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Tidy—Stag’s Head. 

Slipper in Braiding. 


FULL PAGE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

In the Oriel*Window. 

Lisa. 

Grace. 

The Rescue. 

“ Oh! Pitiless 1 Pitiless Moon t” 

An Evening in June. 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

Jauuary number, Fifty-one Engravings. 
February number, Fifty-nine Engravings. 
March number, Sixty-one Engravings. 
April number, Fifty-three Engravings. 
May-number, Fifty-two Engravings. 

June number, Fifty-Two Engravings. 


MUSIC. 

Girofle Girofla Waltz. 

La Violette Mazurka in Faust 
Joyous Farmer. 

The Letter in The Candle. 

Pull Down The Biiud. 

Far Away. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Yol. LXIX. 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1 876. 


No. 1. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

BT HENRY J. YKRNON. 



TUE LIBERTY BELL. 


he story of 
the Declara¬ 
tion of Inde¬ 
pendence is 
familiar t o 
every Ameri¬ 
can. We will 
not, in conse¬ 
quence, re¬ 
peat it now. 
Why it took 


place, and what oppressions preceded it, even our 
jo ung children know. We only refer to it, in 
this place, as introductory to the Great Centennial 
Exhibition, which is to be held in Philadelphia 
this year, to commemorate that world-wide im¬ 
portant event. We say world-wide important, 
because there is no doubt that the spread of 
liberal principles in Europe, and the general 
amelioration of the condition of mankind, every¬ 
where, within the last century, is attributable, 
in a great degree, to the influence of the Ame¬ 
rican Declaration of Independence. 

The first Congress, which met in 1774, did not 
umable, in what is now called the Hall of In¬ 
dependence, and which was then the State 
House, but in Carpenters’ Hall, an edifice that 
stands back from Chestnut street, just below 
Fourth, in Philadelphia. This building belong¬ 
ed to the guild of carpenters, as its name im¬ 
plies, and is still standing. It is a plain, brick 
edifice, in the style of that day, and is kept in 
repair by its owners, the association of Master 
(hrpenters. It was here that Washington, Pat- 
ride Henry, Richard Henry Lee, and a host of 
others, first set in motion, and some of them un¬ 
consciously, the ball of revolution. They met in 
the upper room of the edifice, an apartment about 
hety-five feet square, with a recess twenty-five 
deep, at one end. They sat for awhile in silence, 


and then Patrick Henry arose. “ A good-looking 
member in plain clothes,” as a cotemporary de¬ 
scribed him. But his eloquence soon fired all. 
Two days after came the news of the cannonade 
at Boston. The Rev. Mr. Duche, rector of 
Christ’s Church, had been asked to open the 
Congress with prayer, and electrified all by 
reading the Psalm for the day, the 85th. “ Plead 
my cause, 0, Lord, with them that strive with 
me; fight against them, that fight against me. 
Take hold of shield and buckler, and stand up 
for mine help.,” etc., etc. All hailed it as a good 
omen. As John Adams wrote home to his wife, 
“ It seemed as if Heaven had ordained that 
Psalm to be read that morning.” 

It is a noteworthy event, that, when the prayer 
was offered up, Washington was the only mem¬ 
ber that knelt, even of the other Virginians, 
Episcopalians like himself. The New England 
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THE DECLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE. 


members, being Congregationalism, or Presby¬ 
terians, stood during prayer, as is still the cus¬ 
tom with those sects, and most of the other mem¬ 
bers followed their example. 



INDEPENDENCE HALL IN 1774. 


The still more memorable Congress, which 
passed the Declaration of Independence, the Con¬ 
gress of 1776, met in the State House, now called 
Independence Hall. This structure stands about 
two blocks west of Carpenters’ Hall. It occupies, 
with its grounds, the entire square between Fifth 
and Sixth streets, and Walnut and Chestnut. 
The time-honored edifice is about fifty feet back 
from the line of Chestnut street, on whieh it 
fronts, and remains, to this day, substantially as 
it was in 1776. It was erected originally, in 
1729, and is a very favorable specimen, archi¬ 
tecturally, of the style of that day. The materials 
are brick, with quoins, window-frames, string 
courses, etc., of marble. The rooms inside arc 
wainscoted to the ceiling, and show very con¬ 
siderable technical skill in the carvings, etc. 
Few buildings of that period, even in England, 
that were no larger, excel this old State House. 
A steeple was erected in 1756, and was standing 
in 1774, when the first Congress met in Carpen¬ 
ters’ Hall. We give, above, an illustration of In¬ 
dependence Hall, with this original steeple. 

In 1776, however, the steeple no longer ex¬ 
isted. It had become ruinous and been taken 
down. In its place an ordinary roof was placed 
on the brick tower. This tower is on the southern, 
or Walnut street side, and is four stories high. 
It was from a balcony, leading out from the 


great window, on the second story of this tower, 
that the Declaration of Independence, after it 
had been adopted, was read, on the 4th of July, 
1776, to the assembled crowd below. Above, 
hung the liberty bell, an illustration of which is 
given as an initial letter, at the head of this arti¬ 
cle. This famous bell has a history apart from 
that of being the bell rung on that great day. 7a 
had been cast in London, in 1752, but on its very 
first trial, in Philadelphia, it got cracked. It. 
was then recast under direction of the State As¬ 
sembly. By what seems almost prophetic insight, 
a motto was now added to it, taken from Holy 
Writ, (Leviticus xxv. chapter, 10th verse,) “ Pro¬ 
claim liberty throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.” How little, at that time, 
t wenty-three years before Congress met in Inde¬ 
pendence Hall, did its founders know that it 
would literally fulfil this injunction! For this 
bell was the first one rung to announce the Decla- 
ration. Nor is it too much to say, that the sound 
of that bell, proclaiming liberty to all men, heard 
first on that eventful fourth of July, has gone on, 
reverberating, not only throughout this land, but 
all lands, and will reverberate, let us hope, till 
all men, every where, are “ free and equal.” 

Independence Hall, as it stood in 1776, there¬ 
fore, had no steeple, though often represented 
with one. We give a view, taken at that time from 
the gouth-western corner of the Walnut street 
front. This view includes the window, where 
stood the balcony, from which, as we have said, 
the Declaration was read to the people. The 
Declaration was passed, finally,about two o’clock, 
on the memorable fourth of July. The liberty 
bell immediately announced the passage of the 
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act of Independence. Crowds of people had been 
lingering about, all the morning, in expectation 
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of the event, and this crowd was soon swelled to 
thrice its original magnitude by the hundreds 
who came thronging at the sound. It was then 
that the Declaration was first read to the people 
from the balcony in the tower. The excitement 
continued through the entire afternoon aud late 
into the night. Bonfires blazed in the streets, 
huzzas rent the air everywhere; and it was nearly 
midnight, as a cotemporary chronicler says, when 
quiet at last fell upon the town. 

Four days later a more imposing celebration 
took place. There still stood in the State House 
yard, a short distance south of the Walnut street 
front, a staging, which had been erected to ob¬ 
serve the transit of Venus. From this, on the 
8th. the Declaration was again read to the peo¬ 
ple, this time with greater formality, accom¬ 
panied by speeches, and followed, in the even¬ 
ing. by fire-works and other organized demon¬ 
strations. till a thunder-storm came up and dis¬ 
persed the thousands who thronged the streets. 
Meantime, the Declaration, though formally 
adopted by Congress, had not yet been signed 
bv the different members, as some authorities 
assert, but only by John Hancock. But Jefferson, 
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l in his autobiography, says that the rough draft 
was signed by every member present. This is, 
no doubt, correct. But the formal, engrossed 
copy was not signed till later; and hence the 
apparent contradiction between him and other 
authorities. For time was required to engross the 
document on parchment; after that the heat drove 
many members away; and in consequence it was 
the 28th of August before the signatures, as we 
now see them, on the original document preserved 
at the capital, were appended. Washington was 
not a member of this Congress. He had, on this 
eventfhl day, his head-quarters in New York, as 
general-in-chief. But as soon as he heard of the 
passage of the Declaration, he caused it to be 
read at the head of each brigade of the army, 
with all proper official pomp, heartily endorsing 
it himself, both as a private citizen and in his 
public capacity as commander-in-chief. 

The room in which the Declaration was adopt¬ 
ed, is on the east side. You enter the stately 
corridor, or hall, that goes through the building, 
from north to south, and find it on your left, as 
you pass in from Chestnut street. This corridor 
runs the entire depth of the building, and then 
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leads, by a high, arched door, into the tower, up 
which runs a massive stair-case, by which access 
is had to the steeple, as well as to the upper story 
of Independence Hall. The walls of the corridor, 
like the walls of all the rooms in this stately edi¬ 
fice, are wainscoted to the ceiling, ornamented 
with columns, and adorned with an elaborate 
frieze. We give a picture of it, as you enter 
from Chestnut street, so that the stately charac¬ 
ter of its architecture, paneling, and carved work, 
and the height of the ceiling, may be ralized by 
the reader. The engraving is the one on the pre¬ 
ceding page. 

The room in which the Declaration was passed 
is now used as a museum of historical relics con¬ 
nected with that famous act. Here is the antique 
chair in which Hancock sat on that memorable 
day; here is the ink-stand used on the occasion, 
etc., etc. Around the walls hang portraits of the 
Signers. We do not give an engraving of it, this 
month, because it will appear in our steel engrav¬ 


ing, the “Centennial Gift,” to be issued, next 
month, as a supplement, with our February 
number. 

The rest of the building is occupied by other 
apartments, all originally finished in the same 
costly style, with paneling and carved work, as 
the one where the Declaration was signed. For 
many years Peale’s Museum occupied the front 
room, up stairs, which ran, at that time, the 
entire length of the edifice. The whole structure 
now goes under the name of Independence Hall r 
though strictly that title ought to be confined to 
the room where Congress sat. 

The appearance of Independence Hall, as it 
looks now, is shown at the end of this article. 
It does not differ in the least, from that pre¬ 
sented in 1776, except in having a steeple. The 
statue, of Washington, in the foreground, was 
erected a few years ago. The view is taken from 
the north-west corner of Chestnut and Sixth 
streets, looking south-east. 
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THE NEW YEAR’S ROSE. 


BT 1BBN B. RBXFOBD. ^ 


Jomr Cabtbew stopped before the florist’s 
window, for a rose was blossoming there, unlike 
in; he had ever seen before. It was white as a 
lily on the edges of its petals, and golden at its 
heart. It looked like a rose of Paradise. 

“I will buy that for Dora,” he said. 

“It is unique,” the florist said. “I have 
wrer seen any other like it. I raised it myself, 
and have tried to'grow others from it, but with¬ 
out success.” 

Half an hour later, a girl with a beautiful 
ftce was bending over the rose, with a soft smile on 
her lips; and John Carthew was standing by her. 

u I couldn’t think of anything else to bring 
you to remember me by,” he said. 

“I don't want anything to make me remem* 
bir you,” she answered, softly. 

“ I did not believe you would forget me,” he 
answered. ‘‘But this rose made me think of 
you, because it was so different from other roses. 
What is it Tennyson says ? Something about some j 
one’s being * queen rose of the rosebud garden 
of girls ?’ I’m not good at quoting poetry, you 
know. Every time there is a new blossom yon 
oust think that I am thinking of you.” 

“ I wonder if your thoughts of me will be as. 
sweet as these blossoms are?” she asked, hold¬ 
ing one against her pink cheek. 

“You can always believe that,” he answered, 
breaking off one creamy bud, and fastening 1 it 
in her hair. “ When I come back from over sea, 

I know where there is a rose I shall try to win. 

I wonder if I shall find enough over there to buy 
it with.” 

“Oh, John!” she said, earnestly, “the rose 
you want would be your’s for the asking, if the 
rose could have its own way in the matter. If 
father could only see that wealth isn’t what is 
wanted to make us happy, perhaps he would 
give up his opposition to our marriage.” 

“ It is no use to press the matter with' him 
farther,” John Carthew answered. “Iam going 
•wiy to try and gel firs wealth I’must have*be- 
forelcan win yon. It wflTbe a long waiting 
for both of os, perhaps, and, to me it will b? a 
w»iy t lonesome one, since I may not write to 
you in all that time.” 

“I shall be as true to you as if I were bound 
by * thousand promises, or wrote every day,” 
■he said. “Iam willing to wait.” 

Vol. LXLX.—2 


Three years came and went. To Dora Grayle 
they brought changes that she had never dreamed 
of. She had waited hopefully for the time to 
come when her lover should return to claim her 
as his own. She heard from him now and then; 
he was always working, and slowly he was win¬ 
ning. But the years were very long to her. 

The end of the third year brought death into 
her home. One day her father complained of 
feelingill; the next day he was dead: and she was 
alone in the world. 

After the ftineral a fact came to light, of which 
few had dreamed. The old man had speculated 
heavily: his estate was bankrupt. 

So, at the beginning of the fourth year, Dora 
Grayle went out into the world with only her 
hands to depend upon. But she had a stout 
heart, and she knew John would come back when 
he heard of what had happened. 

She took a room in a poor little tenement-house: 

| and almost the only thing she brought from her 
old home was the rose her lover had given her. 
That she would take with her, she said, where- 
ever she weht. Everything else she was wil¬ 
ling to give up to pay her father’s debts. But 
that was hers, and nothing conld buy it from her. 

She had thought that she had many friends 
before her father’s death, but she found out now 
that those who had-been glad to visit her in the 
elegant home she hhd lost, quite forgot that they 
knew the lonely girl Who lived up two pair of 
stairs, in a poor, little house, on a very plain, 
unfashionable stteet. 

She waited and watched, and the days grew 
into weeks, and the. weeks into months, and the 
monthp to years even. When her father^ied. 
she-considered herself free from any obligation 
he had imposed, and had written to John Carthew, 
telling him of what had taken place. She thought 
he would come to her. Bht he did not, and 
was silent. Maybe he was dead. She did not 
once think that he might have forgotten her. 

It was New Year’s Eve, and she was unutter¬ 
ably lonely. • Suddenly she remembered that 
she had heard that a child was ill in a tenement- 
house down the street, and that its mother was 
alone, and wanted some one to come and sit with 
her. She put on her bonnet and shawl, and 
went out. All at once she thought of her rose. 
A new blossom had opened that morning: a 
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OUR DEAD. 


royally beautiful flower; and she said to her¬ 
self she would carry it to the poor sick boy. 

She returned to her room, therefore, and broke 
off the blossom, and one half-opened bud grow¬ 
ing beside it. A tear or two felLinto the rose’s 
golden heart, as she did this. She had learned 
to think that rose her friend. Every time it 
had blossomed she had told herself that her lover 
was thinking a sweet thought of her. 

When she reached the room where the child 
was, she found that death had crossed the thresh¬ 
old before her, and was standing at the cradle 
by which the weeping mother knelt. 

11 He is almost gone 1” the poor woman, sob¬ 
bed. “Poor Bennie 1 What will mother do?” 

Dora put the rose in the child’s hand. He 
opened his eyes, and saw the flower; and a smile 
came over his poor little face. 

“Pretty posy,** he whispered, and held it 
against his cheek, lovingly. And holding it 
there, fell asleep forever. 

Dora dressed the child for its burial, and laid 
the rose upon its breast, between the little folded 
hands. And all night long she sat there, with 
the dead baby and its mother, while outside the 
snow fell, soft and white, making the world 
beautiful for tbe New Year. 

Some friends came, at daybreak, to stay in her 
place; and Dora went home. She looked at the 
dead child before she left, and she saw that what 
had been a bud yesterday, had opened into a 
beautiful, golden-hearted rose to-day. It lay 
there on the babe’s breast, pure as the snow out 
of doors, the snow that made the world seem 
like a bride in white garments. 

It was growing dusky in the streets on New 
Year’8 afternoon, when she heard swift, im¬ 
patient steps on her stairs. Her heart beat fast, 
she hardly knew why. The footsteps stopped 
before her door. There was a knock. 


“ Come in,” she said, breathing quick. 

The door opened, and a man, entering, stood 
there in the shadows. 

“Dora,” he said, hopefully, softly, question- 
ingly. “ Have I found my rose at last ?” 

“ Oh, John, John!” she cried; and then strong 
arms were round her, and her happy tears were 
hidden on the breast of the man she had been 
waiting for so long. 

By-and-by he told her his story. He had re¬ 
ceived her letter, and started at once for home, 
bringing the money he had earned in the years 
of his absence. The Bhip he sailed in was wreck¬ 
ed, and for months five of the crew and himself 
had lived upon a little mid-ocfean island, from 
which they were rescued at last, and brought, 
that very week, to New York. 

“ But I am a poor man,” he said; “my money 
went to the bottom of the sea.” 

“ And I am a poor woman,” she made reply. 
“ But I am not poor, after all. I have yos, 
John.” 

“ And I am rich, too, for I have you,” be said, 
tenderly; “and you were whift I was working to 
win. I have hunted for you for days, up and 
down this great city, but you had slipped out of 
sight, and I could not find any trace of you. 
This afternoon, not an hour ago, I went with a 
minister, a friend of mine, to a house where a 
child lay dead, and on the dead baby's bosom 
I saw a rose; and I knew then that I had found 
you, or some trace of you. They told me where 
to come; and I am here to wish you a Happy 
New Year, Dora, and to claim my New Year’s 
rose, the rose I have wanted to blossom in my 
heart so long.” 

And the rose-bush in the window whispered 
softly among its leaves, that it had done a beau- 
ful deed in bringing two true hearts together, 
and was glad. 


* 

OUR DEAD. 

BT MARIOS WINSLOW, 


How quietly they lie I 

With cold hands fi>lded on the pallets— breast, 
The white lid* drooping o’er the 4 woary eye— 
How perfect is their rest I 
Blest eyes, that cannot know 
The bitter agony of unshed tears; 

And ears stone dumb to all tbe coming woe 
In the slow dragging years. 

Ob! lips so cold and still 1 
While earth's sad voices thrill the very sky, 
Where once soft kisses met returning thrill, 
There ling’reth not one sigh 1 
But we who stay behind, 

W r ith wild amu beating at the empty air, 


Through tear-dimmed eyes, and blind, we search to find 
What green grave V lying the—. 

Sometiml, from out the otowd 
•That wraps t’xe burning glory of the skies, 

An angel roll-call, long, and dear, and loud, 

Will bid our dead arise 
With forms divinely fhir, 

And bright feet springing from the grave’s cold gloom. 
They'll touch the cypress, love hath planted there. 

And immortelles will bloom. 

Oh J weak in faith, who stay. 

Let softer tear-drops cool your burning eyes; 

An angel hand hath rolled the stone away— 

Your dead will surely .risb. ^ 
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ASLEEP IN THE 'VfOOD. 


BT FRANK LBB BENEDICT. 


The great bell in the clock-tower was striking 
two hoars past midnight. Young Falkenstein 
had not been expected to return until the next 
day; so, not a light showed anywhere in the 
vast pile of buildings which crowned the summit 
ofthehilL 

tm effect an entrance, without rousing the 
household, and causing himself to be 
htfitUy anathematized by all his grand rela¬ 
tions, at present united under this ancestral 
roof, appeared a difficult thing. Rudolph began 
to wish he had remained at the inn in the vil- 
fcee. where he had left his horse. However, he j 
managed at length to find a postern-door, un- j 
locked, and so stole in undiscovered. 

To reach his room unobserved, far off in an- ; 
other part of the vast edifice, was no easy matter. ! 
Up long flights of stone stairs, that resounded ; 
under his feet, tread as lightly as he could; ! 
along paved galleries, where his steps were re- j 
pasted by so many echoes, that scores of invisible i 
feet seemed walking before and behind him; up 
and down, in and out; more stairs, more galle¬ 
rias, till at last he began to think that the house 
■ust be bewitched, and he himself wandering in 
a circle 1 

After what seemed an interminable while, he 
readied the long corridor, at the end of which 
was the tower where his room was situated; and 
not his only, but also that of Cousin Max, who 
was lodged there, and that of the gay French- 
wan, De Noailles, also at present a guest here. 

He had been groping his way in almost utter 
darkness, but now the moon suddenly escaped 
from the clouds, and floated into mid-heaven, 
pouring a banner of pale light in at each of the 
seven narrow casements. 

“ If ever our masked ancestress prowled about 
the house, this would be the night for her to 4° 
it,” thought Rudolf. 

For, of course, the castle had its ghost, the 
ghost of a certain Dame Ermeng&rde, who had 
fired a hundred years before, and of whom her 
husband had been madly jealous. He surprised 
her at last, coming home from a masked ball, 
when she thought he was safe in France, and he 
Wed her in the very corridor where Rudolph 
Mood. The stains of blood were still visible near 
qn* of the window** Neither scrubbing nor time 
fed ever been able to wash them out. By way 


of having vengeance, the beautiful Ermeng&rde 
became the ghost of the mansion, haunting the 
corridors in a black mask and white silk domino. 

Thinking of the phantom Ermeng&rde, brought 
a pleasanter image to Rudolph’s mind; one, in¬ 
deed, seldom absent from it; the present Ermen- 
garde, who had inherited her ancestress’ beauty, 
as well as her name. 

She was only twenty-two, but had been a 
widow since eighteen. Her father had been 
ftarious that she presumed to be bom a girl, as 
he had no son; but luckily the titles and estates 
were transmissible in the female line. He had 
meant her to marry Max Falkenstein, her cousin, 
but Max chose to fall in love elsewhere, and to 
marry, too, in spite of his relatives. So, in a 
rage, the father found a husband for Ermengarde 
when she was only sixteen—a nobleman, willing 
to assume the name of Falkenstein. Then the 
old man died, and, two years later, the husband 
died likewise. 

Max was a widower now, and the relations 
expected him to marry Ermeng&rde. They w ere 
all assembled at the castle, at this present, and 
were fully determined that the betrothal should 
take place before the family conclave dissolved. 

This was Rudolph’s first visit to the home of 
his ancestors. Had Ermengarde’s father been 
still alive, he would probably not have been 
allowed to enter it; for Rudolph’s mother had 
eloped with a “beggarly young artist,” and 
went with him to Rome, where Rudolph was 
born, and where he had lived till near manhood. 
His father had long been dead. 

The law, after that event, had permitted his 
mother and himself to assume her stately maiden 
name. Beautiful Ermeng&rde had hunted out 
her cousin in Italy, and brought her home to 
live. Rudolf, however, had been absent at that 
time, and had never seen the young widow until 
about six weeks before I begin my story, when 
he had come to visit her and his mother, and 
had proceeded to fall madly and hopelessly in 
love with Ermengarde. 

Having begun to think of her, Rudolf sat down 
in a deep recess, where an old-fashioned carved 
settle was conveniently placed, and sat staring 
out at the moonlight, abstractedly. 

He could not help feeling it a little hard* that 
Max had so much, and he nothing. 
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“ Max does not even love Ermengarde?’ said 
Rudolf to himself, “ except in a caln^ cousinly 
fashion. He has wasted his powerfc of affection 
in a thousand frivolous passions, and is no more 
capable of appreciating his destined wife than a 
stork can appreciate a nightingale.” 

A sudden sweep of clouds broke in on this 
reverie. It also obscured the moon’s rays, leav¬ 
ing only a pale, funereal light in the corridor. 

All at once Rudolf started. At the end of 
the gallery, which led into the tower, where 
he and the other two young men guests slept, he 
saw a woman standing. 

The figure moved swiftly and noiselessly down 
the corridor. The talkative stone flags were 
silent beneath her tread. She was quite close 
now; a woman wrapped in a loose, white domino; 
her face hidden by a velvet mask. 

“It is the ghost of the murdered Ermen- 
garde 1” he thonght, cold with horror. “Great 
heavens ! it is coming nearer and nearer !” 

No braver man than Rudolf lived. His phy¬ 
sical health and strength were so great, that 
physical courage was a logical sequence. But 
now his knees refused to support him. lie sank 
back on the seat, and Btared in helpless bewil- back of the castle till it joined the confines of 
derment at the phantom. An icy chill, that the Black Forest. At the hut of a woodman he 
was more like awe than terror, shook him from procured a morsel of coarse bread and a draught 
head to foot. of new milk for his breakfast, and then wander- 

On came the figure, swift and noiseless as ever, ed on. nis gun might as well have been left at 
There was not even a rustle of the long, sweep- home for any use he made of it. He walked 
ing robe. The phantom was opposite him; he steadily on for miles, and at last flung himself 
in the deep shadow, and apparently unseen, down in a shadowy nook of the wood, and gave 
He tried to rise, to call out; he could not. He way to his dark fancies. 

told himself that it was some illusion of the He had been sitting there for a long time, 
senses; he was over-fatigued with his journey; when a step on the greensward aroused him; 
menaced by an illness; but, argue as he would, ; he heard his own name called cheerily; looked 
he could not do away with the fact that he saw ; up, and saw his cousin Max. 
the apparition plainly. “ Where did you spring from, Rudolf? I 

The ghost passed on, and was half-way down thought you w r ere still on the road between here 
the gallery, when at last Rudolf managed to and Mayence.” 

struggle to his feet. At the sound, the phantom “ I got back in the night,” Rudolf replied, 
turned, put one hand up to her mask, then hur- 1 without rising, or Beeming to notice his cousin’s 
ried more swiftly on. j extended hand. 

Rudolf sank back in his seat once more, with j “Well, I am glad to find you,” returned Max, 
a pang that was far more terrible than the super- apparently unconscious of the other’s odd man- 
natural awe which had before oppressed him ; ner. “ I have something I want to talk to you 
for on the wrist of the hand which held the mask ’ about.” 

he caught the glittet of a bracelet; a bracelet _ His usually gay, laughing face showed worn 
which he knew too well not to recognize in- and anxious. Its change struck Rudolf, and 
stantly. It had been his one gift to his cousin turned the current of his anger into a keener 
Ermcngarde, when he came to the house! trouble. Had Max discovered Ermengarde’s se- 

He had seen no phantom. It was the living' cret ? Rudolf wished heartily that he had cut 
Ermengarde of to-day; she whom he had wor-’ de Noaille’s throat before leaving the castle, 
shiped as little lower than an angel! She was But he could do that yet. There were always 


man,” cried Rudolf,grinding his teeth, “and at 
this hour! Oh, my God!” 

1 How he got to his room he never knew; but 
the rising sun found him seated in the chair, 
where he had flung himself on entering. 

Life had not been very pleasant or easy to the 
young man before. He had known that his love 
for Ermengarde was little short of madness—he 
could never hope anything therefrom. He had, 
too, allbwed himself to get entangled with a se¬ 
cret political association; had joined it with the 
impulsive eagerness of youth, and discovered, 
when too late, that its aims were far from being 
the patriotic ones he had believed; his connec¬ 
tion (herewith would endanger his head, if dis¬ 
covered. Altogether, he had had troubles enough 
to bear, but the pang which wrung his soul now 
was sharper than those former heartaches and 
wearing anxieties. Ermengarde, who seemed so 
pure, to be holding a midnight assignation with 
the Frenchman! 

He could not meet any one, he must have the 
day to himself. He changed his dress for a 
hunting-suit, took his gun, and made his way 
out into the wood, which stretched for miles 


coming from one of the rooms in the tower. He \ 
knew it could not be that of Max. “ The French- j 


reasons enbugh to be found for forcing a man 
into a duel, without exposing the real cause of 
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the quarrel. Nor should Max be spared; that is, 
if he had learned the truth, and meant to ex¬ 
pose Ermengarde to slanderous tongues. Yes ! 
if he backed out of the marriage* he should suf¬ 
fer the same fate as the Frenchman. Max had 
thrown himself at full length on the grass* near 
his cousin, and lay there silent for a fiber mo¬ 
ments. 

“ I am such a lasy fellow," he said, suddenly, 
“ that I hate scenes and explanations; and I 
suppose the whole troop of relations will be in 
a terrible rage. I wish people would mind their 
evn business. If Ermangarde——’ ’ 

“ Take care what you say I” Rudolf broke 
in fiercely, starting up. 

Max half-raised himself on his elbow, and 
stared at the speaker^ as if he believed Rudolf 
had suddenly gone mad. ■ i 

“ I don’t think I need the caution/ 1 he re¬ 
plied, good-naturedly enough, though , the hot 
Falkenstein temper began to kindle a little in 
his indolent eyes at being thus addressed* “ De 
KoaUles- 

<c Have you killed him?” Biudolf interrupted 

again. 

Max sat. jup on the grass now. Every expres- 
■on, but that of intense amazement, had. loft his 
lace. 

“ I ask you if yon shot him like a dog/’ cried 
Rudolf, standing over Max with murderous eyes, 
and a oountenanee white as death. 

“Han you gone mad.? In Heaven’s name 
what has De NoafUes dene ? Why, he is one of 
the best men in the world. What ails you, Ru¬ 
dolf ? By the way, De NeaiResri^ft for Italy yes¬ 
terday. His mother livery ill, at Genoa.”’ 

“ Left yesterday ?” repeated Rudolf* Then, to 
himself he said, “ It was not he, it was Max 1 
But4he guilt is the same, and the scoundrel now 
refuses to marry her?” 

“ Idon’t know what has come to you, Rudolf. 
You are certainly in a brain-fever, or you have 
gone insane. Pray, be quiet for a moment, and 
listen to what I have to say,” said Max. 

Rudolf struggled violently to jgefc back an 
appearance Of self-oontroL He sat down, leaning 
his back against a tree, clasping his gun hard 
between his hands. This coolness of this villain 
dosed him. 

Max began again. 

“ You ought to make* rich marriage, Rudolf.” 

Hli have no intention of making any what- 
mtr/' he interrupted, savagely. “ If the family 
ham any such designs for me, and are choosing 
you for their mouUr-pieoe, I may as well tell you 
that I don’t wish to hear a word farther.” 

M You are unfortunate in your choicfi of lan¬ 


guage,” said Max, trying to keep cool. “I am 
not in the habit of making myself anybody’s 
mouth-piece. But, pshaw ! what nonsense this ail 
is* lam not going to quarrel with you. 1 did 
not come here for that.” 

“I’ll swear you shall quarrel, though,” mut¬ 
tered Rudolf. Then aloud. “ Since my possible 
marriage is not a thing I mean to discuss, per¬ 
haps you will bq good enough to discuss your 
own.” 

“ You know what the family have expected, 
as well as I do. What this gathering of the clan 
at the castle means——” 

“Well?” 

“ Well? It can’t be,” said Max, lazily. 

“CWtbe?” 

“No. I’m not going to marry Ermengarde.” 

The next thing Max knew, Rudolf W'as standing 
over him, his gun clenched in his upraised hand. 

“ Unsay that, or I’ll kill you!” he pried. 

Max never stirred. 

“ Yon have the advantage, for the moment,” 
said he, quietly. “I came out this morning, 
without even a sword. I suppose you can mur¬ 
der me, if you like; but it would not be a very 
gentlemanly action.” 

“Max, you are an infernal villain I” shouted 
Rudolf, exasperated to frenzy by the other’s 
composure. 

“ I am not deaf, at all events,” said he; “so 
you needn’t b°wl it out loud enough to wake 
tfce dead.” 

“An infernal scoundrel——” 

“ Yon have said that already. No, you said 
villain—I beg your pardon.” 

“ Don’t make me murder you, Max.” 

“ I don’t see how I am to help it, if you feel 
inclined. I’ve not even a knife, and you have 
both gun and sword. But why must 1 fight ?” 

“You know the reason well enough. But I 
don’t mean to give a reason. Am excuse for a 
duel is not so difficult to find.” 

Rudolf was speaking in the year 1705, when 
two gentlemen seldom dreamed of any other pos¬ 
sible arrangement of a difficulty. 

“ Suppose you step one side, and let me get 
up,” said Max. 

Rudolf stepped back, and leaned his gun against 
the nearest tree. He looke*. as if ready to spring 
at the other’s throat, but held himself still, while 
Max rose to his long, lazy length. 

“ Will you fight me?” repeated Rudolf. 

Max shrugged Ms shoulders. He was not 
angry, but he felt that Rudolf deserved punish¬ 
ment ; so the explanation, wMch he had come 
to make, and wMch had been a dozen times on 
his lips, was repressed. 
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44 Now, sec here, Rudolf,” he said. “ I can’t 
waste any more time. 44 I’ve an engagement for 
to-day, which it is impossible to break. To¬ 
morrow, if you still insist upon it, I promise to 
let you try to carve me into inch pieces, or to 
render you the same service. I begin to think a 
little bleeding will do you good.” 

He turned and Walked away without another 
word. Rudolf dared not follow him, for he was 
afraid of himself; afraid that he should forget 
Max was unarmed, and should kill him without 
giving the wretch a chance to defend his life. 

He understood, now, the real significance of 
Ermengarde’s appearance. She had put herself 
at the mercy of Max. She had trusted him too 
far; and now he intended to repudiate her. 
But that Max should never do. Or, if he did, 
his life should pay for it. 

Rudolf spent a day of such suffering as life 
had never before brought him, though this wild, 
hopeless love, which sprang up like a great light 
in his soul, the day he first set eyes on Ermen- 
garde, had caused him misery enough. He had 
struggled manfully against his passion. He had 
known, before he Baw her, that she loved Max. 
When he was preparing for his journey to May- 
ence, a few days previous, he had meant never 
to come back. He told Ermengarde this, and it 
was only eager pleading on her part Which in¬ 
duced him to change his resolve. 

44 I will come,” he said, “ because you tell me 
there is a reason—that you need me. But I 
must not stay, and it must be the last time I ever 
see you, Ermengarde. I love you with all my 
heart and soul, and you are to be Max’s wife.” 

Then he had hurried off before she oould an¬ 
swer. He had come back. He was glad, now, he 
had yielded to her persuasions; at least, he could 
avenge her. Cause so good must be found for a 
duel with Max, that Ermengarde’s name could 
never be connected therewith. And if he should 
kill Max, as he felt he should, then there could 
be .no gossip as to why the match was broken off. 

It was very late when he remembered to turn 
his steps homeward. He must see Ermengarde. 
Whatever the request had been which she desired 
to make, it must be fulfilled before his meeting 
with Max on the morrow. 

He had not fired a shot all day. An unfortu¬ 
nate hare, bounding across his path, reminded 
him of the fact. Even so poor a trophy as this 
would be a proof to any one he might meet at ] 
the house, that it was ill luck, and not lack of 
effort, which brought him back so ill provided. 

It was sunset when he passed through the 
grounds at the left of the castle. He dreaded to 
go in; dreaded to meet his mother or Ermen- \ 


garde; or, worse, to encounter bevies of the 
relations, and be forced to talk commonplaces 
when his heart and brain seemed on fire. 

He sat down upon a stone benOh, placed 
against a great tree; flung poor, dead puss on 
the ground, and leaned his gun by his side. It 
was a pretty spot; a nook, where he had often 
sat with Ermengarde. Masses of odorous flowers 
bloomed about. Through a break in the trees 
one could catch glimpses of one end of the great 
pile of buildings, the new portion, in which Er- 
mengarde had her apartments. 

Rudolf rested one elbow on the bench, sup¬ 
ported his head with his hand, and lost himself 
in dreary meditation. Weary from his jour¬ 
ney, and his wakeful night, still more tired by 
the passion and misery of the past hours, ha fell 
asleep. He slept, and fenoy mocked him with 
a blissful dream, wherein all the love, and none 
of the suffering, of these later weeks found reali¬ 
sation. 

Straying idly through the grounds, Ermen¬ 
garde saw him sitting there. She walked slowly 
toward the bench, and bent over him, one hand 
holding up the folds of her long, white robe, the 
other extending a rose, whfdh Mia was about to 
drop upon his feoe, to waken him, bnt checking 
her very breath, lest Bhe might rouse him too 
Boon. Perhaps the subtle magnetism of her pre¬ 
sence made itself felt upon the sleeper; fbr 
Rudolf suddenly opened his ayss, and saw her. 
Then he Bat for a moment, so bewildered that he 
could not tell whether he bad wakened, or were 
still dreaming. 

“What a gpllant young soldier I” she cried, 
gayly. “ One of the gardeners told me that you 
had come back. He met you this morning, going 
out with your gun.” 

44 Yes. I went out vary early,” he replied, 
shortly. 

41 And a fine day’s sport you must have had,” 
she said, laughing. 44 One poor hare, that looks 
as if it had died of starvation, as we should, ap¬ 
parently, if we were obliged to trust to your gun 
to ftirnish the table.” 

He stared at her in surprise. There was no 
trouble in her eyes, no traoe of care upon her 
cheek. She could not know what was in store 
for her ! Max had lied when he asserted that 
he had told Ermengarde all idea of the proposed 
alliance must be at an end. That blow was still 
to fall on her. He wished now, almost, that he 
had killed the dastard without a moment’s watt¬ 
ing or remorse. 

44 Have you seen Max?” he said, at last. 

He had not meant to ask the question. It was 
uttered* before he knew. 
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44 Tea,” she answered, turning aside her ffcoe 
farm instant 

He could have beaten his brains out against 
the stone arm of his seat, with rage at his own 
sapidity. She remained silent till, in his fear 
that she was suffering, he grew still more con¬ 
fused, and unable to say a word he wished. 

44 You asked me to oome back!” he exclaimed, 
abruptly, at last. 44 1 have oome. What did 
you want, Ermengarde V ’ 

She kept her stand beside him, though, when 
he attempted to rise, she .laid her hand lightly 
xpon his shoulder to prevent him; the laoe on 
her leoee sleeve touched his neck; the perfume 
of dm roee which she held, fairly dizsied him 
with its s w e etness. 

44 It is a rather tiresome story,” she said. 44 1 
thought Max would have told you.” 

44 Max has told me enough, but not that,” 
he cried, bitterly. 44 Don’t speak the wretch's 

“Well, we won't, then; at least, as yet,” she 
mH, with strange playfulness of manner, as 
Rudolf thought. 44 Do you know there has been 
a qu es tio n of a marriage for you ? One that the 
famfiy eonaiders suitable; the lady not too ugly, 
and the fortune—” 

fibs eonld get no Anther. He had start¬ 
ed up* 

“The fiamily shall arrange no marriage for 
■e!” he exclaimed, angrily. 

44 But you might at least listen—” 

“Not from you, of all the world,” he inter¬ 
rupted. 44 It cemes with a bad grace from your 
Bps, Ermengarde.” 

“Perhaps it does,” she answered, in an odd 
Tries, atHl keeping her face turned away. 

“Was ^ all yon wanted?” he asked, still 
mgrDy. 44 Did yon ask me to come back for this?” 

“dost for this,” she replied, in the same tone 
as before. 

••Then you might have spared me—” He 
slopped. He remembered the suffering that was 
ia store for her. 44 1 beg your pardon,” he said, 
contritely. 

44 Never mind, Rudolf,” she said, with a sud¬ 
den effort. 44 1 was not quite frank vfhen I said 
that was all. There is something more.” 

“I thought you wished me to do some¬ 
thing-” 

“Tea,” she interrupted. 44 1 must tell you 
that, too. Rudolf, a man has dared to think evil 
•f me! By something he has done, more that 
hs means to do, he runs the risk of exposing my 
tame to slander.” 

44 1 know!” he cried. 44 Don’t be afraid, Er- 
mmgarde. I will avenge you. Oh, if I could 


only save you from suffering ! You cannot love 
him ! You do not!” 

She bent her head. Her voice was scarcely 
above a whisper; but the words sounded cruelly 
clear to his strained senses. 

44 1 am afraid I do,” she said. 

44 But the outrage—the insult! You cannot 
pardon that 1” 

44 He has not asked me.” 

44 But he shall I That any man of our race 
should be so base ! That Max-” 

44 1 am pot speaking of Max!” she interrupted. 

44 In Heaven’8 name, what do you mean?” 

44 It was Rudolf Falkenstein!” 

He started back. 

44 1 think evil of you! I expose you to slan¬ 
der ! Great Heavens, Ermengarde 1 You drive 
me mad 1” 

44 Max did not understand what you meant,” 
she continued; 4< but I did. I saw why you 
wished to quarrel with him. I meant sometime 
to have told yon the whole story, but not 
yet.” 

“Tell me!” he said. 44 1 shall be gone to¬ 
morrow. I mean to sail for the New World—for 
America.” 

44 That is a long voyage,” said she. “Well, 
then, I had better tell you the whole now.” 

44 Yes, yes;—and let me find-” 

44 An excuse for yourself, do you mean?” she 
asked. 44 1 should think it would be difficult.” 

44 1 don't understand,” he groaned. “ You 
talk of some man who has exposed yon to evil 

reports. In the same breath, you reproach 

__ _ >* 

me— 

“As being that very man,” she said, con¬ 
cluding his sentence for him, in a way which 
struck him dumb. 44 1 knew, last night, that 
you saw me, Rudolf. My repr esen tation of our 
unfortunate ancestress’ ghost was not designed 
to deceive you. I thought you for away. I as¬ 
sumed the disguise to deceive the servants, if I 
should meet any. But it never occurred to 
me that you could think evil of me, especially 
such-” 

“ I—I!” he blundered, and felt as if he eonld 
sink into the earth. What a madman he was, 
he said to himself, even to have suspected one so 
pure ! How insane jealousy had made him! 

44 Since you wished first to kill De Noailles, and 
then Max-” 

44 But when Max tol<| me that the engagement 
was broken off, I thought I knew the reason.” 

44 There never was any engagement. And,” 

! she added, bravely, 44 1 had not been in Max’s 
room. I had been in yours. Max sent me 
! there.” 
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44 Max I” 

He was beside himself now, with amazement. 

“ What does it all mean V* he cried, piteously, 
as she turned away. 44 Tell me, I beg you 1” 

She came back at this appeal. 

44 I thought you preferred your version of the 
gk t-business to mine,’* said she, coldly. “ It I 
is human nature, perhaps, to think evil of others, 
especially of one’s relations.” 

“You know l could as soon think evil of an 
angel up in Heaven-;—” 

44 Well, well, don’t be so vehement I I was to 
tell you how I came to play ghost.” 

“ Yes, yes!” 

“ A certain foolish young man of my acquaint¬ 
ance got himself, before I knew it, mixed up 
with a treasonable plot,’ * she said. 44 He’ thought 
himself joining a band of patriots, but they were 
anything disc. Max found this out. He dis¬ 
covered—I mean Max—that this foolish person 
was suspected. He learned, too, by a conversa¬ 
tion which he unavoidably overheard between 
this goose and that equally ridiculous De Noailles, 
who must needs be Concerned in the same affair, 
that the goose had some papers in an old cabinet, 
which would cost him dear, if ever they were 
found. The goose went to Mayence. The day 
he departed Max learned that the government 
was about'to send a secret agent to examine the 
young gentleman’s possessions.” 

“ Ermengarde I” 

“Before the agent arrived,” she continued, 
unheeding, “ I dressed as the ghost; went to 
his chamber ;• opened the cabinet with a key I 
had, and abstracted the papers. The danger 
over, I went, last uight, and put them back. 
There iB the history.” 

“Oh, how can you ever forgive me,” cried 
Rudolf, “for my base suspicions? But I will 
bury myself forever from your sight. You shall 
never be insulted again by my presence, or by 
my mad jealousies. For it was that—it was my 
jealousy. I loved you so, and it was so hope¬ 


less. Don’t be angry, I am going away, I say. 

I shall never offend you again by saying it. 
You and Max-” 

44 Will remain affectionate cousins till the end 
of the chapter,” she interrupted. 44 So you are 
going to America demurely. 44 It is a long 
journey!” 

44 What else is there left for me to do ?” he 
cried, bitterly, almost savagely. 

44 To be sure, as you have managed to identify 
yourself with that set of wretched men-” 

44 No, I am free. I went to Mayence for that. 
They were glad to be rid of me on my own 
terms; and I have put an end to their scheme, 
for the present at least,” he explained, rapidly. 

; 44 Ah, weU, I am glad to find you have some 

! gleam of reason left,” she answered. “ Then you 

( might stay at home, one would think.” 

44 What should keep me here ?” he asked, with 
increasing bitterness. 44 There is no one to care 

where I am. I have no interests here; no-” 

“ That is true; unless you should change your 
mind about this lady—whom the relations have 
found for you.” 

44 Since I love you!” he fairly groaned. 

44 Since I am the lady meant!” she said, with 
a mock curtsy. 44 Oh Rudolf, what a dunce you 
are not to know when a woman loves you.” 

It was some time before he got his Benses 
back enough to talk rationally; but then he 
learned that his love had been returned from the 
beginning. Ermengarde and Max had been con¬ 
fidants. Max loved elsewhere. They had, until 
lately, allowed the relatives to believe that the 
betrothal between them would come about, be¬ 
cause at first the idea of Rudolf might have been 
displeasing to the high and mighty clan. 

“ But never did I know a man so blind!” cried 
Ermengarde. 44 WeU, I’ve told you, and now 
you can sail for America as soon as you please.” 

Rudolf did not sail for America, and did not 
fight Max, but married Ermengarde, and the day's 
misery ended by landing Rudolf in Paradise. 


HELENE, 

BT ANNIE BOBI&TSON NOZON. 


Oh I leave me not, this placid face, 

These cold and tranquil eyes; 

With which to chd?r my dwelling-place, 
Beneath those stranger skies. 

• No pictured shade I claim or need, 

To bring them back to me; 

The happy smile, the witching grace, 
Which all belongs to thee. 


Believe me, sweet, thine image fast, 
Lies graven on my heart; 

And all the pleasures of the past 
Seem centered where thou art. 
Deeply within my Inmost soul, 
There dwells a form divine; 

An image by affection cast— 

That form, beloved, is thine. 
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“WANTED—A YOUNG PERSON.” 


BT FANN11 HODGSON BURNBTT. 


Mias Robina laid down her pen, and gave her j 
work a grave look of inspection—-just such a | 
look as she had been wont to bestow upon the 
copy-books of the young ladies, in the good old 
days when “ the Misses Bird’s seleot seminary” 
flourished. 

“Rosalinda, my dear,” she said, “I think 
that will do.” 

Miss Rosalinda, who was tatting in a very 
short-sighted manner at the other side of the 
table, glanced up, blandly, satisfied, as usual. 

“Certainly, Robina.” she answered. “It 
would be very strange if it would not.” 

It would have been very strange if she had 
thought it would not. The utterances of Miss 
Robina Bird, were always, to Miss Rosalinda Bird 
as the utterances of an oracle. So, when her 
sister remarked that she thought her work would 
do, she was sure, without even looking at it, 
that it would. 

“Wanted—a young person,” read Miss Ro¬ 
bina, with dignity. “ A young person, to act as 
companion and housekeeper to two maiden ladies. 
Duties varied, but light. A comfortable home, 
and moderate salary offered. Address Aids, Gene¬ 
ral P. O.” 

Miss Rosalinda nodded her head, approv¬ 
ingly. 

“ There are people who might deem it an ex¬ 
travagance,” said her sister, oracularly, and 
rathe# as if she had one of the persons in ques¬ 
tion in her mind’s eye, “but I hope we know 
best what we can, and what we cannot afford.” 

“I hope we do,” echoed Miss Rosalinda. 

There was a momentary pause in which Miss 
Robina sat up as if braced by a back-board, her 
aspect very politely severe, indeed; and then Miss 
Rosalinda broke the silence by a meek, rather 
uncertain query. 

“Are you—are you thinking of Mrs. Mac- 
Whister, Sister Robina?” she ventured. 

“Rosalinda,” enunciated Miss Bird, “I never 
think of Mrs. MacWhister. She is not the kind 
of person to be thought of advantageously under 
any circumstances.” 

“No, indeed,” agreed Miss Rosalinda. “Of 
course not, Robina; but one’s mind, you know—’ * 

Mis9 Bird interposed. 

“ One's mind should be under control upon 
•U occasions.” 


“ Ye-es, indeed,” faltered Miss Rosalinda, and 
subsided into nervous tatting. 

In the days of the select seminary, Mrs. Mac¬ 
Whister, be it known, had been the rival estab¬ 
lishment. Mrs. MacWhister was the hard-faced, 
sharp widow of a Scotch clergyman, who had 
died young, having been—as a bold young per¬ 
son in the first class put it—“Mrs. MacWhistered 
to death.” Mrs. MacWhister had been even more 
select than the Misses Bird. She refused pupils 
whose parents were “ in trade,” and she flourish¬ 
ed her selectness in the Misses Bird’s faces. Her 
young ladies had been taught to regard the rival 
young ladies with cold disdain. They were en¬ 
couraged to out-dress them at church; and once, 
when the bold young person in the first class 
was known to have referred to the rival proprie¬ 
tresses as “ the two old Birds,” she was not 
reproved. . In fact, as far as it was possible for 
the good Miss Robina to live at the point of the 
knife with a fellow-being, she had so lived with 
Mrs. MacWhister in a majestic way. 

Even after her retirement from the field, soon 
after the sisters had given up their school, and 
removed to the quiet, retired square, where they 
now lived, she did not outlive her scars. It was 
her favorite fiction, that she never condescended 
to bestow a thought upon her whilom enemy. 
Hence her momentary severity of demeanor. 

And yet, singularly enough, when tea had 
been brought in, and she had taken her second 
piece of toast, she opened fire, as it were, upon 
her own account, thereby almost disarranging 
Miss Rosalinda’s digestive powers. 

“ Poor child I” she said, with most inconsistent 
sternness. “ Poor, broken-hearted child!” 

“ Poor 1” exclaimed Miss Rosalinda. “ Child, 
Robina?” 

“ Yes,” answered Miss Robina. “Iam think¬ 
ing of poor little Beck Stuart.” 

“ Oh, dear, yes I” said Miss Rosalinda. “ Poor 
thing I Only that she was not little, Robina, but 
rather tall for a girl of seventeen.” 

“She was child enough to have been little.” 
Miss Bird went on, shaking her head. “ And 
the thought of her makes my blood run cold in 
my veins I Whatever her story has been since 
that bitter winter’s night, there is only one person 
who can be called to account for it. That per¬ 
son’s name I forbear te mention.” 
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“ It was Miss Briggs who told you about it, 
wasn’t it?’’ Miss Rosalinda suggested. 

“ Yes; it was Miss Briggs. She called my 
attention to her one day, as the young ladies 
filed past; and she told me she was an orphan, 
and Mrs. MacWhister’s niece. She taught the 
younger pupils; and a bitter life she had of it, 
they said. Pc*>r child I And yet her proud, 
young spirit held her up, and she was the life of 
the school, with her pretty face and gay ways. 
For my part, though I had never seen her 
clearly, I was deeply interested in her; and 
never shall I forget the night when Isabella 
Briggs came into the room, crying. You were 
up stairs, with Miss Giggle’ s'work, who had the 
measles, and said that something dreadful had 
happened at Mn. MacWhister’s, and pretty Beck 
Stuart had just rushed past the window, white • 
and breathless, and without any hat on, only a 
shawl thrown over her arm. Isabella Briggs 
knew more of her than I did, and she has quite 
a fancy for her.” 

“Quite a fancy?'* sighed Miss Rosalinda. 
“ Being so plain henelf. I think we never had 
a muddier complexion, or a more crossed pair of 
eyes, in the house, than poor Miss Briggs's; 
and under-teachers are not usually fortunate in 
their looks. She had a great weakness for pretty 
faces; and, besides, the girl had lent her an um¬ 
brella once, and had a kind, bright way, she said.** 

“ Poor child !” said Miss Robina, helping her¬ 
self sternly to another piece of toast. “ Poor 
child, indeed!” 

She had barely finished speaking, before she 
was startled entirely out of her majesty of man¬ 
ner by a sound behind her, which caused her to 
drop her toast, and exclaim, with a little jump, 
' “ Dear me, Mary Anne! “ This is really un¬ 
bearable!” 

The person addressed was a small maid-ser¬ 
vant, who had been guilty of entering the room 
without knocking, and who, recollecting her blun¬ 
der, and recognizing its enormity, stood covered 
with confusion. 

“ I beg your pardon, mem,” she stammered. 
“ I’m always forgetting, mem. It flies out of my 
head, like; and, if you please, mem, there’s a 
young person.” 

“A young person!” ejaculated Miss Robina. 
“ I must beg of you to be more definite, Mary 
Anne!” 

“ Yes, mem,” answered Mary Anne. “ If you 
please, mem, it’s a young person as wants to see 
you.” 

“ Miss Chickie, about the new dress, Robina,” 
suggested Miss Rosalinda. “ Show her into the 
room, Mary Anne.” 


Mary Anne obeyed. But it was not Miss 
Chickie. The “young person” was taller than 
Miss Chickie, and was also younger. She was m 
young person with a plain, black dress, and hat 
on, and a black veil covering her face. When 
she raised this veil, Miss Robina gave another 
little jump, and Miss Rosalinda followed her 
example. The face they saw was such a pretty, 
young face; but such a worn young face, and 
such a pale and unsmiling one, that it was m 
touching sight to see. 

“ I hope I am not too late,” said the girL 
“ Miss Chickie-” 

“ Oh, it is about the dresses, then,** put in Miss 
Rosalinda. 

“No, madam,** was the answer. “ Miss Chickie 
heard you mention that you intended to adver¬ 
tise for a young person to occupy the position of 
housekeeper and companion, and she was so kind 
as to say that she thought I might fill the place. 

I am the bearer of a note from her.” 

“ Pray, sit down,” said Miss Robina, as she 
took the note. 

It was quite a brief epistle. Having heard her 
patronesses mention their want, Miss Chickie 
took the liberty of recommending the accompa¬ 
nying young person. Her name was Snowe. 
She was an orphan, and had lodged with Bliss 
Chickie for some time; and her manners were 
such, that Miss Chickie had become quite inte¬ 
rested in her. She was not strong enough to 
sew constantly, and she was dependent upon her 
own exertions. Miss Chickie felt that the Misses 
Bird would excuse the liberty she had taken; 
and “ remained the Misses Bird’s obliged servant, 
Lucretia Chickie.” 

Miss Robina folded the note again. 

“ Very kind, indeed, of Bliss Chickie,” she 
remarked. “ Very thoughtftil. This is Miss 
Snowe, Rosalinda, and Bliss Chickie recommends 
her to us strongly.” 

“Very kind of Miss Chickie,” echoed Rosa¬ 
linda. 

The girl looked up at Miss Robina, a touching 
eagerness on her great, gray eyes. 

“ Bliss Chickie has been very good to me,’* she 
faltered. “ She takes a great responsibility upon 
her shoulders, in sending me here; but, if you 
would try me, I would not—I would not abuse 
her generous kindness, or yours.” 

“I am sure you wouldn’t!” exclaimed little 
Bliss Rosalinda, with timid enthusiasm. She 
saw that the gray eyes had tears in them, which 
seemed to have sprung there in a second. 

“ Rosalinda,” said Bliss Bird, “ of course, not.” 

She was, under all her dignity, quite as soft¬ 
hearted and sentimental as her sister, but Bhe 
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felt bound to sustain her business-like character. 
So she sat down near Miss Snowe, and began to 
ask questions. 

" Rosalinda and I are no longer young/* she 
explained, in her most practical manner; “and 
we begin to need rest from small cares. We 
thought, if we had an amiable young person to 
take little responsibilities upon herself: to write 
our notes for us, to read to us when we are tired, 
and to care for ns when we are not well, we 
should find it pleasant, and a relief; and we de¬ 
cided to indulge ourselves.** 

**I should be willing, more than willing, to do 
all you wished,*’ said the girl. “And it would 
be rest (hr me. If you knew what rest it would 
be.” 

Her gloved hands clasped themselves on her 
knee, and the look on her face scattered Miss 
Robins's practical coolness to the Winds. She 
hesitated, and forgot herself. 

“It was very thoughtful of Miss Chickie,** 
she said, absently; “and I think you might 
suit us.” 

“I am sure she would,” murmured Miss 
Rosalinda. 

It was not, in the end, as strtetly business-like 
an interview as Miss Robina Would have liked to 
make it; and she could not help a secret regret 
that the classical advertisement must be sacri¬ 
ficed ; but the pale, thin, youthful free was too 
mueh for her discretion, and the result of It was, 
that Mira Chickie’8 lodger was engaged as “ house¬ 
keeper and companion to two maiden ladies.” 

Befbre a month had passed, both herself and 
Rosalinda had become so deeply interested for 
Janet Snowe, that they felt it would have cost 
them a great deal to dispense with her. The 
young free, which might have been so pretty 
in bloom and happiness, did not grow rounder, 
or less pale and sad, but it was always a sweet 
and patient free; and, somehow, ft made itself 
quite dear to the two old ladies. No duty was 
ever forgotten; nothing Was left undone, or 
done carelessly. Even Mary Anne’s manners 
improved, and a certain thoughtful gentleness 
and gratitude made the long evenings seem 
very much shorter than they had been wont 
to seem when the two pairs of old eyes were 
toe dim to read, or write, or sew. Ancient 
a wd after ancient novel Janet Snowe discovered 
in cfreaMting libraries, to read aloud for the 
delectat ion of Miss Rosalinda and Miss Robina, 
to whom modern novels were trying. Pages of 
Mm Hannah More did the Misses Bird dose 
gentry mtar, and awaken, with regretful and 
tepresiling Bttle starts, to admire. 

• “ I feel tttre that she has an unhappy attach¬ 


ment, or that her friends wish her to make an 
uncongenial marriage,” said Miss Rosalinda.: 
“ She stands at the oriel window, and looks out 
just as Angelica Ormondsby used to do, in that 
beautiful novel of ‘The Sufferings of the Or¬ 
phan,* when Lord Mortimer was separated from 
her by their misunderstanding.” 

She was very fbnd of standing at the window 
mentioned, an oriel one, with an old-fashioned 
seat upon it, the old ladies noticed. She often 
took her sewing, and sat there, watching the 
children playing in the square. She seemed to 
like to see the little creatures. Indeed, the first 
time Miss Rosalinda ever saw her smile, was one 
morning when a manly little fellow of six or 
seven looked up at her, and nodded, and kissed 
his hnd. 

“ Do you know him ?” Rosalinda asked. “ He 
seems to know yon.” 

The girl had apparently fbrgotten her presence. 
She turned round, with a startled free. So Ro¬ 
salinda repeated her question. 

“ That pretty little boy,” she said, “ I asked 
you if you knew him.” 

“ Yes,” was Janet Snowe’s answer. “ I know— 
at least we have seen each other before.” 

“What a manly fellow he is!” commented 
Mira Rosalinda. “ I wonder how old he is. About 
eight, I should say.” 

“ Seven in March,” said the girl, with a feint 
glow of pleasure in her eyes. “ He is very manly 
for his age.” 

“(Mi,” said Rosalinda, “you know him quite 
well, I suppose.” And then she nodded, and 
laughdd at the child herself. 

She saw him often enough afterward. After 
school-hours, in fine weather, she always saw 
hhn playing within view of their windows, and 
she began to observe that it was he whom Janet 
Snowe was watching. But this did not strike 
her as singular. She watched him herself, he 
was such a handsome child, and such an unusual 
sort of child—so manly and self-contained in an 
old-fashioned way. Sometimes he sat on a bench, 
and read; sometimes he played; and, several 
times, when he went away, Rosalinda saw him 
look up at the window, as if for approval, and 
saw Janet Snowe press her thin little hand almost 
passionately to her lips, in a farewell solute. 

“ She is so lonely that she has learned to he 
fond of him/* commented the old maid; and 
when she told Robina, Robina was quite touched, 
and agreed with hep that this must be the case. 
And she added, “ Now, that winter has come, she 
does not see him often, and I think she is sadder. 
I surprised her the other day, when it was snow¬ 
ing. She was sitting there, looking out, and, 
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oh, so melancholy 1 It made my heart ache. She 
feels the confinement here, I suppose.” 

“ Rosalinda,” said Miss Bird, one morning, at 
breakfast, after the letters had been brought in, 
“ here is a letter from Isabella Briggs.” 

“ Dear me!' ’ exclaimed Rosalinda. “ What does 
she say?” 

“ That she is coming to town for the Christmas 
holidays, and will take the liberty of paying us 
a visit. An old assistant of ours, my dear,” to 
Janet, 44 and a most excellent young person, Miss 
Briggs.” 

44 Would you call her a young person,” sug¬ 
gested Rosalinda. 

“ I should not call her an old person, Rosa¬ 
linda,” answered Miss < Robina, with dignity. 
44 Janet, my dear, you are not looking well, this 
morning.” 

She was not, indeed—not even as well as 
usual. But she smiled a little as she answered. 

44 I do not think I am ever very well,” she said. 
44 And this is not one of my best days. It is the 
weather* perhaps. This deep snow keeps us all 
in, you know.” 

But lightly as she treated the matter, she did 
not improve as the day went on. Miss Robina 
thought she was feverish, and advised a saline 
draught. Miss Rosalinda thought she was nerv¬ 
ous, and suggested something soothing. 

“ You start if the door opens,” she said, “ and 
I can see your hands trembling. If you do not 
get better we must send for Dr. Floyd. Robina 
and I have great confidence in Dr. Floyd. He 
is a young man, but he has had a great deal of 
experience.” And then she wandered ofif into a 
dissertation upon Dr. Floyd, who had a story— 
or at least looked as if he had one. 

44 A romance, I am sure, my dear,” she said. 
44 He is not more than thirty-two, and his hair 
has streaks of gray in it, and his face is so care¬ 
worn and sad, as if he had had a great trouble. 
We are very fond of him, Robina and I, and we 
always send for him, though he lives quite at 
the other end of the city.” And she shook her 
head over her tatting, and sighed. 

But if Janet Snowe needed something soothing 
in the morning, Miss Rosalinda herself needed 
something soothing before night. At five o'clock 
Miss Briggs arrived—poor Isabella Briggs—in 
her oft-turned merino and melancholy bonnet, 
and with her one shabby little trunk, looking 
desolate upon the roof of a shabby cab, whose 
driver entered into an altercation on the subject 
of fare, and drove off muttering anathemas upon 
“ ladies as was not ladies*” Miss Bird was up 
stairs when the visitor arrived; but Miss Rosa¬ 
linda met her at the door, and conducted her 


into the parlor, and then conducted her to her 
bedroom, and then conducted her back again, in 
a flutter of friendly feeling, and left her for a 
minute or so to go and bring her refreshments in 
the form of seed-cake and orange-wine. 

It was as she was returning with these luxu¬ 
ries, that she received her shock. She saw Janet 
Snowe cross the passage, enter the door of the 
room in whioh Isabella Briggjs was standing be¬ 
fore the fire, and then she heard a cry in Isa¬ 
bella's voice—a little, wild, startled cry. 

44 Beck! Oh, Beck I Oh, my dear I” 

She hurried forward, the orange wine upset¬ 
ting itself upon the seed-cake on the plate. But 
at the door she paused, held baek by a feeling 
something akin to fear. 

Poor, Bhabby Isabella Briggs was holding the 
girl in her arms, ciying over her hystericaily ; 
kissing her, and then holding her away, so that 
she might look at her face. 

“Why did you go away?” Miss Rosalinda 
heard her say. 44 It nearly broke my heart! I 
wanted to care for you, in your pain. My pool 
girl I Oh, Beck, dear! My beautiful, poor girl!’ 

Janet Snowe was shaking from head to foot, 
and seemed scarcely able to speak. 

“Hush, dear! Hush!” she said. “ Don’t 
make me break down, Bella. Don’t!” And as 
she said these last words, Miss Rosalinda was 
reminded how young she was, for she said them 
like an over-tried child. 

Miss Rosalinda began to tremble herself. The 
tears came into her eyes, and she slipped into 
the sitting-room near, and laid the cake and wine 
on a table. 

“ She called her 4 Beck,’ ” she fluttered. “ I 
will leave them to themselves. She—she called 
her 4 Beck !’ ” 

She went up to her own room, and sat down 
to calm herself. She wondered whether she 
ought to tell Robina. She wondered if she oould 
keep the secret devoutly, if she did not. She 
knew she could not face the two below, and not 
betray herself, or at least betray that she was ill 
at ease. 

44 1 am afraid to think what the mystery may 
be,” she wept. 44 She called her 4 Beck 1’ And 
what Beck did Isabella Briggs ever know, but 
that poor child at MacWhister’s.” 

But she was obliged to go down at last, and 
then she was half-alarmed again by finding her 
position made easy for her. Janet Snowe and 
little Miss Briggs stood upon the hearth together, 
holding each other’s hands. Janet was deathly 
pale. Isabella Briggs’ nose and eyes were red 
with emotion and tears. 

Janet made a step forward, and sjwke. 
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“ Mias Rosalinda,** she said, “ I have found 
aa old friend, 1 thought 1 had lost. I owe Miss 
Brigg s more grateful lore than I can lire long 
enough to pay her. She is the kindest friend I 
have on earth.” And she bent down with a 
little sob, and kissed Isabella’s shriveled hands. 

“in not tell Robina,” decided Rosalinda. 
“I couldn’t do it if I tried. It is their secret, 
aad not mine.” 

So she bore the burden within her kind, sen¬ 
timental little heart; and sometimes she found 
k a mher trying one. She was constantly afraid 
of betraying herself. She grew so restless, that 
Him Robina began to feel anxious about her, and 
threatened her with Dr. Floyd. 

“ I shall certainly send for him, if you do not 
improve,” she said. “ You are so absent-minded, 
that you stare at Isabella and Janet, sometimes, 
until I am sure they must object to it; and when 
1 speak to you, you almost jump. I did not 
think nerves were a weakness of yours, Rosa¬ 
linda.” 

Isabella Briggs had been with them nearly a 
month; and as her holiday was drawing to a 
dose, she was beginning to speak sadly of pack¬ 
ing the small trunk. 

“1 have had a long rest,” she said, “and I; 
■hall haft to work hard to make it up. Madame j 
Sesyth kins’,” shaking her head, “is not such! 
an establishment as yours was, my dear Miss | 
Bird.” 

It was during the afternoon, in the course of 
which she said this, that Miss Robina confided to 
her a little sisterly plan of hers. 

“ I know Rosalinda would not hear of such a 
thing, if I mentioned it to her beforehand,” she 
remarked; “ and so I have kept the matter to 
myself. I am anxious about Rosalinda. She is 
sot herself; she needs attention. So, I have sent 
& fine to Dr. Floyd, asking him to drop in this 
coming, in a friendly manner.” 

It was not a pleasant evening. The day closed 
in wet and dreary, and Bliss Robina almost gave : 
op the idea that her favorite would come. 

“Though I have always found that I could ' 
rely upon him,” she said to Miss Briggs. 

But Miss Briggs could scarcely feel interested 
in the matter. She was in low spirits, and 
worked upon Rosalinda’s tatting silently. They 
were all rather depressed, it seemed. Bliss Bird 
fagot to ring for lights, and they sat in a circle 
befbre the fire, and had very little to say to each 
other. Bliss Rosalinda sat in her arm-chair, and 
itimd at the coals; Miss Robina closed her eyes, 
«oi dosed ; Isabella Briggs tatted mechanically; 
Janet stood with a hand on the mantel-piece, and 
regarded her friend with heavy, wistful eyes. 


But there came a change; such a change as no 
one of them could forget till their dying day. It 
was heralded by a ring at the front door-bell, by 
a man’s voice in the hall, and then came the man 
himself, preceded by Blary Anne. 

Miss Robina awakened, and rose to meet him, 
rather sleepily. 

“Dr. Floyd,” she said. “Rosabella, here is 
Dr. Floyd.” 

Dr. Floyd advanced, holding out his hand, 
and Miss Rosalinda extended hers, feeling rather 
nervous. 

But it was never taken. Just at that moment 
the fire flamed up suddenly, and its brightness 
fell upon the white face of the girl standing near 
it, and then the man started forward, and Miss 
Rosalinda heard again the cry she had heard 
when Isabella Briggs had caught Janet in her 
arms, only this time it was wilder, and more 
shaken. 

“ Beck! Beck I Oh, God 1 Have I found 
you l” 

But the girl drew back, holding up her hand 
! in a passionate gesture. 

j “Don’t come near me 1” she said. “Don’t 
I come near me 1 Don’t speak to me! Don’t look 
I at me!” 

He would have caught her in his arms, but she 
would not let him. All her womanhood dropped 
away from her. She flung herself upon her 
knees at Isabella Briggs’ feet, and clung to her 
like a child, sobbing wildly. 

“ Bella 1” she cried out, “ Keep me! Save me! 
Save me from him, as you saved me from myself! 
Don’t let him touch me, Bella, or I shall die! 
For he is the man who broke my heart, and left 
me to face the world alone I” 

Then little Miss Briggs was strong. She held 
the girl close to her breast; her little, meagre 
face glowed with honest anger, and her eyes 
flashed. 

“Sir!” she said, “stand farther away from 
us, if you are a man at all 1 Leave us to our¬ 
selves. Leave my poor girl to me, as you left 
her to other strangers when she most needed 
your love and care. You are as hard as stone, 
and as cruel as the grave. God may forgive you, 
but I do not think He will.” 

He only stared at her, in a blind, dull fashion, 
and then he stretched out his hands with a 
groan. 

“ Beck !” he said. “ Beck, child! 

Miss Robina sank into her chair. 

“ Beck !” she gasped. “ Janet! Isabella! 
Rosalinda!” 

Miss Rosalinda, who had naturally burst into 
tears, wrung her hands. 
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“ Robina,” she said, “ it is poor, pretty Reek 
Stuart I” 

The girl stirred upon Miss Briggs’ breast. 

“ Bella,” she whispered, “ tell them how I 
hare deceived them. Ask them to forgive me.” 

So, Isabella Briggs told them. 

“ Her name is not Janet Snowe,” she said, the 
tears running down her cheeks. “ Her name is 
Rebecca Stuart, and she is the poor child 1 told 
you of eight years ago. When her father died, 
she had nowhere to go but to Mrs. MacWhis- 
ter. She lived with her when she kept school in 
Dundee, and she had a bitter life. The summer 
the school was moved to London, Mrs. MacWhis- 
ter gave her a holiday, and she went alone, poor 
child, to a little, quiet, sea-side town. When she 
was there, she met some one she had known, and 
liked, when she was at her father’s house. It 
was a young man who had been one of her 
father’s favorites. It was that man,” pointing 
to Floyd. “And in those days he was young, 
and the kind of man who is always loved, 
whether he deserves it or not. Because I cannot 
bear to speak at any length, I will only tell you 
that, before the holiday was over, he had per¬ 
suaded her to marry him, and she thought all 
her sorrow was over. She was happy for just 
three weeks, and then he told her that he must 
leave her for a few days; only a few days, to 
attend to some money matter. Well, he kissed 
her innocent lips, and went away; and from that 
day to this she never saw him again.” 

She would have continued, but Beck Stuart 
stopped her. She lifted her face, and looked up 
at Floyd. 

“ I will tell the rest,” she said. “ I know it 
best.” She spoke in a hard voice, almost as if 
she was repeating a lesson. 

“ He went away, and he did not comeback. 
1 was only a child, sixteen years old, ana I be¬ 
lieved he would. I did not know where to write. 
I did not know what to da; and I could only 
wait. So I waited until I dare wait no longer, 
because the woman of the house frightened me 
with the things she said. 1 left her my address, 
and I went back to Mrs. MaoWhister’s. I had 
nowhere else to go. Then I waited there, but 
nothing came—not a line nor a word. And, at 
last, one night Mrs. MacWhister came to me, 
looking like a madwoman. She said she lyul 
found me out, and I had disgraced myself for¬ 
ever. She would not listen to a word I said, and 
in my misery I think I was mad, too. She told 
me to go, and I caught up a shawl, and ran out 
into the night. I think I wandered about the 
streets until morning,and then Bella found me. 
I don’t know why she cared for me, but she did. 


She took me to a little house in a by-street, and 
then I went down upon my knees on the floor, 
and told her everything. She made me get up, and 
she cried and kissed me, and said she would try to 
help me, and no one should know. I made her 
promise not to telL I stayed in that house for 
six months, and she gave me all the money she 
earned—I know she did. But I could not let 
her do it always, though she begged me to; so 
one morning I got up very early, and took my 
little boy in my arms, and I went away leaving 
her a letter. From that time to this I have 
fought for myself and Archie. It has been very 
hard sometimes, but I have done it. Miss Rosa¬ 
linda,” turning to the little old maid, “ the little 
boy you have seen playing in the Square is my 
little boy. I Uld him to play there, so that J 
could watch him, because, only to see him com¬ 
forts me, and makes me forget. He is different 
from other children, and he is all I have in th* 
world.” 

She had scarcely finished speaking befoi* 
Floyd held her in his arms. His faoe was whit' 
and wild, and his limbs shook under him; th' 
passion of grief, and pity, and love in his eyej 
was terrible to see. He would not let her go; 
he held her close and fast. 

“ The mother of my child cannot refuse to 
hear me,” he cried. “ The mother of my child 
cannot condemn me unheard. I have that claim 
to plead, at least, thank Qod, thank God ! Oh, 
Beck, my owu 1 Do you think I have not a story 
to tell, too ?” 

A little moan broke from her lips. 

“ You left me,” she sobbed ; “you left me all 
alone.” 

“ I left you, thinking I should hold you in my 
arms again in a few days, at farthest,” he an¬ 
swered, his words poured forth with mad eager¬ 
ness ; “ and but that Fate was so cruel to us, 
all would have been fair and smooth. Oh, how 
cruel Fate has been I The morning I bade you 
good-by, I thought myself the happiest man on 
earth. I was so fhll of hope and joy that 1 
could scarcely contain myself. I was little more 
than a boy, and my heart was so light! When I 
reached London, I walked through the streets, 
instead of driving, and on my way I came upon 
a sight that stopped me. It was a woman crouch¬ 
ing upon a door-step, meaning and shivering. I 
could not bear to pass her, and I stopped and 
spoke to her; but it seemed that she could not 
understand. She only looked up at me, and 
moaned afVesh. Then I saw where the trouble 
lay. She was stricken with some desperate sick¬ 
ness, and was half-delirious. I could not go on 
i then, so I did my best to help her. I called a 
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mb, and put her into it, and went with her to 
the nearest hospital, and did not leave her until 
1 had seen her comfortably provided for; But* 
before I had accomplished this, I had made a 
focovery. This poor creature, whom I had sup¬ 
ported in my arms, was stricken with the most 
hathsome of diseases. The house-surgeon called 
mb aside, and told me that she was infected with 
■ttB-pox, and he warned me to take all possible 
precautions at once. 1 went to my lodgings, and 
obeyed him in every trifle, but a dull fear seemed | 
to seise upon me. That was why I would not | 
ante at first. I thought I would wait until the ! 
foager was over, if I eseaped. But I did not 
scape. In a few days more I found I must give 
in, and then it was too late. It was weeks be¬ 
fore my mind waa dear. I lay at Death’s door, 
and everybody deserted me but the old woman 
ay doctor had engaged as nurse. Beck, my dear, 
for the sake of those childish, honeymoon days, 
sad for the sake of the child I have never seen, 
say you believe me !” 

She clung to him with a tempest of weeping. 
She held him as closely now as he had held her. 

“Every word 1” she sobbed. “Every word 1 
tih, how can I bear to hear it ?” 

“It was long before I oould travel safely,” he 
vest on. “ And though 1 wrote to you, 1 re¬ 
ceived jno answer. But at last I might go, and I 
want; and. Beck, you were gone, and the little 
hottae stood empty.” 

** Empty 1“ she echoed. 

“Empty. The woman who kept it had gone 
to Australia, to join her husband. She had left 
the house scarcely a week after you did.” 

Mine Ronsllnda shook her head, and wiped her 
eyes afresh. 

“ Jtobina,” she murmured, “ Angelica Or- 
aondsby-” But there her feelings over¬ 

powered her. 

“I went to Dundee,” continued Dr. Floyd, 
“ though my long illness had left me a very in¬ 
definite impression of Mrs. MacWhister’s address. 
But I did not find you. At that time, I know 


now, you were in London. We had been so near 
to each other, my poor love, end yet so far away. 
Then, in my despair and weakness, I fell ill 
again, and was helpless for months; but from 
that day to this, Beck, I swear that I never gave 
up my search for you. I should never have 
given it up, save with my life. Look at my face. 
See the gray streaks in my hair, and tell me 
whether a man who had been false could bear 
such marks as these.” 

* She pulled the caro-lined face down, and kissed 
it passionately, with all the remorseful abandon 
of a child. She kissed his hair; she even kissed 
his hands, and his coat. But in a moment more 
her strength gave way. 

“ Hold me close, Jack 1” she cried, calling him 
by the old, boyish name he remembered so well. 
“ Hold me dose, Jock, and do not let me go I The 
sorrow did not kill me; but 1 think—I think 

the joy-” And she fainted upon his breast. 

| He carried her to the sofa, and laid her down; 

| and, of course, for the next quarter of an hour, 

| Miss Bobina, and Miss Rosalinda, and Isabella 
Briggs, filled the room with a wild excitement of 
hurrying to and fro, and running against each 
other, and advising a score of remedies in chorus; 
and when the worst was over, and the girl opened 
her eyes, the three grouped themselves about her, 
and were all fain to fan her, and to apply smell¬ 
ing-salts at once. But Beck only saw her hus¬ 
band ; and when he knelt at her side, she curled 
her slender arm about his neck. 

“Jack,” she whispered, “send somebody for 
my baby. He is seven years old, but he is my 
baby yet. Send somebody for my baby.” 

Then Isabella Briggs stepped forward. 

“ Let me go,” she pleaded. “ He knows me. 
He is my baby, too, Beck.” 

“ Yes,” said Beck. “ Kiss me, Bella, and go.” 

And Bella went, and did her errand well. 
And she who had saved Beck from despair and 
death, gave Beck’s child into her father’s arms, 
and thanked God, in her simple, kindly heart, 
that her work was done. 


RELEASED. 

BT MAKIB S. LADD. 


Bn Jay with her white arms folded 
Acroea, in a meek embrace, 

And a light and beauty immortal 
Spread over her pale, young face. 

Wo felt that thi* world's dull prison 
Held captiTe a soul that pined; 

That the eyes that were onward gazing, 
Were casting no glance behind. 


And yet wa prayed she might linger, 
And hoped for a respite brief; 

Could she but stay till Autumn, 

And fade with tho falling leaf. 

But our lore was only cheating 
Conviction that gave us pain. 

For a beaatifhl form, white shrouded, 
Was soon where our Jo ve had lain. 
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CHAPTER I. 

He opened his eyes feebly, with a vain effort 
to recall the past. But he was only conscious 
that he lay in a tent, that a corner of the tent 
was raised at the foot of his bed, and that through 
this aperture he could see camels tethered, the 
sand-hills of the desert , and a few stars low down 
on the black Arabian sky. 

Where was he ? How came he here ? He closed 
his eyes again in the painful effort to under¬ 
stand it all. 

Slowly, and, at first, very vaguely, it returned 
to him. The march through the desert from 
Egypt, the Bedouins’ attack, and the desperate 
resistance against overwhelming odds. He re¬ 
membered seeing all his comrades fall, except 
two. He remembered how, with his back set 
against a rock, fighting on foot in the manner of 
the legionaries, he and they, at the last, had been 
about to fall beneath the fiery lances that wheeled 
and shouted in their front, when, suddenly, the 
tramp of horse was heard, a cloud of dust rose 
between him and the setting sun, a gleam of 
spears broke from the cloud, and with a rush 
like a whirlwind, a hundred warriors swept the 
Bedouins away. But after that he forgot nearly 
everything. Exhausted by the loss of blood, 
stunned by the sudden reaction from despair to 
hope, he had fallen senseless at the feet of his 
deliverers. 

He had, nevertheless, a vague idea of being 
lifted up and borne on a litter; of suffering vio¬ 
lent pain ; and then of losing all sense and con¬ 
sciousness in perfect oblivion. As his mind 
feebly strove to recall all this, he became con¬ 
scious that a cool hand was laid on his brow. 
He opened his eyes again, and looking up, saw 
a vislbn of such surpassing beauty, that, involun¬ 
tarily, he uttered a low exclamation. 

Human nature is the same, substantially, in 
all ages. At five-and-twenty there are few men 
insensible to the charm of a lovely face. The 
period of our story is that of the first century of 
the Christian era, and the wounded traveler was 
a Roman officer, who had been attacked by Be¬ 
douins while bearing dispatches from Egypt to 
Jerusalem. But as he looked up and saw the face 
that bent over him, made more beautiful than 
ever by its tender pity, he fell as fhlly and sud¬ 
denly into love os if he had lived in this nine- 
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teenth century. He had seen, in his days, all 
the most beautiful women of the then civilized 
world; but neither the stately grace of the Ro¬ 
man, nor the ravishing loveliness of the Greek, 
nor the mystic, night-like beauty of the Egyptian, 
rivaled that of the face beside him. It was a 
face more Oriental than either: a face also of 
greater power. The eyes that gazed down on 
him were like the stars of midnight skies. But 
the instant he spoke, the fair intruder turned, 
and was gone. A light, elastic footstep; the 
musical rustle of soft garments; a half-shy, half- 
pitying glance, as she lifted a corner of the tent: 
and then he was alone. 

He was puzzled more than ever. Such a face, 
he well know, was not to be found in the tent of 
a wandering Bedouin. Besides, he had noticed 
that her garments were not of Arab fashion, and 
were made of the oostliest stuffs. 

The effort to comprehend this mystery was 
too much for his weak brain, and closing his eyes 
with a sense of faintness, he sank into sleep. 

When he awoke again, the night must ‘ have 
been far advanced, for the tent-flap was closed^ 
and a light was burning beside him. It was the 
touch of firm fingers on his wrist that aroused 
him. He looked up, and saw a man of venerable 
aspect, richly attired. 

“You have slept long and well,” said the 
visitor, in the Latin tongue. “The fever is 
gone. Your hurts, though severe, are not dan¬ 
gerous. In a few days you will be able to travel 
again.” 

“For which I must thank you, most noble 
sir,” replied the invalid. “ I recall your face 
now. It was you who rode at the head of the 
troop that rescued me from the Bedouins. It is 
the skill of your leech, doubtless, that has 
brought me back from the Bhores of Styx. I 
am not ungrateful; and Cuius Julius Atilia, for 
I am a Roman noble, has some little influence.” 

“Ah! are you, indeed, of the Atilia family?” 
was the answer. “ I knew, then, your father. 
I am a Hebrew; but I have been in Rome, and 
more than once. In my own land, they call me 
Prince of Jerusalem.” 

“ A Hebrew prince!” exclaimed the young 
man. “ I thought I was among Arabs.” 

“ No! Even the thieving Bedouins are hardly 
real Arabs. They are outcasts rather, such as 
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art to be found on all frontiers: the true Arabs 
stay farther in the desert, and live on their 
countless flocks and herds. It was when coming 
from a visit to the chief of one of the mightiest 
of these tribes, that 1 saw you, sore beset, and 
hastened to your succor. Our tents were about 
to he pitched in this green spot, and thither I 
bare you. But we have talked enough for the 
present: the night wanes; take this potion; in 
the morning we will have farther converse.” 

The young Roman saw that expostulation 
would be useless, so he swallowed the draught, 
lay back on his pillow, and was soon asleep. 

But his first thought, when he woke, was of 
the fair apparition. The day passed, however, 
and yet she did npt appear. In her stead came 
his venerable host. 

“ Nothing could be more favorable than your 
symptoms,” said the latter, feeling the invalid's 
poise. “ In a very few days we shall be able to 
resume our journey.” 

“I beg, I hope,” interrupted the young man, 
“ that jou will not delay it on my account. I 
feel quite strong.” He made an attempt to rise, 
bat sank back exhausted. “ Ah! I am weaker 
than I thought. However, leave me here—my 
own attendants, such as survive, will suffice to 
take care of me, or, if not-” 

But here his host interposed. 

“ You do not know our nation, or you would 
not talk thus. When a stranger has once come 
within our gates, he is sacred to us: if needs be, 
we will die in his defense. And my house,” and 
a proud look came over his face. “ has ever been 
foremost, even among our princely houses, in re¬ 
cognizing the rites of hospitality. In this case, 
too, it is a pleasure, and not merely a duty, for, 
as I hinted before, I knew your family. I met 
your father once, in Rome, at the house of 
Agrippa; and was afterward entertained by him 
in his own palace. I am only returning, there¬ 
fore, the kindness then shown to me.” 

“But with interest,” Baid the young man. 

“When you are fit to be removed,” continued 
the host, 44 we will set forth, by easy stages; and 
m you will still be too weak to be left to the care 
of strangers, I shall carry you to my own house: 
it is just outside the walls of Jerusalem, in a 
eoel and airy location, the very place for a con¬ 
valescent. There, it is all arranged. Not a word! 
You are my prisoner, if you will not be my 

pest” 

He smiled as he speke, a smile of rare sweet- 
m*, which lit up wondrously a countenance 
that, in repose, seemed too harsh. It now flashed 
<m the young Roman that this was the same smile 
bs had seen on the face of the fair apparition, 

You LX IX—8 


and that his unknown nurse must be the old 
man’s daughter. The next words of his host con¬ 
firmed this. 

“ Or, if you will not listen to me, I shall bring 
in my daughter as my ally,” he said. 44 She has 
been your principal nurse. With our people, 
the women play the parts of physician and sur¬ 
geon : they do it more deftly than men ; and they 
have, at least we Hebrews think, even greater 
skill. My daughter knows simples of sovereign 
efficacy, the secret of which has come down, in 
our family, from the times of our great father 
Abraham. You yourself are an example of their 
power. Had you fallen into the hands of a com¬ 
mon leech, you would have been tortured, by 
this time, into a high fever; but Miriam, by 
using cold water freely, and administering judi¬ 
ciously a few simple remedies, has brought you 
already to such a condition, that nature will soon 
do the rest.” 

44 It was your daughter, then,” stammered the 
sick man, “ that I saw, last night.” 

44 Yes! She thought you still in a stupor, and 
stole in to bathe your head, and to observe your 
symptoms.” 

“ I—I long to thank her—in person,” said the 
young man, with Btrange embarrassment, and 
rising, in his enthusiasm, on his elbow. 44 1 
owe a life, you know, to her—and to you,” he 
added, coloring, and afraid he had betrayed 
himself. 

44 As soon as you can sit up, she will be glad 
to receive you. Few are like her. She is the 
image of her dear mother, and my Salome was 
the best of her sex.” He wiped away a tear, 
hurriedly, adding, 44 Excuse me I But it is in our 
blood to love intensely, and to love forever. More 
than ten years have passed, since my wife was 
gathered to our fathers, but I mourn for her yet 
with a grief that knows no alleviation.” 

When, a few days after, the young Roman, 
saw the prince’s daughter again, he became more 
hopelessly in love than ever. 44 With what grace* 
she moves,” he said to himself. 44 How serene 
and heavenly her countenance in repose; and' 
with what intelligence it lights up when she* 
speaks! Never before did accents so musical 
fall from woman’8 lips” 

44 Come what may,” he soliloquized, a few 
days after, 44 1 will win and wed her, if I can. 
What care I if she is a Hebrew? Her family is 
as noble as mine. Among her sex she is simply 
peerless.” 

Still later, he said, 44 Ah! if I could only think 
she returned my passion. But, though always 
kind, she is reticent and shy. I suppose she 
thinks me a monster of ignorance and brutality,. 
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if not even of heathenism! her race believe them¬ 
selves to be set apart from, and above, all others ; 
her father, the prince, would rather see her dead, 

I suppose, than wedded to a Roman.” 

It was in no very sanguine mood, therefore, 
that the young man accompanied his host home¬ 
ward. They went by easy stages, so as not to 
fatigue the convalescent. During these days little 
was seen of Miriam, who traveled with her women, 
on white dromedaries. But when, on tho last 
evening, the cavaloade approached Jerusalem, 
even the young Roman forgot something of his 
despondency; for there, before him, rose wall 
on wall, battlement on battlement, turret on tur¬ 
ret, tower on tower; and behind them white 
palaces, gleaming in the setting sun with their 
marbles of multiform color; and above them all 
the great Temple of the Most High ; the whole 
glittering like ten thousand jewels: jasper, and 
emerald, and sapphire, and beryl, and onyx: 
the type of that New Jerusalem, which the 
Prophet saw in his vision at Patmos, and of 
which the young Roman was destined to hear, in 
the darker days coming, which happily he could 
not now foresee. 


CHAPTER II. 

Miriam, her father, and their guest, were sit¬ 
ting, toward sunset, on the terrace, in front of 
the Prince’s villa. The day had been extremely 
sultry, and the cool, westerly breeze, that had in 
it just a suggestion of the far-off Mediterranean, 
was indescribably refreshing after the heats of 
the noon. 

14 How beautiful those hills are,” said the 
young Roman. “You seem to have brought 
every available bit. into cultivation, too. Your 
acclivities, even the steepest, are terraced to 
the top.” 

“ It has alwaye been a land flowing with milk 
and honey,” said the Prince, proudly. “For 
ages, remember, it has been densely populated, 
and under the highest cultivation. Yet I often 
think, that, if man should devastate it, it might 
become almost deserted, and grow to be as sterile 
as parts of Syria. Look at that fair city yonder, 
and how it shines in the sunlight.” For Jerusa¬ 
lem rose, like a beautiful vision, on its hills across 
the valley. “ Perhaps, even in our time, its 
streets may become desolate, and owls hoot in its 
watch-towers.” 

“It is not possible,” said the young man, 
earnestly. “ Who would do this ?” 

“ Your people, my son.” 

“ Our people 1 Romo, you mean ?” 

“ Yes I Do you not see that it is the destiny 


of your nation to aspire after universal do¬ 
minion ?” 

“ But surely, your beautiful city will remain 
intact, whatever may happen. Your people will 
accept the citizenship, as others have. We shall 
all alike be Romans.” 

How proudly he spoke the words I * I am a 
Roman citizen,” was still a talisman, at which 
hostile kings turned pale. 

44 You do not know my race. They are stub¬ 
born, almost fanatical, especially the lower or¬ 
ders : they will fight to the last man, sooner than 
be conquered; and, when all is lost, will slay 
themselves, their wives and children. It may be 
in the counsels of the Most High, that Rome, for 
some wise purpose, as yet not generally sus¬ 
pected, should have universal dominion. But 
; there is not one Hebrew in a thousand who 
will believe it, and the storm, of which, even 
now, we hear mutterings in Galilee, may over¬ 
whelm us all. The greatest, the last, of our Pro¬ 
phets, be his Name reverently spoken, has pre¬ 
dicted that the end is close at hand.” 

Miriam, during this conversation, had been 
growing more and more uneasy. With her fine 
; tact, she saw that this was a subject on which her 
father, and his guest, could hardly agree. She 
hastened, therefore, like a true woman, to change 
the conversation. 

44 Do not let us, father, sadden our guest, with 
anticipations of our country’s future,” she said. 

“ He needs all bright and joyful things to re¬ 
store him fully to health. Stay, I will sing for 
you. Shall I?” 

“If you will bo so kind,” said the guest, with a 
fervor that brought the quick blood to her cheek. 
“ I do not know how it is, but we have no such 
voices in Italy.” 

She sang accordingly, and he listened en¬ 
tranced. When she had finished one song, he 
begged for another, and so the time passed till 
the sun sank below the horizon, and the stars 
came out brilliant and palpitating against the 
deep blue sky. Then attendants brought wraps 
for Miriam, and the Roman drew his toga close 
about him, for the night air grew suddenly chiH. 

44 Do you know,” said the young man, after a 
silence of some moments, turning to the Prince, 
44 that I admire, more than anything else I see 
here, the manner in which you treat your wo¬ 
men. In Egypt women are but little more than 
slaves. In Greece they are either household 
| drudges or meretricious toys. Even with us, 
even with those of the older blood, where th« 
marriage tie is one of peculiar significance anc 
sanctity, woman is not entirely the equal of man 
But here, wife and husband, father and daughter 
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sister sod brother, seem to be absolutely on the ' 
•ame footing. Your women share the thoughts 
and aspirations of the men : they talk with you 
on the same subjects ; and yet I do not see that 
they are less truly feminine than ours, but rather 
more so.” 

A quick look of gratitude shot flrom the usually 
iky eyes of Miriam, which the speaker was for- 
tunate enough to catch, and it made his heart 
beat high with hope. Never, as yet, had he re¬ 
ceived such a look. 

“We even have our prophetesses,” said the 
naiden, in a sudden glow of happiness aand en¬ 
thusiasm. “ Our Sacred Writings are full of 
their doings.” j 

“ I have heard much of those Sacred Writings,” j 
Mid the young Roman, seizing an opportunity j 
for which he had been long waiting. “ I would J 
fain learn more of them. You know,” he added, 

“ that our cultivated classes no longer believe in 
the mythology of our fathers. Many are atheists 
at heart. I cannot be that, for I cannot live 
without faith ; and in your Holy Word, perhaps, 

1 might find peace.” 

Miriam's heart gave a great bound for joy, and 
then stood still. These were words for which 
the had never dared to hope. We have spared 
the secrets of her sex, up to this point, but it 
would be folly now to deny that she had not re¬ 
mained indifferent to the very evident admira¬ 
tion of their guest. His manly form, his high-bred 
air, his speaking countenance, the nobility of 
his sentiments, the eloquence with which he dis¬ 
cussed questions with her father, and the close 
intimacy in which she had now lived with him 
for the last fortnight, had produced their natural 
effect on her virgin heart. Not naturally impres¬ 
sionable, she yet was a woman; and here, for 
the first time, she had met her ideal. But she 
knew the prejudices of the average Roman; his 
lofty scorn of all other races ; and especially his 
particular aversion to what he considered the 
sullen, hateful Hebrew. An impassable barrier 
existed, she had fully believed, between her and 
their guest. But now, oh, blissful certainty! all 
this had vanished. Of his own free will he hod 
declared his wish to study the Hebrew record. 
What could it mean but one thing? He was 
ready, for her sake, to renounce his creed. 

“ My daughter,” said her father, “ is skilled 
in aH the learning of our religion. During your 
convalescence you can read our Holy Books with 
her. Our faith is no new one. It is older than 
the oldest. The twelve tables were delivered to 
Moees even before your great Founder drove his 
ploughshares around the Palatine. When Abra¬ 
ham communed with God, in the deserts of Meso¬ 


potamia, the Persian had not invaded Greece. 
Men, like myself, who have studied history, hav« 
come to the conclusion that certain nations have 
specific missions confided to them by the Al¬ 
mighty. To Greece was given the task to de¬ 
velops the beautiful. Her temples and her statues 
have never been equalled, and I doubt if they 
ever will. The destiny of Rome is to give order 
and law to the world, and for that reason, as 
well as for others, she is to conquer all nations, 
and bring them within their fold.” He sighed. 

“ And yours ? For surely so great a people 
must have a mission also.” 

“ Ours is the noblest of all,” answered the 
Prince, drawing himself up proudly. “It is 
to give a living faith to mankind. It was to us 
that the Most High himself appeared on Sinai. 
To us He promised this Messiah. For our reli¬ 
gion, remember, is not a stationary one, like 
others ; it is a religion of development also, and 
that development comes through this Messiah. 
But more of this another time. The night grows 
too cool for my old blood, and your invalid veins. 
Daughter, lead the way.” 

The days, that followed, came and passed, like 
a happy dream. Together Miriam and her guest 
perused the Hebrew Scriptures. To the young 
Roman, to whom they were fresh and new, they 
came with singular force, with an innate convic- 
; tion of their inspiration. The Prophets espccialy 
fixed and mastered him. He was never weary 
; of referring to them, or to some of the sublime 
; passages of the Psalms. And daily Miriam grew 
; more and more tender; and a new light was 
seen in her eyes ; and her voice had a sweeter 
tone. Her father wondered what had come to 
her, and said to himself, “ She is more and more 
like my dead Salome.” 

But to this happy dream there came a rude 
awakening. Their guest was now able to take 
exercise, both on foot and in the saddle, and 
they made numerous excursions about the neigh¬ 
borhood. At last, one day, it was proposed to 
visit the city. •* We have a house there, where 
we reside in winter: they call it a palace,” said 
Miriam, blushing, “and I suppose it is well 
worth seeing. We will go there this morning, 
you and I, for my father has dome affairs to at¬ 
tend to; and I will show you city life in Jeru¬ 
salem, so that when yon return home, you can 
contrast it with that ot nc:r-t ” 

80 they went, and spent a blissftil day, a day 
that neither ever forgot. But as they were re¬ 
turning through the narrow street, their caval¬ 
cade was stopped by a great crowd. 

“ What is it ?” said the young Roman. “ I see 
a wild, fanatical-looking man, with tattered garb, 
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and a long staff, and a crowd following him. 
What is he saying?” 

“ Listen,” answered Miriam, with sudden awe 
in her voice. “ He comes nearer.” 

By this time this/strange object had approached 
within a few paces, the throng parting hurriedly 
to make way for him. His eyes were bloodshot, 
his beard was disheveled, his gray hair floated 
like a wild banner through the air. He ran on, 
apparently seeing neither to the right nor to the 
left, although his head turned incessantly, now 
thiB way, now that. The young Roman, by this 
time, knew enough of the Hebrew tongue to 
understand what was ordinarily said, and he now 
caught the wild words with which this madman, 
as he thought, was infecting the crowd. 

“Woe, woe to Jerusalem I” cried the man. 

“ Woe, woe, woe I” 

As he passed the cavalcade, he looked at 
Miriam, and cried “Woe, woe!” then turning 
to the young Roman, he cried, “ woe, woe!” 
again, more loudly than before. 

The next moment he had passed, and the crowd 
dosing around him, he was lost to sight. But 
still, distinct and awful, though fainter and 
fainter, came the cry, “ woe, woe to Jerusalem!” 
till even the stout heart of the young man, a 
heart not given to superstitious forebodings, 
chilled with a sudden fear. 

“ Who is he ?” he said, at last. 

“ Have you not heard?” Miriam spoke with 
an awed voice, and under her breath. “ Many, 
many years ago—it was when my father was 
quite a young man—there arose a great Teacher 
in our country. But he had many enemies, and 
at last, here, in Jerusalem, a popular tumult 
broke out, and the mob demanded His death. 
The Roman governor, it was in Pilate’s time, 
hesitated; he could see no evil in the accused, 
he said. But at last he yielded, though not till 
he had called for water, and dipping his hands 
in it, said he washed himself free of the guilt.” 

For awhile she was too much moved to go on. 

“ They scourged him, and mocked him,” she 
continued, the tears in tier eyes, and her voice 
vibrating with indignation, “ and as he went to 
execution, a man in the crowd jeered. The 
Teacher turned, the story goes, and said, but 
with ineffable mildness, ‘ Tarry till I come.’ 
This is the man! And it means,” she said, with a 
broken voice, “that he is to wander on forever, 
till the Day of Judgment. This happened forty 
years ago. He was fifty then, and looks no older 
now. And so it will be to the end.” 

Her listener heard her with amazed surprise. 
But he checked the words, that at first rose to 
his lips. 


“ I think 1 have heard something of this be¬ 
fore,” he said, however. “ The Teacher, of whom 
you speak, was called the Nazarene, was he 
not?” In spite of his high-bred resolve not to 
show what he thought, a slight sneer crept into 
his voice. 

The tone of ill-concealed contempt went like a 
dagger to Miriam’* heart. She made no answer. 
What could she say ? The sneer was not only 
an everlasting severance of their affection, but 
seemed to her almost impious in itself. 

For Miriam and her father, as the reader may, 
by this time, have suspected, were secretly Chris¬ 
tians. She saw now, that, though her lover 
might have married one of the Hebrew faith, he, 
like most of his race, was so prejudiced against 
Christianity, that accord between him and her 
was impossible. 

Little more was said during the journey back 
to the villa. To all her companion’s attempts at 
conversation, Miriam replied only in monosylla¬ 
bles, and the moment they alighted, she excused 
herself on the plea of a headache, apd fled to 
her room. 

Once there, she flung herself on her bed, and 
: burst into a passion of tears. As a Christian she 
had already given up her lover. Alas ! as a wo¬ 
man, she had not, and she felt, almost, as if she 
could not. 

In bitter, bitter struggles, often conquered, but 
ever renewed, the night waned on. 


CHAPTER III. 

At last she fell asleep. But her slumbers 
were feverish, and she awoke unrefreshed. She 
rose early, and went out into the terraced gar¬ 
den, for a walk, and to gain strength. 

She was standing, with her hands clasped be¬ 
fore her, gazing abstractedly at the sun rising 
above the turrets and battlements of Jerusalem, 
when an approaching step caused her to turn. 
A patriarchal figure, somewhat bent with age, 
but whose face was still full of fire and energy, 
was coming down the walk. She ran forward, 
with both handB extended. 

“ Weloome, welcome, my father,” she ex¬ 
claimed, using the title with which Christians, 
even at that early day, had begun to address their 
spiritual pastors. “We have not seen you for 
some time.” 

“ The peace of God be with you, my daughter,” 
he said, stretching forth his hands in benedic¬ 
tion, while she bowed her head, for a moment, 
before him. “ No, I have been beyond Jordan, 
to visit some of the faithful. Nor should I have 
returned, even now, if it had not been borne in 
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upon me that you were in need of my counsels. 

Is it not so, my child ?” 

He looked keenly at her as he spoke. The 
color rose to her brow, and her eyes fell before 
him. Then a great sadness came to her face. 

“Open your heart to me, my daughter,” he 
said, tenderly, laying a hand on her head. 44 You 
do not look happy. Is it—is it anything con¬ 
nected with this young Roman noble ?” 

At any other time, Miriam might have been 
able to control her feelings; but she was ex¬ 
hausted by the anguish of the night, and she 
burst into tears. 

“Ah! as I feared,” he said. “Poor, poor 
child!** His hand dwelt caressingly on the bowed 
head beside him, as if it had been that of a 
daughter of his own. 

Miriam wept on, her face buried in her hands. 

“Nor do I wonder at it,” he continued. “ I 
hare seen, from the first, that he loved you. But 
consider, my daughter, he is a worshipper of 
false gods, and you, you are a Christian.” 

“I have considered,” sobbed Miriam. “I 
haTe considered, and I have given him up for- 
CTer.” 

“ That is well, my child. The great apostle, 
in an epistle which he has just written to one of 
the churches, discourages, as you know, alliances 
between believers and unbelievers. We have a 
hard fight before us, if we would win the crown. 
But, blessed be God, He gives strength to those 
who struggle, yes, and peace, perfect, eternal 
peace, at last.*’ 

“ Bnt, father,” said Miriam, timidly, 44 he 
might become a Christian. Let him once hear 
the blessed truth-” 

“ Alas ! alas ! my child,” he said, interrupting 
her, “ lean on no such broken reed. If you had 
remained a Hebrew in faith, it might have been 
different. Agrippa married Berenice. But ours 
is a despised sect. As yet, as a rule, only the 
poor belong to it. He would consider it a dis¬ 
grace, to which his haughty blood never could 
submit, to wed a Nazarene.” 

“Yes, yes, I knew it,” sobbed Miriam. 

An infinite pitj came into the old man’s face. 

“My daughter,” he said, “the path that lies 
before us, who profess the true faith, is not one 
of roses. But it is the path He trod before us, 
and He trod it without complaining. What says 
the inspired Word ? 4 The burden of our iniqui¬ 
ties was laid on Him.’ 4 He was led like a lamb 
to the slaughter.' If there was any doubt of 
His teachings, if this world was the all in all, we 
might say to ourselves, 1 eat, drink, and be merry.’ 
But I know,” and here the aged man rose on his 
feet, and stood over her, his tall figure seeming 


to dilate to colossal proportions, while his face 
glowed with a Prophet’s fire, “ that there is a 
Resurrection of the Dead, and everlasting bliss 
for those who hold fast to the end. My daughter, 
remember, remember, He died for us. I have 
talked, in person, with the blessed apostles, who 
saw His ascension. I stood by when Stephen 
was stoned, and beheld his face, as that of an 
angel, when Heaven opened, and the saints in 
glory were revealed to him. Oh, my child! my 
child! stand fast. The Evil One tempts us in 
many guises. He has come, in this winning 
shape, to tempt you now.” 

Miriam answered, with a firm voice, inspired 
by his enthusiasm. 

“ Fear not 1 I will tread the path, and unflinch¬ 
ingly, father.” 

44 God give you strength,” he said, as he left her. 

Her resolution was soon put to the test. Her 
aged pastor had hardly disappeared when another 
step was heard on the walk, a step she recog¬ 
nized as that of her lover. With a great effort 
she controlled her emotion, and met him with a 
smile of welcome. 

Something inexplicable in that greeting, how¬ 
ever, he could not tell exactly what, chilled the 
lover. He had come to declare his love for Mi¬ 
riam, but at this he thought of postponing what 
he had to say. But further suspense, he felt, 
would be intolerable. So be spoke at onoe. 

He was eloquent by nature, even impassioned, 
and never had he been more eloquent than 
he was now. 

Miriam heard him in silence, but with down- 
east eyes, and fast-changing color. When he 
had finished, she made a great effort, and looked 
him bravely in tlie face. 

44 But I am a Christian,” she said. That was 
all. Then her heart stood still. 

44 A Christian! A Christian!” He recoiled 
from her unconsciously as he spoke. 

Nor can words describe the horror of that ex¬ 
clamation. It is almost impossible, indeed, in 
this nineteenth century, to understand the feel¬ 
ing of a high-born Roman toward Christianity. 
It was not only that he regarded it as a delusion, 
not only that he despised it as a religion merely 
of the poor; but he had been taught to consider 
it as stained with the foulest, even the most ob¬ 
scene rites. He really knew nothing of it ex¬ 
cept from hearsay, but that attributed to it the 
sacrifice of infants at secret meetings, and af¬ 
firmed that it practised at the Agapse, or love- 
feasts, things which would have been revolting 
even at the orgies of Bacchus. Pliny regarded it 
with distrust, almost with abhorrence. So did his 
august master, the emperor Trajan, not ordina- 
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rily unjust or harsh. So did, still later, Marcus 
Aurelius, though, perhaps, no man ever lived, 
who, being a heathen, had in him so muoh of the 
real essence of Christianity. If Miriam had 
told her lover that she practised incantations, 
that she was another Locusta, he would not 
have been more thunderstruck. 

“But—but,” he stammered, regaining speech, 
“I thought you were of the faith of Moses; 
and surely none despise these Christians more.’* 

“ I was born in that faith, but my father and 
I have long been Christians. Christianity is but 
a development of the other. The Prophets always I 
pointed to a Messiah, and the Messiah has come.” ' 

“A Christian! A Christian!” He uttered 
the words as if he hardly knew what he was 
saying, but in tones of anguish, that went to 
Miriam’s heart. “Oh! Almighty Jove,” and he 
lifted both arms, extended wide, to the sky, 
“ let not my reason go. I would rather she had 
said she was a sorceress.” 

“ I think I had better go within,” said Miriam, 
with dignity. “ You will excuse jne, I know, 
from the morning meal.” 

“ Forgive me, forgive me!” he cried. “ I think 
I am mad already. Do not go yet. Hear me 
but a motaent.” 

He tried to take her hand, but she withdrew 
it behind her. 

“ You do not mean it,” he cried, incoherently. 
“ It is but a dream, an insane dream. You will 
not put a barrier, forever, between us.” As she 
still moved on, he interposed before her. “ And 
but yesterday I was so happy! Yain fool that I 
was. I began even to hope you loved me. Oh! 
unsay those words. Anything, anything, but a 
Christian !” 

“ And I hoped, also,” began Miriam. Then 
checking herself, she added, “ But I will not say 
what I hoped. A gulf divides us that is impas¬ 


sable. But may the God in whom I believe,” 
and she raised her eyes reverently towards hea¬ 
ven, “may that God make you happy, and bring 
you at last to the truth. In that blessed event,” 
and here her voice almost broke down, and great 
tears, despite herself, rolled along her cheeks, 
“ we shall meet once more—never to be sepa¬ 
rated—in a happier and better world.” 

She was gone. By a swift movement down a 
side-path, she escaped from him, and fled toward 
the house. 

But suddenly, before she had gone many steps, 
she was confronted by her aged pastor, who, 
having seen the interview, still lingered about 
the ground, divining that he would be needed. 

He took her hand, and led her silently to a 
corner of the terrace, where the precipice fell 
sheer down, and whence, lying over to the east, 
the city could be seen in all the splendor of the 
new-risen sun. 

In the foreground, and just across the valley, 
was a steep, long hill, that, quite within a gene¬ 
ration, had boen, for the first time, included 
within the walls, when what was called the New 
City had been built. The top of this acclivity 
could just be seen above the wall, and glowed, in 
the radiance, like molten gold. 

“See, it is Calvary, and Calvary transfigured 
with glory,” he cried. “ One mightier than we 
bore His cross up its flinty pathways; a cross 
infinitely heavier than auy that is laid on us. 
Be of stout heart, daughter ; for so shall you win 
the crown. Your Calvary is before you. Up, 
up, and -faint not! All around seems to you 
night, ay! utter darkness. But face the stony 
steep! Toil on. Look not back. And when 
your arms clasp His Cross at the summit, when 
you fall, prostrate and bleeding, at His feet, you, 
too, shall have your aureole, my daughter.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


BLIND. 


BY MRS. MARY 

Th* world la fair, but not, alas! for me; 

I see not either verdant hill or plain; 

Sense tells me lowering clouds are in the air; 

I stretch my hand, and feel the foiling rain. 

The leafy woodlands are one chaos dark, 

And Nature’s minstrelsy a sightless sound. 

Oh, God ( that all must be a sealed book, 

And in the iron bands of darkness bound ( 

They say the skies are blue. I raise mine eyes. 

But only darkness meets my blinded view. 

The stars are bright; I strain my darkened gmao. 

But nothing see, not e’en the azure blue. 


F. 8CUYLKR. 

I know the flowers aro near. I stoop to grasp, 
With eager hand, the glowing petals bright. 

I miss the rose, and gather only thorns, 

Then weep to think my day is always night. 

I hear the river murmuring at my feet. 

And know I stand upon the pebbly shoro; 

The (Vagrant lilies now my senses greet; 

With loving touch, I trace thoirsoft loaves o’er. 

I know their color, shape, and size, and now 
I drink the fragrant perfumo of their breath. 
But still I cannot see them. Grant, oh, Heaven, 

To mo one moment’s sight, then welcome Death I 
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0*e day, Miss Katie Bertram received the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

«* New York , Dec. 20. 

“All right, Katie. I will be there without 
fail; 5 P. M. train from Boston. You say you 
are afraid of not knowing me. I think there is 
no doubt of that. I fancy there is not much 
change from the freckle-faced boy, in kilts and 
striped stockings, who was your cousin when 
last we met. Perhaps I won’t know you. I am 
a bsshful fellow, when it comes to accosting a 
handsome young woman. Can’t you hang out 
»me signal? Couldn’t you tie a piece of green 
ribbon on your sleeve, or something, by way of 
making sure ? 

Affectionately, your cousin, Tom. 

“ P. S.—The more I think of it, tie on the 
ribbon.’* 

“Capital !*’ thought Miss Katie Bertram. 
“What fun! I’m not the least afraid of miss¬ 
ing him. But the green ribbon will be a varia¬ 
tion on the usual order of things.” 

So she carefully bestowed, in the corner of her 
traveling-bag, a coquettish knot of green ribbon, 
to be pinned on her sleeve when she should near 
New York. 

Certainly, it was an important matter, this 
guardianship of wandering young women. Wit- 
nen this other letter, received a few days later; 
not in Boston, where Miss Bertram received hers, 
but on the platform of a certain rural railway 
station, where two young girls, one of them in 
traveling costume, were walking up and down, 
waiting for the train: 

“My Dear Katherine, ” it said, “I shall ex¬ 
pect thee on Tuesday. Do not allow thyself any 
uneasiness upon thy arrival in New York. I 
have arranged that my nephew, Mr. John Han¬ 
ford, shall meet thee at the train. Thee had a 
childish acquaintance with my nephew, I believe. 
Get out of the car, as Boon as it stops, and he 
will be waiting on the platform for thee. Thee 
will have no difficulty whatever. 

“I hope thee will have a more propitious 
day for thy journey than the gloomy days we 
have been having. 

“Thee must give my kind love to thy sister. 

“ Thy sincere friend, 

“Sophia Hanpord.” 


“That makes me feel a great deal better, 
Nelly,” said Katie Coulter, as she folded up the 
letter of her Quaker friend. “ She told me be¬ 
fore, that some one would meet me, but I like to 
be sure. It would frighten me out of my senses 
to get there so late, all alone. You know how 
dark it is now at five o’clock. I have read such 
dreadful stories—haven’t you ?—about meeting 
all sorts of dreadful people, hackmen, and dis¬ 
honest people. Dear me ! I do hope Mr. John 
Hanford will pounce right on me by instinct. 

I used to know him when he was a little boy, 
but that was ever so long ago. But suppose he 
shouldn’t know me, Nelly ? What Bhould I do?” 

“ Nonsense, Katie 1 Just you be quiet, and 
on the look-out; and don’t dare to speak to any 
man who don’t speak to you. Here comes the 
train. Goed-by ! Write directly you get there. 

I shall be anxious to hear.” 

“ Give me my bag. W’here’s the shawl ? Oh, 
my umbrella! Where is my umbrella? Quick, 
Nelly I There it is, behind you. Oh, Nelly, you 
did not put on the elastio, to fasten it, as you 
said you would !” 

“ Never mind. Take it as it is. Make haste !** 

“ Take it that way—oil flying open ? Never! 
Go to New York with that wild looking thing! 
Give me something to tie it with—quick, Nelly t 
Your belt! Your watch-chain I Anything!” 

“ Oh, I can’t 1 I havu’t anything !” cried the 
distracted Nelly. 

“ All aboard 1” shouted the conductor. 

“Here! Your cravat will do!” And before 
Nelly could catch her breath, being half-choked 
from the impetuous assault made upon her, the 
train was gliding away, with a fleeting vision of 
Katie’s head at a window, nodding vigorously, 
and shaking her trophy, Nelly’s green cravat. 

Into many silent fits of laughter did the de- 
mure-looking Katie fall during her day’s jour¬ 
ney, as she contemplated her little umbrella, 
tied with a jaunty green bow, and thought of 
Nelly’s bewildered face as she stood by the sta¬ 
tion door. 

To be secure, and quite comfortable, in the 
broad, reassuring daylight, with plenty of cheer¬ 
ful, talking people around her, was an easy 
thing to our country-bred Katie; but when the 
shadows of evening fell, her heart fell with 
them. 
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Into the great city they rolled at length; into 
the great station, glittering with lights, echoing 
wfith bells; steam whizzing, engines running 
hither and thither, trains arriving and departr 
ing in systematic confusion. Katie Coulter felt 
terribly bewildered, but she held fast to her in¬ 
structions. Grasping shawl and bag, she marched 
boldly forth, her umbrella, with the irrepressible 
green bow, well to the front. 

She had scarcely put her foot to the ground, 
when her bag was caught from her hand, and a 
voice cried, 

“ Well, Miss Kate, this surely must be you I” 

Katie started, almost as much as if she had 
been caught up by one of those 44 dreadful peo¬ 
ple” of her imagination. Then she knew that 
this must be Mr. John Hanford. 

“ Yes, I think it is,” she answered, half laugh¬ 
ing, and surrendering her shawl at the same 
moment. 44 How quickly you knew me !” 

“Come this way,” he said, as they threaded 
the crowd. “ I have a carriage here. Give me 
your checks.” 

In a few moments Katie and her, possessions 
were packed on the back-seat of the carriage. 
The young man sprang in, took the seat facing 
Katie, slammed the door, and away they went, 
down the avenue. 

“ And now,” said her companion, 44 now, that 
we are comfortable, let me have a look at you, 
and see what manner of girl these long years 
have made of you.” 

As he spoke, he glanced admiringly at the face 
opposite to him. He saw a countenance fresh 
with youth and health; frank, clear, brown eyes; 
a brown skin, pale, but relieved by the color of 
the red lips, which curved upward at the comers 
with unmistakable love of approbation. 

Katie blushed, and re-arranged her shawl, 
under the gaze, which had now become frill of a 
puzzled, thoughtfril expression. 

“ You are changed,” he said, slowly; 44 very, 
very much changed from my recollection. I 
would not have known you, Kate.” 

“ Kate!” Her Christian name on the lips of 
this stranger! What did he mean by such 
familiarity ? Ah, he was a Friend ! There were 
no titles of ceremony among the Friends. Per¬ 
haps he did not know that she was no Quakeress. 
Nevertheless, she drew herself up. 

“You seemed to have no difficulty in identify¬ 
ing me,” she said. 

“That was easy. Were not all the signals 
hung out?” he answered, laughing. “Unpro¬ 
tected and resolute young woman, with the green 
bow well in sight.” 

“ Whatl Did you notice that?” Katie was I 


slightly mortified. “That dreadful green bow? 
It does look absurdly conspicuous, but it was a 
case of necessity. How provoking that you no¬ 
ticed it 1” 

“ Provoking I Was it not according to con¬ 
tract ? Was it not the very thing I was looking 
for?” 

Again he laughed, gayly. 

“ How curiously you talk I” said Katie, con¬ 
tracting her eyebrows. “ According to contract 1 
The very thing you were looking for! now 
could you possibly know that my umbrella was 
tied with a green bow ?” 

44 How curiously you talk, allow me to say! 
Did you not write me that 4 the green bow would 
be distinctly visible?’ ” 

44 1 write you ! And such nonsense as that! 
You must be dreaming!” 

44 Do you mean to say that you did not write, 
and agree that I should know you by the green 
bow ?” 


44 11 Of course, not.” 

44 You are jesting.” 

44 1 am not,” said Katie. 44 1 solemnly assure 
you that I did not.” 

44 And I,” said he, 44 would be willing to swear 
that you did.” 

44 Swear ! I thought a Quaker could not swear 
to anything.” 

44 But I am no Quaker, as it happens,” said 
the young man. 

44 No Quaker! Now, that I look at you again, 
you don’t look like a Quaker.” 

44 What do you mean ? You know that I am 
not a Quaker!” 

44 Then next, I suppose,” she continued, scorn- 
fully, 44 you will say that you are not Mr. John 
Hanford ?” 

44 Certainly, I am not,” said the young man, 
slowly. 

There was a dead silence. They stared at each 
other blankly. 

“Then, who are you?” came in an almost in¬ 
audible voice from the girl’s lips. 

44 My name is Bertram,” said he; 44 and until 
this moment I have supposed you to be my oou- 
sin, Miss Katie Bertram, who was to come from 
Boston to-day, in the five o’clock train, and 
whom I went to meet at the depot.” 

Katie silenced him by an imperative gesture. 

44 Stop this carriage, immediately! Stop it 
directly, and let me get out!” she cried. 

44 Get out! Surely not. Since I have made so 
culpable a mistake, let me do all that I can to 
rectify it. Let me take you to your destina¬ 
tion.” 


Katie only gave a glance of superb disdain. 
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“Will you have the kindness to stop the car¬ 
riage for me ?” she repeated, haughtily. 

“But you cannot, seriously-” 

“ Let me out l” interrupted Katie, impetuously. 
She tried to unfasten the door. 

Mr. Bertram laid his hand upon it. 

“Won’t you trust me ?” he said, earnestly. 
“Surely, you believe what I say!” 

“Believe I” said Katie, with another ineffable 
look. “Do you suppose, for a moment, that I 
believe such an absurd story as that ? That a 
man could go to meet his own cousin, and then 
not know her!” 

“ Why is it any more absurd than that you 
should take me for Mr. John Hanford ?” 

“ I have never seen him; at least, since I was 
a child.” 

“ Nor have I seen my cousin, Katie Bertram, 
lb insure her recognition, we hit upon the fancy 
of her wearing a green bow. Your green rib¬ 
bon ! The similarity of names ! Can you won¬ 
der at my mistake ?” 

Katie looked at him. If ever honesty shone 
from mortal eyes, it shone from the eyes of this 
stranger. He saw a half belief trembling in her 
brown eyes, and, like a wise man, pushed his 
advantage. 

“Give me your friend’s address. I know you 
will trust me. Will you not ?” 

Katie was wavering. She gave one final search¬ 
ing look into his face. The gray eyes were 
steady and earnest as before. 

“I will,” was on Katie’s lips, when a torrent 
of ancient warnings rushed over her mind. What 
would Nelly think, could she see her now ? She 
■book her head resolutely. 

“What you say may be true; but, if you 
phase, I will get out here.” 

Mr. Bertram felt like giving utterance to some 
ray emphatic words; but he merely bowed, and 
mid, 

“As you please, of course.” 

The check-string was pulled. A word to the 
coachman, and the carriage drew up at the side¬ 
walk. 

Mr. Bertram said not a word as he helped the 
yoong girl to the pavement, and handed her bag 
•ad shawl to her, and lastly, the guilty umbrella. 
As silently Katie bowed her thanks for these 
attentions. 

Then Mr. Bertram sprang into the carriage 
•gain, drove away, and she was alone. 

Katie Coulter had never been in New York 
before. If any one had pictured to her the pos¬ 
sibility of her standing alone, by night, on the 
pavement of that city of splendid and dread pos¬ 
sibilities, she would have turned pale with horror; 


but now, for the reality, her woman’s courage 
rose to meet the emergency. 

There was a stand of carriages in sight. She 
walked quickly toward it, and without giving 
herself a moment to feel frightened, engaged the 
first one she came to. 

14 Where to, ma’am?” said the Irish driver, 
touching his hat, os she was about to step in. 

44 To Mrs. Sophia Hanford’s, No. 60-” 

Katie stopped short, and for a good reason; 
for she had forgotten the name of the street. 

44 W^hat street?” said the driver. 

44 Wait one moment. I have forgotten. I will 
remember.” 

This was easy to say, not easy to do. She 
frowned and reflected, and reflected and frowned; 
knit and unknit her brown eyebrows, but in 
vain. The name of Mrs. Hanford’s street was 
not forthcoming. 

The hackman held the door of the carriage open, 
and waited till the inspiration should come. 

The more Katie thought, the more confused 
she became. That the number was 60, was all 
she could remember. She turned red and pale, 
by turns. Passers-by began to look curiously 
at her. One elderly gentleman, with grayish 
hair and a red cravat, lingered slightly. The 
hackman whistled under his breath. 

44 It’s of no use,” said Katie, hurriedly. “ 1 
can’t think of it. I’ll go and find a Directory,” 
and she hastily walked away. The hackman 
looked after her for a moment, then slammed 
his coach-door, and remounted the box. 

There was a drug-store near by, and there 
was no difficulty in finding a Directory, but by 
this time Katie’s courage was ebbing. 

Several young men were in the shop, drinking 
mineral waters. They looked rather too steadily 
at the pretty girl, who spoke in such low tones. 
It was but natural that they should look at any¬ 
thing so pretty as Katie, and probably they 
meant no impertinence; but she did not know 
this, and turned over the Directory-leaves with 
the most confusing uncertainty about what was 
on them, but a most burning consciousness in 
her cheeks of being stared at. 

44 Come, McMurray,” said one of the young 
men, 44 we shall be late. Come.” 

44 No, thanks,” returned the other; 44 not while 
I have a picture to my liking to contemplate, at 
my leisure, rent free.” 

Katie’s eyes were filling with tears. The 
Hals and the Hans were dancing about inextri¬ 
cably mixed. 

44 Oh, if I were only at home, safe with Nelly,” 
thought the poor child, 44 What shall I do! If Mr. 
Bertram, even— Oh, I almost wish he was here.” 
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With the thought, lo! Mr. Bertram stood be¬ 
side her. 

“Let me help you,” he said. “What is the 
matter? Good Heavens! Don’t cry! What’s 
the matter? Can’t 1 help you? Have you for¬ 
gotten the number? Let me find it.” 

All this was poured out rapidly. Tom Ber¬ 
tram, like any other good fellow, being over¬ 
whelmed with sympathy and wild dismay, when 
he saw the brown eyes lifted, brimming with 
tears, two big drops having already fallen in¬ 
deed where the Ilaks merged into the Hals. 

Katie did not cry, that is, “ not exactly,” as 
she afterward told Nelly, “I was not going to 
do anything so silly.” In fact, she did just as 
Tom Bertram told her to. She explained the 
difficulty, and he had the name and address found 
in a twinkling, (after all, she had remembered 
none of it, it was not even 60, but 200, W. 49th 
street,) and Katie was once more installed in the 
comfortablo carriage she had quitted so imperi¬ 
ously. 

She had said she could manage for herself, if 
he would be but kind enough to call a hack. 
But he very seriously assured her that this would 
not do at all; that it was not to be thought of; 
that she was too—that is—in short, she was not 
the sort of person w r ho generally succeeded in 
“ managing for herself.” In this opinion Katie 
heartily concurred, inwardly, especially when, 
after they had gone but a short distance, her 
companion said, 

“You have never asked after your trunk.” 

“Oh, my trunk ! I forgot it. Where is it? 
Where will it go?” 

“ Probably my cousin, Katie Bertram, is over¬ 
hauling it at this very moment. I sent it to her 
address, you know, at my mother’s house.” 

Then Tom Bertram, seeing how embarrassed 
she was, began to talk in his gayest strain, and 
did it so effectually that Katie soon felt as if she 
had known him for years. She even gave a little 
sigh almost unconsciously when the coach stopped. 

“ Here we are, No. 200, W. 49th street. I think 
I may congratulate you on being at the end of 
our unacceptable adventures,” said her escort, 
gravely, as they mounted the steps. 

“ Thank you. And I must thank you, Mr. 
Bertram,” she spoke his name for the first time, 

“ for having so kindly taken care of me. I am 
sure I-” 

“ Don’t speak it,” said Tom Bertram, quickly. 

And then there seemed nothing more to be 
said. The servant was slow in answering the 
bell. Mr. Bertram pulled it again. A very de¬ 
cided, emphatic jerk he gave it. 

“ Do not trouble yourself to wait longer,” ! 


said the young girl, formally. “ I am sorry to 
have detained you so long.” 

Mr. Bertram did not reply, nor did he take 
advantage of Katie’s permission to throw down 
her bag and shawl, and rush wildly away. 

At length footsteps approached. Katie extend¬ 
ed her hand for her WTaps. The door opened. 

“ Good-by,” she said, in a low voice. “ I 
must again thank you.” 

“ Is Mrs. Hanford at home?” said Tom, to the 
servant. 

“Mrs. Hanford? There ain’t no Mrs. Han¬ 
ford lives here. This is Miss Moon’s house.” 

The two young people looked at each other 
dismayed, then burst into a merry laugh. 

“There must be another mistake,” said Ber¬ 
tram. 

‘ * Are you sure this was the number ?’ ’ said Katie. 

“ Quite sure. 200, W. 49th Street.” 

“ How strange!” 

“ Perhaps she has moved,” suggested Tom. 
“ Go, and ask Miss Moon if a Mrs. Hanford did 
not formerly live in this house.” 

The girl departed, and directly re-appeared. 

“ Mrs. Hanford moved away from this house 
three months ago,” she said, “ aud Miss Moon 
don’t know where she’s gone,” and the door was 
brusquely shut in their faces. 

Kate looked woefully at her companion. 

u What,” she said, anxiously, “ what can I do 
now, Mr. Bertram?” 

“ Come to my mother’s, of course.” 

“ I suppose there is nothing else for me to 
do,” she said, despondently, after a moment’s 
reflection. 

Tom Bertram bit his lip. He presently beg»n 
to talk to her of other things, until he succeeded 
in drawing her thoughts away from her perplexi¬ 
ties. They began to speak of New York. Mr. 
Bertram mentioned the pieture-shops. 

“Those are what I like best,” Katie said. 
“ Pictures are such a rest.” 

“ How do you mean, a rest? How do they 
give it to you ?” 

“ Why, you know when you stop, and go into 
a picture-shop, when you are perplexed about 
all sorts of things, you go in and sit quietly 
down, and look at the pictures, and they lead 
your thoughts far away, and you forget yourself 
and ail annoyances, in dreams.” 

“ But do not the annoyances press as deeply 
when you find yourself and them once more V y 

“ No, for your mind is rested. It has seen 
another life than your own—glimpses into tb^ 
ideal life.” 

“That is true. And what pictures are you** 
favorites?” 
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** A great many,” said Katie, dreamily. 44 Did 
yon ever see Rosenthal's 4 Elaine,* Mr. Ber¬ 
tram?*’ 

44 Yes. It is very beautiful.” 

44 Oh, it is—most beautiful I Yet there is an¬ 
other picture of his, that I like even better.” 

44 Tell me about it.” 

44 1 have only Been the photograph of it, in 
reduced size. It was in a picture-shop, in Bos¬ 
ton, this winter. It shows you a part of the 
refectory of a monastery, and part of the shelf¬ 
like fable against the wall. The lattice window 
is half-open. Through it there streams a deli- 
oious flood of what you feel is the air and sun¬ 
shine of spring ; and two butterflies have floated 
in with it, and are circling and wheeling. By the 
latter stands a young lay brother, pausing in the 
act of setting earthenware plates upon the table, 
to watch these two happy butterflies. You can 
see that he has fallen into a sad reverie of retro¬ 
spection.” 

44 How do you know it is a sad reverie?” 

44 Oh, because his face is so sad! There is a 
wistful droop to the corners of his mouth.” 

44 He has no right to be sad. He came into 
the monastery of his own free will, I suspect.” 

44 Ah, but I am sure there was some unhappy 
reason for it.” 

44 A love story, you think?'* 

“ Yes; and he went into the monastery angry 
and despairing, and resentful, perhaps; and now 
that had passed away. The anger, and bitter¬ 
ness, and the spring morning, and the two but¬ 
terflies, brought the past back to him; and 
perhaps he saw that he had been too hasty, and 
felt that now it was too late, and that he never, 
never would see his sweetheart again.” 

* 4 That he would never see her again,” repeated 
Mr. Bertram, in an odd sort of voice. 44 And do 
y#u think that should sadden him ?’* 

44 Of course,*’ said Katie, all absorbed in her 
story. 

44 That he might never see her again,” again 
repeated Mr. Bertram. 

Katie looked up, then suddenly blushed deeply, 
and tried to atone for it by sitting up very primly, 
and looking out of the window. 

The carriage drew up, now, before a handsome 
house. 

44 This is my mother’s house,” said Mr. Ber¬ 
tram. 44 1 think I may make the assertion boldly. 
Let me assist you to alight, I hope, for the last 
time.” 

For the third time, Katie, with bag and shawl, 
and umbrella, was handed out. 

44 Where is my mother?” said Mr. Bertram, to 
the footman, who opened the door. 


44 In here, sir.” A door was thrown open. 

The room seemed to be full of people; full, too, 
of light and warmth, and perfume of flowers. 
Katie felt, rather than saw, the quick approach 
of a gray-hairod lady, who took both her hands 
in the softest and warmest of greetings. 

44 My dear Miss Coulter, I am very sorry for 
all your anxiety from my son’s mistake. We 
have been looking for you.” And a vivacious 
young lady, blonde, and much older than Katie 
Coulter, was crying, 44 Oh, Tom, Tom ! What a 
cousin I” 

44 Yes, Tom,” said the gray-haired lady. 44 Katie 
has you at a disadvantage.” 

41 What are you all talking about ?” cried Tom. 
44 How did you know-” 

44 Let me present to you, Miss Coulter, a much 
injured person,” interrupted Miss Kate Bertram. 
44 Mr. Hanford.” 

Mr. John Hanford it Was, found at last; an 
undeniable Quaker, but shaken slightly from 
his usual composure by the oddness of this 


reunion. 

Explanations were made. Miss Bertram had 
waited in the drawing-room car until patience 
ceased to be a virtue. Coming to the door to 
reconnoitre, she collided with an unhappy-look- 
ing gentleman, evidently like herself, on the 
look-out for some one who came not. Laughing 
to think of their mutual dejection, she cried, 

g»yiy. 

“ I have been waiting for you to come in.” 

44 And I was waiting for you to come out,” 
the supposed cousin had rejoined, laughing. 

So, fhlly persuaded in their own minds, they 
walked off. They were not long in discovering 
their mistake. Mr. Hanford satisfied himself 
that his charge was not in the station, and, find¬ 
ing that Miss Bertram’s house adjoined his own, 
he accompanied her thither. At Mrs. Bertram’s, 
learning that Tom Bertram had certainly gone to 
meet his cousin, Mr. Hanford decided to wait 
awhile, Mrs Bertram anneuncing her strong con¬ 
viction that Tom had secured the wrong young 
lady. 

It was impressive to discover the fact that this 

No. 60 -, which Tom had been hunting so 

industriously, was to be found, like jnany an¬ 
other good thing often sought after, beside his 
| own door. 

There remained nothing more to be done than 
that Katie should take leave of Mrs. Bertram 
: and the other Katie, and commit herself to the 


protection, somewhat delayed, of Mr. John Han¬ 
ford, for the difficult and dangerons journey to 
the next front door. 

To Mr. Bertram Katie murmured a repetition 
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of the thanks already bestowed at the mansion 
Moon; to which Mr. Hanford added his polite 
acknowledgments. 

That night, when Katie, after much talking, 
went to lift the handle of her umbrella, to 
show Mrs. Hanford the origin of this game 
of “puss wants a corner,” the green bow was 
gone. 

Whether Mr. Bertram continued to be of the 
opinion that Katie Coulter was not to be trusted 
to take care of herself, and whether Katie 


thought so too, may only be guessed by this 
small incident. 

When Nelly walked to the station, to welcome 
her sister on her return from New York, and 
took with her a small boy to carry Katie’s be¬ 
longings, she found that Katie had brought with 
her a “belonging’’ not mentioned before—a new 
“belonging,” rather bigger than shawl or bag; 
taller, much taller than her umbrella, though it 
is not sure that this new possession was not, like 
: it, tied by Thb Wrong Green Bow. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 

BT JAMBS J. MAXFIBLD. 


Evxky man Is sowing seeds. 

In his words, and in his deeds, 

Seeds which grow, and send up shoots, 
Bud and blossom, ripened fruits, 
Which again descend to earth. 

Some of brambles, little worth; 
Spreading ruin where they fall, 

Bitter wormwood, and the gall. 

Others, precious more than gold. 

Yield their increase sixty-fold. 

When in good ground seeds are sown, 
Trees of righteousness are grown; 
Giving shelter from the heat, 

From the wasting storms, which beat; 
From the blinding hail and sleet. 

All along our pilgrim way, 

Leading up to perfect day. 

And each pilgrim passing by, 

Faint of heart, and near to die, 
Cheered by what they see and hear, 


Soon dismiss and leave their fear; 
Thanking God that men can stand. 
Faithful way-marks in the land! 

Man for naught may spend his breath. 
Choosing neither life nor death; 
Standing dauntless at the grave, 
Fearing neither God nor man; 

Bold, and stout of heart, and brave— 
Peerless hero of his clan. 

But he still is sowing seeds, 

In his words, and in his deeds. 

Neither can he hold his hand, 

As he journeys through the land, 

But must sow in every field, 

Whether good or ill the yield; 

And at reaping-time shall find 
Ten-fold Increase of its kind. 

Men should all, then, know, indeed. 
There is good and evil seed. 


TOO HASTY. 


BT ANNA MERFIE. 


Lilies white, and roses red, 

Heard ye what my darling said ? 

In the maple's fluttering shadow. 
Thrown by moonlight on the meadow; 
Where the dewy, velvet clover 
Carpets all the brown earth over, 

Boses red, and lilies white— 

Heard ye what he said to-night? 

Boses flaming, lilies fair, 

Fastened in my golden hair— 

Golden, said he, surely ? 

For his lips were close beside you; 

Ah 1 it could not be denied you, 

To be witnesses—then, truly, 

Did he say it—am I dreaming? 

Did you see that blessed beaming 
In the heaven of his eyes ? 

Did you mark that sweet surprise, 

When I turned,and shyly kissed him? 


And, oh, roses, blench with fears! 
Lilies, lilies, drop your tears 1 
Did you see the sadness creeping 
In those eyes—my own are weeping— 
When I, that his love was bolder. 
Threw his arm from off my shoulder, 
And in frowns dismissed him I 


Boses, roses, flaming red, 

Lilies, faint with fragrance shed, 
Here, upon my pillow lying. 
Languishing, and sweetly dying, 
Steal into my dreaming. 

With this blessed prophecy, 

That beneath the maple-tree, 

In the moon's next beaming, 

I shall lilt my eyes and see 
All the heaven I flung from me— 
Boses, bless my dreaming I 
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BT MBS. B. HARDINO DAVIS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Mr. Sam Burroughs walked on the railroad- 
track, which ran just in front of the Morristown 
Hotel, up and down, up anddown. Very likely 
the sky-line at this point was the finest in tho 
mountains, as his feUow-traveler, Van Noll, the 
artist, had said; but what comfort could a man 
take in a sky-line, when everything about was so 
rude and uncomfortable ? 

What did Bridges mean by making this wretch¬ 
ed town in East Tennessee their rendezvous ? Ho 
could just as easily have met him somewhere on 
the Piedmont Air-line; and surely the sacred 
soil of Virginia, of which Bridges boasted, would 
have been cleaner of mud. 

Mr. Burroughs looked about him with the 
nearest approach to ill-humor of which he was 
capable. Everything was so different from tho 
neat thriving village where he lived, and where 
the neatest house, as well as handsomest, was 
his own. The hotel here was flanked on either 
side by wooden shanties, over which were hoist¬ 
ed boards, whereon was daubed, in tar-letters, 
Bar-Room. On the other side of the way, an- j 
ether shanty offered for sale bonnets, confection- j 
ery, and emigrant-tickets. Mr. Sam Burroughs j 
big, slow-moving body, in its suit of white linen 
duck, his well-shaven face, mild, blue eyes, neat 
kid gloves, and natty, glazed cap, made an oddly- 
contrasting picture to these surroundings. 

The truth was, Mr. Burroughs was out of his 
accustomed groove of life, which was, you may 
be sure, a very straight, clean groove. He be¬ 
gan to regret that he had left this groove. Ho 
had just begun the adventure. If things were 
to be like this, after one day, what would be the 
mm total of a whole summer spent in these 
mountains, camping out, bear-shooting, trout- 
fisMng ? Bridge’s proposal had sounded alluring 
enough, beside a roaring fire at Christmas, but it 
looked very different now, that it was near at 
hand. Where, too, was Dr. Bridges ? Had he 
not come to meet him ? 

Just then Dr. Bridges himself, lean, black- 
vhiskered and bright-eyed, hurried up the track, 
and seized him by both hands. “ I thought I 
bad missed you, Sam 1 Where are your traps ? 
Bring your dog ? That’s right I I tell you we’re 
» hr a holiday that will be worth the name! 
?h* game never was plentier in the mountains, I 


hear, from the Smoky to the Blue Ridge. And— 
we’ll find Act,” laughing significantly. “ We’ll 
bring down a different game from bear, eh, Sam?” 

Mr. Burroughs was not apt to betray a blush; 
but he knew that he was hot. 

“ I think I do remember some joke of yours, 
last winter,” he said, carelessly. “You pro¬ 
posed to marry me to some Carolinian maiden, 
of blushing sixteen 1 No, no, Doo 1 After my 
thirty-six years of freedom, I am not easily lured 
into slavery. And, besides, what pretty girl 
would forgive that ?” He lifted his cap, to show 
a bald spot on the crown. “Where are we to 
meet your children, Bridges ?” 

“At Wolf’s Creek. And, by the way, the 
train will be due in half an hour. We must see 
to our tickets.” 

Mr. Burroughs followed the Virginian, as he 
walked, quick, nervous, alert, along the path. 
He would be very sorry, he thought, if Bridges 
should know how entirely that silly joke had 
taken possession of his mind; how it had, in 
fact, determined him to make this journey. Not 
that he had the slightest intention of marrying 
“ the Carolinian who was precisely suited to 
him,” or anybody else; but he was a little tired 
of the women’s faces in Burroughsville society. 
And, besides, he had a curiosity to see what kind 
of wife the Doctor would pick out for him. 
Bridges would know that he did not care for 
money ; he had enough of that, thank God, and 
; to spare. He had formed a pretty clear idea of 
this girl, whom they were to meet, a daughter of 
some friend of the Doctor’s. He always pictured 
her as a large, slow-moving blonde, an idealized 
likeness of himself. She would be white, and 
soft, and pink-tinted as a plum blossom; her 
hair curly and yellow; her eyes blue—eyes 
lighted with tenderness and mirth. All winter, 
as he had walked through one large, empty room 
after another of his house, and had looked at 
the luxurious beauty of their plenishing, he could 
not help wondering how this fair creature would 
look, moving softly about in gauzy robes of blue, 
or paled rose color. 

Now, before this month’s journey was ever, 
he was going to meet her ! He gave no hint of 
his trepidation to the Doctor; but as he sat be¬ 
side him in the oars, directed the conversation to 
the chances for supper. 
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“You’ll get a good square meal at Wolf’s 
Creek,” said the Doctor. “Everything neat, as 
at a Shaker house. My children are waiting for 
us there, with Mrs. Bute.” 

“ Their governess.” 

“ No! A neighbor of ours, with a sickly boy— 
dying, I fear. Mountain air was the only chance 
for him. So she has joined us, for the journey.” 

“ Her husband is to be of the party?” 

The Doctor’s face changed oddly at this simple 
question, and he hesitated for a moment. 

“No,” he said, at length, “He is left be¬ 
hind;” adding, with some embarrassment, “It 
is very pleasant for my daughter, Florence, to be 
under Mrs. Bute’s care.” 

Mr. Burroughs heard of this daughter, Flor- 
ence, with uneasiness. He had really forgotten 
the child’s age. Could it be possible that Bhe 
was his destined sweetheart ? * 

But when they arrived at Wolf Creek, his fears 
were set at rest, for Florence proved to bo only 
a saucy girl of twelve. He felt sorry for the 
child, too, as Mrs. Bute, who was a little, dark 
woman, did not impress him as an agreeable 
oompanion. He did not like insignificant, dark 
women, especially when they were restless, as 
was this one; and he wished Bute himself had 
been of the party, to attend to his wife, though, 
no doubt, the fellow was glad of a little respite. 
What could induce any man to take into his 
house an uneasy, busy wasp of a woman? 
Your large, soft, fair blondes, now, would be 
a different matter. 


CHAPTER II. 

BsroRE dawn, the next morning, the jolting 
stage deposited the unfortunate Bute’s wife, and 
the children, at the Warm Springs. The Doctor 
and Mr. Burroughs followed on horsebaok. The 
moon was still shining on the white verandas 
of the little watering place, which was nestled 
among the mountains: the unquiet waters tof 
the French Broad river circling it with a belt of 
foam, and deepening, with their complaining 
murmur, the silence of the night. 

“A- queer, quiet little resort,” said the Doc¬ 
tor. “ But you will find specimens here of our 
Southern women from Carolina, and all the Gulf 
States.” 

Burroughs did not answer. He quite under¬ 
stood that she was to be here. The silence, the 
moonlight, the solemn mountains, had quieted 
and lifted his mood. They were all in a fit¬ 
ting, tranquilizing strain of music, to usher 
her into his life. He wondered how Bridges 
could go off, in such a crisis, to take a nap be¬ 


fore breakfast. For his part, he wandered down 
to the little bridge; hung over the roaring tor¬ 
rent ; loitered up the road, under gray, beetling 
crags, his hands clasped behind him. Something 
of the Doctor’8 nervousness and excitability had 
inoculated his calmer blood. He had had his 
little iendressca and flirtations in his day, and 
scores of marriageable girls were annually pre¬ 
sented to his consideration, by all of his male 
friends. Why, then, should his pulses beat furi¬ 
ously, and his brain be filled with fantastic 
visions, at the mere idea of this woman, whom 
he had never seen ? 

He had been pacing along, with his head down; 
but when he lifted it suddenly, he stopped short, 
with an exclamation. Mother Nature and he 
had had little intercourse, but she had at last set 
a scene before him, which wrung absolute hom¬ 
age from him. There was the river, awed and 
silenced. In its midst, a gray crag, two thou¬ 
sand feet in height, shot upward to the sky, 
hoary with age. Beyond the island rose range 
after range of melancholy heights, their summits 
just touched with the pink of dawn. 

Burroughs drew a long breath, took out his 
handkerchief, and wiped his face. If she would 
appear here, and now, “like some fair vestal, 
throned in the west,” he thought; but stopped 
there, coughing, for he was not apt in quotation. 
Surely, there was a figure yonder, wrapped in 
the mist. He hurried up, hat in hand. 

“ Mrs. Bute!” he cried, in accents of unmis¬ 
takable disappointment, as that disagreeable 
person turned toward him, “I—1 did not ex¬ 
pect to find you here 1” 

She got up, smiling, though he could have 
sworn her face was streaked -with tears. 

“The place is an old resort of mine,” she 
said, as if excusing her presence. “ I used to 
come here when I was young, to see the sun rise 
over Mountain Island.” 

She wrapped her cloak about her, and, nod¬ 
ding good-by, turned back to the house. 

“She is suffering remorse, for nagging that 
poor devil, Bute,” Burroughs said to himself, his 
eyes following her; for he had made up his 
mind to her powers of nagging some one. But 
it had not been so long ago since she was young, 
after all, he thought She still had an elastic 
step, and her figure was undeniably fine. Her 
face, caught off guard, really was that of a girl. 

She had destroyed the charm of the landscape, 
however. A shrewd idea struck him. He hur¬ 
ried after her, and, with a labored bow or two, 
began: 

“ I presume you know most of the frequenters 
of the Springs, Mrs. Bute ? There is a young 
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lady, of whom the Doctor has spoken to me, and 
of whom I fancy I should like to know some¬ 
thing before wo meet. I cannot give you her 
name, but she is young, and a pure blonde. A 
large, gentle woman, slow both of speech and 
action.” 

Mrs. Bute’s eyes had been fixed on his at 
first as if trying to bring her thoughts from some 
fhr-off quarter. She had succeeded, apparently, 
and answered him with interest. 

"You must mean Miss Latouche, a Caroli¬ 
nian? The daughter of an old friend of the 
Doctor’s ?” 

‘‘Yes, yes, precisely.” He spoke eagerly. 

“ It is she, no doubt. She looks-’ ’ She paus¬ 

ed, and laughed, struck by some fancy. ‘ ‘ She looks 
as you might, Mr. Burroughs, if you were a wo¬ 
man, and a beautiful woman. There must be an 
inner likeness, w I suppose. I should think,” 
still looking at him speculatively, “you and 
Mary Latouche would be—good friends.” 

Sam felt his heart thrill. Here was a pleasant 
sort of prophecy. His fate must be plain, 
when all sorts of people could see it. He must 
go to the house, and shave and dress, to be ready 
for it He jogged on, however, beside Mrs. Bute, 
talking civilly to her. It was very good-natured 
in the woman to take so ready an interest in his 
affaire. Indeed, she seemed to have an excep¬ 
tional quality of mind, rather trifling, as he 
thought, which made her ready to be interested 
in everything and everybody, and her voice was 
curiously low and pleasant in inflection. Bute 
ought not to find the nagging so unbearable in 
those tones. 


CHAPTER III. 

Mbs. Bute certainly possessed the habit of 
mind, trilling or not, which forced her to take a 
keen interest in people about her, and their af¬ 
fairs. She met tho Doctor near Ahe house, who 
stopped her to consult about his boy Tom’s weak 
eyes. She went to Florence’s room after that, 
to see if the nurse had curled her hair properly. 
Then Tom and Bob waylaid her to tie their 
cravats. This first stale breakfast was an impor¬ 
tant epoch for others than Mr. Burroughs, per¬ 
spiring now over his toilet. Then the little wo¬ 
man, at last, reached her own room, and sat 
down beside the lounge, where her boy Benny 
was still asleep, after the night’s journey. The 
morning was the time when his sleep was always 
soundest, and she had a habit of sitting beside 
him, to keep him undisturbed. Outside, the sun 
was shining, the wind blowing tho branches of 
the pines to and fro; two or three negroes had 
bought their violins under a tree, in the lower 


part of the lawn, and were playing lively airs, 
while some of the children, gay in their bright 
dresses and flying ribbons, were dancing to the 
music on the grass. Just underneath tho win¬ 
dow were a couple of boys, manly, hearty little 
fellows, ready for hunting, their black guides be¬ 
side them, their game-bag9 slung over their backs, 
their guns on their shoulders. The woman at 
the window overhead turned suddenly away to 
the bed beside her, and passed her hand over the 
child’8 thin little body and legs, bent and distort^ 
ed, and but half-hidden by tho white night-shirt. 

She was too genial, friendly a soul to feel any 
bitterness to the happy people below, rich in 
money and in health. But one-tenth of their 
wealth would place her boy beside those others j 
She could not forget that. 

Ben wakened. She turned quickly away, 
stood by the window a minute, and came back, 
smiling. 

“Is it time to dress, mother?” hurrying to 
scramble out of bed. “ Breakfast is over, and 
you have missed it I Too bad ! Florry told mo 
what lovely dresses the ladies and little girls 
wore.” 

“ I did not care to see their drosses, Ben.” 
She was on her knees, bandaging his leg. 

“ Did you hear what Mr. Burroughs told tho 
doctor, last night, mother? They thought I 
was asleep. About physicians in New York, 
who cure hip-diseases worse than mine ?” 

“ I heard, Benny.” 

He waited a minute, and then in a lower voice, 
hesitated, “ It costs a great deal of money to go 
to them, mother?” 

“Not more than we will find, Ben,” holding 
the poor little foot to her cheek, and looking up 
at him with the most cheerful and resolute of 
faces. 

He patted her on the head, nodding gravely, and 
answered, “ We mostly find money for what I 
want. When do you think we can go, mother?” 

“ I can’t tell, precisely, dear. The first thing 
to do is to grow strong in the mountain air.” 

“ Oh, of course, of course. But I’d like to be 
able to run and jump with the other boys, as soon 
os I can. I’m a little impatient about that,” with 
the queer smile with which Ben always used a 
long word. 

Mrs. Bute stooped over his shoe, lacing it, 
gulping down the weight in her throat, which 
choked her. She knew that this month of moun¬ 
tain journeying had cost every dollar which she 
and the child could have to live on for the next 
year; she knew that if this chance failed, there 
was no hope that she could keop her boy alive. 
In a little while she would not trace even this 
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shriveled little body to hold in her arms at 
night. 

“ What is the matter, mother?’ 

“Nothing, nothing,” resting her head on his 
knees. “ But you shall go to the doctors in New 
York, Benny.” 

Oh, Qodl He was too merciful to take him 
from her I There would be some way—some 
miracle. She would see the stunted little body 
stand erect yet. Her boy would have his chance 
in life with the others. 

Benny, dimly groping at her trouble, guessed 
it was the lack of money; for the little fellow 
had a suspicion of the desperate fight his mother 
made for him, in spite of all her efforts to 
hide it. 

“ It does not matter what you think of him, 
mother; my father had no right to rob us of the 
farm. You need not say hush! I’ve heard it. 
I know it all.” 

“ Silence, child! You shall not speak so of 
your father. Poor Philip 1” 

Mrs. Bute was very quiet and pale after that. 
Not all her effort could bring the laugh and 
merry talk which so seldom failed Ben. 


CHAPTER IY. 

She was a hopefhl little body, however; and 
when she led Ben down to the veranda, and felt 
his hand warm in hers; when her old friends 
crowded about her, making him laugh at every 
step, Bhe would begin to seem exceedingly warm 
and pleasant, and the miserable little home which 
she had left, the tobacco-patch which she had 
dug and worked herself, with all want, and 
danger, and death, suddenly disappeared out 
of it. 

Dr. Bridges came in, and lifted Ben up on a 
chair. 

“ Mr. Burroughs has found Miss Latouche at 
last,” she said, glancing at Sam, who, in fault¬ 
less morning costume, was making small-talk for 
a large, beautiful girl, lazily reclining on a ham¬ 
mock. 41 An odd likeness between those two 1 
I should think one would be the complement of 
the other, if they should chance to marry.” 

44 Marry! That would never answer,” said 
the Doctor, reflectively. “Not at all. Mary 
Latouche is one of the poorest women I know, 
and Burroughs is a man who would draw heavily 
on his wife.” 

Mrs. Bute lookod puzzled for a minute. She 
was a practical little woman, however, not given 
to tropes and figures of speech, and she con- 
clued that he meant Burroughs was a man in 
need of money, and with spendthrift habits. 


This knowledge of his poverty really pleased her, 
as it gave her a sense of kinship to him on one 
score, and she wanted to talk to him about the 
chances in New York for Ben. She welcomed 
him warmly, and made room for him beside her, 
when he came up, after awhile, excited and 
radiant. 

44 She is all that you told me, Mrs. Bute! 
Never saw more exquisite coloring 1 She re¬ 
minds me of a matchless pink cameo. Her eyes, 
j too, have that rare liquid brilliancy which argue® 

; a profound intellect. Ah, my little man 1 I hare 
I not seen you before to-day.” 

I Ben held out his hand as to an old acquaint- 
| ance. AU children made a friend of Sam Bur¬ 
roughs. The next minute he had the boy on his 
knee. He was of the age when the fatherly in¬ 
stinct is developed in men. This child, too, had 
a peculiar appealing look, before which Sam’B 
tender soul melted. He silently resolved to 
look up its father, and advise him how to treat 
the boy, to test the chances of cure; and if Bute 
was not a man of means, why—well, it should 
be managed somehow. And thereupon he bribed 
a waiter to bring or steal an untimely cherry-pie 
from the cook, and he and Ben ate it solemnly 
together. 

Mr. Burroughs sought out the Doctor that 
evening. He had hung all day, like a great gray 
moth about a candle, over Miss Latouche. He 
was fervid, nervous, loquacious about her. Had 
the Doctor observed the coloring of her hair? 
Or had he noticed the back of her neck ? Nothing 
could be more delicate than its outline. She had 
sung “Oh, Summer Night 1” to him, too, and it 
was a rare pleasure to hear her. To be sure, her 
notes in the upper register were false, but who 
would find fault with the cooing of a dove ? By 
the way, there was a certan frank cordiality in 
the manners of Southern women, to which ho 
was unused; a friendliness that really made him 
feel as though the world were one family. He 
had never seen anything like it. It was very 
warm and heartening; that kind of interest, of 
anxiety to help everybody about them. 

“It’s not possible you are talking of Mary 
Latouche 1” ejaculated the Doctor. 

“N-no; though, no doubt, she is the same. 
I think it was Mrs. Bute, probably, who im¬ 
pressed me in that way. She does not seem as 
nervous a person as I at first supposed. It is 
only when she looks at her boy that she becomes 
restless. I imagined that she was given to nag¬ 
ging. But Bute, probably, has not much trouble 
with her temper.” 

44 Not much.” And again the grave, anxious 
expression came upon the Doctor’s face. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Is a week's time everybody at the Warm 
Springs recognized Mr. Burroughs m the loser 
of Miss JAtouche. Morning and, night she lay 
half reclining on a Both, or in a hammock, the 
tight felling at just tho right angle on her ynUow 
hair, or the outline of hear lovely peek. Mr. 
Bonoogh* bent over her, essayed alt topic of 
conversation, caught deferentially her murmured 
“Tea” or “ No,” or stood guard over the piano, 
holding her gloves, while, in a little higher key, 
ah# cooed “Oh, Summer Night 1”; As soon as 
die went to take her afternoon siesta, he hurried 
to put on a comfortable loose coat,aUd took. Ben 
on his knew in the buggy, for a drive, Mrs. 
Bute going along to take care of the boy. They 
ewe very jolly, merry drives, for Sam told all 
■saner of absurd adventures of his own* to 
amnse the boy; and, owing to his nssther’s habit 
#f attentive interest in them, fell into the way 
of continuing his reminisoenoes when Ben was 
asleep, until they included has whole history, end 
that of ell Burroughs villa. 

After he returned from one of these drives, one 
day, he stood flicking his whip, thoughtfully, -on 
the porch. 

“That Bute must be a queer fellow, to leave 
his wife here so long, unattended,” he broke out 
to the Doctor. <* Dresses her shabbily, too. If 
ahswere tasteftiUy dressed, do you know, X think 
•he’d be an exceedingly attractive person. Ex¬ 
ceedingly. But she thinks so little of herself, 
people are apt to think little of her—ordinary 
people, that is. It needs a man of, delicate per¬ 
ception to appreciate her.” 

“ The Buies are poor,” said the Doctor, guard¬ 
edly, and after a pause. “ I would not speak of 
her husband to Effie, if I were you. It—it is an 

unpleasant subject.” 

“ No doubt,” Bam thought to himself, going 
sp stairs to dress. “No doubt, Bute is one 
ef those hanLdrinking, gambling roysterers, 
that hang about bar-rooms. Infernal scoundrel 1 
Them never was a woman who could make a 
mag Mule home happier for a man. * Effie 1’ 
lust the name for n easy, domestic little wife!” 

His pity for Mrs. Bute, as the victim of -an 
unhappy marriage, set the soft-hearted fellow 
into contriving perpetual devices to give pleasure 
to her and Ben. As she was married, too, he 
frit safe in making her his confidant in Ml his 
fikings and prejudices toward the people about 
rim. Sam’s repartees and clever sayings, of 
•very kind, were of slow growth, occurring to 
him usually after the occasion for them was long 
psst; for the most pari, indeed, when he was in 
had. He would store them-op to toll to Mrs. 

Vol. LXIX.—4 


Buts and Ben, chuckling, whenever he wakened, 
to think how they would enjoy them, which it is 
certain they did. They had had but few tastes 
of fun or frolic in their lives, and in their eyes 
Mr. Burroughs was a man of rare art and the 
finest fancy. 

The fortnight allotted to the Warm Springs 
was over. 

44 Totmorrow,” said the Doctor, who engineer^ 
ed the whole affair, “ we must be off to Ashe¬ 
ville, and from there to the mountains,, and camp- 
life. We’ll have a rollicking good time, Bur¬ 
roughs.” 

“ I hope so,” said Sam, dubiously. 44 But— 
well, the truth is, Doc, Miss Latouche and her 
father are going with us, as you know, and Mary 
Latouche is not the kind of person to have a 
rollicking good time anywhere. She does not 
even smile at a joke, and I’ve wasted some con¬ 
foundedly good ones on her, I can tell you.” 

14 She will make a lovely picture by the tent- 
fire, Burroughs.” 

44 Yes, I’ ve no doubt she wilL” 

44 Just think of the coloring of her hair, and 
the outline of the back of. her neck.” 

44 0h, very fine 1 I ought to know. I’ve been 
looking at them for two weeks.” 

44 And she will sing 4 Oh, Summer Night’ for 
us. Why, Burroughs, I thought you were in 
love with the girl?” 

44 So Lam. Certainly. But a steady stretch 
of 4 Oh, Summer Night’ for a fortnight, is a little 

too much linked sweetness. However-- Of 

course, I’m in love with her. I’ve almost told 
her so,” gravely. 

He grew more grave as the day wore on, and 
finally settled into an anxious sobriety. The 
next morning, when they started off, he was 
plaoed in the open stage beside Miss Latouche; 
her father, Mrs. Bute, and Ben occupying the 
other seat. This tacit recognition, of him as an 
accepted lover, forced Sam to face facts. How 
would the lovely blonde fit into Burroughsville 
: and everyday wear ? 

| He noticed that Mrs. Bute’s face was unusu- 
! ally worn and pale; the boy was languid and 
! feverish, and lay with his head on his mother's 
j lap. What an easy task that fellow Bute had 
! before him, to bring health and color to those 
| two faces! It only needed the skill money could 
| buy, and s lfltls care and love. He found him- 
| self muttering 44 Effie,” again and again to him¬ 
self, his eyes hungrily fixed on the wan little 
woman in shabby dress, and his heart thump¬ 
ing hotly under his new hunting-jacket. But 
what condition of mind was this ? Such excess of 
.sympathy for another man’s wife waa^hardly ex- 
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pedient, to use the mildest term; and he tamed 
his back on her, and began a conversation with 
Miss LAtonche, conscious only of a most unchris¬ 
tian wrath and venom against this unknown fel¬ 
low, Bute. 

The conversation might have ended in a pro¬ 
posal but for an accident which occurred, and 
the accident was this. The road, for thirty-seven 
miles, runs along the bank of the French Broad ; 
a rugged range of precipices on one side, the 
foaming torrent on the other. The mountain- 
streams, which empty into the river, are crossed 
by rough bridges of logs, and the stages usually 
stop until passengers and driver get out and put 
them into passable repair. The driver, on this 
morning, was either too drunk or lazy to use this 
precaution, and, whipping up his horses when 
they reached the first bridge, dashed on to it. 
Night was coming on. Sam, startled by the 
swaying and reeling of the old crazy vehicle, 
had only time to see the foaming, angry stream 
below, and Ben’s white face, before he was hurl¬ 
ed down, passengers, wagon and horses crashing 
into the flood together. Burroughs fell straight 
into the water. In an emergency he was a prac¬ 
tical fellow, with his wits about him; he scram¬ 
bled on to a boulder, and brought his head above 
water. Mr. LatoUche was near him, struggling 
to bring a mass of yellow hair out of the muddy 
water. 

“Save Mary! For God’s sake, Burroughs!” 
shouted the Doctor, from the shore. 

But Sam plunged into a black pool on the 
other side, dived, came up empty-handed, with 
a fees ghastly as death ; dived again, and brought 
up Ben and Ben’s mother, clasped in each other’s 
arms, and dead, as he thought. The Doctor, see¬ 
ing that Mr. Latouche and his daughter were safe, 
ran to the rook where Burroughs had dragged the 
others out, and sat beside them, motionless, his 
face rigid with despair. 

“ She is dead !” he oried. “ Her head must 
have struck the rocks in the fell.” 

“No, no ! We’ll hope not,” said the Doctor, 
bending over her, breathlessly. “ Go, bring my 
case. Tonder, in the seat of the buggy.” 

8am went, and oame again, like an overgrown 


school-boy. His big body was shaken with tear¬ 
less sobs, as he stood holding the case. 

The Doctor looked up at last. 

“ She breathes I They safe both alive l” 

“ Thank God for that 1” 

Burroughs sat down, a little space apart, and 
buried his face in his hands. The other half- 
drowned members of the party were out of sight, 
down the bank. 

When Mrs. Bute opened her eyes, Che drew in 
her arms. Benny was still clasped in them, and 
they smiled into each other’s feoe. Then she 
looked wildly about. 

“ Was he hurt?” she cried. 

“ Judge Latouche?”replied the Doctor. “No. 
Quite safe.” 

“ No, Mr. Burroughs.” The blood rushed over 
her feoe and neck. “ He—he has been very kind 
to Ben and me,” she said, apologetically. 

Dr. Bridges went to Burroughs, who was sit¬ 
ting alone, dripping, and in deep depression. 

“ Mrs. Bute is quite well,” he said, eheerftally. 

“Better she had died,” he answered, vehe¬ 
mently, dragging his wet hat on his head. 

“Halloo 1 What do you mean?” cried the 
Doctor. 

“I mean, that I’d rather see her dead than 
give her up to a life of misery again. I did not 
know what she was to me until I saw her dying 
yonder. I believe, if she had been free, rim 
would have loved me. And now, to give her up 
to that fellow, Bute—” 

The Doctor calmly dried his instrument-case 
with his handkerchief. 

“ My dear Burroughs,” he said, at last, “that 
fellow, Bute, has been dead these six yean, and 
Effie is the Carolinian whom I prophesied would 
precisely suit you.” 

Every summer the Doctor visits Burroughs- 
ville, to boast of his triumph in match-making, 
and to quiz Burroughs and his happy little wife 
with praises of Miss Latouche, who is fetter, and 
fairer, and duller, than ever, and still unmarried. 
The pleasantest sight to him, in the pleasant 
country house, is Ben, now a straight and sturdy 
lad, who hardly knows which he loves best— 
father or mother. 


LITTLE JESSIE. 


BT WILLIAM CAXKBOX. 


Hn rosy Ups—a scarlet thread— 
Unclose, and lo I I see 
Two pearly teeth shine through the red, 
As whits as white oan be. 


Her tiny, plump, wee, fairy feet, 
Encased in slippers bine, 

Make music to my ear more sweet 
Than words San ever do. 
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[Sntand according to Act of Congw, in the year 1876, by MIm Ann Stephen!, in the Offloe of the Librarian of 

Oongreea, at Washington, D. C.] 


CHAPTER I. 

Up from her couch of crimson velvet the lady 
sprang, and rushed to a tall window that looked 
upon the street. Through a vista of stately pil¬ 
lars that supported the roof of a grand portico, 
and rose to the pediment of the facade, she saw 
a crowd of people, some talking eagerly in wild 
excitement, others moving on with looks of sul¬ 
len gloom, as if some great evil had come upon 
them, but all in one direction, as if both the re¬ 
joicing throng and disaffected, scattered here and j 
there, 0 were led on to some common point of in¬ 
terest. Above all this came the sound of a bell, 
ringing joyously, as if all its music were that 
day unchained, for the first time, on earth. 

The sound of this bell seemed to reach the 
lady’s heart, for Bhe grew faint and white under 
the tones, as if smitten by some painful memory, 
while a look of harassing disgust swept across 
her strong, beautiful face. 

“Ah, how the sound sickens me! How I 
hate myself that I can never again hear joy-bells 
without dragging that day up to my memory. 
Great Heavens! That I should ever have so loved 
tw man, or suffered from his treason as I did.” 

With these thoughts in her mind, the lady re¬ 
turned to her couch, dizzily, as if driven back by 
the sound of this joyous ringing, and burying 
her face in the red-hued cushions, which gave a 
cold force to its pallor, strove to shut out the 
sound with both hands pressed to her ears. 

It was all in vain. Another bell chimed into 
the jubilant music; another, and another, until 
every steeple in the city rang out the triumphant 
news, ***** the birth-day of a great Nation had 
come. 

While the lady shut out the sounds from with¬ 
out, well understanding their mighty import, an¬ 
other inmate of the house stood in the noble 
grounds that surrounded it, and listened, with 
a swelling heart, taken by surprise. She had 
gone forth to gather flowers for the drawing¬ 
room, and, while stooping downward with a clus¬ 
ter of purple heliotropes in one hand, was break¬ 
ing a stem of white lilies with the other, when 
the first tone of the bell swept over her. Starting 
up, with the lilies in her hand, she stood in the 
midst of that broad flower-bed, listening eagerly, 
m bright and lovely a creature as that July sun 
«rt shone upon. All unconscious of the lavish 


sweetness of the heliotropes dropped at her feet, 
or the tall lily-stem in her hand, she turned her 
wondering face toward the heart of the town, 
holding her very breath back with vague expec¬ 
tation. 

“It is the State-House bell. Something has 
happened. He is there, in his seat, for the first 
time, with the grandest and best of the land. 
Has he spoken 7 Is he taking a part 7 Ah, me, 
if I could have heard him 1” 

As she spoke, another bell chimed in with the 
first. Another, and another, until every steeple 
in Philadelphia trembled under a wild crash of 
musio, followed by the distant boom of eannon. 
Then a deep underswell of human voices filled 
up this rude harmony of sound, which swept 
over that young creature, and made her tremble 
as the rustle of a summer-storm bends and shakes 
the flowers in its path. 

Louder and more jubilant came those sounds, 
laden with a grand significance, such as no na¬ 
tion on this earth will ever hear again; for the 
God of Heaven has not made our globe large 
enough to cut another land like this out of its 
primeval forests; and those countries that exist 
are so burdened with the ruins of dark ages, 
that they can never feel the vigor of youth again, 
or know the glory of building a free nation, on 
foundations of which the Almighty himself has 
laid the first corner-stone on the earth, as it came 
pure from His hands. 

This girl was young, and had no knowle<]ge 
of the future; but her whole being was fired with 
inspiration as she stood there, with the musio 
swelling over her, and the white lily-stalk in her 
hand. Thus, a vague sense of the great hereafter, 
of which those bells were the prelude, thrilled 
through her, a sense unreasoning and subtle as 
the perfUme of the lilies in her hand, and the 
broken flowers around her feet. 

She was nothing more than a girl, and very 
beautiful; but faith in the man she loved had 
filled her soul with the poetry of inspiration, and 
she believed all things possible to a cause in 
which he was a moving spirit. Thus, in the 
voice of the bells, in the booming of the cannon, 
she heard only the proof of his success, and of a 
poble future that lay before him. 

“ Graoe!” 

The girl turned quickly, and, with a light leap 
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through the flowers, gave her hand to a young \ 
man who stood upon their borders. He h*d in- ; 
tended to enter the dwelling, but seeing her j 
among the roses, had followed the flutter of her 
white garments, and for half a minute had stood j 
earnestly regarding her, as these bright, strange < 
thoughts flitted across her face. ! 

“ Have I disturbed you, Grace? You seemed j 
so happy there, among the flowers/* \ 

“Disturbed me I Oh, no ! I was thinking of j 
you all the time/* 

“Thinking of me, with the joy-bells ringing 
80 ?” 

“It was the joy-bells that set me to won¬ 
dering.” 

“ You failed to understand them, then ?” 

“ I do not quite understand them yet, but I 
feel that some great event has happened, for 
which I must be glad ; for the whole world seems 
to be rejoicing; you, most of all.” 

“ Yesr, yes, I do rejoice!” cried the young 
man, passionately, but with an underfcwell of dis¬ 
tress in his voice. “ What is my fate, compared 
to the glory of a newly-born nation ? Yes, Grace, 
my heart is burning with exultation—torn with 
sorrow; for the work of this day threatens to 
separate us forever/** 

“ Forever? Ybu and I? Oh, no !’* 

The girl looked up, startled ; her lover’s hand 
closed firmly on hers, and she saw that his face 
was pale with the intensity of great excitement; 
pale, but triumphant. 

“ It is done, my Grace. You understand ? Our 
Independence is carried. The cannon, the bells, 
and the voices of a free people, are proclaiming 
it to the world. Oh, my beloved, I could die now, 

I could die now to this music of our falling 
chains !” 

JShc clung to his hand, as a bird clings to the 
flowering hand that holds its nest. 

“ You must not speak of dying, Ruths. It 
seems to me as if those sounds might arouse 
brave meh fbom their graves, not send them 
there. But your hand quivers ! Your voice is 
hoarse I "What is it that you fear so much ?*' 

“ I bave been speaking/* 

“ Ah ! I thought so ! I thought so !” 

“ Words that your father never will forgive.” 

' The girl’s countenance fell. 

“ Of all the delegates present, I have gone far¬ 
thest, and denounced the ministry most vehe¬ 
mently/* 

“ I would give my Kfe to have heard you/* 
exclaimed the girl, kindling into enthusiasm. 

“ That you can say this, my beloved, will be a 
double cause of offence to your father. He 
Hrill, ftom this day, deem me a traitor to liis 


king, and one who has brought treason into his 
own household.” 

“ He knows that you are an honest man, and 
with suoh there can be no real treason.” 

“ But it was I who taught you to love liberty 
better than your king. This he will consider a 
crime.” 

“ It was from you I learned how-** 

The girl broke off in her sweet avowal, blush¬ 
ing rosily as she Btrove to draw her hand from 
his clasp. 

“ You love me, Grace. Oh, do not think shame 
cf saying it now, when I need the assurance so 
much I” 

The girl lifted her frank eyes to his face, and 
smiled upon him tenderly. 

u Yes, I love you!” 

“ But your father! Your mother !** 

“ My father is a proud man, who loves his 
king next to God; but he is just, as well as 
proud. My mother knows what love is, being a 
good woman,” answered Grace, with all the 
tremulous hopefulness of youth and of inex¬ 
perience. 

“I know—I know I” said the young man. 

“ But from this day your father will look upon 
me as an enemy.” 

“No, no!” 

“ I have never deceived him ; but, loving you 
as I did, may have shrunk, with something like 
cowardice, from contesting his opinions. Now, 
when my countrymen have chosen me to act for 
them, I have spoken; rashly, perhaps, but, God 
knows, how honestly.” 

“ It was the act of brave men,” interrupted . 
Grace. 

“ The Declaration is hardly an hour old. As 
yet, it has but one signature, that of John Han¬ 
cock, President of the Committee. This vciy day 
other names will follow, mine among the rest. 
Oh, my beloved, what if that one dash of the pen 
should separate us forever! The thought almost 
makes a coward of me.” 

“ God will not so punish a great act,” said 
Grace. 

“ This evening X shall seek your father.” 

“So soon?” foltered the girl, shrinking from 
this nearness of trouble. 

“ Yes, there must be no delay. I have hesi¬ 
tated till now; but there can be no doubt of my 
position after to-day; and, hopeless as my suit 
may be, there is no dishonor in urging it. 
Hitherto he has been all kindness. Still, he 
must have known how deeply I loved you; fbr 
that I made no effort to conceal from him, more 
than your own sweet self.” 

“ I think he knew it. I am sure he liked you. 
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my —r h,” said Grace, thoughtfully. “ As for 
mime, I never knew her take so kindly to 
ley one.” 

“ She is e sweet, noble woman. It will be ft 
ad grief to me if she should condemn anything 
that 1 have done.” 

Grace allowed her heart to droop despondently | 
awhile. When she looked up, her fine eyes were 
M of tears. 

“Poor mamma!” she said. “ It will be a pain 
fir her to go against my father in anything.” 

“ And I shall have given her this pain 1” an- 
iwered the young man, sadly. “Or, perhaps, 
hare forfeited her friendship. Oh, my beloved, 
the way of a patriot is bard, indeed, when it 
threatens to strike out of his life the one great 
love which is its root and branch.” 

“ God help us, if that should follow!” said the 
girl, drawing closer to him. “ But He will not 
permit it. While He cares for the fete of na- 
tims, will He forget us, lowly as wo are? No, 
bo, Rufus 1 While He gives sunshine and rain, 
and free air, to the oaks, has He ever yet forgot¬ 
ten the tiniest flowers that grow around their 
roots? Why, then, Bhould He forsake us?” 

The girl looked down upon her lilies as she 
■id this, and a smile stole over her fece, which 
hsd grown white as they were when her lover 
fint spoke of separation. Strange as it may 
stem, no direct words of love had ever passed 
between these two, until the young man came 
from the council-chamber, where he had but just 
taken bis seat, and uttered words of eloquenoe j 
tint threatened to crush all personal hopes in one j 
greet event. 

At another time blushes might have dyed that 
fiur young creature’s face; but now it was pale 
with a feeling that forbade all the sweet subter¬ 
fuges of modesty as trivial and out of place. This 
■an knew that he was beloved, and, in his ex¬ 
citement, assumed the fhet without pausing to 
question it in words, or in his own mind. At 
another time there might have been persuasion, 
entreaty, and such graceful wiles as happy love 
veils its passion with ; but now the occasion was 
too momentous; and these young persons entered 
upon their betrothal at the moment a final sepa- 
ntion menaced them. In after years, Grace 
Kmgsland strove in vain to remember when and 
bow it was that she had confessed to this man 
bow deeply she loved him; but this she never 
fargoC Then and there, among the July roses, 
bsr faith had been pledged to bim in a rush of 
Mmng, deep-feeling, that must live in her heart 
fiwever. 

Thi» scene, so frill of excitement, so passion- 
Mely abrupt, brought a world of sweet bitterness 


to the young man. He bomprehended, far better 
than the girl could, the vast chasm his own act 
had dug between himself and her, and there was 
Something almost of sorrow in the wistful long¬ 
ing with which he regarded the smiles that, spite 
of her fears, trembled around the returning scar¬ 
let of her Bps. 

“ My father is proud, but never cruel,” Bhe 
said, too happy for despair. “ When he knows— 
when he knows all this, he will forgive you for 
loving your country better than yourself—better 
than me.” 

“No, no! Do not say that, Grace.” 

“ Why not ? Should I love you better were 
your patriotism less ?” 

“ My sweet, noble girl I” 

Grace drew her hand away as Barringford was 
raising it to his lips; for, between the two great 
sculptured Hons that guarded the entrance-gate, 
she saw her fbther standing, as if stunned by the 
tumult of bells, cannon, and voices, that came up 
from the distance. 

“ It is my father ! See how he frowns,” she 
whispered, drawing back under the shadow of a 
great walnut-tree that stood close by. “ Now, 

: indeed, I feel the peril we are in.” 

There was something in the appearance of 
; that proud, tall man, standing between the stone 
j lions, that might have excused dread in a stronger 
| person than that brave, but gentle girl. More 
! than six feet high, of commanding presence, he 
| stood, with his heavy gold-headed cane in one 
| hand, lifted from the ground, as if he were about 
(to use it as a weapon. His grand, strong face 
was deadly pole, and, even from that distance, 
Grace could see that his eyes were frill of deep, 
Bournful fire. 

During a fnll minute he stood thus, with one 
hand clinched on his cane, while the wind faintly 
stirred the laced ruffles at his wrists, and the 
sunshine struck fire from the great gold buttons 
on his coat. 

At last he thrnst his cane sternly downward 
upon the marble walk which led to the great 
double-entrance door of his dwelling, and moved 
forward with a proud, ringing step, like that of 
a warrior in mail. 

“ He has heard the news, and is angered fear¬ 
fully,” whispered Grace, beginning to tremble, 
and look frightened. 

“ Still, 1 must speak with him.” 

“ Not now. Oh, not now I Come this even¬ 
ing ; say time, when this storm has blown over. 
I never saw him look so stem before.” 

“ Poor child! I must not wait. To keep silent 
| now would seem like deception.” 

\ ‘ < Only till this evening. He is so angry now.” 
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“ This evening, then, I will oome ; until then 
keep up your courage. We must try to hope a 
little, desperate as everything seems,'* said Bar- 
ringford, dropping her band, which fluttered 
down from his like a frightened bird; far with 
the thought of his going, half her bravery fled. 

“ But if he should say no 1" she whispered, 
with white, quivering lips. “ I never was afraid 
of him before, but now his passion is terrible.” 

Before he could answer, a crowd came rushing 
by the broad stone fence that shut in the grounds, 
shouting, as they dragged a small cannon to 
some neighboring position. Through the iron 
railing that ran along the wall, a hundred mov¬ 
ing heads were visible, all running in one direc¬ 
tion, with much noise and bustle. Some of the 
men saw Barringford, and greeted him with a 
shout. 

‘‘Go, now I Go, I pray,” pleaded Grace. “They 
are drawing up near the house. He will feel it 
as an insult” 

The young man answered her hastily. 

“ I will send them in another direction,” he 
said. “ Have no fear that they will be permit¬ 
ted to annoy your fether.” 

Reckless in his haste, the young man dashed 
across the flower-beds, and out of the front en¬ 
trance, pausing a moment just beyond the lions, 
in hot argument with the little band of street- 
patriots, who had really intended to carry the 
noise of their rejoicing so near to the proudest 
Tory mansion in Philadelphia, that its inmates 
should be enraged by the sound. 

Those of the crowd who had recognized the 
young man, were already out of sight, and to 
the others he was a stranger, whose interference 
they were ready to resist, especially as they hud 
observed him to come out of the mansion itself. 
Feeling the impolicy of urging dissuasive argu¬ 
ments there, he passed on with the crowd, and 
was thus seen by the master of the mansion, 
who stood scornfully regarding the scene from 
his library-window. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ Rhoda, are you asleep ? Are you ill? Look 
up, do, and help me, if you can.” 

The young woman, who still lay on the couch, 
hushing her memory into silence, lifted her head 
from the cushion, and looked at the girl with 
weary, almost balefUl eyes. 

“ What is it?” she said, impatiently. “ Lilies ! 
Why do you bring them for me ? I hate the color¬ 
less things.” 

Saying this, she snatched the lily-stalk, which, 
in all her agitation, Grace had still kept in one 
hand, tore off the white bells, and flung the 


broken stem away; notwithstanding the poor 
girl uttered a feint cry of distress, as she saw 
the pale leaves crushed in a hand that always 
had more than a woman’s strength in it. 

“ They were the first, and so beautiful 1 How 
could you?” she said, with tears in her eyes— 
tears that came from a deeper source than the 
crushed flowers that gave back a mournful per¬ 
fume for their cruel death. 

“What are you crying for? Not the lilies? 
You are not baby enough for that. And what is 
all that hideous noise about ? Has Bedlam bro¬ 
ken loose? I hope so; it is pleasant to hear 
cannon. There is life in that.” 

“ To-day, Rhoda, Congress declared the Inde¬ 
pendence of Thirteen States. It is for this that 
the bells ring, and the cannons roar so. They 
speak defiance to the king.” 

Rhoda sat up on her couch, pushing back the 
hair from her temples with both hands. 

“ Another triumph for him,” she thought 
“ Oh, how I hate the sound.” 

“ Rhoda, try and think a little for me. I am 
in great trouble—so happy, so very unhappy.” 

“ What do you know of happiness or unhap¬ 
piness ? You, who have had the life of a flower?” 
questioned the other, with a sullen movement of 
the head. 

“ I want to tell you—I want to ask you for a 
little help, as you say I have never had trouble 
in my life; and it frightens me a little.” 

“ What has happened ?” questioned the other, 
with mocking irony. “ Is one of your canary- 
birds dead ? Or, has a gold-fish strangled itself?” 

A flush of indignant scarlet came into that 
fair, young face, and Grace turned away with a 
gesture of quiet, womanly pride, that brought 
an answering glow into the fece turned with such 
tantalizing superiority upon her. 

“ I was wrong. You could not understand,” 
she said. “I can understand nothing, with all 
this clangor of noise in my ears. Have the people 
gone mad ?” 

“ Mad? Yes, with a glorious madness!” an¬ 
swered Grace. 

“ A glorious madness? I think you are drift¬ 
ing into insanity with the rest. At first I thought 
it was wedding-bells; that some great potentate, 
on one side or the other, had been getting mar¬ 
ried, or that the child of some man in power was 
; born.” 

“ A child? Ah, no I It is the birth of a na- 
| tion 1’ 

Rhoda Clyde sat upright, staring at the fees 
of that young girl, which glowed with the in¬ 
spiration of a sybil. “ I believe you really are 
i mad,” she said. 
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“Perhaps. I do not know.” 

“Still your words must hare some meaning. 
Whit has happened ?” 

“ You will not be pleased to hear it, like many 
others; but a Declaration of Independence was 
ngsed just as those bells began to ring.” 

“A Declaration of Independence? Is that 
whit the elamor means T” exclaimed Rhode, with 
iasiiag eyes. “ That is what he has been toil¬ 
ing for, fighting for. It opens the gates wide to 
ha ambition. It is another blow 1” 

She spoke under her breath, and her teeth 
only made a grinding sound, as if she were 
crashing some passion to dust between them. 

“ I feared that the news would make you an¬ 
gry,” said Grace, almost terrified by the change 
that had swept so suddenly over that strong but 
bcantiftil face. “ It will be unwelcome news to 
every one in this house. God be thanked, if it 
brings not bitter dimensions,” answered Grace, 
sarrowfhlly. 

Bheda did not hear her, but sat motionless 
upon the couch, with her hands clasped, and her 
eyes fixed on the floor. The news had disturbed 
her beyond anything that Grace oould hare 
expected. 

“ 1 did not think you would hare cared so 
uadi,” she said. 44 Indeed, until very lately, I 
thought—don'the angry—but I really did think 
thst in your heart you sided with the patriots, 
tody their cause has not changed.” 

Bhoda looked at the girl vaguely, not hear¬ 
ing, or caring to hear, what she said. Grace saw 
this, and went from the room, feeling that little 
sympathy could be expected there. 

The moment she was gone, Rhoda Clyde start¬ 
ed to her feet, and began to pace the room with 
the quiek, stern movements that might have been 
Batumi to a man going into some bitter contest. 
Her cheeks were pale, her lips moved in silence, 
and, at last, moved with passionate words, 

44 Ah, how he will exult I” said she. 44 There 
is not a more ambitious creature on earth. A 
king will be chosen from the most powerful rebels 
soong them, and that man will be king. Who 
has fought more bravely? Who has carried him- 
srif with more royal pride? Who, in all these 
nbbU ranks, can mate with him ? This has been 
kis atm from the first. His marriage was a part 
*f this one great plan. Plebeian in birth, he 
must match himself with aristocracy, with some 
oae who could carry the influence of high 
birth and power to the altar. This is what took 
kin there. It was not love; that could never 
dominate over his far-reaching ambition; to for¬ 
ward that, he would have trodden the souls of a 
thousand women under foot.” 


Half in burning thoughts, half in passionate 
words, the young woman poured forth the bitter* 
nees of a disappointment that rankled in her 
wounded pride like the imperfectly-cured bite of 
a serpent, that neither kills nor gives up its sting 
of pain. The news she had heard brought back 
the one romantic dream of her life, when such* 
possibilities as presented themselves in the news 
she had heard, had fired all the pride and over¬ 
weening ambition of her nature into one wild 
hope, that was like madness, but to her seemed 
possible, until the disaffection of a man who was 
the very soul of her dream, had cast it into ruin. 

Now, as Rhoda paced up and down the floor, 
all that might have been came back upon her 
with overwhelming bitterness. The dream that, 
to her sober reason, seemed like insanity, was 
not only possible of realization to another, but 
the events of that day seemed to open broad 
chance s for its accomplishment. The love, the 
grandeur, the power, which might have been 
open to her, would, perhaps, fall upon her suc¬ 
cessful rival, the woman whom she hated more 
than anything on earth. 

Thus passionate, vindictive, aspiring, is it 
strange that this girl, mature in experience 
rather than years, should have suffered, raved, 
and filled the room with wrathful exclamations 
of pain ? Is it strange that this pain turned into 
a passion of hate, when a noise of wheels in the 
street checked her at one of the tall windows, 
and, looking through the pillars, she saw the 
man who had been the spirit of her wild dreams 
driving by in all the pomp of nobility, with the 
fair young wife, for whom she had been deserted, 
smiling by his side. 

As if he had been ordered to prolong the scene, 
the tiny postillion checked the four horses, that 
curveted under the glitter of their harnesses, thus 
giving the inmates of the heavy carriage to the 
full view, as a king might have appeared among 
his people. Same as a king he was received; 
for the side-walks were crowded with citizens, 
who saluted this man as he passed, to whom he 
now and then lifted his three-cornered hat, bright 
with a glitter of gold-lace, and waved his hand, 
as any monarch might have answered the hom¬ 
age of his subjects. 

Is it strange that Rhoda Clyde grew white as 
death, and that a sob of rage broke from her lips 
when this man, lifted his eyes to the window, and 
greeted her with the old smile, as if they were 
still the best friends in the world. He even 
spoke to the lady by his side, who cast a search¬ 
ing glance that way, and smiled as if in answei 
to something he had said. 

44 Oh, if 1 oould kill them both by a look 1” ex* 
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claimed the girl, shaking in all her lhnbe, as she 
threw herself, fhce downward, on the ooueh, 
and tore the delicate oambric of her handker¬ 
chief with her teeth. “How dare he? How 
dare he?” 

A shout from the people, and the slow grind¬ 
ing of wheels, as that heavy carriage rolled away, 
left her extended on the couch, searching her 
brain for some means of vengeanoe on the man 
who had insulted her so grossly with his presence 
in that place. 

When a woman makes up her mind to seek 
vengeance at any oost, there is no lack of mean 
among the evil things of this earth; but to Rhoda 
those means were too distant for her hate. For 
the time, she felt utterly prostrated and power¬ 
less. In what way could she, an orphan, living 
on the bounty of a distant kinsman, ever reach 
those two persons, throned as they were, in the 
people’s love, and surrounded by all the ap¬ 
pliances of seeming wealth and real influence? 

Again and again the girl asked herself this 
question, and answered, madly, 

44 Give me time. Give me life, and 1 will find 
the way.” 


CHAPTER III. 

41 Mother!” 

The lady thus addressed lifted her head from 
the embroidery she was busy with, and looked 
earnestly at her daughter; for there was a touch 
of pathos in her voice as she uttered that one 
little word, that went to her heart. 

44 Is it you, my dear ? Troubled by all (his 
noise ? No wonder. It does seem as if the foun¬ 
dations of the city were being broken up. But 
that does not reach us. Why should you be 
afraid ?” 

Grace sat down upon the broad footstool at her 
mother’s feet, and, taking her hand from the 
embroidery, kissed it tenderly. 

44 Oh, mother, try and feel for me I I am so 
unhappy!” 

44 Unhappy, my child! I can hardly think 
that. Surely, no one has the power to trouble 
you much under this roof. Is it that Rhoda has 
been teasing you ?” 

44 Teasing me ! Oh, no ! It is not that, but 
a feeling—a frying that yon—no, not you, hut 
my father, will be very angry with me.” 

Mrs. Kingsford smoothed her daughter’s hair, 
and smiled down upon her with a tenderness so 
loving, that Grace frit the tears swelling up to 
her eyes. 

44 Your father can never be really angry with 
you, Grace. He may seem so, but the real thing 
is impossible. We should neither of us know 


how to go about it. Tell me, now, what have 
yon dene?” 

“Nothing, mother. Only—” 

“Only what, Grace?” 

44 My father looked so blade, so terribly angry, 
when he came in.” 

44 That was because of the foolish thing they 
have been doing at the State Honae.” 

44 1 know, mother; and it is breaking my 
heart.” 

“ Why, Grace, what » this? Sobbing like * 
child I Trembling, too 1 Hush, hush, my dear! 
Nothing can have happened to make you so 
miserable I” 

Again Grace frll to kissing her mother’s hand, 
a shapely White hand, on which some old jewels 
shone from their silver settings. 

“Oh, mother, I have been so, so foolish 1” 

44 1 dare say,” answered the mother, smiling. 
“ I was foolish myself, at your age.” 

44 Foolish I No, no ! I did not mean to say 
that,” cried Graoe, eager to take back her words, 
which seemed like treason. 44 Only—only I don’t 
know how to make you understand; and I want 
you to be my friend so much.” 

44 Be your friend 1 Why, darling, am I not 
your mother?” 

44 The dearest and best mother that ever lived ! 
Only I am afraid to tell you how—how much I 
love him ; how dearly he loves me.” 

A smile stole over the lady’s still fair face, but 
she blushed a little; for the women of seventy-six 
did not speak of such things with the flippant 
recklessness that marks the present day. It was 
just a tinge of color, that might have come in 
shadows from the cherry-colored ribbon that 
circled her head, and was tied in a dainty knot 
in front of her cap; but, after ail, it came from 
one of those pure, matronly hearts that cany the 
sweet, sensitive modesty of youth to the grave. ' 

44 Perhaps I can guess a little,” she said.. 

44 Not all. Oh, mother, you cannot guess all I 
He is a patriot—a friend to liberty 1 This day 
he made a speech in Congress. He will sign the 
Declaration of Independence, and that will make 
my father hate him.” 

Mrs. Kingsford became thoughtAil, and very 
grave. She knew little of public affaire, except 
as they came to her through her husband, and 
shoh tory friends as visited the house. The worst 
she had thought of Barringford was, that his 
position was neutral; a little inclining to a love 
of liberty, perhaps, but in no demonstrative 
sense,' that could arouse the resentment, even of 
so staunch a royalist as her husband. That he 
had taken a seat in the general Congress at all, 
was unknown to her. That he had openly and 
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rigorously joined the men she considered m 
rtbck, filled her sonl with absolute dismay. 

“ Taken a seat in the rebel Congress ? Spoken 
against the government of our king t When did 
this happen, Grace? You must be misinformed.’ * 
“No, mamma. He told me himself. On the 
nrj day that he took his seat as a delegate, this 
question of the Declaration came up, and be took 
a brave stand.” 

“A brave stand, Grace? And with the rebels? 
Who has been putting these disloyal ideas in your 
head, my child?” 

Grace faltered a little, and her head drooped. 
“I don't know, mother; but it seems to me 
as if they had been growing there for months.” 

Mrs. KingBford half arose, and pushed the 
girl back from her knee. Grace lifted her white, 
startled face, and held out her hands. 

“ Oh, mother! Will you turn against me ?” 

“ Why not, if you can speak such words against 
your father and your king?” said the mother; 
aad Grace saw that her bosom was heaving 
under the kerchief folded over it, while every 
feature in her face quivered with emotion. 

The poor girl dropped her head down upon her 
bands, and began to sob piteously. 

“So, for months, that man, whom I loved 
almost as a son, has been poisoning the soul of 
nj own child with his secret treason.’* 

“ No, mother I No. You must not blame him. 

I may be wrong, very wrong, myself, but he has 
no part in it.” 

“ Was there no wrong in his insidious atten¬ 
tions to our only child, knowing what was in his 
heart all the time ? Was it honorable to win her j 
while building up a barrier of shame between ; 
her and him that never can be overcome?” | 
“ Dear mother, do not say that. He never j 
spoke to me of love until this very day.” ] 

“After your father’s consent became imposa- 
ble,” answered the lady, with quiet scorn, quite 
unusual to her. 

“ Do not say impossible. It always seemed to 

as if father liked him, and you-’' 

“It is because I liked him, that th« thing 
gives me so much pain,” answered the mother, 
relenting a little, at which Grace took courage. 

“Oh, mamma, he thinks so much of you. 
Tou should have seen the tears in his eyes when 
be spoke of the trouble he might bring to 
you.” 

Something very like tears came into the lady’s 
*y*s. 8he bent over her daughter, and kissed 
b*r on the forehead, murmuring, 

“Poor child!” 

With a joyful sob, Grace sprang to her feet, 
•od flung both arms around her mother’s neck. 


“Oh, you wll be our friend 1 You will speak 
to fhther I He never can deny anything to you. 
Tell him how good Mr. B&rringford is; how 
sorry he is to offend him! Tell him that he 
never would have said a word to me, only that I 
happened to bo in the way when his heart was 
full. You know, dear mamma, all people cannot 
think alike, especially men, who will reason for 
themselves; or we shouldn’t think much of them 
now, should we ?” 

Here Grace took her mother's head between 
her hands, and looked pleadingly into her eyes, 
smiling through her tears that still trembled on 
; her own lashes. 

** You will be sure to tell all this in your own 
sweet way, because he will listen to you. Don’t 
let him be hard upon Ruf—on Mr. B&rringford. 
This is his own country, you know, and it is 
natural that he should love it better than a king 
he never saw. Besides—besides, 1 really think 
that he is right. Don't put your lips together, 
and knit your dear, white forehead so. 1 do.” 

The lady answered with a troubled smile. In 
all her life she had never refused anything to the 
fair young creature who bung about her with 
such loving caresses. How could she do it, then, 
just as that pure soul was opening to all the 
sweet mysteries of its womanhood ? Love to her 
had been the one great object of life. How could 
she crush its first dawning in the heart of her 
child? Still, it was a hopeless embassy she was 
about to undertake. The man whom we have 
seen standing between those stone lions was not 
| likely to yield up the prejudices of birth, and 
j the education of a lifetime, to the reasoning of a 
; woman, however well beloved. Besides, like 
; most females of that time, Mrs. Kingsford had, 

; in all politic affairs, accepted the opinions of 
; her husband; and where was she to find argu¬ 
ments that would combat his superior strength 
and more perfect knowledge ? 

We must not regard this well-born gentle¬ 
woman as weak because she did not spend her 
life in solving great problems of national govern¬ 
ment. If that had been needed for the honor of 
her husband, or the welfare of her child, she had 
interest enough to have mastered that, or any 
other subject; but, up to tfiis time, her know¬ 
ledge of those important themes had been sym¬ 
pathetic, rather than intellectual. Now her heart 
was aroused, and her cease of justice disturbed. 
Why was a question of government to wound 
the heart and break up the life of her only 
child? 

“ How kind yon are I How kind I” said Grace, 
reading the revulsion in her mother’s eyes. 

A close embrace, quiet tears, and a few warm 
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kisses, sealed the compact between these two; 
then, drawing a deep sigh of relief, Grace stole 
to her room, and, finding her usual place in 
a great, easy-chair, draped with white dimity, 
gave herself up to a summer rain of tears, which 
hope made sweeter than rest or smiles. 

At last the flush of a warm sunset came 
dreamily into the room, died out, and left purple 
shadows floating among the draperies. Then the 
soft grayness of night came on, and a thousand j 
bonfires scattered their vivid gold all over the > 
streets of Philadelphia, filling the noble chamber 
in which the girl had taken reftige with a flood 
of light that glorified the draperies, the carpet, 
and the massive furniture in the room, until she 
seemed in a new world. 

Now she began to pace up and down this room, 
catching gleams of fire on her white garments 
as her movements had become more and more 
restless. Evening had come. He might be ex¬ 
pected any moment now. 

She stopped, breathlessly, and pressed both 
hands to her heart, for the great bronze knocker 
had been lifted from the upper half-door, and its 
sound reverberated through the house. 

44 It is his knock-!’* 

Opening the door softly, Grace stole to the 
great oaken stair-case, and leaned over the banis¬ 
ter. He stood in the hall below, unconscious of 
the wistftil eyes looking down upon him. Grace 
saw that he was very firm, and that his eyes 
shone with a steady lustre, as he waited for the 
servant to return from the library, where she 
had more than once heard her fother’s restless 
step pacing to and fro; 

The servant came back. Barringford put down 
his hat and cane, swept one hand across his fore¬ 
head, and disappeared in the shadows,' looking 
the brave man he was. 

Then Grace stole back to her room. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mb. Kingbford stood up in his library, with 
one hand resting on the leaf of an open desk, 
which rests against the wall, and loomed half¬ 
way to the ceiling. The light from ponderous 
silver candlesticks, that stood upon the high 
mantel-piece, glittered upon its polished mount¬ 
ings, and revealed the stately figure of the man 
with singular distinctness. His free, usually 
statuesque and colorless, was now flushed with 
red, and his eyes shone with ominous brightness 
under the black brows, that were drawn over 
them in a haughty frown, as he looked at his guest. 

For a half-minute he stood thus, with the light 
quivering over his velvet coat; the laced ruffles, 


that gleamed like a handful of foam; the thick 
hair, oombed entirely from the noble forehead, 
and tied with a scarlet ribbon at the back of his 
neck. At last he turned that severe look from 
the face of his guest, and waved him to a seat. 

“ Mr. Kingsford, this is a cold welcome; the 
first I ever received beneath this roof. How 
have I deserved it ?** said the latter. 

“ Sir, I heard your speech in the council of 
rebels, down yonder,” answered Kingsford, stern¬ 
ly. 44 I learn that you are an authorized dele¬ 
gate among them. As such I can but marvel 
that you present yourself under this roof at all.** 

“ It is for that very reason that I have lost no 
time in coming-’* 

“ That you might lure a rabble of cut-throats 
around my gate, and light up my house with the 
infamy of your insurgent fires. The noise of 
their Bhouts reached me here. No wonder they 
rejoice over a new recruit, who promises to lead 
them well.” 

A flush of burning red swept the young man’s 
face, and died out as suddenly as it had come. 
He walked toward the chair Mr. Kingsford had 
pointed out; but, as that gentleman kept his 
position, stood also. 

“ Mr. Kingsford, in what have I deserved 
these harsh remarks?” he said, in alow, firm 
voice, which gave evidence of painftit repres¬ 
sion. 44 1 did not hope that you would be pleased 
with what I have done. But-** 

Here Kingsford interrupted him. 

44 What have you done? First of all, entered 
a gentleman’s house under the guise of a loyal 
subject to the king, accepted its hospitality, won 
unmerited confidence, and now return to it with 
the brand of a political Cain on your forehead. 
Is not this enough ?** 

44 It would be if your charges were well- 
founded. True, I have visited your house, been 
received in it with more honor than my best ef¬ 
forts could deserve; but I have practiced no de¬ 
ception. In this unhappy quarrel between os 
and the mother government, I took no share, 
until the mad usurpations of the king and his 
ministers became such that honorable men were 
compelled to resistance.** 

Mr. Kingsford made a gesture of haughty im¬ 
patience. 

44 Under this roof no man living must assail 
my gracious and royal master. Have the good¬ 
ness to confine yourself to the object of this most 
extraordinary visit.” 

“ I fear it will be only to deepen your resent¬ 
ment against me, when I confess that the silence 
you complain of came from a strong desire to 
harmonize my principles with yours; because, 
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to mj other grave offences, 1 have had the auda¬ 
city to love your daughter.” 

Mr. Kingsford clenched his hand upon the 
dak till it looked white and hard as marble un¬ 
der the overhanging lace. 

“ Audacity, sir, is a faint word for an offence 
Hke that! My daughter, however, shall be 
spued the shame of knowing the honor you 
lave done her, as this is the last time that you 
vQl be received under any robf that owns me 
for master.” 

“It is because she knows it already that I 
hare felt in honor bound to present myself here. 
Is this, and in nothing else, that I know of, 
have you cause of complaint against me. In the 
abandon of a great excitement, I laid bare my 
heart before her. It was to confess this wrong 
that I came; and, to atone for it, that I have j 
submitted to words from you that no other man 
firing will dare to use with my knowledge.” 

For awhile this speech was followed by a grim 
silence. Kingsford seemed too fiercely wrathfnl 
for speech, and Bariingford stood, looking at 
him, half-defiant, half-sorrowful. At last the 
elder man spoke, in a low, sooffing voice, 

“ And my daugter ? Of course she was duly 
sensible of the honor.’ * 

“ Had I not thought that your daughter would 
listen, at least with patience, to such love as few 
men ever gave to woman, I should never have 
been tempted to confess the feelings that so 
cruelly offend you.” # 

“ And she listened ? She had the patience to 
hear you out ? Am I to understand this ?” 

“ She forgave the love I so rashly, so wrongly, 

I confess, offered, and-” 

“Well, sir, well!” 

The young man now hesitated. He could not 
find words delicate enough to answer. 

“ Say that she accepted it, and the measure 
of your insolent assumption will be complete.” 

“She did accept, generously, and-” 

Mr. Kingsford turned upon the young man, 
white with wrath. 

“Hold, sir, not another word. The young 
lady her'elf shall confront this falsehood.” 


As he spoke, Kingsford strode across the room, 
and flung the door open. Even in this white 
heat, the habits of a gentleman forbade all appear¬ 
ance of excitement before the servant, who stood 
without, to whom he said, in a voice low and 
gentle. 

“Tell Miss Kingsford that I wish to speak 
with her a moment.” 

The servant disappeared. Kingsford did not 
return at once to his place at the desk, but re¬ 
treated there slowly, struggling against the pas¬ 
sion that tempted him to smite the young man to 
his feet as he passed near him. Directly the door 
opened, and Grace came in very white, and with a 
look of alarm in her eyes. She cast one glance at 
Barringford, then turned gently to her father. 

“ You sent for me, father?” 

“ Yee. I sent for you that, with your own 
lips, you may deny the falsehood this young man 
was about to utter.” 

The girl looked at Barringford, and shook her 
head, with a faint smile. 

“ That would be impossible, father. He could 
not, if he tried, utter anything but the truth.” 

“ Not when he says you, my only daughter, 
have listened graciously to his love talk.” 

“ How could I do less, loving him so much my¬ 
self?” said the girl. And now a dash of soft, 
rose-color swept her cheek. “ If he only said I 
listened, it was but half.” 

Kingsford had been pale before, but he was 
livid now. He turned his flashing eyes from the 
trembling yet brave girl to Barringford, who, see¬ 
ing the panic of terror produced by her father’s 
glance, drew near as if to support her. Kings¬ 
ford saw the intention, and lost himself. With 
a swift movement he turned to the mantle-piece, 
over which some curious arms were grouped, 
and snatched a naked sword from among them. 
Grace saw the act, and attempted to spring for¬ 
ward, but her limbs gave way, and she sunk, 
like a dead creature, on the floor. Her father 
did not even turn his eyes downward, though her 
hair had brushed his feet, but leveled the sword, 
and sprang upon the young man. 

(to be continued.) 


SONNET. 


BT ITT] I BOGIES. 


In wy tree* are sentient with their woe! 
fair whimpering pathos haunts the wild, dark night; 
Ibsy writhe and shiver in their helpless might, 

Aad beat their great arms madly to and fro, 

no surcease; save to some rhythm mors slow, 

01 arasle weird lost spirits might indite 
Tb swell the measures with their sad affright. 


Think yon if human agony could know 
Snch voice with such pathetic, thrilling tone 
As shakes and tingles on the quavering wind. 
That hearts would break—go mad without a moan. 
And leave no echo of their woe behind? 

Implore no pity and invoke no sigh, 

Bat in their voiceless anguish break and die? 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BT EMILY H. MIT. 


We give, first, this month, a promenade cos- j inch deep. These plaitings are three inches 
tume of block silk and checked woolen material: j deep, when finished. They should be laid quite 

! small, and just to touch, carefully basted, and 
then pressed with an iron, to look nice. The 
back of the tunic is looped, and forms a pouf, 
which is ornamented with bows of black silk or 
ribbon. The cuirass bodice is double-breasted, 
and fastens on the right side, to correspond with 
the tunic. It is cut square, back and front, and 
shorter on the hip, as may be seen. There is a 
high, standing collar, piped with silk. Coat- 
sleeves, with cuff also piped to match. Pocket 
on the right side. All dresses, now, have the 
pocket either put on the outside garment, whether 




in either camel’s-hair, vicugna bege, or checked 
poplin. The skirt of this costume is perfectly 
plain, and made with a demi train, which is fur¬ 
nished with loops at the back, to lift for the street. 

The tunic, which is a combination of neutral tints, 
is pointed in front, and fastened at the side with 
black silk buttons. The trimming for the edge 
of the tunic is of black silk, and consists of two > 
knife-plaitings, one overlaping the other, and the j Polonaise or tunic, or else depending as a chate- 
upper one stitched on, forming a heading a half j laine-pocket from the waist. The tightness with 
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which the over-dress is draped makes this neces¬ 
sary. Five yards of double-width material, in 
check, will be required; or double the quantity 


width material, if crape, is used; for trimming, 
fbur yards, silk, three yards, will be required. 
Opposite, is another walking-costume, which 


of single. I need only say, these plaid snitings calls fbr a skirt of black vdteteen, but silk or 
can be had from fifty cents to three dollars cashmere would look equally well. The tunic 


per yard. 




U +■■ - •• '‘l:; 

1 ^ • t: y 'MZ± 


We gfre, on the preceding page, a costume suit¬ 
able for mourning. The material may be cash- 
mere, merino, tamise, Henrietta-cloth, or twilled 
serge; these are the best goods for wear in mourn¬ 
ing. The lower skirt of this costume has a deep 
flounce cut on the bias, edged with a fold, or 
crape, or dull silk; above this is a knife-plaiting 
of the material six inches deep. The tunic is 
•Iso trimmed with a fold, same width as the one 
ornamenting the flounce. The back of this tunic 
is open, and caught up to form a pouf. The cor- 
aage having basques, hollowed out at the sides, 
deep at the book, and edged *ith a narrower 
fold; the same trimming is carried up the sides 
of the corsage and round the neck. Sleeve cut 
coat-shape, very small, and a plaited ruffle, 
beaded by the trimming, forms the cuff. There 
is a high, standing collar. Twelve yards of double¬ 


and jacket of this costume are of striped limou¬ 
sine of neutral tints. The tunio is cut with an 
apron-front, and one width plain at the book; 
the whole simply faced. There is a row ef but¬ 
tons all the way down the front, and it is draped 
tightly at the back. The jacket in hollowed out 
at the back to fit the figure, and the fronts are 
loose, and much deeper than the bask. Pockets, 
and collar, and band, forming the huff of sleeve, 
match the skirt of the dress, whatever material 
that may be. There are also three cross-bands of 
the material, forming the cuff of the coat-sleeve. 



Four yards, with careful cutting, of this wide 
material, will make this over-dress. These ma¬ 
terials are of a soft, woolen texture, very warm, 
and need no trimming; and being so soft, they 
drape most gracefully. 

Above, we give something quite novel In design, 
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and new. This costume is, of course, of the all 
prevailing fashionable combination of plain and 
plaid. The material is dark-gray fancy woolen. 
The short train skirt is quite plain and flat in 
front, only trimmed across the front and sides 
with one deep flounce, put on with a puff for 
heading. The back is a Belgrade plait under a 
pouf. Two squares of the plaid, bordered with 
the plain, are draped under the pouf. The Bel- 
grave plait must be laid and then fastened across 
with tapes underneath, at intervals, to keep it 
in place. The bodice, of the plaid, is untrimmed, 
with sleeves of the plain, finished with cuffs and 
bows of the plaid. The edge of this bodice is 
simply piped with the plain. Silk buttons fasten 
the bodice from the throat to the end of the 
basque. Three yards of plaid, ahd six yards 
of plain, in double width, will be required. The 
hat for this costume is so pretty, we cannot 
resist describing it. It is gray felt, flat in front, 
and turned up at the back. It is trimmed 
with black velvet, a bird’s wing, and a long 
scarf of gray gauze,with fringed ends. 



We give, above, a costume for a little boy of 
from three to five years. Short trousers, and 
blouse of steel-blue cloth, bound with black braid, 
and trimmed with black buttons. This little 
blouse is slashed on the hips and at the back, 


and belted in at the waist with a wide leather 
belt and buckle, The trousers are loose, and 
just cover the knee. They are trimmed around 
the bottom, and up the outside seams with the 
braid. 



We next give a dress in serge for a little girl 
of eleven years. Dark-blue, or brown, are the 
most fashionable. The plain skirt is trimmed 
with six rows of coarse mohair braid, of the 
kind called “ Hercules.” A similar trimming, 
with the addition of nine buttons, simulates a 
waistcoat uppn a jacket bodice. The braid is 
put on in turned-up points all round the edge 
of the jacket. Coat-sleeves, with cuff trimmed 
to mat^h. Collar high at the back, terminating 
in points in front. 

We close with a charming dress of pale-blue 
cashmere, for a little girl of four years old. Wo 
give front and back views of it. 

The skirt is round, and mounted in gathers; 
it is bordered with a band of English embroi¬ 
dery, placed on the cashmere, not below it. 
The tunic Polonaise fastens in front, and is hol¬ 
lowed out squarely at the neck, where it is 
trimmed with two narrow bands of embroidery, 
one facing upward, the other downward. 

This tunic Polonaise is slashed up at the back 
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iag, and forms a coquilld, the centre of which | pockets at the sides. It is rery pretty. 


WASHING-GLOVE, IN KNITTING. 

B r MBS. JAHS WEAVER. 


Materials: One ounce Strutt’s knitting-cotton, 
No. 4, four steel pinB, No. 18. 

Oast on forty-eight stitches on .three needles, 
sixteen on each. 

1st Row (with single ootton:) Knit four, purl 
four. Repeat this row eleven times more. 

2nd Row (with double ootton:) Purl. 

3rd and 4th Rows: Knit plain. Repeat these 
three last rows nineteen times more. In each of 
the next rows, which are the same as last three, 
decrease two in each row, by knitting two together 


at the side—that is, knit twenty-two, knit two to¬ 
gether, knit twenty-two, knit two together. In 
each of the next rows you will have two stitches 
less. When the stitches are reduced to twenty, 
slip one, knit one in every fourth stitoh, pass the 
slipped stitch over. When reduced to twelve, six 
on one needle, six on the other, place them to¬ 
gether, and oast off, taking one from one needle, 
one from the other; draw the cotton through the 
top, and fasten on the wrong side. Make a loop of 
double chain-stitoh, and sew to the top of glove. 
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WINTER POLONAISE, FOR A YOUNG LADY. 

BY BH1LT H. MAY. 



We give, here, a Winter Polonaise, the very 
latest in style: with a diagram, on the next page, 
by which to out it out. The skirt is of navy- 
blue French merifto. The Polonaise is of black 
Cashmere, ornamented with rows of black mo- 
80 


hair braid. The edge is finished with a heavy 
silk fringe. Navy-biuo ribbon is used for the 
bows and sash-ends, or black, if preferred. 
This design will look well also in any of* the 
striped goods now so fashionable. 
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TIDY, IN CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We have received a request for a pattern for , and flowers. We give one here, with a border, 
a tidy in crochet, the pattern to represent leaves \ which adds greatly to its effect. 


DESIGNS FOR CUSHION AND BORDER. 


ST MBS. JAN * WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed 
in colors, designs for a cushion and border in 
Berlin wojk. We have, frequently, given very 
handsome patterns of this kind; but none quite 
so elegant and refined. The cost of this pattern 
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was as great as most of the “ohromos” offered 
by ether periodicals for premiums; and it was 
produced in the same way; yet we give this, 
and others, every year, without any such pa¬ 
rade of expense, etc. 
















A basket of any form may bo chosen. It \ each edge. This is ornamented in the middle 
4 iould be lined inside with quilted silk, and i with tatting, made in a straight lino of two double 
titled with pockets of any shape or form conve- j knots and one picot. The tatting or braid is put 
cleat for the articles it is intended to hold. \ on in a simple pattern. The band may be finish- 
Roond the bottom of the basket, and edge of i ed at each edge with crochet-tatting or lace, 
the oover, a kilted flounce of silk or muslin is The cover and handle are trimmed to corree- 
pUced. Above this is a band of silk, bound at \ pond, and a bow at each side finishes the basket. 







SHOE-POCKET, AND DETAIL OP EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS JAN* Y11V1B* 



The pocket should be niade rather longer than 
the shoe, and may be made to hold one or two 
pairs. The material used is brown Holland, 
and the detail shows a design in embroidery 


for ornamenting the Holland. The back, front, 
and flap, are in one piece; the sides are let in; 
the flap is fastened with a button and loop. 
This is a very neat and useftil article. 



DESIGN FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 










































DRAPE IN APPLICATION AND EMBROIDERY. 


BT MR8. JANB WEAVER. 



This design is suitable for edging small brace- the edges, and laid upon each other, as shown 
lets, or book-shelves ; also for the edges of baa- ; in the design. The pattern is composed of silk 
keta. The foundation is of cloth. Two pieces, appliqu^, sewn with loose stitches, in purse 
of one color, and one of another, are pinked at silk. 



This stitch is useful for the borders of hand¬ 
kerchiefs, and also for cravats and puffs of lawn 
or cambric. No. 1 shows the mode of raising 
tad separating the threads, also the stitch of 
first worked side; No. 2, the stitch of finishing 


side. The working will be more easily followed 
from the engraving than from any description. 
This mode will be found less tedious, and 
stronger than the ordinary mode of drawing the 
threads. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Peterson” for 1876! Great Attractions! 1—We call 
attention to the Prospectus, to be found on the last page 
of the cover. It is now admitted, everywhere, that “ Peter- 
non" is cheaper and better than any other lady’s book. Our 
enormous edition, surpassing that of any monthly in the 
world, enables us to defy competition. Wo purposely put 
“ Peterson” at a low price, in order to get a largo edition, 
a small profit on such edition being more remunerative 
than a large profit on a small one. 

Our fashion department, particularly, excels that of any 
cotemporary. Tho othor monthlies give only colored wood- 
cuts, or lithographs, for their principal plate; we, on the 
contrary, give olegant colored stoel engravings, which cost 
us $10,000 a year more than if we gave colored lithographs. 
Our styles, moreover, are not those of second-rate Ame- 
can dress-makers, but come f» advance from Paris. 

Oreat novelties will be introduced, this year. As a sped- ; 
men of one, we give the illustrated article on “ The Decla¬ 
ration of Independence.” This will bo followed by others, 
and by a later series, <m the Oreat Ce nten ni al Exhibition, which 
will give as vivid an idea of that unequaled “ World’s 
Show,” as pen and pencil will permit. 

Our original stories, tales and novolets, liavo been acknow¬ 
ledged, for years, to excel those of any lady's book. The best 
contributors of the country write for “Peterson.” Our two 
novelets, this month, open with very great promise. No 
uther lady’s book lias such authors as Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 
Frank Leo Benedict, Mrs. F. Burnett Hodgson, etc., etc. 

Remember that toe pre-pay the postage ! Formerly, sub¬ 
scribers had to pay it themselves, at thtdr own post-offices, 
at an additional expense of from twelve to twenty-flvo conta 
each, over and above the subscription price. Now that we 
pre-pay the postage, “ Peterson” is cheaper than ever. 

Noto is the time to canvass for dubs / Anybody, with a 
little exertion, can get up a club, and so become entitled to 
tho premiums. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written 
for. Do not lose a moment / 

The Fa8iuons in Sboes. —For walking, black kid, but¬ 
toned boots are worn, with fine cashmere or silk stockings 
to match tho costume. Tho Paysanne shoe, which entirely 
covers the foot, tied with two ribbons, and ornamented 
with a slight design in white silk, is also worn when on 
foot on fine days. For carriage and home woar there are 
shoos with straps or bars across tho Instep, which reach 
high up the log, and oolored silk stockings are worn be¬ 
neath them. Heine Margot shoes of bronze kid, cut very 
low at the toe in front, and barred across with a single strap 
fastened under a metal buckle, are also worn in the house. 
There are the Swiss shoes, made of black kid, with a buttor- 
fly bow on the toe, and a small silver grelot, which sounds 
at every Btep tho wearer takes; colored kid shoes to match 
every dress; black satin shoes with jet butterfly bows; also 
the same embroidered in imitation of ermine, the small 
being worked with white Instead of black silk. All 
these fancy shoes for house wear have pointed toes, but 
the walking shoes are always square. 

The Pictorial Souvenir. —We will send for a premium, 
(if preferred to the “ Christmas Morning,”) either our “ Pic¬ 
torial Souvenir,” or our “ Gems of Art” Each of these- has 
twenty-five engravings, similar to, and of the site of, “ Little 
Tot of ’76,” in this number. 
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When to Wear Jewelry.— In Paris, Jewelry is now rarely 
worn in day-time. Earrings and lockets are almost the sole 
ornaments to be seen; all costly Jewels and fine gold work 
are reserved for evening toilets. Buttons, however, are the 
exception to the rule, for tho most extravagant sums are 
now given for artistic-looking buttons, and old models are 
copied for their design. Dinner-dresses, made square and 
open in front, are fastened with diamond flowers; bouquets 
of Rhine crystals, butterflies In small gems of all sorts, 
bunches of grapes in pearls and enamel, Pomqadour bows 
in turquoise, are all used for buttons. 

Our Centennial Gift, the stoel engraving of “The De¬ 
claration of Independence,” after Col. Trumbull’s cele¬ 
brated cotemporary picture, has just come from the hands 
of Illman Brothers, and win be sent out, as a supplement, with 
the February number. Its size, as advertised, is 10 inches 
by 15 inches. With the exception of Durand’s, it is the 
best copy ever made of the picture; and Durand’s has long 
been out of print, and only to be had at limey prices. This 
splendid engraving is a free gift to the subscribers of “ Peter¬ 
son,” in honor of the Centennial year. 

A “ Little Tot” of 1776.—In our December number for 
1875, we gave a charming engraving of a “ Littio Tot” of 
to-day, a sturdy, bold follow, a perfect typo of childish 
strength and, if we may so say, manliness. In this number 
we givo a “ Littio Tot of 1776,” after a famous picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. These “ Two Littio Tots” show the 
difference, in the costumes even of children, which a cen¬ 
tury makes; but they also show, that “ Little Tots” were, 
a hundred years ago, just as charming as now. What can 
be more demure and cunning than this “ Little Tot” of 1776? 

" Thf. Dats of *76 .”—This novelet opens with greatspirit. 
It promises to be better than even “ Tho Lady Rose.” It 
will he valuable, moreover, apart from the story; for it gives 
vivid pictures of the conflicts in many an honest heart, the 
divisions In families, the sufferings, the other elements of 
tragedy, which accompanied the war of Independence. It 
must not be forgotten that the great boon of our liberty 
was only won at a heavy price. Life was no child’s play, 
no bed of roses, in those evontfbl “ Days of Seventy-Six.” 

Good Steel Enoravinos. —The New York Tribune, in 
a recent article on house-furnishing, says:—“May the 
housekeeper be strong to resist that abomination, an oil 
chromo I One thoroughly good engraving, or two good pho¬ 
tographs, of fine pictures, bring more beauty to a room than 
do twenty highly-colored chromoe.” Acting on this princi¬ 
ple, “ Peterson” has always offered firstrdass steel engrav¬ 
ings for premiums. 

We Pre-pat Postage, on all mail subscribers, remember! 
Up to last year, subscribers had to pay it themselves, at 
their own post offices, at an additional expense of from 
i twelvo oents to twenty cents each, over and above the subscrip¬ 
tion price. Bear this in mind! The postage wo paid in 1875 
! was over tea, thousand dollars. All this tho subscribers 
now save. 

Always Dress according to your complexion, figure, and 
style. It is the duty of overy woman to look as pretty as 
she can; and this is a chief way to look pretty. 

Sat* A Dollar, or even two, by subscribing for “ Peter- 
; son,” the best as well as the cheapest of the lady's hooka 
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OcaNew Pftmuv Bxg having for 1876, proves to be even 
mn pspolar than we had expected. Editor*, and others, 
jtmmnce it the beet we hare ever Issued. The Williams- 
pwt (Pk.) San eaje, “ In artietic merit it ia the fineet ever 
mad." The Lynn (Haas.) Bepublican says: 44 It ia net 
one sffhe cheap, colored lithographs, with which thdeoun- 
07 h l oaded, hut aftreihctam time and stipple engraving; me- 
amdntk* kigkmt style of art,” The plate is rather larger 
than m e al , and has been engraved expressly for os by Bl¬ 
au Brother^ in their moot brilliant style. The subject is, 
“ Qnmnui Mobbing.” It represents two little ones, still 
ia their aight- dresses, entetiug at papa and mamma's cham¬ 
ber-door, ia the early morning, to wish them a “ Merry 
Christmas.” The easiest way to obtain a copy is to get up 
t dob tor this magazine for 11761 A very little exertion 
riU effect this. See our unprecedented offers for 1876 on 
the last page of the cover. 

To Styles fob Stockings. —For evening wear, stockings 
we either open-worked or embroidered with flowers, or em¬ 
broidered with gold and silver. Gold butterflies are to be 
wen on the clocks of black silk stockings, small silver fish 
oa pale-blue silk stockings, small gold designs on red silk 
anrking a, and anchors, worked in old silver, on navy-blue 
Hackings. Some stockings for full dress are woven in silk 
•ad diver, and are so brilliant that they are quite dazzling 
to look aL 

Hew to Km It.—T he Hamilton (N. T.) Bepublican 
ayt of oar “ Christmas Morning” premium engraving for 
h?7G: “It is a picture that will go to every heart. You 
aa get it, gratis, by raising a clnb far ( Peterson' for 1876, 
or by remitting f2£0 for it and for the magazine. This Is 
* are chance.” 

“Ia High Standing.” —A lady writes. “I commenced 
fatting clubs lor you in 1856, and have sent a number of 
every year since. Other magazines that I used also 
to get dobs for, are either dead, or their popularity is on 
Uto noa yours atom maintain* it* high s tan di ng 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Somoni*. A Story of To-Day. By J. Q. Holland, author 
'/‘Arthur Bomtgcattie." With Twelve Full-Page Illustrations, 
efltr Original Draping* by Sol Eg t inge. 1 rol. 12 mo. New 
1V4: Scribner , Armstrong & Co. —The causes of Dr. Hol¬ 
land's popularity, as a novelist, are not for to seek. He not 
caly tells his story naturally and rapidly, never permitting 
tie interest to flag, a secret that has made even exceedingly 
kUy books sell, but he describes life as it la, or, at least, as 
& seems to him, and does not draw on books /or it, or 
evolve it, as the Germans say, 44 out of his own conscious- 
aem." Then he always holds fast to right and wrong. He 
sever palters with crime, never gilds it over, as some writers 
do, even while they pretend to condemn it. In “Seven- 
mks”we have the career of a knavish millionaire and 
•peculator, one of those ingrained swindlers with which 
aodera society abounds, coarse and brutal, with indomita¬ 
ble will, no conscience, and intense self-conceit. We find 
Urn, st list, a fugitive from Justice, sunk to a bar-tender on 
* Canadian steamboat; and we recognise, with a pleased 
fcettng, that if the mills of the gods do grind slowly, they 
triad fine. The most attractive character, to our thinking, 
»the book, is Jim Fenton, and next to him we rank Miss 
Bsttenrerth, the itinerant tailoress. 

Perlmater; or. Told in the TteQighL By Mr*. Henry Wood. 
ImL, 8 «o. PhUada.: T. B- Peter s on A Brother *.—This is the 
fee* «G*y that the author of 44 East Lynne” has written, 
»d k printed from advanced sheets sent over from Lon¬ 
don. The type is large and clean, just the type for the eye, 
long whiter evenings. 


< Leah: A Woman of Fashion. By Mr*. Annie Edward*. 

) 1 to/., 800 . New Pork: Sheldon d Co. —This is the most 
i artistic of all this lady’s novels, and would dinerve unqnali 
| fled praise, but for one serious drawback: the story ends 
| unhappily. Now, it often happens that a story can end in 

I no other way. 44 The Mill on the Iloes,” is an example in 
point. But 44 Leah " does not necessarily belong to thir 
class. Every reader feels, on reaching the conclusion, that 
j tiie heroine has been hardly dealt with, and that a different 
< denouement would not only have beenpleaaaater, but more 
| artistic. In fact, in order to bring about this result, the 
j author has had to make the character of the girl incon- 
> sistent. In other words, the one or two things which Leah 
i does, that make the catastrophe inevitable, are things of 
| which, being what she was generally, she could not have 
j been guilty. Even with this drawback, however , 44 Leah” 
| is the best English novel of the season. 

I The Shepherd Lady. By Jean Ingefow. 1 vol, royal 8 so. 
| Boehm: Robert* Brother*. —A dainty volume, particularly ap- 
| propriate for a Christmas, New Year's or Birth-Day gift, 
l especially in cultivated and refined circles. The principal 
s pom is called 44 The Shepherd Lady, but the book con 
> tains other poems, not included in any preceding edition of 
< Miss Ingelow's poetical works. Numerous engravings, in 
J the highest style of art, from designs by Arthur Hughes, 
Miss Hallock, Sol Eytinge, Barley, and others, illustrate 
and adorn the pages. The volume is of the same size as 
the illustrated , 44 Songs of Seven,” which some of our readent 
may remember. It is beautifully bound, in cloth, gilt and 
black lettered. 

Cartoon*. By Margaret J. Preston. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boelon: 
Robert* Brother*.—This is a volume of poems, that are ex¬ 
ceptionally good. The poems are divided into three series: 
“ Cartoons from the Life of the Old Masters,” 44 Cartoons 
from the Life of the Old Legends,” and 44 Cartoons from the 
Life of the Day.” A reverential feeling for the beautifhl, 
for human brotherhood, and for religious truth, pervades 
them all; and the work of a true artist, as well as the in¬ 
spiration of a true poet, is seen in every page. We wish we 
had space to quote a few of the poems, especially that on the 
death of Canon Kingsley. The volume is handsomely 
I printed, like all the publications of this house. 

Wild Hyacinth. By Mr*. Randolph. 1 rol., 12 mo. Phila¬ 
delphia: J. B. Lippmcott A Co. —A very charming novel of 
English life, the characters well discriminated, and the in¬ 
terest maintained to the end. Hyacinth is the name of the 
heroine, and, in spite of her faults, the reador cannot help 
loving her. She is more natural than her sister, Christian, 
whom the author intends to be the favorite. The selfish¬ 
ness of Lindsay is brought out in strong relief against the 
affection of his wife. The book is very neatly printed, os 
are all the publications of this house. 

Autobiography of Mr*. Fletcher. 1 vol., 8 as. Boehm: 
Robert» Brother*. —Mrs. Fletcher was one of the iriGst re¬ 
markable women of her day. If she had lived in France, 
and in the some circles as Madame Becamier, her great 
social and intellectual qualities would have made her a 
serious rival to the Parisian dame. This work has been 
edited by the survivor of Mrs. Fletcher’s family, and is full 
of letters and other family memorials. Two fins portraits 
adorn the volume, one taken when Mrs. Fletcher was 
eighty, the other when she was a girl of fifteen. 

Nine Little QaeRng*. By Snean CooRdge. With IUuttration*. 
I voL, 16 mo. Boston: Robert* Brother*. —Few writers for 
children are as popular as Miss Ooolidge. This, her latest 
book, is as good as the best It contains nine stories, as the 
title suggests, each and all admirable. The book Is neatly 
printed, handsomely illustrated, and bound with great taste. 
If yoa are looking for a Christmas or New Year’s gift, for 
any of your own little ones, or for those of your friends, 
you cannot do bettor than to select 44 Nine Littlo Goslings.” 
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OUB ARM-CHAIR. 

AuvufUBNBNft inserted in this Magazine at re aso na ble 
prices. “ Peterson’" has had, for twelve yean, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world, amounting to the enormous figure of 130,000 copies 
monthly. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson ’g Magazine, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 

“ Christmas Morning” to Subscribers. —Remember I by 
paying fifty cents extra, any club subscriber, can have the 
“ Christmas Morning.” Or if you are not in a club, you 
can get it by sending $2.60, instead of $2.00. This is a 
mre chance to get a first-class line and stipple engraving 
for a merely nominal price. This offer is confined, exclu¬ 
sively, to subscribers for “ Peterson.” 

Easier Than Ever. —A subscriber, sending us a club for 
1876, and quite a largo one, says: “This is my eighth an¬ 
nual club for 4 Peterson, 1 and I find it easier than ever to 
get up a club for it.” 

“ Can’t Do Without It.”—A lady sends ua her subscrip¬ 
tion for 1876, saying, “ I took your magazine from 1869 to 
1873, and then I quit taking it; but I can’t do without it 
any longer.” 

The Thousands or Ladies who nse “Laird’s Bloom of 
Youth” keep their own counsel, and all their admirers 
suppose that comqlexions so perfectly natural in appear¬ 
ance must be Natnre’s own. Sold by all druggists. 

“No Equal.” —The Ware (Maas.) Cazetto says of this 
magazine:—“All things considered, it has no equal at its 
price. One of its novelties, ‘ The Days of 76,’ is Just the 
thing for the Centennial year.” 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZKY, M. D. 


No. I.— Forms or Croup.—Spasmodic. 

The object in speaking of croup, and many other forms 
of discaso in this department, is not so much to specify any 
definite course of treatment, as will enable the mother to 
safely assume the responsibility of the cose, but rather to 
point out some of tho most evident or principal causes of 
disease, which generally, by a watchful care, she may ob- 
viato, and thus often prevent maladies from invading her 
nursery, or little home-circle, and, at most, point oat some 
measles which she may safely resort to in the very in- 
clpiency of the attack, or during the time that may elapse 
between the summons and appearance of the physician. 

Tho simple and most frequent form of this disease is 
known as spasmodic, or false croup, or spasm of the glottis, 
which is at the very threshold of tho larynx, or wind-pipe. 
It is a convulsive affection, occurring in paroxysms, with 
largor or shorter intervals between them. The child is 
suddenly seized, in apparent health, with a spasmodic in¬ 
spiration, consisting of distinct attempts to breathe, or fill tho 
chest, between each of which a squeaking noise is generally 
made, the eyes stare, and the child is evidently in great 
distress. If the paroxysm continues long, tho face becomes 
purple, tho head is thrown back, and the mother is seriously 
alarmed. At length, a strong inspiration takes place, fol¬ 
lowed often by a fit of crying, which puts an end to tho 
paroxysm for the present, and the child, much exhausted, 
frequently fells into a gentle slumber. This variety of croup 


most frequently comes on In the midst of the first sleep, in 
tiie most sodden manner, and receding equally sodden, thus 
often gaining credit for a medicine last administered, that 
may have had no influence whatever over the disease. Tho 
paroxysms may occur several times through the night, or 
doriitg the day, if the maw is not removed. This form of 
croup is most frequently seen in children who are at least 
three months old, and those who have not passed their 
third year. 

The cause of this affection has given rise to considerable 
speculation among members of the profession, and those 
mooted will not be mentioned. It is pretty generally con¬ 
ceded that it may originate in inflammation of the gums, 
diseases of the brain, or derangement of the alimentary 
canal, (Hall ,)—diseases which influence one of the nervous 
centres. 

The presence of indigestible food in the stomach or upper 
bowels, by producing an excited state of the nerves of the 
larynx by sympathy, has thrown the child into one of these 
croupy paroxysms again and again, and, upon the opera¬ 
tion of purgative medicine, food unaltered in appearance 
has been noticed, invariably, in the intestinal discharges. 

Thus, when panada, or gruel, unstrained, has been given 
in excess to infants, tho evacuations will frequently bo 
found to consist of the broad, or semi-solid lumps of the 
material with which they have been made, entirely unal¬ 
tered. And thus, through indiscretion, are the muscles of 
the larynx, throat, or wind-pipo, thrown into spasm. Just 
as the morbid secretions of cholera excite the muscles of the 
legs and abdomen into spasmodic action. 

Hence, then, in reference to the treatment of theso cases, 
the cause being known, there is no need in hastily sum¬ 
moning a physician many times, in these sndden emergen¬ 
cies ; but let the mother reflect one moment if her child 
has Just partaken of a hearty meal, a full supper, any nuts, 
rich cake, or pastry, ham, or mackerel; whether she has 
been out visiting during the day, and her baby been super¬ 
abundantly repleted. If so, let her at once resort to ipecac 
or lobelia in some form or other, and remove the cause, 
which can be done long before she con Id get a doctor. As 
adjuncts, she can place the child’s feet, or the lower half of 
the body, in warm water, medicated with mustard or salt; 
and If the child be robust, face florid, and hood hot, apply 
cold clothB or sponglDgs to those parts. If no undigested 
food is thrown off by tho act of vomiting, whore it has been 
partaken of, then it has passed into the bowels, and tho 
sooner it is hurried through, by mild means, such as oil, 
infusion of senna, anise, rhubarb, or magnesia, the better; 
and thus most probably prevent a return of the paroxysm, 
which M ill be pretty sure to appear again, unless tho ex¬ 
citing cause is wholly removed. 


HOLIDAY GAMES. 

The Dwarf, or Giant.— -This always pleases the little 
ones. A dwarf is managed by one person standing behind a 
table, and his hands serving for feet, with the hands of 
some one else brought round from tho back. Tho contri¬ 
vance is hidden by a clever disposition of shawls, etc.; for 
the costumo of the dwarf ought to be of an oriental charac¬ 
ter. So ought the giant’s; and this figure should be con¬ 
trived by the aid of two persons; tho one seated on a chair, 
on a tablethe other standing on a box, or stool, behind 
him. We used to try and give a Chinese character to our 
make-up, and called it Chong. 


The Babes in the Tower, is another trick. Let two 
children lie on a sofa, or table, tho legs of which can bo 
so hidden by drapery, that some one can lie beneath it, and, 
being supplied with a large pin, apply it unawares to the legs 
of the visitors who are brought up to see tho poor babes. 
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Tsx Kic p mbmt Pbjxck, is the lost of the kiwi we will 
■iiuntf The performer lies on tho ground, end the 
tolr is drawn away from the head, so as to give the appear- 
•bos of a board. A cap, or hat, is placed on the chin, and 
a body, formed of shawls, etc., is attached to the chin, 
tbe real figure being hidden in the same way, so that the 
too* is shown upside down, and a very curious effect is 
pro duc e d . 

HOUSE FUBNISHING. 

Ttmatota In Ftnurmnuc.—Easy-chairs are now made 
fcege, aad are padded all over; a very great improvement, 
la wealthy houses they are oovered with black Chinese 
■tin, and embroidered with mandarins and Chinese fig- 
ana Utrecht velvet is another favorite material for cur- 
talon, portfolios, ottomans, etc. This velvet is now made 
la all the beautiful old designs so popular during the reigns 
of Henry IT. and Louis XIII. Moss-green Utrecht velvet 
is considered the most distinguished, trimmed with fringe 
osateting of cerise silk tassels. Those fringes are made 
la pyramids; seven tassels in the centre, five a£ the si dee, 
tea three, then one. Bnt the prettiest Utrecht velvet has 
agraand-work different from the flowers; thus sapphire* 
Mae velvet, with black flowers in relief; pale-blue velvet 
with pale-buff arabesques. This latter contrast is exquisite; 
It baa the effect of turquoise silk covered with thick icru gui- 
pan in relief. There is nothing more elegant than a room 
sphdstered and curtained with this Utrecht velvet, when 
people can afford it. When it is used, the antimacassars 
are of old Louis XIIL guipure, and tho inner curtains are 
white muslin, likewise bordered with ancient guipure. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Beery Receipt m Ms Cook-Book hat hem te e ted hp a 
p teOi e el housekeeper, 

vish. 

Sauce .—Parboil the oystern in their own liquor; 
band them, and reserve all the liquor. Melt a piece of 
batter in a sauce-pan; add a little floor, the oyster liquor, 
ml snongh milk to make as much sance as is wanted. Put 
la a blade of mace and a bay-leaf tied together, pepper and 
alt to taste, and the least dust of Cayenne. Let the sauce 
anas to the boil, add the oysters, and, as soon as they are 
{site hot, remove the mace and bay-leaf. Stir in a few 
drops of lemon-juice, and servo. 

Ctei Fritter a.—Strain the clams from the juice; chop the 
teas up; beat up three eggs very light; stir in the clams; 
chop up some parsley, a little suit and pepper; grate some 
atatf, and add these to the clams. Then stir in one pint 
sf craam, and slowly dredge in some flour, until it U of the 
ronsittioce of fritters. Then have the pan hot, and put in 
half batter and half lard, as in frying oysters. Let it boil, 
ml drop in a spoonful of the fritter batter. Serve hot. 
lWy are very nice for breakfast. 

Ib the Foot Fish. —Any kind of fish, if It be carefblly 
wished, and well wiped, then placed in a stew-pah, with a 
Sttia butter, pepper, salt, and scraped crumbs off a crusty 
ka£ with an onion chopped small, and scattered over it, and 
tea put in tho oven for about twenty minutes or half an 
hour, is very good eating. You may try tho cheapest fish in 
te market, therefore, and yet have a palatable dish. A 
Utils chopped parsley is a valuable addition. 

Ceifth. —Tie the fish several times over with string; lay 
k to cold water plentifully salted, and let it boil gently, 
ctrafully sk imming the Water. When done, lift it up and 
hi it drain, then serve. An ordinary-sized pieoe will be 
done two or thxeo minutes after tho water comes to boiling 
point 


man. 

Beef A4a-mode. —A round of beef is the best for this pur¬ 
pose. With a sharp knife, cut incisions in the meat about 
an inch apart, and within one inch of the opposite side. 
Season it with pepper and salt, according to the size of the 
piece of meat Make a dressing of butter, onion, and bread¬ 
crumb*, in the proportion of a pint of crumbs, one small 
onion, finely chopped, and an ounce of butter, with pepper 
and salt to the taste. Fill tho incisions with the dressing, 
put the meat in a pot, with about a pint of water, and cover 
it tightly. Let it simmer six or eight hours. Some stick 
in a few cloves, and those who aro fond of spice add allspice. 
When the meat is done, dish it up, and thicken the gravy 
with a little flour. Let it boil once, and serve it. This to 
excellent when cold. 

Cold Meat. —Cold meat, made into an aspic, is a delicious 
way of using the last of a joint, especially in summer-time. 
Cut the meat in pieces, and lay them in a mould, in liyero, 
well seasoned. Then pour over and fill the mould with 
some clear soup, nearly cold, which, when let to stand some 
hoars, win tarn oat and be as firm as isinglass, especially if 
shank-bones were boiled in the soap. Should the cold 
meat be veal or poultry, the addition of small pieces of 
ham or bacon, and of hard-boiled eggs, cat in slices, 
and pot between the layers of meat, is a great improves 
meat. 

Veal O utlet *—An E xc ellen t Wap to Dress.— Remove every 
bit of skin, sinew, or vein, from the veal, and chop It very 
finely, with salt, pepper, and a very little poraley. The 
mince should now be made into the shapo of cutlets; and if 
you have the proper bones, the effect will be so much the 
better. The cutlets must now be egged and bread-crumbed 
twice, fried in boiling butter, and served with sorrel, spinach, 
green peas, asparagus, or tomatoes. For the egg and bread- 
crumbing process, the Germans much prefer pounded bis¬ 
cuit to bread-crumbs. It is certainly preferable for this 
dish, as it “ binds” the cutlets better. 

Ham Cake*. —A capital way of disposing of the remains of 
a ham, and making on excellent dish for breakfast, is: 
Take a pound and a half of ham, fat and lean together. 
put it into a mortar and pc~ud it, or pass it through a sau¬ 
sage-machine. Soak a largo slice of bread in a half-pint of 
milk, and beat it and the ham well together. Add an egg, 
beaten up. Put the whole into a mould, and bake a rich 
brown. 

DUSZRTB. 

Mincemeat. —Boil five pounds of lean and juicy beef until 
tender, and, while boiling, keep closely covered. When 
oool, chop very fine. Chop well throe pounds of nice beef 
suet, stone three pounds of raisins, and chop, three pounds 
well-washed and dried currants, two pounds of citron, cut 
into thin slices. Grate tho rind of six fresh lemons, 
two tablespoonfals of cinnamon, four good-sized nutmegs 
grated, one teaspoonful of ground white ginger, one tea¬ 
spoonful of salt; chop finely fourteen good-sized pippins. 
Mix these well together. If necessary, use more apples. 
Put in a stone pot; cover It with good French brandy and 
wine. This must be kept in a cool, dry place. 

Icing Pastry. —When nearly baked enongh, take the pas¬ 
try out of the oven, and sift finely-powdered sugar over it 
Replace it in the oven, and hold over it, until the sugar is 
melted, a hot iron shovel. The abovo method is preferred for 
pastry to be eaten hot. For cold, beat up the whites of two 
eggs well, wash over the tops of the pies with a brush, and 
silt over this a good coating of sugar. Cause it to adhere 
to the egg and pie-crust; trundle over it a clean brush, 
dipped in water, till the sugar is all moistened. Bake 
again for about 
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Ftrnn Pudding .—The day before you wish to use this pud¬ 
ding, atone and chop fine one pound of raisins; wash in 
warm water one pound of currants, pick and dry them, and 
chop half a pound of beef-suet .Next morning soak a pound 
loaf of bread in a pint of warm, sweet milk; beat it fine; 
odd to it the raisins, suet, and currants, with three eggs, 
well beaten, a grated nutmeg, a tablespoonful of sugar, and 
a wine-glass of brandy. Put it in a floured bag or pudding- 
mould, and boil it six hours. When done, serve with brandy 
sauce. 

Lemon Pudding , Baked *—Stir over a slow Are, until they 
boil, four and a half ounces of butter, with sewn ounces of 
pounded sugar; then pour them into a dish, and let them 
remain until cold, or nearly so. Mix very smoothly a large 
dessertspoonful of flour with six eggs that have been 
whisked and strained. Add these gradually to the sugar 
and butter, with the grated rinds and the juice of two 
moderate-sized lemons. Put a lining of puff-paste to the 
pudding, and bake it for an hour in a gentle ovon. 

CAKES. 

A Good (Jake for Children .—Mix a quarter of a pound of 
batter, or good, fresh dripping, into two pounds of flour! 
add half a pound of pounded sugar, one pound of currants, 
well washed and dried, a quarter of an ounce of pudding 
spice or allspice, and mix all thoroughly. Make warm a 
pint of new milk, but do not let it get hot; stir into it three 
teaspoonfuls of good yeast, and with this make up your 
dough lightly, and knead it woll. Line your cake-tins 
with buttered paper, and put in the dough. Lot it remain 
in a warm place to rise, for an hour and a quarter, or more, 
if necessary, and then bake In a well-heated oven. This 
quantity will make two moderate-sized cakes. Thus divided, 
they will take from an hour and a half to two hours 
baking. Let the paper Inside your tins be about six inches 
higher than the top of the tin itself. 

Centennial CbJIres.—Mix eight ounces of Oswego flour, a 
quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter, three eggs, one teaspoonful of baking powder, 
and a small quantity of citron-peeL Bake in small patty¬ 
pans. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Yorkshire Pudding , to Eat With Beef .—Make a thin batter, 
as for frying, with a pint of milk and some flour; season 
with salt, pepper, nnd a little nutmeg, grated fine. The 
batter should be perfectly smooth. Beat up the yolks of 
four eggs and the whites of two, with one or two teaspoon- 
ftxls of brandy, and strain them into the batter. Beat it well 
with a fork for some minutes, then pour the mixture to the 
thickness of an inch into a tin, buttered freely, and put it 
into the oven. When the pudding is set, lay it in the tin, 
slanting in front of the fire, under the beef which is roast¬ 
ing, and when the top is well browned, take the pudding 
out of the tin, and expose the underside of It to the action 
of the fire. When done, cut it up) into convenient pieces 
and serve on a napkin. 

Bread Sauce.—Pour half a pint of boiling milk on a tea- 
cupful of fine bread-crumbs; add a small onion, stuck with 
three or four cloves, a small blade of mace, a few pepper¬ 
corns and salt to taste. Let the sauce simmer five minutes, 
add a small pat of fresh butter, and, at the time of serving, 
remove the onion and mace. 

Or, Put into half a pint of cold milk one small onion, 
throe or four cloves, a small blade of mace, a few pepper¬ 
corns, and a little salt. Set the whole to boll, then strain 
the milk over a teacupful of fine bread-crumbs. Stir well 
on the fire for a few minutes, adding, at the time of 
serving, either a small pat of butter or a tablospoonful of 
cream. 


FASHIONS FOB JANUARY. 


Fid. i.— Kveninq-Dress or Pale-Pink Silk, with a white 
tulle over-skirt, embroidered in floss silk. The low waist 
is of pink silk, made with square basques. Pink roses In 
the hair. 

Fio. ii.— Fvknino-Drssb or Delicate Canary-Colored 
Silk, and a White Silk Under-skibt.— The white skirt 
has one deep flounce at the back, headed by two rows of 
black velvet The over-dress has a long, square apron-front, 
fastened down on each side by roeettes of black lace, with a 
large silk button id the centre; the short puff at the back 
is held in place by a broad, black velvet sash, which passes 
through a large buckle at the side. The half-high waist and 
sleeves are of tbe blue silk, a band of black velvet dividing 
the puffs of tbe sleeves, and a rosette of black lace, at the 
back of tbe waist The front of the body is of white Mlk, 
filled in with white tulle. Yellow roses in the hair. 

Fio. in.— Walking-Dues or Black Silk.— The front ts 
laid in one or two wide plaits the whole length of the skirt 
The back and sides are trimmed with a rather narrow, scant 
ruffle, headed by a bias band and an upright quilling of the 
silk. Black velvet mantle, with very long ends in front, 
short at the back, and with large, square dolman sleeves; 
the whole trimmed with a wide band of fur. Black velvet 
bonnet, with a large, crushed crimson rose in front 

Fio. iv.—H 0 U 8 E-D&E 88 or Blue Cashmere.— Tho skirt ts 
trimmed with two broad bands of bias blue velvet It is 
also caught up at the sides, and in the back, to form a loom 
puff. Deep, square basque, with a trimming of brocaded vel¬ 
vet, of two shades of blue, and finished with a rich fringe of 
the same shades. The sleeves, which are slightly loose below 
the elbow, and the pointed collar, are also trimmed with the 
brocaded velvet and fringe. Bow of blue velvet in the heir. 

Fio. v.— Carriage-Dress or Light-Green Silk.— Tbe 
front of the skirt is laid in deep, fan-shaped plaits; the 
loWer skirt is made with a train, and is quite plain. The 
upper skirt has one loose puff, and is trimmed with three 
bias bands of the silk. The basque is short at the beck, 
long in front, and is trimmed with large buttons and a wide 
band of rich for. Black velvet bonnet, with light plume. 

Fxo. ti. — Long Saoquk, or Black Cloth, trimmed with 
very wide braid, and black and gray Aatrakan fur. 

Fig. vii.—Black Velvet Jacket, Trimmed wxtm Bead 
and Fringe. —Long bows and ends of ribbon at the back; 
knots of ribbon on the back of the sleeves, and bows at the 
end of the silk collar in front. Black silk dress, with bhm 
trimmings. Black velvet bonnet, with blue feather. 

Fig. vih. — Cloak Mantle, of heavy black eilk, made v ery 
long, and close-fitting, the back somewhat like a gentle¬ 
man's coat. It has large pockets at the sides, and is trinuMd 
with a wide bopd of fur. 

General Remarks. —We also give, this month, a great va¬ 
riety of bonnets, hate, head-dresses, etc., etc. The find hat is 
of gray felt, bound on the edge with gray velvet, and trimmed 
with soft gray silk, and a scarlet bird with brilliant wrings. 
The other hat is of rather brown felt, of the Derby shapes 
trimmed with a wide, foil fold of silk, of a much ll ghfay 
shade of brown, and with a long ostrich feather of the same 
color. We also give two beautifol bonnets. The first is of 
black velvet, trimmed with delicate pink feathers, and a 
roll of black velvet on tho outside, and under the brim, with 
a band of pink feathere; the other is dark-bluo felt, trimmed 
with long, loose loops of soft, cream-colored ribbon, and 
under the brim is a face-trimming of bine velvet, almost 
covered by fine, creamy-white flowers. Wo abo givo three 
new styles of dressing the hair. The first two are more 
used in evening dTets, as they are rather elaborate. Wa 
give, too, a doblnan sacque, of very delicate light-gray cloth, 
trimmed with a band of black velvet, and a knife-plaiting 
of black silk around the bottom. Fringe can be substituted 
for the silk with good effect The capo curves up some 
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shat at the beck, and Is scalloped and trimmed with black 
Ui Alee, a black d o th jacket, trimmed with atow of . 
ntxkb feathers on the edge, and witbensidopneeementerie 
triwmdag above it. The sleeves and large pockntoeorees- 
pani; and n brown cloth jacket, with large sleeves, braided 
vtth a darker shade of brown. We also g ire two caps for 
iafcnts,or very young children, both made of white mas Lin, 
ad Ikied with colored silk. One is made of insertion and 
bee, the other is tacked, and has bands of insertion. 

Neat of the costumes seen on what is considered the best- 
fnasd women in the streets, are quite simple in appear- 
uo^ no matter how intricate the make really is, nor of 
how many materials they may be composed. Silk, velvet, 
tod metalisse, are often seen in one drees; on others, are 
brer rich braid; but we think the tendency is to trim the 
se a sk irts laa than they were last year. 

Striped and plaid velvets, all black, are sometimes used in 
place of damask or figured materials; and for house-dresees 
there is an attempt to relieve the sombre black with trim- 
afsp of either Cardinal or strawberry-red faille. The 
sear-dresses are most varied in style. Sometimes there is a 
fears train separate from thq lower skirt, and some bear a 
strong resemblance to Polonaises and demi-polo liaises, yet, 
at the same time, they suggest a basque and upper-ekirt. 
Fre n c h dress-makers seem to have devoted their ingenuity 
to making undecided nondescript garments, that are very 
gnorfnl to look at, bnt which the fashion chronicler finds 
it vary difficult to classify and describe. One admirable 
potoft in favor of these combination-coatnmea is, that they 
aflmdadmirable plans for making np old dresses. As there 
b mo necessity to match the material, a partly-worn silk 
rifit may be taken from one drees, enough velvet for sleeves 
teas another, while a little new metalisse, brodarie lain©, 
ar striped velvet, must be purchased for the over-drees. 

There is a change in flounces. The new styles are not 
ftseiag, bat are attached to the skirt almost as closely near 
tba lower edge, as at the top. They are made full and 
baacky, with double and oven treble box-plaits. Various 
asttsd tab lien hare lately come into vogue. Some are 
mads of soft silk braid, either colored or black, tied in dia¬ 
mond shape, and richly fringed; others are of chenille, 
nette d in diamonds, and fringed with chenille. They are 
vsry rich looking. 

Braid, up to the present, is d e cidedly the moot fashion- 
stole trimming for day-dresses. There are mohair braids in 
kwetlj-wuven tresses, either to match the dress, or of silk, 
mixed with gold, diver, or steel. There are also braids 
made entirely of metal, but then they are very narrow; 
while, co the contrary, the wider a mohair braid is, the 
more stylish is it considered. There are many new galoons 
for rfDc and cashmere dresses. They are loose, basket* 
w ove n tresses, ornamented at intervals with tufts of crimped 
bold. As for the fringes, their name is legion. They are 
crimped, netted, tufted, t eas e led, made of crimped braid, 
ef Chenille, of loops of galoon, with strings of buttons 
here and there, and are of all widths, from two to six 
toe b sa. These new cashmere fringes are full of color, 
aad an used effectively on plain colors. Cloth bands, in¬ 
tended for trimming cloth dresses, look well embroidered, 
and than bound with the new cashmere galoons of soft, rich 
A. Feather trimmings are atom much worn, the newest 
lisp being a ruche of feathers for heading, below which 
tkcro is a fringe of feathers. This is made in finely-curled 
■Crick-feathers, and in greenish-black cocks’ feathers. An¬ 
other novelty, but rather a coetly one, is a row of pheasants' 
feathers, placed in the midst of a band of ostrich feathers. 

femra Dumb are also competed of two or three ma¬ 
terials, and often of as many colors, a feshion which will 
Ini fevor with economical people, as parts of two of three 
old dro s s es can thus do good service in making one new 
one. Dresses made high in the neck are more and more 
popular, but these aro made very dressy by a good deal of • 


lace nr tulle in the open front, with bouquets of flowers on 
the bosom. She sleeves of these dresses are also often made 
entirely of lace. The apron-fronts of evening dromes reach 
abnoet to the feet, usually, but the trains are not vary long, 
nor much puffed. Many persons wear a lace cape, or fichu* 
over a low-necked dress. This fichu crosses in front,hnd is 
tied on the bosom, or just below it, and has short ends. 
It is made with several plaits in the middle of the back. 
It is usually edged with Mecklin or Valenciennes lace. 

Cloaks, Jackets, Saoques, and Mantlm, all have a ten¬ 
dency to grow larger and larger, though, as yet, many persona 
do not adopt them in the extreme, affecting a compromise 
between those and the short garments of a year ago. 

Bonnets and Hats have varied but little in shape for a 
year past. The felt bonnet and hat comes of such beautiful 
quality and color, that it is considered as dressy as velvet, 
especially in the light colors. Gilt and silver galoons and 
ornaments are sometimes nsed, but very sparingly. Such 
trimmings are dangerous in the hands of any but those of 
the best taste. Veils are worn longer, with one end thrown 
over the shoulder, but still quit close to tho face. 

Colored Stockings are very generally worn; and, for full- 
dress, they are of silk, elaborately embroidered, and, of 
course, worn with a pretty slipper. See “ Chit-Chat.” 


CHILDREN’S FA8HI0NB. 

Fio. i.— Little Boy’s Suit or Ash-Gkat Cloth.— The 
Knickerbocker trousers are quite full at the knee. Tbs 
cloth paletot, of the color of the trousers, has pockets just 
indicated by a braid. Broad cuffs, bound with braid, and 
a wide collar of black velvet 
Fio. ii.— Boy’s Suit or Myrtle-Green Cloth.— The 
trousers reach to the knee, and are close fitting. The short 
jacket is double-breasted, and has a front of black velvet 
Deep, black velvet cuffs finish the sleeves. Gap of black 
velvet with a green cock’s feather in front 
Fio. ixiv — Youno Girl’s Dress or Blue Velvet. —The 
nnder-drees is trimmed with a broad band of soft gray 
chinchilla fur. The upper-dress is shorter in front than at 
the back, where it is laid in plaits, has wide, open sleeves, 
and is also trimmed with a narrow band of chinchilla. 
There is a dose sleeve of the blue velvet, with a fur cuff, 
under the open sleeve. Hat of gray felt* with gray feather, 
and bound with blue velvet 


NOTICES. 

49" I* Behtttiwo, for “ Peterson’s Magazine," name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be bad, get a draft on Now York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Charus J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

49" Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of tbs work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

49" When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, ss well as the ooe it 
is to be sent to in future. 

49 Contributors, who wish to pr ese rv e thetr articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

49* No subscription received, at club prices, for Jess than 
a year. Clnb subscribers mnst begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

49* Baek numbers for 1873,1874, and 1875, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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VIOLET TO ILET WATER. 
CASHMERE B OUQUET EXTRACT. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 
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j»or day at homo. Samples worth $1 free, 
Stinson A Co., Portland, Maine. 


Priced and BEST.” 


profit in Am util 

{hunting ltoys£S£ 


Do Your Own Printing! 

d» Q Pres* for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 

90 Laiyer sl*e»for larger work. 
Bunlncfta Men <lo tlieir printing and advertis¬ 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
,profit in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
VQ havc great fun and make money fast at 
13Uj Sprinting. Send two stamps for full cata¬ 
logue of prwe»,type,etc.,to the Mnnufoctnrm, 

» gftlA EV A CO., Meriden, Conn 


DR. WABNER’S 

SANITARY CORSET, 

With Skirt Supporter &: Self-Adjusting Pads 

The only Cornet constructed upon physi¬ 
ological principle*. It secifw health and 
comfort of body, with grace nnd beauty 
of form. Lady agents wanted every¬ 
where. Samples, any size, by mall, $1.50. 
Address, 

Warner Bros:, 7ft3 Broadway, N. Y. 



AMEPni^«reOPRUTE^||S EB N^OKTma2mftIll 

‘I'll May bo raided or lowered to suit any person or purpose, and 
folded for packing away in a moment. Invaluable to holies in 
cutting and I anting. A boon to Invalids. A treasure to children, 
and uncounted for writing, study, games, etc. Expressive pre 
|S paid within 600 miles of Now York. A discount allowed on orders 
from greater distance, to cover cost of freight. Extra induce¬ 
ments to clubs. Made in great variety of style, shape,size and 
price. Tables for games, with chess and cribbaee hoards inlaid. 

Send for illustrated circular, and qnote PtUrson't Magazine. 

LAMBIE & SARCENT, 

Sole Prop’s and Manor rs, 793 Broadway, New York 




ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Jfew and Revised Edition. 180,000mrticje,. 
8 ,f>V) engravings and 18 splendid maps. The best hook or 
universal knowledge In the lauguage. Ni>w in course of 
publication. Agent* t canted. Specimen, with map, sent 
fo r 20 eta. 11A Kbi t, DAVIS A CO., Phila., Pa. _ 

STEINWAY 

Grand, Square & Upright Pianos, 

SUPERIOR TO A LX. OTHERS, 

And universally acknowledged to be 

THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 

Having been awarded the First of the Grand Gold Medals 
of Honor. 

World’s Fair, Paris, 1867. London, 1862. 

Brices as low as the exclusive uso of the best materials 
and most thorough workmauahip will permit. 

F.very Plan© Warranted for Five Years. 

J9 &-ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES,^ 

With Price List, mailed free on application. 

STEINWAY 6 l SONS, 

IVo«. 107, 109 «fe lll East 14th Street, N. Y. 

T A TMT7C5 can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 

jjjj Address, Ellis Mk’o Co., Waltham, Moss. 


rf)1Q A PAY AT HOME. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
cpJL/W terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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are the best the world produces. They are planted by a 
million people in America, and tho result is beautiful 
Flowers and splendid Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue sent 
froe to all who inclose tho postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


FLOWER/YtGZIAB 





GLASS 


NEW-YEAR CURDS 


HV I &B ae « ■ Bix lrao»p*r*B» color*, beautiful deffcrn*. 

mm ■‘ill Tnor rbanSawariy printed b feldem 

1 See. At 10 rt*.. port p*!S | S See. • I- P»m->i-e 10 rU. >rr»u rented 
ererjehcre. Oulfll Z> el.. «t. BY ITU 4 CO., Bailor, Ho. 

“cancer can be - mED 

by Dr. ROND’S DISCOVERY. Remedies sent to 
any part of tho country. Pamphlets and particulars sent 

free, Address II.T. ROND, M. D., 1319 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia* Pa. 

ATT 4 YTTI7T\ AGENTS FOR TUB REST 8ELLING 
V? All I iJ \J Prlto Package In the world. It contains 
16 Fhect* of Paper. 16 Envelopes, Golden Peu, Pen Holder, 
I'encil, Patent Yard Measure, and a plecoof Jewelry. Single 
pm'kaco with elegant prize, po«t paid, 26 cents. Circular 
tree. 1UUDK A (.0., 7G0 Broadway, N. Y. 


Is tho most beautiful work of the kind in the world. It 
contains nearly 150 peges, hundreds of fine illustrations, 
and Jour Chromo Plated of Floioer* % beautifully drawn 
and colored from nature. Price 85 couts in papor covorw; 
05 cents bound in elegant cloth. 





This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, 
and containing an elegant colored Frontispiece with tli*» 
first numl*er. Prico only 25 cunts for tho yenr. Tho first 
No. for 1870 just issued. T 
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WALKING-DRESS. BLACK VELVET WAIST—BACK. 





HOU8K-DKE88. BLACK VELVET WAIST—FRONT. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Voi. LX IX. PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY”, 1 876. No. 2. 


THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION. 

BY HENRY J. VERNON. 


N the January num¬ 
ber we described, at 
large, old Indepen¬ 
dence Hall, in which 
the Declaration of 
Independence was 
passed. The present 
article will be devo¬ 
ted to the Signers of 
the Declaration, and 
especially to the 
Committee which re¬ 
ported it. 

Even so late as the battle of Bunker Hill, a 
majority of the people of the Colonies, it is pro¬ 
bable, shrank from a separation from England. 
But the more far-seeing patriots had realized, 
long before, that Independence was inevitable. 
The “ logic of events,” as it has been fitly called, 
•dded to the number of these patriots, day by 
day. In the spring of 1775, public opinion had 
reached such a point, in the powerful Colony of 
Virginia, that when its Convention met, one of 
its first acts was to instruct its representatives in 
Congress to “ propose a declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence.” Others of the Colonies immediately imi¬ 
tated this example. Richard Henry Lee, a deli¬ 
ghts from Virginia, pursuant to his instructions, 
rose in his place, on the 7th of June, and offered 
» resolution, accordingly, “that these united 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States; and that all political con¬ 
nection between us, and the State of Great Bri¬ 
tain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” 

John Adams, from Massachusetts, immediately 
wconded the resolution. On the 1st of July the 
notion came up for consideration. It was de¬ 
bated on that day, and the succeeding one, and 
PMsed finally on the 2nd. Meantime, how¬ 
ever, (as early as the 11th of June,) a committee 


had been appointed to prepare a form of Decla¬ 
ration. This committee consisted of Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson, of Virginia ; John Adams, of Massachu¬ 
setts; Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsylvania; Ro¬ 
ger Sherman, of Connecticut; and Robert R. 
Livingston, of New York. 



SOUTH FRONT OF INDEPENDENCE HALL IN 177$. 


The committee had several meetings, in which 
the articles of the proposed Declaration were dis¬ 
cussed, and finally appointed Jefferson and Ad¬ 
ams a subcommittee to draw up the document. 



A MEMBER'S CHAIR. 
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THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION 


A(L.jis insisted that Jefferson should prepare 
the paper alone. This was accordingly done, 
and the Declaration, as it was passed, is the 
work of Jefferson, with a few alterations made 
at the suggestion of Adams and Franklin in com¬ 
mittee, and some corrections and omissions made 



FAC SIMILE OF PART OF THE ORIGINAL COPY. 


in Congress. We give the opening paragraph, 

; copied from the original draft in Jefferson’s hand¬ 
writing, with the erasures and substitutions just 
: as they were left, when the Declaration was adopt¬ 
ed by Congress. 

The Declaration, as thus modified, was finally 
adopted on the fourth of July. John Adams, 



TABLE ON WHICH THE DECLARATION WAS SIGNED, 
writing to his wife, on the fifth, says: “ Yesterday 
the greatest question w’as decided, that was ever 
debated in America; and greater, perhaps, never 
was or will be decided among men. A resolu¬ 
tion was passed, without one dissenting Colony. 

‘ that these United States are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent States.’ The day is 
passed. The fourth of July , 1776, will be a me¬ 
morable epoch in the history of America. I am 
apt to believe it will be celebrated, by succeeding 
generations, as the great anniversary festival. It 



[ HANCOCK’S CHAIR. 

| ought to be commemorated, as the day of deli ver- 
| ance, by solemn acts of devotion to Almighty Grtxi. - 
| It ought to be solemnized with pomps, shows. 

| games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illumi- 
! nations, from one end of the continent te ilie 
j other, from this forward forever. You will thinly 
j me transported with enthusiasm, but I am not. 

[ I am well aware of the toil, and blood, and trea- 
[ sure, that it will cost to maintain this declaration. 

^ and support and defend these States ; yet through 
S all the gloom I can see the rays of light and glory. 

\ I can see that the end is worth more than aJZ ch /» 

| means .” 

\ The engraving, after Trumbull’s great picture. 

; which we give, as a supplement, with this nmn- 
? her, is sometimes called “The Signing ©i' the 
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Declaration.” Strictly speaking, this is an error, i as that of Hancock, are anachronisms. The artis 
The picture really represents the committee re- \ had not the real chairs before him. 
porting the document. Prominent in the fore- } It was from the second story window of the 
0 ground is the President of Congress, John Han- State House, on the Walnut street front, that the 
cock, of Massachusetts. In front of the table is Declaration was first read to the people. Mr. 
the committee: the venerable head of Franklin, John Nixon was the reader. We give an engrav- 



the tall figure of Jefferson, and the thick-set per- ing, on the first page, of this south front of In- 
son of John Adams, particularly conspicuous- dependence Hall, showing the tower as it was 
The bold, almost defiant signature of Hancock, in 1776. The window from which the Declare- 
was the first to be affixed to the document, and tion was read is the one over the door, 
is very characteristic. But the hand-writings The majority of the signers were in the very 
of Jefferson, and the others of the committee, prime of life, at the time they affixed their names 
that we give, are hardly less so. to the Declaration. The youngest was twenty- 




The table on which the Declaration was signed 
is preserved in Independence Hall, and we give 
an engraving of it on the preceding page. The 
chair in which John Hancock sat is also kept 
there, with many others, in which the members 
sat. We engrave them for this article. In Trum¬ 
bull’s picture, the chair of the members, as well 


seven years old; the oldest seventy; but forty-two 
out of the fifty-six were between thirty and fifty 
years of age. The average age of all was forty- 
three years and ten months. Twenty-four were 
members of the legal profession. All were what 
is called educated men; more than half being 
graduates of colleges. 
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THE SIGNERS OP THE DECLARATION. 


Nearly all of them rose, in after years, to high 
station in their respective States, or in the nation. 
Two became President. Not one died with & 
*tain on his name. Their average age, at the 
time of their death, was sixty-eight years and 
four months. Many lived to a much greater age, 
Franklin, John Adams, and others being more j 
than eighty when they died. The latest survivor 
was also the oldest, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
who, at the time of his death, was ninety-five 
years old. 

The mention of his name recalls the circum¬ 
stance, that he was the only one who added a 
territorial title to his signature. This was not 
done, however, from motives of pride. Tradition 
asserts, that, when he came to sign, some one 
said, “ but there is more than one Charles Car- 
roll, how will it be known that it is you ?” “I 
will add my place of residence,” was the courage¬ 
ous answer, “ and then there can be no mistake.” 
And he did. 

It was no imaginary peril that he and the 


others ran. When they pledged, “ their lives 
and fortunes,” they meant what they said; and 
they knew, that if they were conquered, they 
would be executed to a man. Thirty years had 
scarcely passed, since the insurrection of’45, in 
favor of the Stuarts, and the heads of the unfor¬ 
tunate lords, who had been sent to the block, 
were still bleaching, black and awful, above 
| Temple Bar, in London. A similar fate was not 
improbable for the Signers. 

Not only was the open ground, on the Walnut 
street side, filled with crowds, when the Decla¬ 
ration was first read to the public, but, as cotem¬ 
porary writers tell us, the corridor within, and 
the great stair-case, were packed densely with 
people. In our last number we gave an illus¬ 
tration of this stately corridor. At the end of 
this article, we give an engraving of the not less 
stately stair-case, leading from it, up, through 
the tower, to the second story. This illustration 
\ includes the window, the large one in the centre, 
i from which the Declaration was read. 





































































SAYING MATCHES. 

BT MRS. J. B. H'OOHAUflai. 


“ This is the second match I have picked up 
in this house to-daysaid Paul Yardley, with 
oonsiderable severity in his tone. “ It is a very 
bad sign, indeed, Matilda, with regard to our 
prosperity. If one is not saving in these small 
matters, no matter how large the income is, one 
can never get on in life. I have often spoken 
of having one of those mantel-vases filled with 
lamp-lighters, so we need not use so many 
matches; but, for some reason, I never get these 
things attended to. I am sorry to say it, Ma¬ 
tilda, but we are running behind in our affairs, 
and, I must be allowed to repeat a remark I 
heard a man make yesterday, * A man must ask 
his wife’s leave to thrive.* ” 

So saying, Paul lighted his cigar with the air 
of a man who has discharged a weighty duty. 
He felt that he had administered a very fitting 
rebuke to his wife’s wastefulness, and he walked 
asayto his shop completely satisfied with himself. 

Matilda went about her accustomed duties with 
a slightly depressed air, as Aunt Sylvia could 
not help observing. Aunt Sylvia was making a 
risit at the house of her nephew, and eould not 
help taking mental notes of muoh that went on ! 
Around her. She was Paul’s mother’s sister, : 
and had tried to do her duty by the boy when I 
ho was growing up, but she felt that somehow 
she had missed a point or two. She quietly re¬ 
solved that she would do her best to supplement 
farmer deficiencies before she went home. She 
would open Paul’s eyes a little, go he might take 
a juster view of himself and his wife, if it was 
in her power to do it. 

Not being any of his 44 wife’s relations,” it 
was easier fbr her to speak out. Besides, she 
had a few t housands to leave to somebody, and 
Uni gave weight to her opinions among all her 
nieces and nephews, not to speak of their pa¬ 
rents. 

80 it happened, on that rainy evening, as Ma¬ 
tilda was hushing the baby to sleep in the nursery, 
that Aunt Sylvia took occasion to have a little 
talk with Paul. 

“So business does not go exactly to your 
nind, these times, Paul,” she remarked< 

“Why, no, auntie, not quite. We ought to 
Duke another payment on oar house, next month, 
of a hundred and fifty dollars, but I can’t raise 
twenty-five l” 

You LXIX.—7 


44 What is the trouble ?” 

“ Business is dull, and it eeeta a great deal to 
keep house. I am not. sure but hoarding would 
be cheaper. Idoa’t think Matilda understands 
saving quite as well as she ought. She does not 
mean to be wasteful, of course. But little leaks 
sink a ship, you know.” 

44 Just like every man, since Adam’s time,” 
said Aunt Sylvia, a little tartly. 14 Always ready 
to tuck the blame on a woman. Now, I have 
been in your house above a week, and I am of 
the opinion that Matilda is a much more saving, 
prudent wife than you deserve.” : 

44 You always were hard on me, Aunt Sylvia,” 
said Paul, in an injured tone. 

44 None too hard for your good, Paul. If Ma¬ 
tilda was a little more self-asserting, and less pa¬ 
tient with you, it would bn to your advantage. 
I blame her for putting up with what you said, 
this morning, about that match. She should 
hove spoken her mind tn you plainly. Paul, 
how many matches do you suppose cue cigar 
would buy t Three hundred. Then, every time 
you smoke a cigar, yen waste, in reality, as many 
as three hundred matches. If Matilda struck 
off a whole pack to light her fire, it would not 
begin to compare with your wastefulness. I 
know you do not smoke less than three cigars a 
day. That is enough to keep your wife in 
matches for weeks, if not for months. Now, 
paper lamp-lighters,” she continued, 44 are all 
iery wall, when you have children to make 
them. But a busy housekeeper’s time is too 
valuable for such work. You remember the old 
proverb about Baving at the spigot. You would 
have your wife continually on the look-out about 
those infinitissimal economies, whieh save no¬ 
thing, while yon squander dollars on trifleB that 
you could better do without. 

44 The loss of a day to your business is an¬ 
other great waste. How many weeks pass with¬ 
out a holiday of some sort ? Last week it was a 
journey by the cars, which cost yon two dollars 
fare, and I don’t know how much for dinner, 
and street-car fere in the city. This week, you 
know, you hired a hokse to go, with a friend, 
into the country, to see his new place. When 
has Matilda taken even a half a day's holiday ?” 

44 But a woman’s place is at hotfae, auntie.” 
said Paul, rather vexed at being cornered. 
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I WILL NOT FEAR. 


“And a man’s place is at his business. It 
cannot go on, all the same, when he is away 
from it; that is, if he has any ability worth 
speaking of. Come, Paul, you learn to be 
more reasonable, or I shall have cause to be 
ashamed of my share in your bringing up. Drop 
this habit of looking out for motes in your wife’s 
eyes, and consider the beam in your own eye. 
So distinctly understand, my boy,” said Aunt 
Sylvia, with her decided shake of the chin, j 
which Paul knew so well, “not a penny of mine ; 
ever goes for cigar-money, or livery^etable debts, 
except it is to take wife and child out for a drive.' 
I am quite willing to have you call on me fbr 
that supply onto a week. I expressly stipulate 
that the customary check which I send down on 
Christmas, is to be spent to the last penny by 
Matilda herself; and I am to have the privilege 
of looking over her aooount-book, with the items 
noted, when I come again. She wiH not have 
the slightest objections, and it will serve as a 
check to your teazing it all away from her. You 
see I don’t forget how you used to teaze your 
old auntie in former years'; and I must try to 
make amends to your Wife for spoiling you so 
badly.” 

The sound of a weary little foot on the stair, 
put a stop to further conversation, and presently 
Matilda entered, and, with all haste, brought 
down the sewing-banket in an absent way, and 
forthwith was immersed in its oontents. Her 
fingers were nimble, spite of the day’s hard 
work, and mended garments were laid out, 
neatly folded on the table, one after another, in 


a way that astonished Paul’8 newly-opened eyes. 
To think that she must work on and on for hours, 
after his work was over, and he never had 
thought about it before ! And be had been call- 
ing her wasteful, and all that, in return. 

“ I am an awful scamp, auntie,” he said, sud¬ 
denly, as he arose and picked up the basket, and 
set it back cn the shelf, while Matilda followed 
him with bewildered eyes. 

Auntie nodded approvingly, and Matilda in¬ 
quired if Paul bad gone crazy. 

“No, dear. I am just coming to my right 
mind; No more work after this time of night, 
or I shall feel compelled to drop your thimble in 
the well.” 

“ I am afraid your toes will be cold this win¬ 
ter, if I don’t; not to speak of poor little 
Frankie’s.” 

“Fact 1 b, dear, I am going to turn over a 
new leaf. I shall smoke fewer cigars, &nd, with 
what I save, buy new socks for baby, and all of 
us. You shan’t wear your life out mending 
these old thingB. You must work less, and take 
more recreation: Auntie, here, has been giving 
me such a dressing-down as I haven’t had since 
I was ten years old. Come, play me an old tune, 
dear, and show that you have forgiven me for 
being such an old bear.” 

Wise old auntie slipped away to write a letter 
she wished to post in the morning, and gave the 
two their bright sitting-room all to themselves. 
It was the first of many bright evenings; and the 
two had never reason to regret the fortnight’s 
visit from good Aunt Sylvia. 


I WILL NOT FEAB. 

BY 0. 8. OUTRAM. 


In my desponding eyes an endless train 
Of cares and labors thickened on the pULin; 

Cradled Inf ease, unused to loom er plough, 

Rough yoke of servitude, aq«L sweating brow. 

My nurslings pined and withered In my sight, 

Or, needy, walked the crooked paths of night. 

But in the deeps a voice of sweetness said, 

The saints of God look but for daily bread; 

Cares on my shoulder oast, from doubt be free, 

And let thy children learn to wait on me. 

I listened, and a staff was in my hands, 
like his which blossomed into two great bands. 

In that sweet time, when apple-blooms are white, 

And robins sing, and hearts expect delight, 

We sleep, on tiptoe for the morn, and low 
The clouds hang weeping, and the north winds blow, 
The bees are hived, the leaves and flowers are tola; 
And the great tossing branches bend and mourn. 


Hapless the insect who must wake and find 
His one day dark with crosses so unkind; 

Yet happy, too, he known no better lot, 

No eunnier weather, so he tnurmurs not, 

Spite of the dreary hours without a sun. 

His life is lived, his mystic dance is dono. 

Borne days most gloomy be, Nome litres o’erasst, 

But murmur not, the rain will soon bo past; 

Let nothing move to envy or complaint, 

Shake off unmanly fears, and play the saint; 

All needfhl things are by God's word secure, 

The bread la promised, and the water sure. 

There is no war's alarnm on the hill, 

Calm are the water-floods, the land is still; 

Thy sins are pardoned, Love hath made thee whole. 
Oh, where is he that can condemn thy soul ? 

Safe in His aims there is no evil thing, 

Life has no misery, and death no sting! 
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Lisa crept up stairs, and paused at the door 
of the little saloon one moment, to look in at 
Doris and her admirers. 

“ 8he’d be awfully garage, in her quiet way, if 
she was to see me,” she said. “ But she don’t 
see me; and, of course,” with a shrug of her 
shoalders, “ I’m not fit to be seen.” 

There was some truth in this final statement, 
too. A young person, in a second-hand-looking 
Mack alpaca, whose crushed folds and frills are full 
of dust, with her abundant shock of hair threat¬ 
ening to fall about her ears, and with her hat 
hanging from her hand by an absurd twist of 
▼eQ, is certainly not a rery presentable object. 

And Doris inside! Ah, how immaculate! 
How cool, and fresh, and fair, Doris was; and 
how impossible H would have been to imagine 
her looking anything else but fresh and immacu¬ 
late, and beautiful! Lisa had not really known 
bow hot her own black was until she saw Doris’ 
silvery-white, simple' alpaca, too; but of a very 
different texture from Lisa’s; and such a dainty, 
artistic allair, with its graceful train, and pearly 
pale-blue silk trimmings. Doris was fond of 
pearly tints, and always wore them. She had a 
great pale-pink rose in her hair now, and it was 
so becoming to her, that lisa clenched her hand, 
and just checked a little groan. Not that she 
had any ill-feeling against Doris, poor child ! 
It was because she was so bitter against her own 
dark, thin, overgrown young self. 

“It’s no wonder they adore her,” she said. 
“And that is a new one, too. And he’s as 
handsome as she is. Everybody’s handsome but 
me. And, oh,” in a passionate little burst, 
" what a little beast I am !” 

Haring bestowed this objectionable appella¬ 
tion upon herself, she cooled down somewhat; 
perhaps because her attention was specially at¬ 
tracted to the new visitor, who had turned her 
face toward her. She drew a step nearer the 
door, and warmed into new admiration. 

“ Oh J” ahe cried, under her breath, “ if there 
is anything to choose between them, I think he 
is the handsomer of the two. He’s actually 
beautiftil! He has jet eyes, like a—like a 
deer!” 

But at that very moment she was forced to 
ignominious flight. The charming individual, 
with eyes like a deer, was evidently going to 


oross the room fbr something, so there was 
nothing left for Lisa! but to gather up her alpaca, 
and dart up the third stair-case, like a young 
person who had suddenly been afflicted with 
dementia. 

She reached her own room quite out of breath, 
and, in her excitement, shut the door with a 
bang, which made Doris raise her eyebrows 
when she heard it, and Mrs. Drummond exclaim, 
plaintively, 

“ There’s Lisa, Doris! I wonder where she 
has been tearing about all day.” 

When she had made up her mind that her 
second daughter was neither a beauty nor a 
genius, Mrs. Drummond had given her over to 
the Fates. It was a religious belief of hers, that 
Lisa was always either “ tearing” or y racing” 
about when she was out of sight. 

“ A girl who- gets so disheveled must do some¬ 
thing,” she would say, resignedly. “ And when 
did you ever see Lisa that she was not dis¬ 
heveled ?” 

She did not take into consideration the fret 
that the clothes handed down from Doris to her 
sister had always been made the very most of by 
that artistic and really deft-fingered young wo¬ 
man, the elder Miss Drummond, and that they 
had not, even in their early bloom, been made of 
the less perishable materials richer people could 
afford to buy. Even Lisa, herself, did not think 
of this. 

“ Florentine dust sticks so,” she said, ruefully, 
as she looked at herself in the glass; “ and I 
think, of all the places we have been to, Florence 
is the dustiest. But sometimes I think it is I 
who stick to the dust, and not the dost that 
sticks to me. Doris never looks dusty. She’s 
not untidy, even when she is painting. I should 
be a palette in myself. I accumulate dirt. I’m 
that kind of person. Oh!” flinging herself intd 
a chair before the spindle-legged toilet-table, and 
laying her head on her arms, “ how I wish—how 
I wish I was like Doris!” 

It seemed to more people than Lisa that Doris 
Drummond was to be envied somewhat. When 
she had been a child, she had been a handsome 
child—frir, clever, well-regulated, and amia¬ 
ble. When she became a woman, she was a 
beautiful woman ; a woman with a wonderihlly 
frir, finely-chiseled free, with fringe, deep-violet 
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eyes, with an exqusite, calm roice, and soft, j 
warmly-tinted hair. She waa a young woman | 
who must necessarily be admired, and, added to 
this, she was a genius; at least, there were peo¬ 
ple who said so. She had at least a talent for 
painting charming, correct little pictures, and 
making excellent, correct little copies of good 
things. Whether she believed in herself or not, 
it would have been a difficult matter to decide; 
but Mrs. Drummond believed in her, and had 
lived on the Continent year after year, upon her 
account. She had lived economically, too, as she 
was obliged to do, with her small income. And 
when, in course of time, Doris occasionally sold 
a picture, she had rejoioed exceedingly, and be¬ 
lieved in her great fixture with still greater firm¬ 
ness. Qhe could do nothing with Lisa. Lisa was a 
Drummond; and no Drummond had ever been or 
done anything in particular. She had been a 
beauty herself, and it was a sad blow to her to 
find Lisa, at seventeen, a tall, thin slip of a girl, 
all eyes and hair, and with impoesible mouth, 
and nose, and skin. “ All three,” she said, con¬ 
fidentially to Doris, “of the most indifferent 
description. A skin like an Italian, and a mouth 

like nothing in particular, and a nose- Well, 

I can say, in the presence of my Maker, Doris, 
that I have shed tears over her nose a score of 
times. But, I must say, I am devoutly grateful 
that it is not a snub. I do not think you could 
oall it a snub, Doris. Do you ?” 

“No, mother,” answered Doris, with her 
placid air. 

Mrs. Drummond glanced up at her admiringly. 

“ Your own, my dear, has been an inexpressi¬ 
ble comfort to me!” she sighed. 

Doris smiled faintly. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Drummond continued, shaking 
her head. “And if you have noticed, Doris, 
noses* as a rule, are such an unsatisfactory, uncer¬ 
tain feature. It is a theory of mine, that more 
people’8 happiness and prospects for life are 
ruined by noses than by anything else. Did you 
ever see a person with a Roman nose who looked 
as if it belonged to him ? I most say, I never 
did. And what is more absurd than a Roman 
nose with one of those low foreheads, or reced¬ 
ing chins, for instance? As if the nose was try¬ 
ing to look at the chin, and the chin was trying 
to avoid it. And I am sure a little nose, Doris, 
an absolutely little nese, on one of those large, 
red fhccs, is really distressing. It seems to me 
as if the right people had all got the wrong noses. 
Just think how be&utifhlly old Mr. Bebbington’s 
little nose would suit Amelia Loring’s fece! It 
would be absolutely piquant. And I always 
shall believe that young Perry’s intentions toward 


Laura Bellingham would have been of the most 
serious character, if ho could have become recon¬ 
ciled to her profile. And to think of her wretched 
marriage with her cousin, and all those frightful 
children 1” 

So, in consequence of her indefinite nose, Lisa 
was allowed to run rather wild. Nobody paid 
any particular attention to her, though certainly 
Doris waa always kind enough, in a placid way. 

She was sent to school at Boulogne, and at six¬ 
teen was taken away, and began her wanderings 
with her mother and sister. She grew taller and 
thinnqr, and more objectionable in Mrs. Drum¬ 
mond’s eyes. She wore Doris’ cast-off garments, 
and was kept out of sight, as much as possible, 
by tacit consent on both sides. When they 
stopped at a new place, she explored every cor¬ 
ner of it, and knew more of it in a month than 
the other two did in a year. She visited all gal¬ 
leries, and museums, and palaces, which were 
open to the proprietors of empty purses, and, in 
the end, gained, as a fashion of her own, an art 
education such as few girls possess. She did 
not know that she was gaining anything. She 
was only restless and curious in a childish way, 
and needed amusement; but she assimilated 
knowledge, nevertheless. Even Doris was start¬ 
led sometimes by the truth and value of her 
crude criticism, and by the amount and nature 
of the information she found her able to give. 

“ She is a queer child,” she would say, calmly. 

“ I don’t know where she learns things.” 

“ I see things,” said Lisa, once. “ How can I 
help learning? I don’t know anything about 
schools, and all that; but I can’t help seeing 
when I roam about so much.” 

“ Where do you roam, principally?” inquired 
Doris. 

“ Anywhere where there are pictures or statu¬ 
ary; or—or—well, anything interesting. I must 
do something.” 

This evening, as she sat before the shaky toi¬ 
let-table, the child was unhappy enough. She 
grieved over her own unsatisfactoriness far more 
deeply than her mother did. She was full of a 
hungry longing for some of Doris’ beauty, or 
grace, or genius. She believed implicitly in 
Doris’ genius. In secret she longed, with child¬ 
ish vehemence, for a few crumbs of the adoration 
lavished upon Doris. 

“ I’m a woman—almost,” she said, staring at 
herself, with big, sad, tawny eyes. “I’m seven¬ 
teen, and nobody has ever even thought of flail¬ 
ing in love with me. Oh !” clasping her impaa 
stoned hands, “how I wish I had a lover*—«, 
lover exactly like the one down stairs 1” 

She waa quite in earnest. There waa not an 
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turn of coquetry in the manner in which she J 
Mgsrded the face the glass showed her. There 
wo people who would have seen a rare enough J 
pctnresqoeness in it, but she did not. It had) 
Mt s thin, fair skin, and a straight nose, like 
Dons’. That was enough for her to know, since 
4 m had been measured by Doris, and had so 
ansured herself all her life. 

M 1 vender what he says to Doris, when he— 
rkcn he makes love to her," she murmured; 
tad then she blushed suddenly, remembering 
hi eyes she had so poetically likened to a deer’s. 

8he had not gone to bed when Doris came up 
sain; aid Doris, seeing the light, opened the 
far to look at her; and, standing against a back* 
pend of darkness, with her own light in her 
had, appeared so additionally charming, that 
Lfa uttered a little admiring exclamation. 

44 Oh, Doris!” she said. 

“What is it?" asked Doris ; and just at that 
ament moved her little lamp so that its light 
hfl apou the soft pink of her fhll-blown rose. 

44 You are so—so pretty !" answered Lisa, and 
with to odd and pathetio an inflection in her 
face, that Doris laughed. 

“So pretty !" she echoed. “ My dear Lisa, 
da is your objection T” 

Lisa (hook her head. 

44 Nona,” she said, ruefally. 14 Only- Come 

ia, and 1st me look at yon." 

Doris did as she was told. It most be odmit- 
tod that she rather liked this kind of thing. She 
ns even kind enough to trail her shining skirts 
•eras the room, and come to the glass itself, 
fee was accustomed to Lisa’s unceremonious ad- 
aindon, but she was as nearly touched as it 
t«s possible for her to be when the girl leaned 
toward abruptly, and kissed her round, white 
*risL 

“lisa!" she oried. 

“I—I’m out of sorts," answered lisa, quite 
tonbly, drawing her little brown hand hurriedly 
leroes her eyes. 44 I’m hot, and tired, and dusty, 
tad—I think I’vs got a headache. Never mind 
ae, Doris." 

Doris cleared her throat gently, and looked at 
Wradf in the glass again. Ah, it was that, was 
HI So like Lisa, to be vehement, and pathetic, 
lad a trifle hysterical, over every-day physical 
■OMroainces. And yet, in a well-regulated, 
mtdj manner she was quite fond of Lisa. 

" Ltoa." she said, 44 1 have been thinking that 
I Aould like you to help me to entertain people 
m Thursday night, my birthday, yon know. 
So don’t ran away, and keep out of sight. There 
rifl be some new people here, an American lion 
iBoog the rest—a Mr. Adrian Basilhursi." 


44 A lion?" said Lisa. 44 What is he a lion for?" 

44 Because he cannot help it, I suppose," said 
Doris. 44 If you mean why do people make a 
lion of him, that is explained easily enough. 
He has an immense deal of money. If he was 
not an unusual sort of person, he would be so 
rich as to be positively unpleasant." 

44 1 can stand that," said Lisa. 44 1 thought 
he was an author, or an artist. I can stand him 
if he is only rich." And then she started, slightly, 
44 Was he here to-night?" she asked. 

44 Yes," Doris answered. 

44 0-oh!" said Lisa. 

After that there was a little pause, broken by 
Doris. 

44 There is my green tulle, you can wear," she 
said. 44 1 have done with it." 

44 Thank you," answered Lisa. 44 You are 
very kind, Doris, though green isn’t at all my 
color, and I shall look demoniacal in it." 

44 No, you won’t," said Doris. 44 And do not 
use such strong terms, Lisa.’’ 

She went out of the room shortly afterward, 
carrying her pretty train daintily over her arm; 
and Lisa was left to herself in a rueful mood 
enough. 

When Doris* light footsteps had died out of 
hearing, Lisa even burst into a wretched little 
laugh. 

44 Green tulle!" she Baid. 44 Green tulle, of 
all colors of tulle In the world. She would look 
better in orange-color herself than I shall in 
green." 

It was a little hard, but it was her usual fate. 
Pale-green, and lilacs* and blues, which made 
her delicate olive skin look almost unwholesome, 
were the very thing for Doris, and consequently 
Lisa was invariably doomed to them in their 
faded stages. She seldom had a positively new 
garment, poor Lisa! It was imperative that 
Doris should look well, but she was not of much 
consequence. 44 And traveling is so expensive. 
And how much of your allowance have you left, 
Lisa?" Mrs. Drummond always fonnd it neces¬ 
sary to say at some time or other during the 
month. It was a miserable pittance enough, this 
poor, little allowance; and though it was Lisa’s 
by courtesy, she seldom reaped the benefit of it. 

If Bhe had only had something respectable left 
to her this month, just enough to buy one solitary 
dress for Doris* birth-night party! She could 
have bought one for so little; a maize-colored 
gauze, for instance, which she could have made 
herself, in a fashion elaborate enough to atone 
for its simplicity, or rather lack of other trim¬ 
ming. 

44 It is so easy to puff, and fHU, and plait thos< 
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light, airy things/’ she said, with a sigh. 44 And ; 
they always look pretty when they are fresh.” 

She put her hand in her pocket, and drew Out 
her purse. But there was little use in examin¬ 
ing. There was some money there, but not 
enough. “ Just like my hat-trimmings and dress- 
materials always turn out, just enough to drive 
one mad. Only a few lires more would do it,” 
she said. 

She threw the puree across the room, and let 
it lie there. The thought of the green tulle made 
her desperate. “ He would be sure to think Bhe j 
had chosen it herself, and would naturally de¬ 
spise her. How could he help despising a yel¬ 
low-faced creature, who was so utterly devoid 
of intellect as to wear a green dress. Oh !” she 
groaned, with all the inconsistent fervor of youth, 
44 I wish I was dead and buried I” 

She went to sleep, picturing to herself the con¬ 
tempt with which Doris’ admirer would regard 
her, and she awakened thinking of the green 
tulle in the early morning. She was really too 
miserable to sleep, and she sprang out of bed, 
and began to dress. 

“ I must do something,” she said, feverishly, 
as .she went to the glass to arrange her hair; and 
it was, as she said the words, that a sudden, wild 
thought played across her mind. She had just 
taken the pins out of her hair, and let it fall 
loose about her shoulders. Such hair as it was, 
too—at least, in the matter of hair, she could tri¬ 
umph over Doris, though she had never thought 
of doing so. Up to this time, she had been rather 
prone to regard the great, heavy, curly rope as 
something of a bore, always threatening to tum¬ 
ble down, always needing new supplies of hair¬ 
pins, and setting them at defiance with its ob¬ 
stinate weight. It was so long that it almost 
reached her knee. It was so thick that she lost 
patience with it; and it was so prone to twist 
into loose curls, that it was out of the question 
to keep it quite straight. But just this minute 
it brought her heart into her mouth. 

“ Why didn’t I think of it before ?*’ she gasped. 
“ It is the most expensive thing one can buy, 
and I’m sure they must pay decently for it, at 
least. There is that little snuffy man in the 
next street—Guiseppe Corsini—he hasn’t got a 
tress in his place like this,” holding up a long 
lock. 

She made a mad little dash at a drawer, and 
took out a pair of scissors. She did not pause 
for a moment to think of the thousand and one 
things which would have presented themselves 
as objections to Doris’ well-balanced mind. She 
lifted her hair, and deliberately cut off two 
heavy under-tresses. 


* I will not wear the green tulle, if I can help 
it,” she said through her little shut teeth. 

Half an hour later, Doris, who had risen early, 
also met her younger sister coming up the stair¬ 
case, in her wide-brimmed hat and rough shawl. 

14 Lisa 1” she exclaimed, 44 what can have in¬ 
duced you to go out bo early. It is scarcely re¬ 
spectable. And how excited you look 1 And your 
hair down 1 Your are getting too old to wear your 
hair in that way. And your cheeks flaming!” 

“ Flaming 1” said Lisa, putting her hands up 
to them with a short, nervous laugh. 44 Flaming 1 
That’s queer 1 I went out because it was oool. 
The guide-books may say what they like, Doris, 
but the days are not much cooler, during Sep¬ 
tember, in Florence, than they are in August. 
It is only in the early morning that one can en¬ 
joy a cool walk.” 

44 You do not look cool, at least.” 

Lisa ran up stairs with her small purse crushed 
tight in her trembling hand. No wonder she 
was disheveled and excited. Guiseppe Coreini, 
who was a little scamp, had cheated her out¬ 
rageously ; had made her even cut off more of her 
hair, and this was why her hair was down ; but 
she had lire enough to buy the maize tarlatane, 
and even a few flowers, and leave a trifle over. 

44 Diagonal cuffs,” she murmured, 44 and plenty’ 
of them, and two ruffles; and I have some black 
lace; and one can get tube roses, and leaves, and 
things, for next to nothing. And, oh !—what a 
relief it is to think of it I I even wish it waa 
Thursday night now.’ ’ 

But Fate was more cruel than she could 
have fancied. She went down to breakfast 
looking radiant, and could scarcely control her 
self. But before the meal ended, she was oool 
enough. Over her second cup of chocolate, 
Doris looked up at her. 

44 Li8a,” she said, 44 how much of your allow¬ 
ance have you left this month?” 

Lisa felt the blood fly to her forehead, and 
then she turned quite cold. 

44 How much I” she faltered, in positive agony. 

44 Yes,” returned Doris. “I want to borrow 
what you have left. You see, there will be so 
many little things to buy, and I want plenty of 

flowers, and- What is the matter? What 

were you going to do with it?” 

44 1 was going to buy a new dress,” stammered 
Lisa. 44 1-” 

Doris opened her eyes with just a suggestion 
of cold surprise. 

44 A new dress !” she echoed. 44 1 thought you 
were to wear my green tulle I” 

“Oh, Doris!” cried the poor girl. “Green 
| makes me so diabolical, and—and-” And 
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the feet was, she was oliged to stop because her 
words seemed to choke her. 

“Oh !” said Doris, a trifle more frigidly still. 
“ If you have any use for the money—if you do 
not wish—-of course—— 

Lisa could not speak. She pushed her chair 
aside, and ran up to her room once more. She 
flung herself, face downward, upon the bed, and 
burst into a passion of tears. 

** I may as well giro it up,” she cried, “ And 
I wilL I cannot even sell any more now, be¬ 
cause she would think I had kept it back. And 
I suppose it is selfish in me, too. She uses all 
her money, only—only—everything seems to be 
so becoming to her.” 

She felt that there was quite a tragic element 
in her misery, but she did not quite like to blame 
Doris. She was more disheveled than eyer when 
she got up and emptied her purse. She wrote a 
few words to Doris on the scrap of paper in 
which she rolled the coin. 

“ Dear Doris,—I was a selfish little animal to 
care at alL And I do not care either; ohly green 
is ghastly. I am not pretty, like you, you see. 
Here is the money; and I wish it was more. 

“ Lisa.” 

Doris found the girlish scrawl on her table, 
when Lisa was gone out; and when she read it, 
she smiled, a gentle, tolerant smile. It was so 
like Lisa. And she counted the money carefully, 
and put it into her pretty pearl purse with a feel¬ 
ing of relief. 

The toilet on Thursday night was a horrible 
task to Lisa. A childish spirit of grotesque de¬ 
fiance seized upon her when, after helping Doris 
to dress, she retired to her own room with the 
green tulle. 

“ I will make myself look as frantic as possi¬ 
ble,” she said. “ ^That do I care? What does 
anybody care ? Who will look at me when Doris 
is near?” 

She shook her hair out, and let it hang loose 
below her waist, and then she put a real flower 
in it, laughing savagely., 

“ Bed and green will sui£ the queen,” she 
quoted. “ And I look like an Ashantee I” 

When her drees was on, she thought of some¬ 
thing else. She rap down stairs, into the studio, 
and stole some of Doris’, vermilion, and brought 
it back, laughing more than ever. 

“There isn’t color enough,” she said, and 
forthwith dipped the corner of a handkerchief 
into the powder, apd rubbed it vindictively on to 
her cheeks. 

Then she sat down on the edge of the bed, her 
tyee wide open, bright* and staring with misery. 


She dare not cry, for fear the paint should come 
off. She would not go down until the company 
had arrived, and then Doris could not send her 
back. She laughed, a little again, when she 
thought hqw horrified, her mother and sister 
would be when they saw how she had decked 
herself for the sacrifice. 

“Good Heavens! What a bizarre-looking 
young woman!” some one said to Mr. Adrian 
Basilhurst, when she came into the room. 

Doris almost turned pale as Lisa advanced 
toward her. ^ .* 

“Lisa!” she cried, “what hare you been 
doing with yourself ? What induced you to dress 
ybur hair in that absurd fashion ? And what is 
the matter with your face ? You are a figure for 
a masquerade I” 

She was all the more amazed because she saw 
Mr. Adrian Basilhurst looking at the girl in a 
puzzled, half-startled sort of way. 

“ Is that little girl your sister ?” he asked her 
afterward. “ I did not know you had a sister, 
Miss Drummond.” 

If Lisa had never distinguished herself be¬ 
fore, she distinguished herself this evening. She 
amazed Doris, and made her mother gasp for 
breath more than once. She was, apparently, in 
such wild spirits, that a sensitive person would 
have found it painful to watch her. She talked 
and laughed, and made other people laugh so 
with her daringly witty speeches, that she was 
quite a prominent feature of the entertainment. 
Individuals who had scarcely realized the feet of 
her existence heretofore, began to listen to her, 
and wonder. 

“ What has she been thinking, to stand in the 
back ground so long,” murmured a reflective, 
elderly artist. “She is dressed in defiance of 
every rule of goqd taste, her cheeks are painted 
infamously, and she is too excitable; but eyes 
like hers would be any woman’s redemption; 
and there is ten times so much in her a a there 
is in that pretty, correctly-outlined Mias Doris.’.’ 

Of course, everybody did not see this. There 
were those who were scandalized, and all the 
more scandalized, because the girl won a sort of 
queer triumph. There was one person who was 
a sore trouble to lisa, and this was no ether than 
Mr. Adrian ; Basilhurst. Whatever she did or 
said, she could not look up without finding that 
Ups gentleman was watching her. And in an 
unusual manner, too, with a kind of gentle pity in 
his dark eyes. “ As if he was sorry for me,” said 
Lisa, inwardly, qqite gulping down a sob. “ Oh, 
what a kind, beautiftil face he has !” At last, 
toward the end of the evening, she found 
herself set in a slight tremor by seeing Mr. Ad- 
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rian Basilhurst cross the room, and advance 
toward her. He came to ask her to dance with 
him, but lisa noticed that he did nbt speak to 
her as the other men did. Something in the 
gentle kindliness of hit voice and manner made 
her feei ashamed of her vermilion. 

She made no more wild speeches when they 
danced together; ehe laughed no more excitable 
laughs ; her excitement had died out, and left 
her quite pole, except where the horrible paint 
burned her cheeks. She Wondered how he could 
oare to dance with her at all. But he seemed to 
enjoy himself very much in a quiet way, so 
much that if she oould have forgotten her ver¬ 
milion, she might have gained courage. As it 
was, she could not, and when the danoe was 
ended, and her partner suggested that they 
should turn into the studio to cool themselves, 
she was quite relieved. 

“ You look tired,” he said, “and even as if 
you were not quite well. Miss Drummond’s pic¬ 
tures will refresh.us both.” 

But the fact was that Lisa could not qnite un¬ 
derstand him; something in his manner puzzled 
her; something which suggested that he had a 
motive in paying her these attentions. He made 
her sit down when they reached the stndio, and 
he brought her refreshments with his own hands, 
and then he took a seat near her, and talked to 
her in a low, well-trained voice, about pictures, 
and books, and divers of her Florentine favor¬ 
ites, until she felt as if Bhe must be dreaming. 

“How much you know abont everything,” 
she bunt forth, in her innocent, headlong fash, 
ion, at last. “ And how—how kind you are to 
tell me so much. If it had been Doris, or if I 
had been like Doris-” 

He stopped her, with a smile, 

“ Suppose I tell you the truth of the matter?** 
he said. 

It was such a remarkable thing to Bay, under 
the circumstances, that Lisa oould only stammer 
a word or so, Incoherently. 

“ The truth ?” she said. “ I don’t-” 

But he still smiled, and appeared so undis¬ 
turbed that she was further from understanding 
him than ever. 

“ I have known you very much longer than I 
have known Miss Doris,” he said. “ I have known 
you for three months at least.” 

“YouI” gasped lisa. “You have known 
me?” 

“ Yes,” he answered. “I have known yon for 
three months, and I have a piece of your pro¬ 
perty ih my pocket now.” 

He looked a little grave, but with a peculiarly 
gentle gravity, as he drew something from his 


pocket—a something wrapped in a small com¬ 
pass. 

“ Is it something I lost ?** Lisa faltered. “ I 
am always losing things.” 

“ No,” he replied. “ You parted with it will¬ 
ingly.” And then and there he unfolded the 
paper, and showed her the long, curly twist she 
had sold to Guiseppe Gorsinl for lires enough to 
help to buy the maize dress. 

%4 Don’t be angry with me, Miss lisa,” he 
said. “ It was a fohey of mine.** But there he 
broke 08. 

Lisa’s trembling hands had fhllen upon her 
knee, her hot blushes thrdw her vermilion into 
the shade, and her eyes were frill of tears of bit¬ 
ter humiliation. 

“Oh, where did you get it?” she cried. 

“ How did you know ? How could he dare to 
tell?” 

It was hot after the manner of ordinary modem 
young men that Mr. Adrian Baselhurst made his 
explanation; considering the dramatic situation, 
he was very untheatrical, indeed, very straight¬ 
forward, and very frankly in earnest. 

“ Will you let me tell you all about it?” he 
said. 

“ If you please.” And Lisa bent her head, in 
spite of her emotion. 

“ I have been in Florence three months,*’ he 
explained; “ and the first day I came here I saw 
you. I was in the Church of the Annunciation, 
aud yon came in. You looked pale and unhappy, 
and you knelt down on the steps of one of the 
altars, and said a prayer. I knew, by your man¬ 
ner, that you were not a Catholic, and I watched 
you, and your face fixed itself on my memory. 
Since then I have seen you almost every day; 
sometimes in the street, sometimes in the picture- 
galleries and churches; and I have always seen 
something in your face which did not belong to 
your youth. I have Wondered what it was, and 
it has troubled me in a way you would, perhaps, 
scarcely understand. I have Been a good deal of 
life, Miss Lisa, and you are too young to look 
tired and fagged out. Well, one morning I went 
ont early, and met you in a side street. You had 
something under your shawl, and you looked a 
little frightened. So, I followed you at a safe 
distance, and I saw you turn into a small, dark 
shop. When you came ont, 1 went in. The man 
was holding his purchase in his hand, and I 
| knew it at once. I did not like to see the oily 
little rascal hold ft; and bo I Indulged myself in 
the luxury of buying it from him. He cheated 
me, as, I have no doubt, he cheated you; but I 
knew he would. Since that time I have had it 
in my pocket, and I should like to keep it there, 
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if jou will let me. I never dreamed of your 
lag Miss Drummond’s sister. I did not know 
ibe bad one. And when you came into the room 
lo-night, for a second or so, I did not feel quite 
me of you-” 

Udisereet and ill-regulated to the last, Lisa 
bent into passionate tears of shame. 

**lt was no wonder,” she said. “ I had made 
■pdf as dreadful as 1 could. 1 think it was 
<■1 of spite. My cheeks are covered with paint. 

1 side it out of Doris’ color-box. 1 wonder you 
fas t despise me. I—1 have been so miser¬ 
able.” 

“Never mind that,” said her hero, almost 
tasdsrtj. “ Perhaps 1 may be able to help you 

a forget it. I want you- Miss Lisa, promise < 

tkuyou will let me be your friend.” 

Lisa wiped tears and vermilion, together, off 
la cheeks, with her handkerchief, and regarded 
Dons' kon with beautiful, woeful, childishly grate- 
fd eyes. 

- If you will,” she cried, innocently. 44 If you 
wdL I don’t deserve it. And it is like a dream. 

1 MTor had a friend in my life.’ 

“lisa!” exclaimed Mrs. Drummond, shaken 
rat of all self-possession, when, scarcely six 
earths afterward, Mr. Adrian Basilhurst had a 
litle interview with her, in the course of which 
fee asked her for the hand of her youngest d&ugh- 
Ur. “Surely, not Lisa, Mr. Basilhurst!” 


4 * Mamma,” remarked Doris, who sat near, 
looking rather pale, 44 Mr. Basilhurst said Lisa.” 

And Lisa it was, though it was some time be¬ 
fore even Lisa herself believed it. 

44 1 do not see why it isn’t Doris, instead,” she 
said, reflectively, on several occasions after she 
was married; and, on one of these occasions, 
Adrian went to her side, and showed her a 
crushed scrap of paper, with a few lines written 
upon it, in a girlish hand. 

44 Dear Doris,” it ran— 44 1 was a selfish little 
! animal, to care at all. And I do not care, either; 

! only green is ghastly. I am not pretty, like 
you, you see. Here is the money, and 1 wish it 
was more. 44 Lisa.” 

44 1 picked that up just before you came info 
the room, that night, and could not help reading 
it,” Basilhurst said. 41 And I could not tell you 
how the poor little scrawl went to my heart, 
Lisa.” 

Lisa looked up quickly. 

44 Might it have been Doris, if you had not 
seen that!” she asked. 

Adrian laid his hand on her shoulder, and 
kissed her. 

44 No, no I” he answered. 44 Not Doris. I do 
think it would ever have been Doris. But it was 
that which made me speak so soon. For you 
must confess, my dear,” with a laugh, 44 that it 
was rather an unusual proceeding.” 


ONE LESS TO-NIGHT. 


BT MARIE J. MACCOLL. 


Hmi the stood, beneath the mantle, 
Just a year ago, to-night, 

With her rosy foot uplifted, 

In the gloving rosy light. 

Bolding up a tiny stocking. 

While her sweet voice eagerly 
Pleaded, “ Won't yon hang it, mamma, 
Where good Santa Claus can see." 

Lone I sit by dying embers, 

Christmas Eve has come and gone. 
And the bell in yonder steeple 
Slovly tolls the hour of one. 

One, my heart re-echoes sadly, 

Two were here one year ago; 

By my side my boy lies drsaming; 

Sk* is sleeping noath the snow. 

Here, with soft hands meekly folded. 
Did she lisp her evening prayer; 

Bat no white-robed form now kneeleth 
By tbe tiny vacant chair. 

Once for all the tired lips murmnred, 

* Now I lay me down to sleep," 

And her blue eyes closed forever, 

In a slumber long and deep. 


True, wo know ’tie but the casket 
We have hidden from our sight; 

In cmr Father’s crown the Jewel 
Gleams forever, pure and bright. 

So we try to bow In eilenoe, 

* ’Neath the blow that on us fell, 
Knowing He whoee hand had dealt it, 
Ever “doeth all things well.” 

But we miss her, sadly miss her, 

And we list, alas ! in vain, 

For the sound of coming footsteps 
We shall never hear again. 

Little foot, the loving 8aviour, 

Early through the Pearly Gate, 

Led them, knowing, in life's journey, 
Thoms must wound thsm, soon or late. 

Oh, the lotteHneee and sorrow, 
la our hearts, and in our home. 

When we know on no to-morrow 
Will our absent darling come. 

Why this cross ? we, grieving, question; 

God, who took our idol, knew, 

If our treasure were In heaven, 

We would long to follow, too. 
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CHAPTER IV. | 

While the events, narrated in the preceding ] 
chapters, had been transpiring, others, originally 
political merely in their character, had taken 
place, which were destined also seriously to af¬ 
fect the fortunes of our hero and heroine. 

Palestine, though subdued by Pompey the 
Great, nearly a century before, had been per¬ 
mitted to retain a semi-independence, paying 
tribute, of course, but preserving, in a great de¬ 
gree, its local freedom. But the Roman yoke, 
though light, galled the proud Hebrews. Fre¬ 
quent partial insurrections had taken place, from 
time to time, and about this period became more 
common than ever. It was on business connect¬ 
ed with one of these uprisings in Galilee, that 
the young Roman had been sent, with dispatches 
from Egypt to Jerusalem. It was in reference 
to the daily increasing seriousness of these in¬ 
surrections that the Prince had spoken, when, 
half-prophetically, he deprecated to his guest the 
ruin which war and oonquest would bring upon 
his land. 

The Roman armies, in Palestine, had been com¬ 
manded, hitherto, by Vespasian; but that gene¬ 
ral having been recently called to the purple, 
his son, Titus, had now succeeded him. Mean¬ 
time the insurrectionary feeling was spreading. 
Before long it became evident to all clear-sighted 
observers, whether Heberw or Roman, that a 
general rising was only a question of time. Th 6 
popular cry among the Jews was, “ let us strike 
a last blow for freedom: the God of our fathers 
will surely fight on our side.” Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, Titus slowly drew toward Jerusa¬ 
lem, in order to be ready for the worst, collect¬ 
ing his legionaries as he advanced, and calling 
in his auxiliaries from every quarter. 

But, though the popular cry was for hostilities, 
the Jews, as a nation, were not unanimous. The 
more intelligent foresaw the hopelessness of a 
struggle. Prominent among these was the Prince. 
But their influence, as yet, was of no avail* 
When, therefore, it became evident that war was 
inevitable, involving, perhaps, the siege of Jefu- 
salem itself, the Prince moved his family into 
the city, with others of his class. * ‘ I must stand by 
my country, 1 ’ he said, sadly. “ Duty comes first.” 


In this resolution he was seconded by Miriam* 
Nor, when he would have sent her, under safe- 
conduct, beyond Jordan, would she listen to the 
proposal. Her answer was that of Ruth, one of 
her own ancestresses, “ where thou goest, I go, 
where thou diest, I will die.” 

“Let us hope it will not come to the worst, 
said her father, striving to appear cheerful. “ I 
have great influence; and there are others like 
me j we will watch our time, and may yet pre¬ 
vail. At present John of Giska, and Simon the 
zealot, have it all their own way; but the popu¬ 
lace is proverbially fickle: by-and-by they will 
become tired of these leaders, especially when 
they see how they have been deluded. If I did 
not hope for this, I would myself go beyond Jor¬ 
dan. But so long as there is a chance of wiser 
counsels prevailing; so long as my presence can, 
even in the slightest degree, contribute to such a 
result; it is my duty, I feel, to remain. Only, only, 
darling, I would you were not going with me.” 
i And he looked at her forebodingly, and almost 
with tears. 

“ Your duty is with your country,” answered 
Miriam, “ and mine is with you. Remember, I, 
too, am of unstained Hebrew blood.” And she 
drew herself proudly up. 

Weeks, even months had passed, while these 
events were transacting, yet no word had been 
heard of their guest. His name was never spoken 
between father and daughter. The Prince, ever 
since that hurried leave-taking, had half-suspected 
the truth ; but as Miriam did not make him her 
confidant, he had too fine a sense of delicacy to ask 
questions. Miriam herself, in spite of her reso¬ 
lution to forget, in spite even of daily and earnest 
prayer for strength to do so, could not help often 
thinking of him. Had he, she asked herself, 
returned to Rome? Or was he still with the 
army ? And if the latter, did he yet live ? Or 
had he fallen in one of the many skirmishes, 
which were now of almost daily occurrence, be¬ 
tween the insurgent Jews of the provinces and 
the steadily-advancing army of Titus. 

“ The die is cast,” said her father, returning to 
the palace one evening. “We held a last council 
to-day, when my friends and I were outvoted, 
and the offers of Titus were defiantly rejected. 
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The Roman watch-fires will gleam, in conse¬ 
quence, to-night, all along the heights of Scopus, 
to the west and north of us. A legion has even 
been posted on the east, to watch us from that 
quarter. If you ascend to the roof, you can see 
their eagles in the direction of Mount Olivet.’ ’ 

The city of Jerusalem, now about to be be¬ 
sieged, was regarded as practically impregnable. 

It occupied an isolated peninsula, jutting out 
toward the south-east, and rose from deep, pre¬ 
cipitous ravines, on every side except one. This 
was at the north-west, where a narrow neck of 
ground connected it with the main land, so to 
speak. It was from this quarter only, there¬ 
fore, that it could be approached by a hostile 
army; for on every other side, inaccessible pre¬ 
cipices, surmounted by battlemented walls, for¬ 
bade assault. 

Nor was this all. Jerusalem was, in reality, 
three separate cities in one; but each defended 
by its own wall; so that if one city fell, two re¬ 
mained. The oldest was at the south-eastern 
extremity of the peninsula, where the ground 
was the highest, and where the two valleys of 
Jehoshapkat and Ben-IIimmon met at the foot of 
the precipices. This was called the Upper City. 
It was walled, in, even on the sides overhanging 
the ravines ; but an even stronger wall defended 
it on the land side. Next to it, on the north and 
west, was the Lower City, where the Temple 
stood, looking eastward over the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, and westward and north-westward 
toward the neck of land which we have described. 
Beyond, in this latter direction, had once been 
open fields, extending to the neck of land; but 
within a generation, these had been built up, 
and also defended by a wall erected across the 
neck. 

We may add that Jerusalem was one of the 
wealthiest cities, at that period, in the world. 
Its merchants controlled the trade of the East, 
aa Venice did centuries afterward; and the sump¬ 
tuousness of their living rivaled, if it did not 
surpass, that of the Roman nobility. The stately 
palaces within the walls, and the splendid villas 
without them, are described, by cotemporaries, 
as unequalled. The ordinaly population was 
about two hundred thousand. This was now 
swelled to six hundred thousand, or more, partly 
because the season was that in which worship, 
pers had come up, from every part of Palestine, 
and even from Egypt and Assyria, to the great 
nnr.«.1 festival; and partly because, when the 
Roman armies advanced nearer, the husbandmen 
abandoned their crops, and driving their cattle 
before them, sought shelter within the gates. 
AH this great multitude believed, nearly to a 


that, in a few weeks, the audacious foe 
would be discomfited, if not by the arms of the 
defenders, then by the direct intervention of the 
Most High. These accessions, of course, in¬ 
creased the number of the fighting men inside. 
But these very numbers, on the other hand, 
added to the danger of famine, if the siege 
should be prolonged. Unfortunately, few, or no 
provisions had been stored up. In vain Miriam’s 
father, and others like him, had urged the estab¬ 
lishment of great magalines of food. Madness 
possessed the majority. 44 The God of our fathers 
will fight for us, as He fought for His people of 
old,” they cried. 14 Away with your heathenish 
suggestions!” 

A series of bloody combats now ensued, out¬ 
side the wall of the New City. 44 Aware of the 
strength and resolution of his opponents,” says 
a historian of these events, 44 aware, also, that he 
had three distinct lines of rampart to force, and 
two citadels to master, the Roman leader pre¬ 
pared to conduct the siege according to the rules 
of art, with the patience and perseverance not 
less requisite for success than bravery.” The 
besieged made constant sallies, however, to pre¬ 
vent the assailants getting a foot-hold from which 
to work their engines. Once they were even so 
successful as not only to drive the invaders back, 
but to fire their camp. Where the Romans 
mined, the Jews undermined. Day and night, 
night and day, attack and repulse went on, in¬ 
cessantly. In vain Titus, more than once, offered 
honorable terms. 44 Come and take us, from be¬ 
neath our crumbling walls,” was the haughty 
reply. The Romans answered the taunt by ply¬ 
ing their battering rams more vigorously than 
ever; while, in return, stones and darts, boiling 
water and oil, were poured down on the as¬ 
sailants. 

But the greater military skill of the enemy 
finally prevailed. The walls across the Neck 
crumbled in several places, the foe entered 
through the breach, and the New City fell. 
Most of the population, however, had time to 
escape to the Lower City, or the Upper one; but 
they lost everything but their lives. 

The palace of the Prince was in the Upper 
City. The night the New City was carried, he 
came home thoroughly worn out. His daughter 
met him with an anxioas countenance. 

44 Is it trueT’ she said. 44 Has the New City 
fallen?” 

44 Yes, it is true,” he replied. 44 Our soldiers 
fought like lions; but in vain. To-morrow, the 
enemy will assail the Tamparts of the Lower 
City, and even threaten the Temple, perhaps. 
Nothing but a miracle will save us.” 
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“ But,” resumed Miriam, “ two other walls are 
left; and they, at least, are impregnable. In the 
end, Titus will get disheartened, for the autumn 
rains will come, when his soldiers will die, t>y 
thousands, of fevers and pestilence.” 

“ Alas I we have nothing to eat,” was the reply. 

“ You must not suppose that others are as well 
supplied as ourselves. I foresaw all this, and 
laid in, secretly, bountiful provision. But the 
people, at large, are already in sore strait. A few 
supplies are introduced, on dark nights, by haul¬ 
ing them up, in „ baskets, from the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, where, as yet, none of the enemy 
are posted; but they are only a drop in the 
bucket; and as soon as Titus completely invests 
us, this scanty resource will fail.” 

“ Invests us? Surely his army is too small 
for that.” 

“ Titus is steadily increasing his forces. He 
evidently looks to an investment,” answered the 
Prince, despondingly. “When that comes, we 
must starve.” 

He proved a true prophet. In a few days the 
Roman general began to draw a line of circum- 
vallation completely around the city, at a distance 
of from one to two furlongs from the walls. 
When this was completed, the famine, so long 
threatened, set in, with frightful effect. The 
suffering increased daily. And now a change 
began to come over a portion even of the most 
desperate defenders. Many a man, who had 
been full of defiance, who had cried out, “ Let 
us die rather than surrender,” regretted, when 
he saw his family starving, that he had not 
listened to the counsels of the moderate party. 
For a time it seemed as if the Prince and his 
party might yet bring the people to reason. As 
weeks passed, for the besieged fought so despe¬ 
rately that they long held Titus in check, and as 
the famine increased, the numbers of the dis¬ 
affected grew and grew. Hundreds rushed fran¬ 
tically to the gates, imploring the Romans to 
permit them to depart into the country, without 
arms or baggage. “ But,” says the same histo¬ 
rian from whom we have already quoted, “Titus 
sternly refused. To deter others from the atr 
tempt, and teach them they had no hope but in 
surrendering the city, he ordered the captives to 
be suspended on crosses round the walls, and 
continued for several days to inflict this cruel 
punishment upon all that fell into his lrnnds. 
The fugitives shrank back with piteous cries into 
the city; but their murmurs were unavailing; 
the chiefs and the soldiers maintained their dogged 
resolution ; and in the midst of famine and pes¬ 
tilence, and the wailings of seers and prophets, 
still offered the daily prayers and performed the 


daily sacrifices in the Temple, invoking the Lord 
of Hosts to their aid.” 

“ The old are dying daily by hundreds,” said 
the Prince, one evening, on his return home; 

“ and bo are the young children. Yesterday, a 
house was observed to be shut up: the authori¬ 
ties broke into it: it was fall of dead bodies. 
Every soul had evidently perished of hunger.” 

A few days later, Miriam met him, at the 
threshold of her apartment, with white face, and 
eyes distended with horror. 

“Is this awfal story true, that I hear?” she 
said. “ One of my handmaidens tells me that an 
officer of the law, attracted by the smell of sod¬ 
den flesh, entered the house whence it pro¬ 
ceeded.’ ’ She shuddered, and could scarcely go 
on. “ He discovered a widow, a mother, gaunt 
and emaciated, but with the ravening look of a 
starved wild-beast; and she—she was—devour¬ 
ing the mangled limbs of her own child.” She 
covered her face with her hands, as if to shut 
out the horrible sight, and sobbed, hysterically, 
“ She had murdered it for a meal.” 

“ It is, alas! too true,” answered the Prince. 
“ God, in His infinite pity, have mercy on us 
all!” 

To such terrible straits had the defenders of 
Jerusalem come. 


CHAPTER Y. 

In these fearfal days, a feeling began to take 
possession of the Prince, more awful than any 
which had gone before, a dread that he had 
erred, after all, in coming into Jerusalem, since 
thereby he had brought on Miriam a fate which, 
in the event of the city being taken by assault, 
would be too horrible to contemplate. 

In our own time, towns, that are given to the 
sack, show spectacles that make even stern war¬ 
riors shudder. But in that age matters were 
infinitely worse. When a city was stormed, the 
able-bodied males, by the rules of war then preva¬ 
lent, were put to the sword; the older women 
and children were sold into slavery; and the 
young women were abandoned to the licentious¬ 
ness of the common soldiery, a fate infinitely 
worse than death. 

It was this thought which now darkened every 
hour of the Prince’s existence, for he saw, day 
by day, his influence again waning. “ Oh, if 1 
oould but have foreseen that my presence would 
be unavailing,” he said, in despair. “ God for¬ 
give me for having brought Miriam here, for 
having allowed her to come. I should have in¬ 
sisted on her going beyond Jordan. I should not 
have permitted her to sacrifice herself. If only my 
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life is spared, it may not be so bad. A heavy 
ransom, in time, may save her, when the city 
bQs. But if I should die-” 

He broke off abruptly. He could not contem¬ 
plate the awful alternative. 

“ Ah !*’ he resumed, “ if 1 had only listened to 
our good pastor. But I trusted too much to my | 
rank and wealth; 1 thought they would enable 
tie to help to save my country. But now John 
of Giska’s nod is more potent than all my 
words.” 

For the old priest had sought out the Prince just 
before the siege began. 

“ I have heard of your intention to move into 
the city,” said the old man, “ and have some to 
expostulate. You cannot be so mad. By this 
suicidal act, you risk everything: property, life, 
Miriam herself.” 

44 I know it,” the Prince had replied. 44 But 
it is my duty. Can I, a Hebrew soldier, desert 
my country, in this, her extremity f’ 1 

44 Hear me, first,” was the answer. 44 1 and 
others of the congregation are about to go to 
Pella.” This was a village of Decapolis, beyond 
Jordan, a region now a desert, but then densely 
populated, and filled with towns, and even cities, j 
44 We do not attach any importance to the | 
popular signs that are said to predict the fall of j 
the city: to the men and chariots asserted to i 
have been seen battling in the clouds* or to the 
rumor that the gates of the Temple, the other 
day, burst open of their own accord. But you 
know, and I know, that, in the day of Pentecost, 
a voice, more than human, was heard, from with¬ 
in the Holy of Holies, ciying out, 1 Let us de¬ 
part hence ! f You know, and I know, that our 
blessed Lord, as He sat on the hill of Olivet, 
over against the Temple, just before He suffered, 
mourned openly for the desolation that was to 
come upon Jerusalem. And moreover, you, as 
a statesman, know, that Judea cannot compete, 
single-handed, with Rome.” 

44 1 am well aware of it,” was the sad reply. 
44 But your case and mine are different. You 
are a Christian pastor, and your first duty is to 
the congregation. I am a Hebrew Prince, and 
my first duty is to the Hebrew nation.' Perhaps, 
before the worst oomes to the worst, the people 
will listen to reason. I have some little influ¬ 
ence. I have, as you know, foreseen this crisis, 
and have concealed my conversion t<5 Christianity, 
in order to retain this influence. It is in the 
hope through this influence of assisting, at least, 
to save my country, that I go into the city. I 
have no right to abandon my post, while the 
slightest chance of success remains. As to what 
you say about risking my own safety, that, 


father, is a motive that cannot influence me; and 
Miriam feels as 1 do, and as becomes her ancient 
blood.” 

Then the old man made a last effort to shake 
the Prince’s resolution. 

44 But may not the fall of Jerusalem,” he said, 

44 be necessary to the spread of the Gospel f To 
open the road for the dissemination of His Word, 
all civilised people must first be united under one 
common head. That head is Rome. But this na¬ 
tion stands in the way. Even we Hebrews 
who are Christians do not all admit that the Glad 
Tidings are to be published to the Gentile as well 
as to the Jew. This people must be dispersed, 
this nationality be broken up,” he said, warm¬ 
ing with his theme, 4 4 before the Gospel can be 
preached to all kindreds, and peoples, and 
tongues.” 

44 1 can do no other than I am doing, God help 
me!” answered the other, solemnly, after a pause. 

44 1 am a soldier and a Prince of Jerusalem: 
if my country falls, I fall with it.” 

44 And 1 am a Boldier of Christ,” replied the 
priest. 44 Future times,” he added, propheti¬ 
cally, 44 will honor us, warriors of the Cross, who 
leave father and mother, home and country, and 
all the associations on which we have fed from 
infancy, for the glory of God and the love of a 
Spiritual Redeemer. Your country is Jerusa¬ 
lem, mine is the world.” 

With these words, he had left the Prince, after 
a silent benediction; and the next day the Prince 
: had taken up his quarters, as we have seen, in 
the city. 

The father’s anxiety and distress was the 
; greater, because he knew that the radical leaders 
did not hesitate to have any one assassinated who 
thwarted their views. He never went forth, in 
: the morning, without the consciousness, that, 

| before evening, he might be thus put out of the 
way. But he never shrank from his duty, not¬ 
withstanding this. Only he said to himself, a 
hundred times, during those slowly-dragging 
days, 44 Poor, poor Miriam, if I should be taken 
away-” 

The siege had now continued for nearly three 
months. At, last, after a desperate struggle, 
Titus carried the Antonia tower. This strong 
citadel stood at the north-west corner of the 
wall, commanding the Lower City, and overlook¬ 
ing the Temple. 

Before proceeding to further extremities, how¬ 
ever, Titus called a parley, sad made a last offer 
of accommodation. 

44 1 am going to the walls, in hope there will 
be a council,” said the Prince to Miriam, that 
morning. 41 1 shall urge the acceptance of pro- 
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posals for peace, as I hare always done; and j 
now more earnestly than ever. We are mad 
if we persist. But I fear my words will be 
of no avail. John of Giska will cry * Jerusa¬ 
lem is the Lord’8, and He will protect it, 1 and I j 
shall be hooted down by the mob. The end, in 
that case, is not far to see-” 

He stopped, abruptly. He could not, at least in 
Miriam ’b presence, say what was in his thoughts; 
that if Jerusalem fell by assault, she, pure, in¬ 
nocent, nurtured in love- Oh ! he could not 

bear to think of it. 

His forecast was not at fault. The proposals 
of the Romans were indignantly rejected. Even 
when Matthias, or, as he is now called, Josephus, 
who had gone over to the imperial side, like 
many others, appeared at the walls, and besought 
his countrymen not to rush madly to destruction, 
hoots and execrations were the reply of the mob. 
The Prince turned, sad at heart, to go home. 
As he left the walls, John of Giska whispered to 
one of his minions. “ There goes a traitor, see 
to it,” he said. The man, thus addressed, called 
another to his side, and the two followed the 
Prince. The latter, walking with his eyes bent 
on the ground, did not observe that his footsteps 
were dogged. He had reached his door, and 
was about to enter, when the assassins, looking 
up and down the street, and seeing no one in 
sight, rushed on him, and with rapid blows per¬ 
formed their mission. He fell, weltering in 
blood, while the murderers darted down a side 
street, and escaped. 

His servants found him there, shortly after, 
lying on the threshold. A leech, hastily sent 
for, pronounced the blows to be mortal. “ He 
has not an hour to live,” were his words. “ Who 
will tell hiB daughter?” 

But Miriam had heard the conftision, and was 
coming hastily from her apartments, to inquire 
the cause. At the sight of her father’s livid face, 
his prostrate form, she flung herself on his 
breast, weeping distractedly. 

“ Weep not for me,” said the Prince, speak¬ 
ing feebly, and trying to comfort her. “ Mourn 
rather for yourself, who stay behind. Oh ! my 
child; my child I If, in dying, I could save 
you-” He broke off, with a great sob. 

“ Father, father, you shall not die. You will 
not die. Oh! don’t leave me,” she cried. “ You 
are all I have.” 

But her father was now fast losing conscious¬ 
ness. His mind began to wander. 

“ How happy we are, Salome,” he said, strok¬ 
ing his daughter’s hair, fondly, and evidently 
mistaking her for his dead wife. “ Were ever 
there so happy ? Blessed be the God of Abra¬ 


ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, for His great mercies 
to us.” 

Then he sank into a temporary stupor. He 
closed his eyes. The attendants thought him 
dead. But Miriam heard him murmuring feebly, 
and put her ear close to his lips to listen. 

“The way is dark,” he moaned, “ the water 
deep, and oh ! so cold.” He shivered. “ I see 
no shore beyond.” 

By-and-by, he murmured, “What if the Sad- 
ducees are right ? What if there is no resurrec¬ 
tion ? What if I never see her more ?” 

The piteousness of the cry almost broke his 
daughter’8 heart. 

Suddenly his whole face brightened. He half 
rose from his coudh. He gazed eagerly into the 
distance. 

“The light—the glory—the white battlements,” 
he cried exultingly, his voice ringing clear and 
high, “ the shining angels waiting. And oh ! 
Salome-” 

He fell back, the sentence unfinished. But 
the triumph, the joy, were still on his face, and 
they left it no more. 

When the leech stooped to lift Miriam from the 
body he found that she had fainted. 


CHAPTER VI. 

When Titus found that his generous offers were 
thus insultingly repulsed, his usually good-na¬ 
tured clemency hardened into cruelty. If you 
go, to-day, into the Capitoline Museum at Rome, 
you can see his bust, and understand what man¬ 
ner of man he was. It is the face of a strong, 
easy-tempered, sensual character. It is the face 
of one who loved justice in the abstract, and who 
sought to be just, when justice did not run coun¬ 
ter to his ease, his anger, or his revenge. But 
both of these latter were now aroused. He deter¬ 
mined, therefore, to make a memorable example 
of Jerusalem. 

First he completed his conquest of the Lower 
City, or that portion of it not included within 
the Temple limits. It soon fell under his assault. 
The houses he razed everywhere to the ground. 
Then he destroyed the citadel of Antonia itself, 
leaving only one tower, to be used as a watch- 
tower. Having thus cleared the way, he sat 
down before the Temple, for this great edifice 
lay directly between him and the Upper City; 
and besides, no surer blow could be struck to 
dishearten the Jews, as he well knew, than to 
capture the Holy of Holies. 

The assault of the Temple was witnessed by 
Miriam, from the roof of her father’s palace, 
which, occupying elevated ground in the Upper 
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City, near to the northern wall, looked directly 
dawn into the Sacred Edifice. We say looked 
down into the Sacred Edifice advisedly. For the 
Temple was not one compact building, under a 
single roof, like the great cathedrals of modem 
times. On the contrary, it was a succession of 
courts, “four square” each, as Josephus says, 
lying one within the other, and open to the sky. 
These courts were each at A different elevation, 
(wing constructed on platfbrms, approached by 
stately flights of steps. On the uppermost of 
all stood the Holy of Holies and the Temple pro¬ 
per, a comparatively small building, in the front 
of which was a court-yard, open to the sky, 
ealled the Court of Priests. This was inclosed 
with a wall, with a porch running all round in¬ 
side, not unlike a modern cloister. Over this was 
a wooden gallery, open on both sides, resembling 
somewhat an Italian loggia. 

Below was a wide terrace, open to the sky, and 
that completely surrounded the platform above. 
This was called the Court of Israel. It also had 
a cloister, and gallery, Hke those above, placed 
also at the top of the steps, that led up from the 
platform below. This last platform was the low¬ 
est of all, and was, in similar manner, shut in 
by a cloister and gallery, entirely surrounding it. 
This court was called the Court of the Gentiles. 
The Temple, using that word in its largest sense, 
was, therefore, a parallelogram. The entire in- 
dosure was about eight hundred feet square. 

The Temple being thus almost entirely open to 
the sky, Miriam oould look down into it, from 
her superior elevation, and see all that occurred. 
From the nature of its construction, it could be 
made almost impregnable, for it was only neces¬ 
sary to rna.n the walls of each court, to hold at bay 
a superior force. The Jews proceeded to do this. 
They defended each court in succession, and 
when one fell, retreated to another. Thus, when 
brought to bay in the upper court of all, they 
fought so desperately, that, when some captives, 
taken by Titus, were sent to abjure them again 
to surrender, they plied their engines on the top 
of the galleries, and poured down such showers 
of darts and stones, as to strew the steps that 
led down to the Court of Israel below, with 
the bodies of their countrymen, “as thick as in 
a cemetery,” as a cotemporary says. 

For the Romans now occupied the Court of 
Israel, and before them, at the top of the steps, 
was the Priest's Court, defended by the great gate, 
which led up to the Holy of Holies. They 
had been repulsed, over and over again, before 
they finally gained the lower courts. Once, in 
the dead of the night, a few scaled the Outer 
inoloeure, and effected a lodgment in the Court of 


Gentiles; but when the dawn broke, a sudden 
rush of the defenders drove them headlong back 
again. Once the besieged purposely evacuated 
the cloister and gallery, and when the Romans 
had occupied it, fired the crowded gallery, 
and burnt alive the foe thus caught in the 
trap. At last, both the Court of the Gentiles and 
the Court of Israel, as we have said, were car¬ 
ried, after frightful slaughter. John of Giska and 
Simon the sealot, the two radical leaders, giv¬ 
ing upall hope of saving the Sacred Edifloe, had, 
upon this, retreated with the last of their soldiers, 
into the Upper City. But thousands of priests, 
and women, and unarmed inhabitants, who had 
not had time to escape, remained, and these now 
crowded into the Priest’s Court, believing that the 
Most High would yet interfere for his people, 
and that, within these last enclosures, at least, 
was safety. 

The assault on this last court was what Miriam 
! witnessed from the roof of her father’s palace. 
She had not the heart, in person, to watch the 
struggle to the end; for she still reverenced, ill 
a degree, the Great Temple of her ancestral 
faith. One of her handmaidens, however, told 
her, from time to time, of the progress of the 
battle. 

“ The Romans,’ ’ she cried, looking from an em¬ 
brasure, “bring ladders to soale the cloisters 
above. But the people meet them from the top, 
and hurl them back.” 

And Miriam fancied she oould hear the shouts 
of the defenders, and the crash of the assailants 
falling backward. 

“Ah, it is in vain,” cried the girl again. 
“ The Romans, buried back from the cloisters, 
apply fire to the great gate. Ha! the wood only 
smokes. Jehovah,” she said, exultingly, “de¬ 
fends His own. He will not permit the heathen 
to rage within the Holy of Holies.” 

“No, alas! no,” she added, a moment after. 
“The flames lick out, here and there: the fire 
has taken hold. The silver plates on the gate 
begin to melt. The conflagration spreads. It 
8 weeps from pillar to pillar of the cloisters. The 
great pofch biases from end to end. Oh 1” and 
Bhe covered her eyes with her hands, “ the hun¬ 
dreds that will be burnt alive. Lord God of 
Abraham,” she almost shrieked, as she looked 
again, “ they are entering the Holy of Holies it¬ 
self.” 

Every heart stopped beating. 

“ No,” she resumed, after another breathless 
pause, “ No I A crowd of high officers rush for¬ 
ward and drive the soldiers back. One of them, 
from the awe all seem to hold him in, must be 
Titus himself. He orders the legionaries down 
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who have rushed up the steps. He will not let 
others ascend. He sweeps the Court of Israel 
with a charge of horse to prevent a/1 access even 
to the steps to the Upper Court. He sends men 
to put out the flames. But, ah 1 in vain. I see a 
legionary, in an unobserved corner, climbing on 
his comrade’s shoulders. He flings a blazing 
brand from the Court of Israel up through one of 
the latticed openings, into the gallery of the Sacred 
Court above. The fire shoots up again. Our 
people shrink back, shrieking, from the roof of 
the cloisters-” 

And over all the shouts of the assailants, 
and the roar of the advancing flames, Miriam 
distinctly heard the death-cries the girl re¬ 
ferred to. 

The speaker went on, breathlessly. “ The priests, 
the Women, the men themselves fly, everywhere, 
before the Roman soldiery, who rush up the 
steps, butchering all alike. The legionaries seem 
like wild beasts, like madmen let loose: they 
throw down the officers who oppose them; they 
trample the fugitives under foot. The stain that 
lead up to the Holy Place run with blood. Dead 
bodies roll down by scores. Oh 1 Judge of Israel, 
defend Thy Sacred Altar, for now, now they in¬ 
vade even it. The flames burst above it. They 
shoot far into the sky. The smoke spreads. 
Everything is involved in the conflagration.'’ 

Miriam gave one nervous glance, and never, 
to her dying day, forgot what she saw. Then 
she looked out to the hills, that surrounded Jeru¬ 
salem. They were crowded with tens of thou¬ 
sands of spectators, Roman soldiers, countrymen, 
and worshippers who had come up to the Great 
Festival, and had remained beyond the walls. 
Distinctly, over all the rush and thunder of the 
flames, rose the groans of the wounded in the 
Temple; the howls of the zealots, in the Upper 
City, from behind where Miriam stood; and the 
short, sharp scream of agony, that told some 
human soul was passing away, beneath the thrust 
of sword or blow of dagger. 

“ Father Abraham, what will become of us, 
when they storm this place, also? And they 
seem already advancing to the attack,” cried the 
handmaidens, wringing their hands. 4t Oh I mis¬ 
tress, is there no escape?** 

“Calm yourselves,” replied Miriam, summon¬ 
ing her courage, in order to reassure her maids, 
as they crowded around her. “Surely, now, 
John and Simon will listen to terms of accom¬ 
modation.” 

But the Jewish leaders, even in that crisis, 
stubbornly refused to capitulate. Titus, shocked 
by the outrages that had attended the storming 
of the Temple, listened, once more, to his gentler 


nature, and made a last attempt, before storming 
the Upper City, to bring the besieged to reason; 
offering life to all who would lay down their 
arms, and acknowledge the Roman sway. But 
John and Simon replied that they had sworn an 
oath never to surrender. “ Let us pass freely 
through the gates,” they said, “with our wives 
and children, and we will abandon the city, and 
betake ourselves to the wilderness.” “ No,” was 
the stern reply. “ It is too late for such teams. 
Refuse my last offer, and I give you all to the 
sword, and raze your city to the ground.” 

Thus the final hope of escape was cut off. 

When Miriam heard of this, she went and 
fetched her father* s sword, and then summoned 
to her presence an old servitor, who had been 
an aged man, even when she was a child. AU 
the other male attendants of the fhmily had been, 
long ago, drafted into the army, to defend the 
city. He only had been left, because he was 
considered worthless. 

“You have been in our service,” she said, 
addressing the old man, “ fhther and son, for 
many generations, have you not?” 

“For five generations,” answered the aged 
servitor, startled by seeing her there, holding 
that antique sword in her hand, and with 
look of fixed rigidity on her face. “ For five 
generations; and we have always served faith¬ 
fully and well.” 

“Iam going to put your fidelity to the test.'* 
She drew the sword carefully, almost lovingly, 
from its scabbard, as she spoke, and then xmn 
her finger over its keen edge, as if to assure her¬ 
self of its sharpness. Judith might have felt, 
in like manner, the blade with which she was 
about to slay Holofiernes. 

“ This sword,” she said, seeming satisfied with 
the trial, “has been in our family for ages. 
Tradition says that it was given to one of my 
ancestors by King Solomon himself. It is certain 
that it is older than the Captivity. It was borne 
by one of our name when he fought with the 
Maccabees. No son is left to inherit it, and 
therefore I give it to you.” 

“ Te mel” 

“Yosl But in trust.” She hesitated; then, 
with brave resolution, went on. “ When citiee 
are given to the sack, the old are slaughtered, 
and the young sold into captivity; but an eren 
worse fate, I have heard, beftdls the women. 
From such a fate I would be spared.” Size 
looked at him keenly. “ Do you understand f* > 

He turned as white as a ghost, and his aged 
jaws began to chatter. 

“I wish you to promise.” She did not say 
“ swear,” for the early Christians interpreted 
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literally “the injunction, “ Swear not at all,” and 
never used oaths. “I wish you to promise,” 
she said, deliberately, “that, when the worst 
comes to the worst, when no other hope is left, 
you will do for your dead master’s child what, I 
know, you would do, in similar circumstances, 
for your own daughter.” 

For a moment the old servitor had been ap¬ 
palled by Miriam’s proposal. But he came of a 
race that, more than once in history, had killed 
their wives and children, in the last extremity, 
and then killed themselves, sooner than surren¬ 
der to a foe. The blood rose red into his wrin¬ 
kled cheek, and his bleared and faded eyes 
kindled. There was something in the heroic 
look and attitude of Miriam that called up an 
answering heroism in his own soul. 

“ I promise,” he said, solemnly. “ As the 
Lord is my God, I will do unto you even as I 
would do unto my own.” 

“ 1 am satisfied,” replied Miriam. “Take this 
sword ; gird it to you; never be without it, day 
or night. And,” here she paused, and looked 
him full in the eye, which never flinched, but 
answered back as resolutely as her own, “when 
I give the signal, you will do your work, and 
quickly.” ] 

“ I will,” said the old servitor, as he took the 
weapon. Then, suddenly kneeling, he kissed 
her hand fervently, and his stern nature giviDg 
way for one moment, he burst into tears. 

Up to the fall of the Temple, the people de¬ 
fending the city had really believed, the great 
body of them at least, that they would finally 
repulse the Romans. Their priests and leaders, 
the zealots especially, had told them, that, in 
His own good time, God would avenge His cause. 
When they discovered the falsehood of these as¬ 
sertions, when they saw the Holy of Holies go up 
in smoke and flame, they rushed from insane 
confidence to mad despair. Citizens suspected 
of favoring the enemy, that is members of the 
moderate party, were no longer assassinated in 
secret, as Miriam’s father had been, but openly 
murdered in the Upper City. Even the little 
discipline, that had prevailed, was lost. Rapine 
and slaughter stalked abroad. The crowd slew 
the unarmed, to diminish the number of mouths, 
for the famine was now more terrible than ever. 

For weeks, in consequence of this disturbed 
condition of affairs, neither Miriam nor any of 
her handmaidens dared to venture abroad, and 
the great gate of the court-yard was now kept 
locked and barricaded day and night, to repel 
marauders. Thus she waited for the end. 

The end was at hand. More than five months 
had passed since the siege began. Finding their 
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cause hopeless now, John and Simon fled. The 
limestone peninsula, on which Jerusalem stands, 
was even then perforated with countless caves 
and fissures, many made entirely by the hands 
of men, others only enlarged in that way. In 
these vaults and galleries, extending far under 
the ground, and leading, not only from building 
to building, but from hill to hill, and even into 
the valleys beyond, the two zealot leaders now 
> sought refuge, with the pick of their soldiers, 

| abandoning the city to its fate. 

The Romans, one morning, saw the ramparts 
almost abandoned, and seizing the opportuni¬ 
ty, poured over them into the city. Soon fire 
and slaughter raged, and rioted everywhere. 
Crowds of fugitives, insane with terror, deserted 
their houses, their safest refiige, and fled aim¬ 
lessly along the streets, only to be overtaken 
and cut down by the pursuing soldiery. When 
the streets had been thus depopulated, the de¬ 
moralized troops began to break into the houses; 
and scenes were then enacted, such as the Evil 
‘Spirits, themselves in torment, shuddered to be¬ 
hold. The torch was applied to the combustible 
parts of every edifice. Whole blocks of houses 
were soon in flames, and as the conflagration 
spread, the smoke rose in lurid masses, till the 
sun itself was either blotted out entirely, or only 
looked forth, at intervals, red and angry, as if 
the Judgment Day had come. 

Miriam heard the shrieks of the fugitives, the 
shouts of the soldiery, and the roar of the ad¬ 
vancing fire. She had retreated, with her hand¬ 
maidens and the old servitor, to the roof of the 
palace, which, like all roofs in Jerusalem, was 
flat. Access was had to this roof by a doorway 
leading out of a tower in one corner. With a 
last faint hope, she trusted to remain concealed 
there till the fury of the assault was spent; for 
the high battlements, she knew, would hide her 
and her attendants from the streets below; and 
there were no loftier edifices near from which 
they might bo overlooked, and so discovered. 

But, on a sudden, there was a hurrying of feet 
: in the street underneath, followed by a wild 
shriek for mercy, and then a savage laugh of 
mockery and triumph. One of her maidens, for¬ 
getting everything in her horrified curiosity, 
peeped through an embrasure, to see what was 
happening. This betrayed her to those below. 
She was greeted with a savage howl, and imme¬ 
diately ponderous blows began to thunder against 
the great gates of the court-yard. The massive 
wood resisted, for awhile, the assault; but finally 
| was heard crashing in. Then came the sound 
| of thronging steps on the stair-case, and in the 
l apartments underneath. 
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The maid, who had betrayed them, threw her- j 
seif at Miriam’s feet, clinging to her robe, and 
kiaung it frantically. 

44 Forgive me. Oh, forgive me,” she cried. 
“ 1 did not think of this. Or rather kill me at 
once.” 

44 Commend yourself to God, not to me,” an¬ 
swered Miriam, drawing aside the hem of her 
garment. 44 1 am but a poor, weak woman, like 
yourself. I shall soon be in His presence, and 
shall need Hi9 forgiveness myself. There, rise, 
let us die becomingly. Gather behind mp. This 
old man and I will die first, to give you courage; 
we will pass the sword to you as we fall.” 

Sven then the terrified handmaidens, with but 
one or two exceptions, did not understand her. 
But they huddled together around Miriam, in 
the Anther corner of the roof. 

Rapid steps were now heard approaching the 
door that led out on to the roof. Then quick 
blows descended on the door. But it was built 
of stout planks, and resisted for some time. At 


last the soiid wood began to quiver beneath the 
incessant blows rained on it. A gap appeared. 
Wild shouts of exultation rose from behind it. 
With one last terrific stroke, it reeled from its 
hinges, and the mad crowd rushed through. 

At the head strode a savage of colossal stature, 
a giant from the wilds of Scythia. His huge, { 
coarse, red beard, and half-bared, hairy arms, 
were the very types of the lowest and most ruf¬ 
fianly brutishness. 

His eyes ranged rapidly over the group be¬ 
fore him, and rested greedily on Miriam at last. 

44 Ha!” he cried, with wolfish exultation, “this 
is spoil indeed. Choose from the rest, comrades. 
Here is mine.” 

He advanced on Miriam as he spoke. 

Fortunately there were a few steps yet for the 
giant to traverse. 

Miriam turned to the old servitor at her Bide, 
and bowed her head. 

44 Quick, quick,” she said, in a hurried whisper. 

(to be ooNCLunr-*) 


VINTAGE. 

BY HOWARD MELVILLE. 


Tmt golden Spring-time called the flowers, 
And Into gladdening life they sprang; 
From leafy trees, and woodland bowers^ 
The notes of thrash and robin rang. 

And In the woodland’s soft, cool shade, 

We sat and told oar warm true love; 

And watched the white cloud’s shadow laid 
Across the sunlight far above. 

Bach was my sky, In thoee sweet days; 

A sky with but a mist upon ; 

My life was musical with lays, 

But soon the Autumn-time drew on. 


The Autumn time, the vintago time 1 
I looked to find the golden grain; 

The seeds sown when life seemed sublime. 
Now yielded but the fruits of pain. 

For he had gone, and in my heart 
The thorns of care grew side by side 
With love’s sweet rose; they would not part. 
And soon the love-flower drooped and died. 

And this, the vintage of my lifo; 

And this, the harvest whonce hope fled; 

A Winter of discord and strife 
Drew on, and sunny Spring was dead. 


SCARCE MORE THAN YESTERDAY. 

BY MARY W. M'VICAR. 


It scarce seems more than yesterday 
Since we, two merry children, played. 
Or talked, in childish confidence. 

Of plans for all the future laid. 

Since from the old foot-bridge we threw 
Our lines into the shallow brook; 
Lines made of soiled and knotted string, 
A crooked pin, the only hook. 

Or, resting on the grassy bank, 

You talked, in trustful, boyish way, 


Of that which, when a man, you'd do. 
Wishing the time less distant lay. 

Scarco more than yesterday, and yet 
Those buds of childish hope, so sweet. 
Opening to fair fulfillments, lie 
In rich profusion at your feet. 

But down the misty slope of years. 
Those far-off days oomo bock to me 
Like yesterday, e’en while I hold 
Your laughing boy upon my knee. 
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BT BERTHA ALLTN. 


Lirru Mrs. Manning was as dainty a bit of 
womankind as it would be possible to find. 
Petite and graceful, charming in figure, faee and 
manner, she was the light of her own home, as 
well as of society. 

And yet, pure, innocent, lovely as she was, 
the breath of envy did not pass her by. Disap¬ 
pointed rivals declared that she was selfish, 
heartless, and recklessly extravagant, and that, 
ere long, Horace Manning's vast wealth would 
be “as water spilled upon the desert sand,” 
through her vanity and wastefulness. 

But the gentleman in question did not appear 
to be troubled with any of these misgivings, for 
he was seldom long absent from the side of his 
sparkling little wife, and his tender devotion was 
the subject of remark wherever they went; 
while the love-light which danced in her eyes, 
whenever they chanced to meet his, was not to 
be mistaken for anything but genuine love for 
him personally, and not for his fortune. 

But was she “ selfish, heartless, and recklessly 
extravagant?" Certainly not 44 selfish and heart¬ 
less.’* 44 Extravagant?" Perhaps some, who 
looked only at the surface, might think so. But 
extravagance is a relative term. She did love 
jewels, and fine laces, and spent a great deal of 
money on them. But then she had a splendid 
allowance, and could afford to do it. Her hus¬ 
band not only encouraged her in such outlays, 
but was continually making her gifts, unasked, 
of rare diamonds, or priceless old point. What 
would have been folly in a poor man, was not so 
with him. He liked to see her adorned like a 
queen, and he wronged no one in so adorning 
her. Is it not, moreover, as much the duty of 
the really rich to spend, as it is of the poor to 
economize ? How can the poor live at all, if the I 
rich live meanly ? ! 

They had been married, now, five years, and 
in all that time had never exchanged a hard 
word. Prosperity, too, had continued to smile 
on them. Only on her last birthday, her hus¬ 
band had given Maggie a superb necklace of 
diamonds. As she kissed him for the gift, 
she had said, 44 Ah ! though I love the glittering 
things, I love you, Horace, a thousand times 
more." 

The ninth of November, 1872, will long be 
remembered in Bo9ton. In a single night, hun¬ 


dreds were made homeless, and hundreds more 
were ruined in fortune. In that terrible confla¬ 
gration, Horace Manning was one of the principal 
sufferers. Nearly all of his worldly wealth van¬ 
ished in a few hours, while hundreds who were 
dependent upon him for their daily bread, were 
thrown out of employment, with their month’s 
wages unpaid. 

For thirty hours he neither slept nor tasted 
food, but stood and watched, with aching heart 
and reeling brain, that terrible conflagration. 
Then, bowed down and broken, he sought hie 
home, and there groaned out the agony which he 
could no longer control. 

44 Horace, husband, why will you give way 
thus ? All is not gone, while you are left; and 
Maggie and I will help you bear it." 

So spoke his fond wife, drawing his throbbing 
head upon her bosom, and kissing, with quiver 
ing lips, the deep lines which those long hours of 
suffering had stamped upon his brow. 

44 What is the loss of our wealth," she con¬ 
tinued, 44 compared to what the loss of health, or 
the love which we bear each other, would be?" 

44 Ah ! but you don’t know, my darling, how 
dreadful it is to be poor. You have never known 
a care. What could these little white hands do 
toward earning your daily bread ?” 

44 They can do a great deal. And I begin to 
think that their very whiteness is a shame to me. 
They ought to have known, long ago, how to 
wash and iron, bake and brew, and sew, and 
have made ready for such an emergency as this. 
Your anticipated poverty, Horace, does not daunt 
me in the least. It but draws me closer to you, 
with a feeling that, perhaps, I can now be to you 
a true help-meet, instead of the idle, almost use¬ 
less plaything which I have been. I doubt not 
that the lesson will be hard to learn at first, but 
I am ready to begin; and, with a cheerful wil¬ 
lingness, I think I can surmount every obstacle. 
While I have your love and confidence, I am 
happy. Take these from me, and I shall be 
crushed. So, do not grieve for me." 

And that strong man could only gather the 
brave little comforter in his arms, and weep as 
only strong men do weep. 

44 Bless you !" he said, when he could speak. 
44 But though you have comforted me more than 
I can tell, yet my heart is bursting for my 
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people. Oh, my poor people! Pay-day is at 
hand, and I have not a dollar with which to pay 
them.” 

“ Ah! Your people I For the moment, I had 
forgotten them,” murmured Maggie, with an ex¬ 
pression of dismay. 

Then, suddenly brightening, she asked, ea¬ 
gerly, 

“ How much do you owe them, Horace ? How 
much would it take to pay them all ?” 

“From five to eight thousand dollars. How 
little a sum that seemed to me three days ago I 
And now I would almost give my right hand for 
it. For I know that some of those poor fellows 
must go hungry, unless they are paid. Oh, 
Maggie, it is almost more than 1 can bear! It 
nearly drives me mad !” 

“ Horace,” returned his wife, solemnly, though 
she was pale as death, “ we have always pro- : 
fessed to believe in an overruling Power; and 
now I tell you that God will provide. It seems 
dark now, but I feel that all will, before long, be 
made right. Tell me, could you know that every ; 
man had his month's wages, would you be com¬ 
forted ?” 

“ Inexpressibly, now that you bear it all so 
bravely. And I suppose that, some time in the 
future, I shall get something on the insurance. 
But it seems terrible, all this fearful waste of 
property-” 

“ I wish you would try not to think of it. 
Can you not go to sleep ? Rest here a few min¬ 
utes, and I will bring you a strong cup of coffee 
to brace up your shattered nerves.” 

She gently lowered his head upon the pillow, 
and then glided swiftly from the room. • Twenty 
minutes passed, and she was back again, bearing 
a steaming cup of fragrant Mocha. 

“ Now drink this, dearest, to please me.” 

He could not resist her, and drank it to the 
dregs. 

“You did make it strong, Maggie,” he said, 
“for it was almost bitter; but I feel it will do 
me good.” 

A queer expqpssion curled his wife’s lips at 
his remark, and the quick color for a moment 
flushed her delicate cheek. But, setting the cup 
aside, she gently smoothed his head, until, be¬ 
neath her light touch, he fell asleep. 

Then up she sprang, all strength and nerve; 
gave a hasty glance at her watch, and began 
hastily to array herself in a dark traveling robe. 
Her next move was to unlock an elegant casket, 
which stood upon her dressing-table, from which 
she took, set after set of costly jewels. These 
she fastened about her person and clothing, and 
then rang her bell. 


Soon a light tap upon the door answered her 
summons, and going just outside the room, she 
found, as she expected, her maid. 

“ Mary,” she began, in low, hurried tones, 
“ can I trust you to follow implicitly the direc¬ 
tions I am about to give you ?’ ’ 

\ Yes, ma’am,” answered the girl, quietly. 

“ I thought I might. I am going away. It is 
now eight o’clock, and I shall be just in time to 
catch the New York train. I want you to tell 
your master, when he awakes, that I am out, 
but that I will soon come back, and that I told 
you to bring him a cup of tea. And, Mary, I 
want you to put a teaspoonful from this vial 
into the tea. He is so exhausted, that he will be 
sick unless he sleeps a long time. Will you re¬ 
member ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ I shall be back to-morrow evening,” she 
went on. “ I do not wish Mr. Manning, under 
any circumstances, to know where I have gone. 
^Are you sure you understand?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Well, then, send James around at once with 
the carriage, for I have no time to lose.” 

Another hour, and Maggie Manning, the de¬ 
voted wife, was speeding rapidly toward New 
York. The brave little woman did not sleep 
until her goal was reached, her business trans¬ 
acted, and she had returned home again. Then 
hearing, that, although her husband had twice 
aroused and asked for her, he was now sleeping 
again, she threw herself upon her bed, and 
snatched an hour or two of rest. 

! She was at length wakened by her maid, who 
said that Mr. Manning had woke again, and was 
anxiously asking for her. 

She rose, bathed her wan face, and hastened 
to him. 

“ Maggie, I think—I am sure—I have been 
drugged,” were his first words. “ Did you do it ?” 

“Yes, dear, I did,” she answered, bravely, 
“ and I know you’ll forgive me, for you sadly 
needed rest, and your nerves were so wrought 
up that sleep, without an anodyne, was next to 
an impossibility. Besides, I could not accom¬ 
plish what I wished to do, unless I had you obe¬ 
diently under this little thumb of mine,” she 
added, laughingly, with a spice of the old mis- 
! chief that had attracted him so when she was a 


girl. 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, astonished. 

“ I mean that I have been to New York, and 
back again, since I saw you last.” 

“ To New York and back! Are you crazy ?” 

“ I think not. Now listen, dear, and I will 
explain all. You said you would be inexpressi- 
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bly comforted if you could only pay your help, 
and that it would take from five to eight thou¬ 
sand dollars to do it. I knew my jewels were 
▼ery valuable, for I own that I have been fond 
of jewels. When we could afford it, it was all 
very well. But now-” 

She stopped a moment, and then went on. 

“86 I determined to take them all to New 
York, where most of them were purchased, and 
sell them. There would be no chance of selling 
them here just now, you know. I have been 
very successful. Brother Walter transacted all 
the business for me. Here, dear, are ten thousand 
dollars, and you can now lift that heavy burden 
from your heart.” 

She drew a package from her bosom, and put 
it into his hands. 

“ Maggie, Maggie ! darling! You have sacri¬ 
ficed all those for me.” 

He could say no more, but drew her to him, 
and for awhile there was a holy silence in that 
room, each heart being too full for words. 

“Sacrifice!” at length Maggie answered. “It 
was no sacrifice, Horace. I remember, five years 
ago, when you gave me that necklace. I was 
nearly, yes, entirely overcome by your lavish¬ 
ness; and I kissed the gems, and said to myself 


that you were more precious to me than jewels ; 
and God knows I would rather never wear an¬ 
other ornament, or bit of lace, my too especial 
weaknesses, you know,” she added, smiling, 
“ than see you suffer as you have, the last few 
days. Believe me, I have been truly happy in 
doing this.” 

Her looks did not belie her words, for her 
beautiful face glowed with a light of self-sacri¬ 
fice, that was almost holy. 

“ You have, indeed, proved that your love for 
me is above jewels, though of that I never ques¬ 
tioned. But of the strength and depth of charac¬ 
ter which you have shown, I had never dreamed. 
I can now believe that you will not shrink at the 
idea of being a poor man’s wife.” 

“ Shrink ! No! I can stand at your side, as 
long as you will stand; but when you allow 
yourself to be crushed, then I must fall, too; for 
you are my strength, my pride, and my glory. 
This is only one of God’s furnaces, in which we 
are being tried; and I feel we shall both come 
out purer and better.” 

Her words were a prophesy. Fortune has 
smiled on them again, and they arc happier, too, 
for having passed, for a time, throug 1 ' 
Trial et Tire. 


BEREAVED. 

BY LIZZIE EVERETT. 


A tacaxt chair at the table; 

An empty pillow in bed; 

A voice that is silent forever; 

The loved one, the loved one is dead. 

Sadly I sit in the twilight. 

The little onee round me at play; 
But asking, with lipe that quiver, 

M Where, where U papa to-day ?” 

“ No need to watch at the window,” 

I lay, or list' at the door; 


He’s gone with the angels forever, 
Where pain and parting are o’er. 
u And out of the windows of Heaven, 

‘ Our Father’ is watching through, 

To see if you're good little children. 

And trying his will to do. 

“ And when your probation is ended, 
And when life’s journey is through. 
He’ll send the bright angels to bear you 
To those heavenly mansions, too.” 


SAD MEMORIES. 

BY ELLIS YETT. 


Earth’s saddest mem’riee! What Are they 
The loos of wealth and fame ? 

Not so, if to misfortune clings 
Xo taint of sin or shame. 


Earth’s saddest, bitterest thoughts must he 
Of love and trust betrayed ; 

The loss of confidence and hopes, 

On which the life was stayed. 


That friends, who, passed from earth away, 
Are hidden from our sight ? 

Not so, resting in the Lord, 

They dwell in realms of light. 


A broken life, for blissful dreams 
Of happiness and peace; 

A weary longing for the grave. 
Where life’s sad sorrows cease. 
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BY FRANK li B B BENEDICT. 


t 


** t, ii day had been wet. Toward night it cleared, 
and there was promise of a beautiful sunset. 

“ I am going for a long walk over the hills, 
Lucius,” said Mrs. Conyers to a servant she met 
in the hall—an old family servant, who was at 
once the comfort and bane of her life. “ I will 
have some tea when 1 get back.” 

Lucius was gracious enough to promise that 
she should, then he added, 

“ No news yet of the young gemman, Miss 
Elsie?” 

•‘No, Lucius; I thought he would have got 
here by this morning, but I suppose I was mis¬ 
taken about the day the steamer would arrive.” 

“ Ah, I knows dem steamers, consarn ’em!” 
returned Lucius, with a lofty air—for Lucius was 
a traveled man. 

As she walked rapidly forward, Elsie was 
thinking of the “young gemman,” concerning j 
whose non-arrival the magnificent Lucius had j 
spoken. He was her ward, though she had never ; 
yet seen him. Her ward—Elsie could not say the 
words without laughing; yet she sighed, and felt 
frightened, too, for she was barely twenty-one 
herself, though she had been a widow for a year; 
and to be left guardian to a growing boy, who 
must be at least fourteen, seemed at once ludic¬ 
rous and terrifying. 

This was the way it happened. 

When Elsie Barrington was eighteen, she mar¬ 
ried Edgar Conyers—a man old enough to have 
been her grandfather, and whom she had known 
and been petted by all her short life. Her mother 
made the match, of course. Elsie’s father had 
died when the girl was fifteen—died insolvent. 

The old gentleman adored his young bride; 
and Elsie, knowing no more about love than I 
know about Chinese, was acquiescent, and, in¬ 
deed, quietly happy during her wedded life. 

At the time of his marriage, Mr. Conyers had 
written to a friend of his, who lived in the South 
of Europe, that he was taking to himself a wife, 
the daughter of their former friend Barrington. 
Now Mr. Barrington had another daughter, Elsie’s 
half-sister—a widow of near forty, residing in 
South America. Mr. Mannering took it for grant¬ 
ed that it was she whom Conyers had married, 
and wrote back his earnest congratulations. 

**nly three months before his death there came 
letter from Mannering. 

30 


“ My health is failing fast,” he ^ - x_ r 

go any day ; the sooner the better. I will ask 
a last favor of you, Edgar. You will remem¬ 
ber my writing to you, two years since, that 
my poor sister was dead, and had left me guar¬ 
dian to her boy. When I go, I want you to be 
his guardian. I have appointed you in my will. 
In case you should follow me, the guardianship 
will devolve upon your wife.” 

The two friends died about the same time. 
Almost the last words Conyers spoke were to con¬ 
fide his friend’8 nephew to Elsie’s care. A letter 
Mannering wrote, just before his death, informed 
them that he had decided his boy was to travel 
for another year under the charge of a tutor, 
then go home. 

Elsie wrote one letter to the orphan, kindly, 
gently telling him that when he returned to 
America, her house was to be his home, and 
promising to fulfill, as well as she could, the 
duties which had devolved upon her. 

Soon after her husband’s death she and hei 
mother sailed for South America, to visit Mrs- 
Barrington’s step.daughter; and I fear that, in 
spite of her wise resolutions, Elsie thought very 
little about her new charge. However, not long 
before the time where P begin my story, she re¬ 
ceived a letter from Lester Warne, her ward ; a 
very short letter, beginning, “Dear Madam,” 
and ending with a “ Yours respectfully,” in 
which he informed her that he was coming 
home. * 

Busy with her own affairs, Elsie simply wrote 
to the lawyers in New York, who had charge of 
the boy’s future, that, after Master Lester Warne's 
arrival, she would go down to confer with them 
—and there the matter rested. 

It was past eight o’clock when Mrs. Conyers 
reached the house. The May evening had been 
so sweet, she had been beguiled into wandering 
farther than she intended. When she entered 
the hall, Lucius met her with his usual grand 
bow, and the information, 

“ If you please, madam, de trablers has arrove; 
de young gemman, being non compos with a sick 
headache, has retired, but de odder, I spose 
he’es de tutor, waits in de library.” 

Elsie ran up stairs to get rid of her wraps and 
( thick boots, and slip into another black dress. 

“ I dare say he is an old pump-—tutors always 
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tit,'' sbe thought, as she took a glance at her 
pnttj self in the mirror; “ still one likes to be 
latest, even if one sits alone.” 

Down stairs she flew. She was a little, lithe 
with great, soft blue eyes, and golden 
tair, looking more like seventeen than twenty* 
cue; but in spite of her gentle manners and 
iirming ways, she was as decided a woman as 
Mt could had. 

“Now for the old prose,” she thought, as she 
apaeed the library-door. “ It is a shame that 
aanma should be out to-night of all others i I 
laps the old thing won’t talk either conchology 
"geology, at least.” 

She entered the room—a handsome, luxurious 
dumber, which was Else’a favorite retreat. A 
he was burning in the grate—Elsie liked a Are 
at kag as she could make any pretence for hav- 
iag one. Her reading-table was drawn up, as 
usai, in her pet corner, her pet arm-chair be¬ 
ak it, but, lo and behold, the stranger had estab- 
Ukod himself in that special nook. He was half 
Ijiag back in the seat, so that she could only see 
tk top of his head, and below, his legs stretched 
cmpletely out upon the hearth. 

“1 know I shall hate him,” she thought. “ If 
U bad the brains of an oyster, he would bavc 
down by instinct that he had taken my favorite 
pkeo. Well, he must be deaf into the bargain 1” 
Sbe was half way across the room by.this time, 
bat the audacious tutor had not Btirred. In pas- 
tag a table her loose sleeve swept a book off, 
tkkk fell to the floor ; still he did not move. 

“If I had a percussion-cap, I’d crack it on 
tk top of his old head!” thought Elsie. 

Oi ahe floated to the hearth. As she reached 
it the gentleman rose with a start, but, instead 
tf being elderly, he was an exceedingly hand- 
Hae young fellow, looking about twenty-six, 
till, elegantly formed, with beautiful black eyes, 
tad a heavy, curling, black mustache. 

“Ibeg ten thousand pardons!” cried he, not 
i bit confused, though he looked a littte bewil¬ 
dered by the golden-haired apparition which had 
a suddenly appeared before him. “ I believe I 
na fast asleep.” 

One felt somewhat fluttered by the sight of 
nek a Prince Charming in place of the elderly 
pomp ihe had looked to see; but, of course, it 
•n not in keeping with her dignity as mistress 
•f the bouse to show it. She said, gravely, 

“ Ton ore tired from your voyage, I presume.” 
“ Not that; I never suffer on ship-board,” he 
Kptiod. “ But .we have had sueh a fatiguing 
fay of it. When we changed at Poughkeepsie, 
I rtopidly took the wrong train—we went career- 
ag ap toward I don’t know where; then had to 


wait a whole age at some by-station for a return 
train.” 

44 It was very vexatious,” Elsie said, pleasantly, 
though in her heart she was thinking Uub tutor 
much too free and unembarrassed for his posi¬ 
tion. 44 1 fear your young charge is quite worn 
out. My servant told me he had gone to bed.” 

“ Yes; poor little fellow 1 he suffers terribly 
from sick headaches, and is quite done up.” 

“ Can I do anything for him, or is he better 
left alone?” she asked. 

“No, thanks I Sleep is all he wants. That 
magnificent colored individual gave him some 
capital tea, and he went fast to sleep as soon as 
his head touched the pillow. He’ll be all right 
in the morning,” answered the tutor, with a 
carelessness which did not please Mrs. Conyers. 

44 1 hope Lucius is attending to your dinner,” 
was all she said. 

“ Oh, thanks! We dined at that station where 
we were detained; but, if you will excuse me, 
I’d be awftilly glad of some tea.” 

44 Lucius will bring it in a moment.” 

| 41 And I’ll just run up and be sure that little 

! beggar is all right.” 

When he came back, the tea was waiting, and 
Elsie was busy with the cups and saucers. 

44 He’s fast as a dormouse,” said the young 
gentleman, again staring at her with his hand¬ 
some eyes frill of undisguised admiration. 

44 I am glad,” said she, and gave him a cup of 
tea. 44 Do you like milk and sugar?” she added, 
waving her hand toward the tray, in sign for him 
to help himself if he did. 

44 Yes, both; but I shall spoil it, if I try. 
PleAse put it right for me,” said he, coolly. 

She complied in silenoe, thinkin g, 

44 1 wonder when your quarter will be up, 
young man ; when it is, you will be free to find 
another situation.” 

He was lazily sinking back again into his for¬ 
mer seat, and said, 

44 1 suppose I have taken possession of your 
mamma’s pet oorner.” 

44 No, it is mine,” she replied, quietly. 

He rose, laughing, and made a pretence of 
offering it to her, though he added, 44 It’s a shame 
to make me give it up. I’m awfully comfortable; 
and, besides, I’m ever so much the oldest !’* 

She was struck dumb! She said, coldly, 

44 Pray keep it, if you like ; I will take mam¬ 
ma’s place.” 

44 Your mamma is out, the man said.” 

44 Yes; I am very sorry.” 

44 So am I. Naturally, I am crazy to see her!” 
he said, laughing. 44 Do tell me what she is like. 
I don’t know her at all, you know, I mean 
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to be awfully fond of her. I doat on elderly 
people.” 

If her mother could hear him ; the stateliest, 
haughtiest woman that one could imagine 1 

“ I did not even know she had a daughter,” 
he went on. “I was quite dazed when you came 
in. I beg your pardon; but the sooner I get 
the hang of the family, the fewer mistakes I shall 
make. Lucius called you Miss Elsie. Am I 
to—or ” 

“ You may call me Mrs. Conyers, if you please,” 
she said, as he paused, leaving his sentence un¬ 
finished, and dropping her words out slowly and 
distinctly. 

“ What!” He fairly shouted, springing to his 
feet. “ I beg your pardon I What did you say ?’ ’ 

She began to think him a raving lunatic, but 
replied composedly, 

“ I am Mrs. Edgar Conyers.” 

He set his cup down on the table, stared at 
her, clapped his hands, and went into a perfect 
paroxysm of laughter. She was more frighten¬ 
ed than angry—he certainly was madl If he 
moved again she would ring. Luckily the bell 
was close to her. 

“ It can’t be!” he cried, as soon as he oould get 
breath. “Itisajoke. You just want to sell me.” 

“ I am Mrs. Conyers,” she repeated, sternly, 
fixing her eyes foil upon him with a vague recol¬ 
lection of having read somewhere that one may 
keep lunatics and lions in order, by staring fix¬ 
edly into their eyes. 

He burst into a more insane fit of merriment; 
laughed till the tears actually ran down his 
cheeks. Mad or not, there was only one thing 
to be done—she must leave the room. She rose; 
but he put out his hand. 

“Don’tI” he said, brokenly. “ I do believe 
yon don’t know who I am, any more than I—I 
knew who you were. Ha, ha, ha I” 

“ I do not, sir ?’ ’ she Baid, in a voice that shook 
with fear and anger. 

“ Oh, Lord! I think I shall die I” he shriek¬ 
ed. “ You are Mrs. Conyers, and I am—Lester 
Warne!” 

She sank back on her chair and stared at him. 

“It is true,” he said. “See, here' are the 
letters, and all.” 

He pulled a packet from his coat, laid it on the 
table, tried to compose himself, but could only 
go into renewed peals of mirth. 

“ Who is the young gentleman up stairs ?” she 
asked, still unbelieving. 

“ Little Thaddy Williamson. I telegraphed 
you from New York to know if I might bring him 
up for a few days, till his people oould know we 
had arrived.” i 


“ I had no telegram,” she said. 

“ Oh dear! such a bundle of blunders! I said, 
if not convenient, send me word. As I got no 
answer, I brought him. Oh, please laugh! I 
shall die if you don’t. Mr. Montagu will be 
here to-morrow; he will tell you. Indeed, in¬ 
deed, I am Lester Warae 1” 

She believed it at last. The ludicrous side 
suddenly struck her, too. She laughed until she 
was almost hysterical; and he laughed till he 
was forced to go and fling himself on a sofa, and 
hold his sides in sheer exhaustion. 

It must have been a good half hour before 
they were sane enough to get at the facts in the 
case. He had supposed her a middle-aged lady; 
his uncle would have considered him a boy till 
he went on crutches. The explanations on either 
side were so often interrupted by bursts of laugh¬ 
ter that they were a long while getting through 
them; by the time they ended, the pair felt as if 
they had known each other for years. 

“ I shall call you * Guardy,’ as the children do 
their guardians in novels 1” cried he. “And 
you shall call me ‘ Wardnothing else, I in¬ 
sist on it.” 

Then they shrieked again. 

The upshot of the matter was that ten o’clock 
came before they were aware. The carriage 
brought Mrs. Barrington back wit hout their hear¬ 
ing it, and they were so earnest in conversation 
that the stately lady entered the room unperceiv¬ 
ed by either. She had heard from Lucius of the 
arrivals, jumped to the conclusion that this hand¬ 
some young fellow was the tutor, and stood 
aghast at the sight of her daughter laughing and 
talking with her ward’s instructor as freely and 
familiarly as if he had been an old friend. 

“ Oh, mamma, back at last!” cried Elsie, when 
they percieved her. 

“ Back at last!” returned the old lady, in an 
icy voice, and glaring at her offspring with anger 
and dismay. 

“ This is Lester Warne,” said Elsie, trying 
hard to say the words composedly. 

Now Mrs. Barrington was rather deaf, thougl* 
she would have gone to the stake sooner thsLza 
admit it She did nqt catch the name, but dis¬ 
dained to ask. She wheeled slowly round and 
confronted the stranger, who had risen. 

“ I hope your young charge is quite well, sir,* * 
said she. 

It was too much; neither of her listnm* 
oould keep from laughing again like mad; and 
the old lady stood gazing from one to the otber 
with a face of indignant horror and outraged 
pride, which ought to have turned the offenders 
to stone. 
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(Art floe coaid find voice to explain, her 
•oferoid, 

-His. Conyers, it is past ten o’clock. As 
pa ward's tutor is doubtless fatigued, it would 
b* i kindness on your part to have him shown to 
ta room, where he can finish his mirth at his 
Jesuit.” 

-Ok, mamma, this is Lester Warne!” cried 
gat. “ This is the boy we have been expecting! 
!%. Mr. Warne, mamma ordered a huge rocking- 
for you last week, and I a Shetland pony; 
job shall ride them both to-morrow.” 

“With pleasure,” said he; “ and you shall wear 
ikebcaodftil gold spectacles I have bought for 
twl 1 did not know what to buy for an elderly 
My, and so I hit on those.” 

When Mrs. Barrington was at last made to 
ampnhend the truth, she was shocked and hor- 
riied; hut the absurdity of the thing was too 
mk even for her grandeur, and she laughed 
saw heartily than anybody had seen her do in 
tvotj years. 

“Mr. Montagu, the lawyer, will be up to¬ 
mmy,” Mrs. Bairington said; “ he will know 
for to manage. Of course, Elsie must resign 
Bff-ha, ha!—her guardianship at once.” 

* Hot a hit of it!” cried Warne, resolutely. 
“ I don’t believe she can. She has accepted the 
trot; she is my guardian, and must stay so for 
i jar yet. I do not reach my majority until 
I m twenty-five—that is in my father’s will. 
\m ean’t tnrn off a poor orphan 1” 

Afl laughed again. 

“At least he can stop for a visit, mamma,” said 
Use. “ You know, next week the cousins are 
sonig. The house will be full of young men. 
Hems rtay, too.” 

“I etn’t even draw my allowance without your 
■pfttnre, Guardy !” said Warne. “ I hope you 
can to tip me, for I am awfully hard-up. Your 
pld epectacles were frightfully dear. I was 
wry afterward that I did not buy you an agate- 
leaded walking-stick.” 

The next day Mr. Montagu, the lawyer, ar- 
according to arrangement. The absurdity 
4 the business was too much at first even for 
kihgal composure. 

Alter a long conversation, the matter was de- 
hsdy settled. Mr. Montagu decided that to 
*unpt any changes would only give added pub- 
kity to the business, and perhaps be the means 
^ exposing Mrs. Conyers to unpleasant remarks. 

perfectly well sign the checks whereby 
‘her ward” would draw his allowance, and, as 
krift their neighbors were concerned, it would 
k may enough to make them suppose that Mrs. 
fah&gton was the guardian, that is, if it was 


found necessary to say anything. Fortunately, 
neither Elsie or her mother were of the order ot 
women who go about confiding their private af¬ 
fairs to forty-five different intimate friends; and 
the matter of the guardianship had been from 
the first bo distateful to Mrs. Barrington, and so 
terrifying to Elsie, that they had never talked 
about the business at all. After a couple of days 
Warne took little Williamson down to New York 
to confide him to the care of his relations. The 
poor child had been sent to America to try what 
his native air would do for him, while his mother 
was condemned, by the verdict of the physicians, 
to the equable climate of San Remo. Warne 
made his stay in town as short as possible. 

The next week, as ElBie had announced 
would be the case, the house filled with a party 
of relatives who bad not seen the mother and 
daughter since a year before the death of Mr. 
Conyers. Of course, they knfew nothing about 
the guardianship, and cared less. They all knew 
who Mr. Mannering was, and nothing could be 
more natural than that he should have con¬ 
fided his nephew to fhe care of Mrs. Barring¬ 
ton, the wife of one of his very oldest friends. 
So, all through the pleasant summer, Lester 
Warne, under one pretext or another, remained 
at Beechcroft. 

When autumn came, Mrs. Barrington decided 
that Elsie’s health required change, and the ad¬ 
vice of a physician, and so took her down to the 
house in New York. The plain English of all 
which was (though the mother did not know it) 
that she was herself weary of leading a retired 
life, for Mrs. Barrington craved amusement and 
excitement as much as if she had been eighteen. 

Of course Elsie did not go into society, or re¬ 
ceive beyond seeing intimate friends in a very 
quiet way. But Mrs. Barrington went out con¬ 
stantly ; it was a sacrifice, but she submitted to 
it for her daughter’s sake. 

“ I never have shrunk from my duty, Elsie, 
and I never shall,” she reiterated, over and over. 
14 You cannot remain a recluse forever at your 
age. I must go about, in the meantime, and 
keep people in remembrance of the fact that you 
exist, else, when you appear in the world again, 
you will be utterly forgotten. I am sure you 
understand my motive, child.” 

“Yes, mamma,” Elsie would answer. Then 
her mother would kiss her, and sail off to opera 
or ball, majestic in velvet and diamonds; and if 
she could catch Warne, would take him with her. 
But that young gentleman showed a strange dis¬ 
tate for what is called “ society.” He liked best 
to spend his evenings in Elsie’s drawing-room. V 
course, he lived at a hotel, but, under one 
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text or another, he managed to dine six days 
in the week at her house, reading to her, or 
talking, while she netted, or embroidered, or 
drew, or went on with whatever employment 
she might chance to have on hand. He went 
out with Mrs. Barrington, if he could not avoid it, 
but usually managed to find some excuse for get¬ 
ting back -to Elsie before the evening was over. 

Mrs. Barrington never wearied of talking of his 
perfections to Elsie, and Elsie said, “ Yes, mam¬ 
ma,” and nothing more, till, sometimes, Mrs. 
Barrington was seized with the idea that her 
daughter did not really appreciate “the boy,” 
and used fairly to reproach her with her indif¬ 
ference. 

“Because,” said she, “after all, grown man 
though he may be, he is your ward, and you 
ought to care; and, Elsie, strong as he looks, my 
own opinion is that his chest is very delicate. 
His great-aunt died of consumption when she 
was twenty. I was a tiny child at the time, but 
I remember it well. She was a beautiful crea¬ 
ture, and he looks very like her.” 

But Else never seemed much concerned, and 
frequently Mrs. Barrington grew fairly vexed 
with her indifference. The time came when 
Lester Warne, too, had reason, or thought he 
had, to feel dissatisfied with Elsie’s conduct. 
They had been the best of friends all winter ; as 
fronk and free in their intercourse as if the tie 
between them had been that which unites brother 
and sister. 

It was early spring when Warne first noticed 
this inexplicable change in Mrs. Conyers. In 
another month she proposed to go back to Beech- 
croft, and a month after that he would reach his 
ridiculously prolonged majority, and his twenty- 
fifth birthday. 

Quietly as she lived, Warne bad more than 
once had an opportunity of being jealous. A 
man does not need to love a woman in order to 
be jealous. The merest boy will be annoyed if 
any feminine on whom he considers that he has 
special claims, venture so much as to appear in¬ 
terested in the conversation of any other mascu¬ 
line, young or old. 

And Elsie had hosts of admirers. Half a dozen 
men were only waiting till nine months of her 
second year of widowhood were complete, to lay 
their hands and their fortunes at her feet. And 
Warne knew this better than Elsie herself; for, 
indeed, though she liked men’s society, Elsie 
never tliought about love, or being made love to. 
That sort of thing had been hitherto so entirely 
kept out of her life, that she dreamed but sel¬ 
dom, and then very vaguely, of such a consum¬ 
mation ever reaching her. She had been very 


happy this winter, but she did not ask herself 
why, till suddenly there came that change in 
her, a change so notioeable, that even Mn. Bar¬ 
rington observed it, and discussed its possible, 
meaning with Warne. 

Lester, himself, had quite made up his mind. 
She was in love with the lawyer, Mr. Montagu. 
Montigu was still young, handsome, and poor. 
She feared that her mother would object, and 
dreaded to let the truth be known. 

Just as she was preparing to leave town, Les¬ 
ter came to her one day, and announced his inten¬ 
tion of making a trip to California. She received 
the news with such unfeigned satisfaction, that 
he nearly lost his senses, and set off the very 
next day, to Mrs. Barrington’s undisguised 
despair. 

He did not come back, and seldom wrote. It 
was September before he returned. He was re¬ 
called by a letter from Mr. Montagu, reminding 
him that he would only have time to reach the 
East before his majority would arrive. 

“ It is necessary that you should be punctual,” 
the lawyer said, “ because Mrs. Conyers contem¬ 
plates a voyage to Europe, and desires definitely 
to settle all affairs connected with ho* guardian¬ 
ship before her departure ; a matter rendered 
the more imperative because I also expect to be 
absent from New York for several months. Our 
| house is engaged for a lawsuit in the case of aa 
American established in St. Petersburg, and I 
have been deputed to go over and attend to it,” 

It was not difficult, as Warne told himself, bit¬ 
terly, “to put two and two together;” and a 
letter from Mrs. Barrington, which reached him 
at the same time, aided his faculties considerably 
in that attempt at multiplication. She wrote 
that it waa rumored Mr. Montagu was to be mar¬ 
ried. As for Elsie, what ailed her was beyond 
her mother’s comprehension; but she was evi¬ 
dently guarding some secret, and living in fear 
of her parent's discovering it, and Mrs. Barring¬ 
ton was nearly frantic. 

Of course, under such favorable circumstances 
for behaving like a donkey, no masculine could 
have resisted the opportunity. Lester stayed in 
: California till autumn, and went mad with rage 
; and jealousy sixteen times each day. 

It was toward the close of a September after¬ 
noon, that he once more found himself driving 
along the well-remembered avenue to Beeohcroft. 
He had reached New York on the previous even¬ 
ing, had disdained to call upon Mr. Montagu, 
and in the morning set out on his journey up 
the Hudson. Letter after letter had reached 
him from the lawyer, bnt had received no an¬ 
swer. At lost Mr. Montagu wrote; 
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•• You are delaying my marriage; embarrass¬ 
ing Mrs. Conyers beyond measure. I must leave 
Aaerica before the end of September. If this 
leaer meets with no response, we shall leave 
mr affairs in the care of my partner.” 

So, on Warne came, more to torture himself 
fcj the sight of their happiness, than for any 
star reason. 

Ht was at the house. He was in the library. 
Mrs. Conyers had started up at sight of him, and 
iv trying to speak some words of welcome, 
she had left off her black, and it seemed to him 
that the gray dress made her look changed, and 
alike herself. 

He tried to be completely at his ease ; began 
i dozen subjects, and never finished a sentence. 
Sk*n he perceived his utter failure in doing 
the dignified and indifferent, he turned sulky, 
«td said several provoking things, man-like. 
3h0 took no notice. She talked pleasantly. At 
h*, the pointed to the papers scattered about 
fie table, and said, 

“I was just going over these, in order to send 
than to you. I received them all from Mr. Mon¬ 
tana yesterday.” 

“And you are going to Europe!” he said, 
other than asked. 

“Yea Mr. Montagu is obliged to sail next 
wek-” 

“Oh!” he interrupted, with a harsh laugh. 
“Hwn 1 am in time for the wedding.” 

“Nob indeed, you dreadful young man !” she 
towered, trying to speak playfully. “ That took 
pin* four days ago.” 

He turned deathly white, and leaned back, 
helplessly, in his chair. He had thought him- 
sdf prepared for the worst, but he perceived his 
totake now. He would not give way. He 
wooU speak. 

“ At least, I am not too late to offer you my 
tot congratulations,” he said, with an effort, as 
if etch word were a load. 

“Offer him and Clara Vaughan, you mean,” 
aoghed Elsie, looking at him strangely. 


“Aren't you married to him ?” he exclaimed. 

She blushed scarlet, then grew pale Had he 
looked at her, he might have seen that her eyes 
showed that a sudden light had dawned upon her. 

“ Perhaps you will go over these papers with 
me,” said she. Not that she at all knew what 
she was saying. 

She held a letter toward him. He took it as 
blindly as it was offered. He could not speak. 
So, he tried to read it while he got his senses 
back. He did read ; and when he had finished, 
he understood the reason of the change in Elsie 
Conyers. He had been worth a hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars. The companies in which it was 
invested had failed during the past winter. Elsie 
had been trying to use her influence with her 
husband’s exeeutors—she herself was not really 
free yet—to turn over that amount of her own 
fortune to his credit. She had persuaded them 
at last. She thought she was handing him a 
| letter from Mr. Montagu. She had given him 
the executor’s letter instead. They had con¬ 
sented to her plan simply because they found 
that it was positively certain that the whole of 
Warne’s money could be recovered in the course 
of two years. 

A sudden exclamation, which Warne uttered, 
made her look up. She saw, then, what she had 
given him; tried, insanely, to snatch the paper 
from his grasp. He seized both her hands in 
his, and Baid, in a "choked voice, 

“TVIay God pardon me! I cannot forgive 
myself.” 

He had not meant to say more, but something 
in her pale, agitated face gave him courage. 

“ Elsie,” he whispered, “ I’ll accept your 
money on one condition—that you give me your¬ 
self, too.” 

She did not speak ; but she let him draw her 
head down upon his shoulder, as he asked, 

“ Shall it be, Guardy ?” 

Then he caught her tremulous answer, 

“ You are free nofir, Ward. It is for you to 
t choose.” 


“THE NICHT WAS THE NICHT.” 

BT ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


fit act by his hearth, and the peat glowed red, 

The wind it was wild in the glen— 

And askance at his three, tall sons he said, 

“The nicht is the nicht, If the men trot- the men.*’ 

Then on* got np, and he went to the door : 

The others they followed him soon. 

They elomb the hill, and they traversed the moor— 
And weinl was the low-waning moon ! 


By dawn they had come to a high, lone .. 

And they alow their foe in his bed; 

His wife and her babe, And their children dear— 

The eagles they screamed o'er the dead. 

He sat by his hearth, at the twilight fall, 

Like a gray old wolf in bis den. 

And the throe came in, and they said—'t was all— 

“ The nicht teas the nicht, and the men wor the men.** 
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The Scotia had come into port two days before, 
and our upper hall was blockaded with packing* 
boxes. Down stairs, upon the hat-rack, in the 
vestibule, there hung a huge, rough German 
overcoat, having the smell of the sea lurking in 
all its pockets. A full beard, and a pair of 
Bquare shoulders, towered above the curls and 
chignons in the family breakfast-room. More- ; 
over, Virginia, was up, and down to breakfast. 
These all were symptomatic items. 

Cousin Fred had come home on the Scotia. 

It was, as I have good cause to remember, an 
October morning. The distant hills were blue, 
the near hills all colors. Through the still air 
there floated down from overhead the cry, far, 
faint, but shrill, of the wild-geese, their V-shaped 
phalanx pointed southward. 

From below, in the valley, came up the drowsy j 
murmur of the river, flowing on toward the sea 
behind a tender veil; a veil whose warp was sil¬ 
ver mist, and whose woof was golden light. Up 
on the slope of the hill the old house sunned 
itself, standing in the midst of its wide gardens, 
overlooking its broad terraces, while the wood¬ 
bine, most gorgeous of them all, flung out its 
crimson glories from gable and cornice, trailing 
its blazing splendors over turret and balcony. 

I remember, Kitty wore one of those blood-red 
leaves in her hair that morning. It fairly seemed 
to light up the dark old stairway, and to serve 
instead of the white plume of Navarre when our 
youngest sister led the family charge from the 
breakfast-room to the upper hall. 

“ Now, then, for the spoils of the Egyptians,” 
Fred had cried. “ Come, Aunt Dora, I’ll carry 
you up stairsand only the most strenuous 
protest had saved mamma from being seized by 
force of arras. 

The house is the oldest in the county. It was 
built in the old colony times, before the war of 
Independence. The great upper hall is square, 
with a dozen large chambers opening off its four 
sides, with the grand stairway, sunk like a well, 
in the centre, and with a skylight whose stained 
glass makes red, blue, purple, and orange glories, 
of all rays, from above. 

Who is there, in this day and age of the world, 
who does not know the charm of opening boxes 
packed in Europe ? Dennis had seen to the un¬ 
buckling of straps the night before; the locks 
186 


had been unfastened this morning; and now, 
Kitty and the rest of us were rejoicing in the 
midst of paper parcels, cases of Russia leather, 
and caskets, velvet or satin-lined. 

“ It is my corals that I’m bent on finding,” 
Kitty confided to my ear. “ Fred.” 

Our cousin was standing on the rug. There 
was an open fire, a concession to mamma’s occa¬ 
sional asthma, and to Virginia’s perpetual chills. 
She was always at freezing point, was always 
carrying about some sort of wrap, and requiring 
to be shawled and shielded. This day, I re¬ 
member, it was a mantle; a fleecy, white affair, 
having a purple thread running through the bor¬ 
der. That purple thread was where the mourn¬ 
ing came in; fbr Virginia, Mrs. Arnot, our 
stately, blonde cousin, was a widow, and just 
now in that stage of bereavement indicated by 
white raiment with lavender trimmings. 

“ I declare, Aunt Dora, this is the jolliest old 
place I’ve seen in four years—since I went away, 
in fact. What! Freezing!” And Fred, who 
was beaming round on everybody, and every¬ 
thing, turned quietly toward Virginia. She had 
given one of her dainty little shivers, and was 
murmuring something about “draughts in old 
houses.” Fred seized the fleecy shawl from the 
arm of the sofe, shook out its folds, and then 
threw it over her fine, full shoulders. 

“There I Now, you’ll do,” he said, cheerily, 
as he folded the ends, and held them crossed 
over her chest; then stood looking down at the 
face below him. Such a clear-cut, white face 
it was, with fringed, drooping eyes. She had 
lifted them an instant in thanking him, and then 
Blowly had dropped them again. I saw their 
| meeting look, and something in it flashed an old 
[ memory across my thought. Fred had sailed for 
Europe the day Virginia became Mark Amot’s 
wife. There were those—Virginia I believed to 
be of them—who connected the two circum- 
[ stances; who had pictured Fred as roaming about 
| the Continents, a forlorn pilgrim, through all 
these years, carrying with him a heart in a chro¬ 
nic condition of fracture on this one woman’s 
account. Watching the pair now, she seated 
there, with her cold, white smile, and Fred 
shining down on her his sleepy, pleasant, gray 
eyes, the old story came back to me. Glancing 
away from them, I caught Kitty’s look. Great, 
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dark, soft eyes she had, but something had trou¬ 
bled their deeps to-day. She turned, walked 
across the polished oak floor, to throw a lace 
reil orer mamma’s hair; then she returned to 
her delving. 

“Well, little gipsy,’* cried Fred, taking one 
of her braids in his hands. She had a fancy for 
plaiting her hair in two heavy plaits; and 
through the morning she was tripping about like 
a German peasant-girl, with the braids hanging 
to her knees—shining, black braids, each larger 
than her wrist. “ Every one has grown young 
but you. I left you a little girl, picking wintergreen 
berries, out on the mountain. Do you remember V ’ 

“ I do remember,” answered Kitty, demurely, 
and with a twinkle in her eyes. Virginia was 
watching them under cover of her Blow-moving 
Kds. Her every motion was measured. She 
even winked with a grand stateliness, “ and I 
remember it was out there among the winter- 
greens and trailing arbutus that you promised 
me—what?—a set of corals.” 

Fred took his keys from his pocket, and walk¬ 
ed off toward a small traveling-satchel, while 
Kitty sat down upon the corner of a box, she pull¬ 
ed one of her braids over her shoulder, and sat 
playing with it as she went on. 

“ I suppose. Cousin Fred, you’ve no idea of 
the anxiety I have had about those corals. Ever 
since we heard by the cable that the Beotia had 
tailed, I hare watched wind and weather, made 
my days a weariness to my family and friends, 
and my nights a weariness to myself, all for fear 
there would be a storm at sea, and the vessel 

would be wrecked, and I should lose my c-” 

“Cousin,” interpolated Fred. He came trip¬ 
ping down the room with that spring of the arch¬ 
ed foot which we all remembered. In his hands 
were two jeweler’s cases, a small and a large 
one. The small case he opened, and gave to Mrs. 
Arnot, standing at her side as she examined it. 

“ Cousin ? Certainly not,” proceeded Kitty. 
“ I have plenty of cousins, and I am constantly 
increasing my stock by birth and marriage. But 
ooml8 1 I* we never owned a bit of coral.” 

Our cousin had taken the small case from Vir¬ 
ginia, and now pieced it in Kitty’s hands. Her 
delighted cry brought us all about her, and we 
saw, lying on its purple velvet cushion, a small 
and exquisite brooch, a stone-cameo, set in bril¬ 
liants, and bearing on its fece the features, in 
profile, of Fred himself. 

“Why, Fred,” cried mamma, “it’s your very 
•elf.” And Alfrida, who is our eldest, added, 
“Yon, Fred, whom we could never induce to 
•o much as sit for a tintype; you, to spend a 
king’s ransom on the semblance of yourself. Not 


that I know how much a king’s ransom would 
amount to, any more than I know what such a 
bauble as that would cost. But-” 

“ But it is very beautiful,” said mamma. 

“ I had it cut for a friend,” explained Fred. 
Thereupon he closed the case, and slipped it in 
his pocket. I had expected he would give it to 
Virginia. So, I am sure, had she. It would be 
exceedingly becoming to her white, Btatuesque 
beauty. She understood her style too well to 
attach ribbons and pendants to herself. Dia¬ 
monds were vulgar, she said; but cut stones, 
cameos, were her delight. Fred remembered her 
fancy, I thought. 

“ Here, Kitty, are your corals.” And he drew 
her off to the sofa, and opened the larger case. 
Kitty gave a little exclamation. I understood it 
when I saw the jewels. The wintergreen ber¬ 
ries, in their clusters, shaded from pink-white 
to deep red, were imitated in the carved coral 
necklace, ear-rings, brooch and bracelets, while 
each held somewhere a flower of the rose-tinted, 
shell-pink arbrutus. Our little sister was very 
quiet, it seemed, as she carried her treasures 
first to mamma and then to Virginia, and the 
rest of us for inspection ; then, closing the case, 
she said to her cousin, standing near her, “ You 
did remember and that was all. 

But something came into her face as she said 
it; something new and strange, and which I had 
never noted there before. It was a waking up, 
as it were, of a new life, the woman in the child, 
and I recalled it many times afterward. Oh, 
how I recalled Kitty, as she stood there among 
us that day, with the blood-red leaf in her black 
hair. I remember when, a week later, I came 
across a crimson woodbine-leaf on the floor of 
the hall; I turned, faint and sick, thinking of 
all that had come between those days. - 

Kitty—by-the-by, Kitty, like*a hundred other 
household-pets in their generation, was called 
by a name to which she had no claim. Her bap¬ 
tismal title was like her ball-dresses, too long 
for every-day wear. Theodora Ashburnham, to 
explain this reckless appropriation of alphabet¬ 
ical capital, I have only to mention our family 
name—Pym. The long prsenomens of which we 
girls were the victims, were legacies of compen¬ 
sation for our hereditary and inalienable poverty. 
Kitty had returned once more to the unpacking, 
Fred had brought out a box, and with the re¬ 
mark, “ Here, Mrs. Arnot, is a bit of frivolous¬ 
ness for you,” had flung a string of amber beads 
about Virginia’s Gy tie neck. She had replied, 
“ Oh, how very pretty !” but without raising 
her eyes. The old hall was becoming every mo¬ 
ment a greater litter of foreign curiosities. There 
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was a portfolio of Venitian photographs here; 
yonder a case of Swiss earrings in wood; there 
a dainty breakfast-service from Dresden; French 
gloves and laces thrown down beside engravings 
from Rome, and in the midst of all, Fred was 
standing and talking of Paris dress-making. 

“ I have a dress apiece for you somewhere, 
but I believe those ponderous boxes are to be 
sent out from town to-morrow,” he said. 

“The idea of Paris dresses for us,” said 
mamma. “ What will poor little Miss Payne say ? 
She who has been seamstress in the Pym family 
for a generation.” 

“ Ah, but you know Pope has a new applica¬ 
tion in these days,” said Fred, laughing. 

“ Worth makes the woman,” he quoted; and 
Alfrtda, quickly seizing the quotation, added, 

“Want of him the dowdy, I suppose;” and 
then some one cried out that she had found a 
case of cameos; and thereupon our cousin ex¬ 
claimed, 

“ Oh, Amy I I was mindfUl of your house¬ 
keeping, that is to be. No blushing now. Here 
is a box over here, that I’m going to open with 
my own hands. Come, Kitty; you shall help 
me. Where’s the hammer?” 

From an inner bed-room, there was a child’s 
voice calling, “ Aunty 1” Max was at the end 
of his morning nap. I started to cross the room. 
I have a remembrance of seeing Kitty stoop to 
pick up a nail, of hearing a sharp sound, as of 
splitting of wood; then of seeing her rise up 
quickly, start back with a little moan. Then I 
was aware of Fred springing toward her, throw¬ 
ing up his hands with a wild cry. 

“ Oh!—what have I done !” 

Then all was confusion in an instant. Mamma 
fainted, and Virginia’s self-possession revealed 
itself in her standing up and whirling round like 
a creature demented. Alfrida rushed off, incon- 
sequently, for camphor, and only Kitty herself 
was quiet. 

“ The doctor, please, Fred,” she said; and 
while Fred cleared the stairs in two bounds, she 
sat down with her back against the bannisterB, 
and one hand pressed against her left eye. Her 
face was quite white, but her voice was like her¬ 
self, as she said, 

“Amy, attend to mamma, won’t you? And 
then bring me the hand-mirror from my bureau. 
And call Tenty to take care of Max.” For the 
child was shouting lustily all the while. 

I brought the hand-mirror. Kitty took it 
steadily, then held it up where she could exa¬ 
mine the wound. 

“ Yes,” I heard her say, very low. Then she 
leaned back, with both eyes covered. 


“Can’t I do something?” I asked. 

She shook her head, and I just sat down be¬ 
side her, on the floor; and not a word was spoken 
until the Doctor came. There we sat like two 
women of Jerusalem, in their place of wailing; 
Kitty, with her covered eyes, and I, with mine 
fixed on her white chin and quivering’lips. 

“Now, let every one go out but Amy. 1 want 
to ask Dr. Jaynes a question.” 

The wounds had been dressed; they had car¬ 
ried her to her own room. It had been made 
quite dark, and I had to feel for the little hot 
hand which I was holding now in both mine. I 
could just truce the outlines of a figure where the 
Doctor was standing in front of the bed. Mamina 
and our old nurse, Tenty, had gone away, and 
closed the door after them. 

“ Now, Doctor.” Could this be our Kitty, who 
had been troubled by hot weather, and cold wea¬ 
ther, and peevish if the wind veered round to 
the wrong quarter ? Could this be her voice, so 
calm and sweet when she was suffering pains 
which the bravest would find it sore trouble to 
bear? “Now, Doctor, you are going to let mo 
know the worst. You will tell me all about it, 
please.” 

So still it was, there in the black dark. Dr. 
Jaynes did not answer her until she said, 

“ Nothing can be worse than my imaginings. 
I wish to know the truth.” 

“ The truth is this, my child,” answered the 
gruff old man, kindly; “ that you have given 
your eye an ugly cut with a jagged, rusty nail. 
It will cost you the sight of it, but that you 
won’t miss much. One eye is as good as two, 
for most purposes. Your danger is of fretting, 
and throwing yourself into a fever, or losing the 
eye itself, and, possibly, the sight of the other.” 

“ Will the scar-” Here I felt Kitty’s hand 

stir in mine. “ Will it be a serious disfigurement ? 

“Bless your dear heart, no! Who thought 
our little woman was so chuck-fiill of vanity ? 
But no more talk to-night. Go to sleep, now. 
Good-night.” 

“Amy,” she spoke, as I was letting the Doctor 
out I stepped back, and received a whispered 
message, which five minutes later I had the op¬ 
portunity of delivering. I was returning from 
dosing the front door after Dr. Jaynes, was 
coming through the hall, with its litter of beau¬ 
tiful things, when Fred started up out of the 
shadow. Even the hall had been darkened out 
of regard to the opening of that one door. 

“ Oh, Amy 1”—and I saw such a haggard face 
bent toward me. “ Will she quite hate me?** 
And he wrung my two hands in his, and fixed 
on my own his wild, tearless eyes. 
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“No, indeed, you foolish boy,” I answered, 
it lightly as 1 could. “ I was to tell you that you 
weren't to fret, for it wasn’t very bad.” 

“ The brave child ! Tell her I shall hate my¬ 
all forever, if she doesn’t get well very soon.” 

It had been Fred’s hand that had sent the 
rusty nail flying out of the packing-box, to lodge 
is ny poor girl’s eye. It was a present for my¬ 
self, which they had been bringing to the light; 
a statue, a copy of Dannecker’s Ariadne. There 
it lay, now, with the lathe-supports still under 
the slender limbs. I looked at it, at all these 
■emorials of travel, and I thought, is it possible 
1 cared for these things only this morning ? It 
seemed a hundred years ago. 

We could not read to Kitty, for we could have 
eo light We were to keep her cheerful in 
every possible way. Alfrida repeated volumes 
«f poetry. I sang everything I had ever heard. 
Fred described every city and nation of the 
known world. Theatres, picture-galleries, town 
life and peasant life, court presentations, and 
Bedouin encampments; oat-meal in a Scotch 
staling, and dinner with a grand duke. All 
these experiences were pressed into service, to 
entertain our prisoner in (he dark. Kitty en¬ 
joyed everything, even to her breakfast; and it 
ns good to hear her laugh ring out through the 
old rooms. But .suddenly there came a change. 

It was a week after the accident, when the 
Doctor came from the sick-room, one day, with 
t scowl of disapproval. 

“ Wrong 1 Fever I Irritation!” he growled, 
clutching his gray beard. We all knew this beard- 
symptom. “Something has excited her! What?” 

No one knew. Who had been with her latest 
ha night? The quietest person in the house. 
Mn. Arnot. She had been selected for evening 
seraons, for this very characteristic—quiet. 

"Amy,” whispered Kitty, after the Doctor had 
gone, “ don’t let Virginia come in to-day. She’s 
very sweet and beautiful, but—I hate her.” 

Verily, our little sister was *‘ irritated.” Long 
tfterw&rds, I knew what the mischief was. To¬ 
day I only lay down and took Kitty’s hands in 
nine, watched through the dim half-light, to 
which my eyes became wonted; the white bed, the 
grat braids lying out, so long and heavy, on the 
coverlet, the white folds covering the poor, pain- 
fal eyes, and the patient lips and dimpled.ohin. 

‘Where is Fred, Amy?” she asked, presently. 
I had thought her falling asleep. 

“Fred Then I remembered I had not seen 
him to-day. “ Out walking, I think.” 

“ Don’t let him come in any more,' dear.” 

“No, Kitty.” 

Ten minutes later, when Kitty had dropped 


into an uneasy sleep, the door opened noiselessly, 
far enough to admit a beckoning hand. 

“ Miss Amy,” began Tenty, the nurse, as soon 
as I could join her in the hall, “your mother 
wishes me to ask, have you seen or heard any¬ 
thing of Mr. Fred ?” 

“ Nothing. He’s off on one of his long walks, 
probably.” 

“ He wasn’t at tea last night, nor yet at break¬ 
fast this morning, an’ his bed wasn’t slept on; 
an’, Miss Amy, your mother is worried, like.” 

“ Oh, Tenty, Mr. Fred can be trusted to take 
care of himself. Don’t let mamma trouble.” 
And 1 reflected that a young man who had made 
the ascent of the Amazon and the Pyramids, was 
not likely to come to grief on the native heath of 
his own hills. Nevertheless, I did wonder what 
spirit of unrest had entered in and taken posses¬ 
sion of our cousin; and whether Virginia had 
anything to do with it. Kitty’s disquiet, her 
sudden antipathy against Mrs. Arnot, her edict of 
expulsion with regard to Fred, Fred’s own strange 
conduct; all these details puzzled me. To them 
were added these items that afternoon. 

Caleb, our farmer, coming from the grist-mill, 
five miles away, had met a man walking fast 
over the hills, in the edge of the forest, and after 
sunset. “ Walkin’ along, right in the teeth o’ the 
wind, and the storm a cornin’ up ; a walkin’ with 
his head down, and his hat-rim a slouchin’ 
over his face; an’ jist as he got ’long by me, I 
happened to look up, an’ then 1 see ’twas Mister 
Fred. He didn’t ’pear to see me, an’ I rid ’long 
an’ made ’s if I didn’t Bee him. But sence I’ve 
ben a thinkin’ on ’t, it has ’curred to me 't 
mebbe he wasn’t quite right in his ’ead, catched 
fever, like as not, in them forrin’ parts, or else 
on ship-board. Thought I’d jest mention it.” 

We were just sending a man out in search of 
our cousin, when the front door opened, and a 
figure entered. Drenched with rain, spattered 
with mud, having a bedraggled, worn-out ap¬ 
pearance, we saw, in spite of all, that a deeper 
Ibhange had come over him. It was Fred, but 
Fred with the look of years, and such hard years, 
too, upon his face. 

“I’ll not have any tea to-night. How is 
she?” he asked, hoarsely; and, before I could 
remonstrate, there was a sound of hurried words, 
then some one brushed past me, and I heard, 

“ Some one must go for Dr. Jaynes. Kitty 
has thrown out her arm in her sleep, and done 
herself iryury.” 

The last word was spoken at the same instant 
that the door closed behind Fred. In ten min¬ 
utes Dr. Jaynes was in the house, in two hours 
! a despatch had brought out from town the 
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distinguished oculist of this country. What the 
precise nature of the new trouble was, and what the 
operation required for its relief, there is no need 
to tell here. Enough that the horror of blackest 
days came after this. In their midst Mrs. Arnot 
went away, sailed for Europe. The morning Bhe 
left I heard her say to Fred, 

“ My poor friend, I would comfort you if it 
were in my power, but,” speaking in her calm, 
polished tones, “ owing to this fearful accident, 
this disfigurement to her hand, she can have 
but one feeling for you.” 

“ I know I must always be hateful to her,” ; 
said Fred, bitterly enough. Then I came in, 
and found Virginia in the most becoming of pur¬ 
ple traveling-suits, sipping her coffee, while 
Fred, with his back t<j, her, stared gloomily out 
the window. Virginia went; Fred stayed till my 
sister began to mend, then he also left. 

“ Amy,” he said, in his good-by, keeping his 
eyes fixed with unspeakable earnestness on mine, 

“ Amy, if she is ever willing to see me, whether 
it’s next year, or twenty ydars hence, telegraph 
me, and I will come—come from anywhere in 
the known world.” Then he wrung my two 
hands, and flung himself down the steps. 

The snow lay deep on all the uplands the first 
time Kitty was brought down stairs. Then she 
lay on her sofa for that day, and for many days, 
her eyes fixed on some place a great way off— 
eyes where the tiniest of scars showed the trouble 
which had been. But, though the great anxiety 
was over, Kitty still grew no stronger. 

“Amy,” she said, one morning, April hya¬ 
cinths brightening the room, “ Amy, I’m not 
sure but I am to be one of those mentioned as 
the people, ‘ whose strength is to sit still.’ ” 

She smiled such a sad, white smile, and put 
up her face for mamma’s morning kiss. 

“ 9oe here, listen,” cried our mother, glow¬ 
ing over a discovery in the daily paper. “ 4 Mar¬ 
ried, at the United States Embassy, in Paris, 
Virginia, eldest daughter of Charles Pym, to—’ 
whom do you suppose ?” * 


“ Fred Waltham,” answered Alfrida, who had 
been too deep in her German to see or suspect 
anything of all that had exercised my mind. 

“Not at all,” answered mamma. Kitty sat 
up, her face just awful in its intensity. Faces 
take that look two or three times in a life. “ To 
Mark Arnot, Senior.” 

“ Her father-in-law 1 That shows a millenial 
state of affairs,” cried Alfrida. “She will get 
the Arnot consols by this means. Kitty!” 

Kitty very quietly whitened, and would have 
fallen to the floor had I not been watching her. 

I kept on watching for a week, and at the end of 
that time I telegraphed to Fred, in St. Petersburgh. 

“ Come home.” 

There was a tangle, and it waited his unravel¬ 
ing. Whether Kitty loved or hated her cousin, 

I had been trying all these months to decide. I 
had decided now. 

And so my story ends with another steamer 
coming into port, another great-coat, with the 
smell of the sea in its pockets, and not another, 
but the same pair of Bquare shoulders towering 
above the curls and chignons in the breakfast- 
room. But Virginia was not there. 

“ It was all that quiet creature’s, if you can 
believe it,” Kitty confided to me. “ Just fancy 
\ her plot. She came to me and told me that Fred 
was willing to marry me out of honor—marry a 
disfigured woman as a reparation for the harm 
done to her. Think of it.” 

“ Yes, and I understand the rest of it. To 
persuade Fred that he was horrible to you be¬ 
cause he had done you the injury.” 

“ Ah, well I I can forgive her, since she 
failed. She will make a good wife and mother, I 
believe. Most likely she had the consciousness 
of a fitness for conjugal life, and felt justified 
in straining a point to get herself into her ele¬ 
ment,” 

Kitty has her home, and I have mine. There is 
one piece of statuary in my house, which my cou¬ 
sin’s brother will never look at. It is my lovely 
Ariadne of Dannecker. 


SHADOW. 

BY CHARLES DEAN. 


Paulino, my darling! the sad winds are sighing; 
b*viftly abovo me the dark clouds are flying; 

O’er my lono pathway thoir deep gloom is lying; 

Shrouding my soul in the darkness of night. 
Loved one 1 on thee I am fondly relying, 

Powers of darkness and evil defying: 

Wilt thou not heed my heart’s passionate crying; 
Brighten my pathway with love’s magic light ? 


Darling, thy name I am fondly repeating; 

Calling to mind our last sorrowful meeting; 
Striving to still my heart’s violent heating; 

Looking beyond the deep gloom of to-day. 
Darling, my darling! my heart’s dearest troasure I 
Trusting our future to Heaven’s wise pleasure, 
Gladness and joy shall be our’s without measure; 
Darkness and shadow shall all pass away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A nation had taken up the sublime cry of one 
isa. “Give me liberty, or give me death !” 

While that cry, embodied in the Declaration 
of Independence, was sweeping through the land, 
Ble the burning splendor of a prairie fire, the 
pwple close to that spot where the heart of a 
great nation was beating into life, gave them- 
■dves up to deeper enthusiasm and wilder joy. 
Apin and again they called for another public 
reading of the paper that had gone forth, an 
inspiration of freedom to the world. 

In that paper the elements of a great power 
hi found voice, and every patriot burned with 
dedre to hear it for himself. Many had been 
stable to reach the grounds, which lie around 
ik State House, in time to hear the first read¬ 
ing Others had been forced back to the out¬ 
skirts of the crowd, and could not hear. So, 
f ar days after its passage, a second reading of 
tk Declaration was announced, and the eighth 
/July became a gala-day, as the first had been, 
wi with it came new rejoicing, and more tumul¬ 
tous enthusiasm. 

Hours before the time appointed, the great 
*quire which opens on Walnut street was crowd¬ 
ed; for people came flocking in from the neigh¬ 
boring country, from the near State of New 
Jersey, and from every portion of the city, until 
1 L 1 the streets in sight of the State House were 
Pronged by a vast multitude, bright, eager, and 
overflowing with enthusiasm. Even the walls 
sad fences were obliterated by the human beings 
tbt climbed upon them, and could only be dis¬ 
ced by long ridges of blackness, lifted above 
ike level of the crowd. 

As the throng grew more dense, young men 
ad boys were crowded up into the great over¬ 
hanging trees until the massive limbs bent under 
their weight, and from the windows and house¬ 
tops, crowded like bee-hives, these restless human 
bangs seemed like mountain-eagles, that had 
looped down among the branches. The crowd, 
king mostly of men, would have filled the 
pounds darkly, but for their bright, eager faces, 
thdr cheerful greetings, and the flashing eyes 
that met everywhere with glances of kindred 
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happiness. Besides, there was some rich gleams 
of color on the house-tops, and in the windows, 
crowded with the patriot women of the city; 
some gayly attired, and wearing richly-hued 
scarfs, which they flung upon the air, now and 
then, in answer to greetings from the crowd. 
Others, in garments of soft, gray tints, fluttered 
like doves among their more gorgeous sisters, 
and looked out upon the pageant half-timidly, as 
a sequence of strife that they had been taught 
to condemn, let the object be w T hat it might, as a 
wrong to humanity. 

On that day the houses of the Royalists were 
closed, in haughty protest of a Declaration which 
they had no powder to prevent, but received with 
intense bitterness. But on the outskirts of the 
crowd, and in some of the buildings, a few of 
these haughty malcontents might be foupd look¬ 
ing gloomily on the great concourse of people, or 
turning from them with curling lips and gleam¬ 
ing eyes, unable to endure a scene which threat¬ 
ened to uproot all their prejudices of caste, and 
drag them into the chaos of a social as well as 
political revolution. 

Both among the Patriots and Royalists of the 
time was a vast floating element, that drifted 
with the tide, and joined each party os it rose, 
always the most noisy and reckless in its advo¬ 
cacy of what seemed to be the strongest, and 
carrying disturbance wherever they went. \ 

Wherever a group of such persons happened 
to centre in this vast crowd, the shouts were 
loudest, and the commotion most turbulent. 

I have said that the houses overlooking the 
square were all crowded with human beings; 
but in this the dwellings of some staid old Quaker 
families must be excepted. Making peace a great 
principle of their religion, these people kept 
aloof from all demonstrations connected with the 
great strife which disturbed the land; but in 
some cases human curiosity was stronger than 
religious principle, and through the bowed shut¬ 
ters lair and demure faces might be seen peering 
out upon the great concourse of people, as im¬ 
prisoned doves look from their cages. 

In one of these houses* looking through the 
half-closed shutters, was a fair, eager face, that 
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unconsciously drew the attention of those per¬ 
sons gathered nearest the window ; for, hovering 
there, in the shadow, those large blue eyes, and 
the soft, light hair, which caught a stray sun¬ 
beam now and then, took a strange, picturesque 
beauty almost mystical. The face was unknown 
to all who looked upon it, for Grace Kingsford 
had been so exclusively brought up, that few 
persons in the crowd would have recognized her, 
had that sweet face been wholly exposed. As it 
was, those who saw it caught the gleams of a 
lovely picture, and looked again, because it was 
so beautiful. 

Near the window, and just within the narrow 
vein of light that fell through the blinds, a little 
old woman, upright as a lily-stalk, sat in a 
straightrb&cked chair, as prim and sad-colored as 
herself. A plain gossamer cap, without plait or 
ribbon, oast the faintest possible shadow on her 
calm face. Upon a stool, covered with gray ma¬ 
roon, her small feet were planted cozily, and 
seldom swerved from the exact line worn by 
their constant pressure. Her neutral-tinted dress, 
gored like an umbrella cover, fell smoothly down 
her small limbs, decorously covered the ankles, 
and terminated there. Across her narrow bosom 
a transparent kerchief, of shere muslin, was 
folded, and over that a little silk shawl, tinted 
like a dove’s wing, was neatly pinned. Partly 
gray and white was the little woman, from head 
to foot; hair, eyes, garments, all partook of 
these restful tints, near which the fair beauty of 
the girl, though delicately toned, seemed abso¬ 
lutely brilliant and worldly. 

The old woman, in her straight-backed chair, 
was knitting with n gentle motion of the fingers, 
that allowed no cheerful rattle of the needles, 
such as gave homely musio to the fireside work 
of a New England woman in those times. She 
took the needle in and out of the sheath, pinned 
at her right side, with dainty stillness; but, with 
all this, her work throve and grew faster than 
was usual under noisier and seemingly swifter 
hands. Though she now paused in her work, 
the old Quakeress now and then cast quiet 
'glances through the opening between the shut¬ 
ters, and, in her noiseless fashion, took interest 
in the gathering of the crowd which vras driven 
so closely beneath the parlor windows, that the 
room was filled with a great rustle from the 
swaying throng, and a nearer hum of voioes, that 
seemed almost in the room. From those win¬ 
dows, to the wall inclosing the State House 
grounds, the street was packed with new comers 
pressing forward for a better view. Beyond that 
was the great multitude, swaying to and fro, 
until a portion of it swept through the great en- 


l trance-hall of the State House, and was carried 
| by the human current into Chestnut street, as yet 
j less densely filled. 

The clock at one end of the State House began 
to strike. With the first sound, a great hush 
fell upon the crowd. Not a word was spoken; 
not a breath seemed drawn. Every face in that 
vast multitude was turned upon one object— 
the platform, upon which a young man stood, 
with a roll of vellum in his hand. 

The stillness lasted a full minute; then it 
| broke in a wild, deep, simultaneous rush of 
voices, that thundered through the city like a 
\ mountain flood broken loose. 

The man upon the platform raised his hand. 
While that mighty shout was dying in the dis¬ 
tance, a great hush fell upon the multitude, and 
one voice swept over it like the blasts of a 
trumpet. 

It was not needful that Kufus Barringford 
should refer to the scroll of vellum in his hand. 

The words it contained had been written on his 
heart in letters of fire, and like fire they kindled, 
his eyes burned upon his lips, and rolled with the 
force and sweetness of martial music over the 
great, silent multitude that listened. 

It was a glorious sight. That ocean of faces, 
the flashing eyes, the parted lips through which 
the breath came in hushed sobs, the hands clasp¬ 
ing strange hands in swift, impulsive brother¬ 
hood ; all this subdued, and held in thrall by 
the voice of one man, who turned the wisdom 
of statesmen into music, while he stood upright, 
ftilly conscious of the mighty import of each 
sentence as it came from his lips, and trembling, 
from head to foot, with the magnetism that link¬ 
ed him with the newborn nation surging at his 
feet. 

Behind him, upon the platform, built that 
men of science might watch therefrom the transit 
of Venus, but destined for even grander things, 
sat old Ben Franklin, looking benignly down 
\ upon his brethren in toil, nodding his massive 
| head, as some sentences he had helped to form, 
j resounded upon the air, or smiling up into the 
speaker’8 face, when that voice made his own 
\ thoughts more grandly lumihous than they had 
j ever seemed to himself. 

\ There, too, was John Adams, critical, ambi¬ 
tious, but wholly patriotic. Hancock, who seem¬ 
ed to have dropped from the British court on to 
> that platform, with his patrician habits, finely- 
| out features, and courtly education, linked to a soul 
i republican to the core, and brave as the rudest. 

{ man in the throng at his feet. Beyond these, 
crowding the platform with moral greatness, came 
) o&er men, each one of whom had periled foar- 
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tut and life, when his hand signed the rough : 
khU which the speaker held, and each ready to 
sign it again with the blood of his own heart, if 
tin were needed, to free his countrymen. 

Pile, firm, thrilled with a new sense of the 
aomentous thing they had done, these men look¬ 
ed down upon the uplifted faces of their country- 
boi, thousands upon thousands, every one fired 
with patriotic joy, and felt, perhaps for the first 
lime, how grand a thing it is to live or die for 
oaf’s country. 

The reading was ended. Then the crowd, as 
if pulsed by one heart, drew a deep sob that 
swelled into a mighty roar of thanksgiving. The 
bell, swinging high up in the great square tower, 
« whose rim had been written years before, 
“ Proclaim Liberty throughout all the Land, unto 
til the inhabitants thereof, rung and rung again.’* 

Then it was, while the shouts of this great 
srahiiude of freemen was thundering through 
the air, that the old bell pealed out its glorious 
mission for the second time, and, through the 
rfd tumult of rejoicing, its brazen music rose 
load &nd clear above all other sounds, proclaim- 
fag “ Liberty throughout the Land,** thus obey- 
is$ the spirit of prophecy that had written itself 
deep in the metal it consecrated. 


CHAPTER VI. 

It all that vast crowd, though given up to en- 
tfcaBAim that amounted almost to frenzy, there 
vasone being sitting alone in the shadow, who was 
inspired by the scene as no other person could 
hre been, for with her intense patriotism was 
deepened by intenser love, two passions that lift 
tie souls they inhabit almost into the immortality 
cf angels. The ambition of a thorough woman al- 
np comforts itself in the object of her love. The 
sibodiment of all her enthusiasm, all her hopes 
self and country, stood before Grace Kings- 
• ri in the splendid presence of that one man 
? aose voice rang over the crowd, so clear and 
trsmpet-toned, that every word fell upon her 
kut, thrilling it as harp-strings tremble under 
& music they create. 

Since the night when she had fallen senseless 
uher father’s feet, struck blind by the flash of 
& uplifted sword, she had neither heard the 
r *ee or looked upon the face of her lover. She 
oev that he had wrested the sword from the 
hid uplifted to cut him down, and, after stand- 
ag a moment, i ace to free, with the white rage 
the proud old patrician, had calmly fastened it 
a the brackets above the mantel-piece, and left 
he house, only bending his head as he passed 
fam the room. It was that she might hear that 


voice, and look upon the splendor of her lover’s 
face once more, that Grace Kingsford had stolen 
into the house of her old Quaker friend that day, 
and timidly besought permission to see the great 
political pageant from the concealment of those 
bowed shutters; and it was that no one might 
dare to question the propriety of this act that 
Abigail Boardman had brought her knitting- 
work, and kept gentle guard in that straight- 
backed chair. 

For a time Grace looked forth timidly, watch¬ 
ing this great human tidal wave swell and heave 
toward the State House ; but when he appeared, 
when that wild, deep shout of receptance swept 
over her, all timidity fled, the heart swelled in her 
bosom as a night-blooming cerus bursts into bloom 
when overflooded by starlight. The young blood 
burned in her cheeks, and the blue of Heaven 
itself turned dark in her eyes. 

When his voice first reached her, she was 
shaken with proud, tremulous joy, from head to 
foot, and for one moment turned her triumphant 
glance on the little woman who was looking down 
at her knitting, and intensely occupied with a 
seam-stitch taken in the wrong place; a mistake 
that denoted unusual excitement; beyond that 
: the waxen cheek had a tinge of color, and the 
gentle Quakeress had moved her feet an inch or 
: two on the drab foot-Btool, another evidence of 
: unusual perturbation. But these signs of sym- 
| pathy were nothing to the ardent appeal of the 
girl, who longed to throw herself in the woman’s 
arms, and tell her, with tears and kisses, how 
proud, how very, very happy she was. Her own 
worship was not enough; she would gladly have 
brought that quaint little woman down upon her 
knees by the window, to listen, breathlessly, as 
she did. 

All this ardor was answered by demure si¬ 
lence and a faint click of knitting-needles. So 
Grace turned away impatiently, and half-sitting 
half-kneeling at the window, listened, beaming 
with happiness, and, with both hands pressed 
against her heart, which leaped and quivered 
| like a bird trying to escape its nest when apple- 
blossoms are thickest and sweetest around it. 

As the stillness deepened in the crowd, and 
that voice grew bo clear that she could drink in 
each syllable it uttered, those little hands left 
the heart to its own tumultuous beating, and 
covered her eyes, which were fall of happy tears. 
Thus she knelt and listened, until a great shout 
rose up from the multitude. Then, all uncon¬ 
scious of the impetuous act, she pressed her 
hands against the shutters till the ribbon that 
tied them gave way, and leaning out, she saw 
the whole glory of the scene. Hats waving 
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hands uplifted. The windows and house-tops 
crowded with women, who flung out handker¬ 
chiefs and scarfs, and tossed down their flaming 
breast-knots, or tore the July flowers from where 
they had been clustered about the casements, and 
scattered them to the wind, giving a grace to the 
scene which no one had ever witnessed before. 

This was the crowning moment of Grace Kings- 
ford’s life. She lived to be an old woman, and 
tell of these things with gentle pride, but never, 
in all her after years, did she come so close to 
perfect happiness as then. 

All at once, os she leaned from the casement, 
smiling, weeping, trembling, a great blackness 
that had rolled up from the East, unseen or un- 
carcd for by the multitude, broke over the city 
in a sudden tempest of wiud and rain. Thus, 
the wings of the storm bore the shouts of the 
people upward, where the Heavens themselves 
threw out silver banners of rain, and answered 
the bells with reverberating thunder. 

Awestruck and silent, Grace sunk to her knees 
and covered her face with both hands. When 
she looked out again, the crowd was breaking up. 
The platform was empty, and a press of people 
were moving tumultuously up the street. 

“ ne is gone. I lost sight of him a minute, 
and now he is gone,” she whispered, piteously 
to herself. 

As she spoke, two horsemen appeared, push¬ 
ing their w f ay slowly up the street. One was an 
officer, in all the pomp of military splendor, un¬ 
usual, in the poverty-stricken army, mounted 
on a blooded war-horse, and greeting the people 
who made way for him with a lordly grace that 
would better have befitted the British court than 
the streets of Philadelphia on a day like that. 

The other, who had fallen behind, blocked 
in by the crowd, rode more carefully; and 
though often greeted on his w’ay, never once 
failed to answer word or bow with cordial friend¬ 
liness. More than once he checked his horse to 
accept some proffered hand-clasp, though the 
rain was beating on him. 

In his progress, he was crowded close to Abi¬ 
gail Boardman’s dwelling; so close seated in his 
saddle, he came to a level with her parlor win¬ 
dow. One glance, a faint cry, that broke from 
the girl who stood there, and Barringford gave his 
horse to a man in the throng, and came close to 
the casement. 

“ Grace, is it you? Oh, how little I hoped to 
sec you here, or anywhere! Tell me, how is it 
with you ?” 

ner hand had stolen through the casement, 
and clung to his. Her eyes, humid as wet vio¬ 
lets, and as blue, were lifted to his. 


“I oould not keep away,” she said. “It is 
wrong, perhaps ; and every one, even you, may 
be angry with me. But my heart was here, and 
I followed it.” 

Barringford bent toward her. 

“ I angry 1 Not \ith you, Grace. To look 
into your eyes one moment, dear girl, is a bless¬ 
ing I had not dared to hope for. But tell me, 
have you been very unhappy? Has any one 
been cruel to you ?” 

“ There can be no cruelty so great as that of for¬ 
bidding me to see you,” answered the girl, sadly. 

“ Your father has gone so far as that ?” ques¬ 
tioned Barringford. “ But I could expect noth¬ 
ing better, though I did hope that some little 
remnant of the old friendship might remain. 
It was a bitter parting when I left you, that 
night, lying so still and pale at your father's 
feet, Grace. But I oould not have reached you 
without striking your father down.” 

Grace shuddered. 

. “ I was so grateful, when I came to myself, 
and found him standing there alone. At first, I 
dared not look around. Oh, it was an awful 
fear! I feel the glitter of that sword now.” 

“Still, it did no harm. Bage, itself, took 
away your father’s strength, or it might have 
been worse; for I would have died then and 
there, rather than have used hurtful violence.” 

“ I know, I know I Thank God that you are 
both alive 1 He says little; but I feel that Be is 
very, very angry with me. I never knew wh&t 
it was to see him frown before. Oh, Rufus, I 
am almost afraid of him.” 

Barringford pressed the little hand that still 
clung to his, with passionate force. 

“ Take courage,” he said. “In these days we 
learn to meet and conquer difficulties. It would 
be cowardly to despair—that is, in a man. The 
love of woman makes him brave and resolute, as 
I wiU be.” 

Grace looked into his face, with smiles in her 
tearful eyes. His strength made her hopeful. 

“ So long as your heart is with me, I shall 
never despair,” he said. “The freedom of my 
country, and you at my hearthstone, be it ever 
so humble, and I ask no more.” 

“Ah, if I dared to hope so much!” answered 
Grace. “ But even these few moments are ours 
by accident. It may be months, years, before 
we meet again.” 

Barringford smiled. 

“I think not, darling. I do not yield the 
right of wrecking the best hopes of my life 
to any man. I have made no promises that 
should keep us asunder. Nor will you, if you 
love me.” 
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44 If I lore you ! Oh, you little know !” / 

44 So long as 1 am sure of that, nothing shall : 
dishearten me.” 

44 Then you will be always hopeful,” answered 
the girl. 44 To-day I have learned to love my¬ 
self, because I am dear to you. Do you know, 
Rufus, while you were standing there, so high 
above the crowd, I wondered if it could be pos¬ 
sible that it was me you loved. If, among all 
those bright ladies that showered smiles and | 
favors on you, I was the ohosen one. You see ! 
how humble love can make one. I think there ! 
is a great deal of pride in it, after all, only one I 
gives it all away.” 

Barringford smiled brightly upon the sweet» 
earnest face, turned with such childlike trust 
upon him. 

•‘You witnessed the scene. You may, per¬ 
haps, have heard a little of the reading.’ 

44 1 heard it all. 1 have folded every word in 
my heart—so proudly, so proudly.” 

44 That is because you are American ; and to 
such, man or woman, such words as I have read 
to-day make a noble appeal.” 

“I do not know. It is enough for me that 
you believe in them, and that men I have been 
taught to revere join with you. The whole thing 
is too grand for my handling. Still, when that 
paper was read, and I heard the voice of the 
people go up, so like the roar of the ocean, I 
longed to be wise and eloquent os you are, that 
I, too, might stir men’s hearts, and bring out 
their strength. For a little time I forgot how 
young and helpless a poor girl is.” 

44 Helpless ! Great Heavens ! If you women 
knew how much influence lies in the beautiful 
delicacy of your sex, no one of you would exchange 
it for our rough power of thought and strife.” 

Grace laughed gayly. As she leaned forward, 
the rain was dropping jewels into her hair, and 
pelting her lover in the face. 

44 These moments are too precious for such 
wise talk,” she said, restless that a syllable 
should be wasted that did not speak of the love 
between them. “See how fast the people are 
breaking up, and we have so much to say.” 

44 So much, that it will takq us a lifetime to 
say it,” answered the young man, smiling. 

All at once she snatched her hand from him, 
and flung it up in dismay, before she could speak. 
A panic had seized upon the crowd. Arms were 
frantically waved, hats shaken in the air, and a 
lane of empty space appeared, as if by magic, 
where men had been swarming like bees. Then 
two wild hones came tearing down Walnut street, 
dragging a ponderous carriage after them, which 
leaped, and jarred, and swung to the right and 


left, as its wheels bounded up from the stones, 
and croshod onward with a violence that cleared 
its own passage, and threatened to dash it to 
atoms every instant. 

44 Great Heavens! It is your father!” cried the 
young man, rushing in the direction of the car¬ 
riage. 

Grace followed him, with wild, frightened eyes. 
It seemed to her that shriek after shriek cut 
through her lips, still they uttered no sound, but 
only turned white, and then blue, with the ter¬ 
ror that held her dumb. She saw Barringford 
force his way through the crowd, leap into the 
open space, seize one of the horses by the pon¬ 
derous bit, and force his head down by his own 
swinging weight. Then she saw the vicious beast 
rear, lift the brave man from his feet, and hurl 
him down under the wheels of the rocking car¬ 
riage. A crash, a tumult of voices, a new sound 
of rushing hoofs, and the girl sank down, not 
insensible, but helpless. She knew that the car¬ 
riage lay a wreck in the street, that a woman 
hod been hurled from it, and that a man, her 
own father, was standing upright m the crowd, 
looking downward upon something with a face of 
marble. She saw, also, a war-horse, with empty 
saddle and rattling stirrups, struggling in the 
crowd, where some one had seized upon him by 
the bit, and his rider, the military man who had 
passed so proudly up the street only & few min¬ 
utes beforo, was waving back the people who 
swarmed around the wreck of the carriage. 

But where was ktf Was it his dead body that 
pale old man was looking down upon so gloomily? 
No, no I Surely, that was his face, white as 
snow, on which drops of blood has fallen. But 
he lives. He stands up unsteadily, as a drunken 
man strives to keep his feet. His face is turned 
toward her. He tries to smile, and wipes some 
drops of blood from his temple. 

Did her father know that his life had been 
saved by Barringford, and would he give no sign 
of gratitude in return for the awful peril into 
which the young man had plunged ? 

The crowd was dense and turbulent. In its 
midst those mad horses were flinging up their 
heads, and snorting out their wrath, in their 
furious efforts at freedom. 

What were they doing now? That officer 
was leaving the wrecked carriage, bearing a 
woman in his arms ! It was her—Ithoda Clyde. 


Cn A TTEIt YII. 

That morning, Mr. Kingsford had entered his 
wife’s sitting-room more tranquilly than he had 
seemed since the day he had driven young Bar- 
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ringford from his house. He had relented in > 
nothing; but the sad, sweet face of his daughter, 
who, since then, had moved about the house like 
a frightened bird, had troubled him greatly. 

Mrs. Kingsford could not have received her 
husband otherwise than kindly; but she was 
made sad and heavy-hearted by the trouble that 
had fallen on her child; so sad, that tears came j 
into her eyes when she saw the disappointed 
look that rose into those proud eyes when they 
fell only on herself. 

“ She has gone out. Our daughter is so accus¬ 
tomed to plenty of fresh air, that she languishes 
in the house,” said the gentle lady, reading the 
question in her husband’s eyes, and generously 
saving his pride the pain of asking for the young 
creature whose trouble haunted him. 

Kingsford’s face brightened a little. He had 
noticed, with a tinge of self-reproach, that Grace 
had given up her work among the flowers during 
the last few days ; and in the house had seemed 
to avoid him as a wounded bird flutters away 
from the hand that has struck it. He was glad 
now to hear that Grace had taken to her favorite 
occupation. 

Mrs. Kingsford understood this feeling, and it 
troubled her ; for she knew w’ell that Grace had 
no heart to go, as of old, among her roses, and 
that the cruel events of the week could never 
pass off so lightly os her husband seemed to hope. 
Indeed, a sensitive feeling of guilt brought un¬ 
usual color to her face; for she had guessed that 
some deeper reason than a walk in the fresh air, 
or a desire to see Abigail Boardman had prompt¬ 
ed Grace to leave her home that morning. Kings¬ 
ford walked about the sittingrroom awhile, in a 
restless way, sometimes treading on the square 
of carpet that covered the centre of the room, 
sometimes standing on the polished oaken bor¬ 
der, looking out of the window with half-furtive 
glances, hoping to see his daughter moving about 
in the flower-beds, as was her habit. 

Mrs. Kingsford noticed his restlessness in si¬ 
lence, and kept busy over a length of muslin 
embroidery, of a pattern that seemed to occupy 
all her attention. Almost for the first time in her 
life she felt at variance with her husband, and 
the pain of it held her silent. 

After waiting at the window awhile, Mr. 
Kingsford gave a little, unconscious sigh, and 
moved away. His wife’s silence chilled him, 
and he shrunk from questioning her of the cause. 

“ When Grace comes in, tell her that the flow¬ 
ers in my library are all withered. She has for¬ 
gotten to bring fresh ones.” 

“ In the library,” said the lady, lifting her 
eyes suddenly, and checking herself with a hot 


blush. “ 1 think the child has not been there 
since- But I will tell her.” 

“ Do.” 

| Kingsford walked gloomily away, stung by his 
wife’s hesitation, and anxiouB about his daugh¬ 
ter. The lady followed him with her eyes. She, 
too, was miserably unhappy. The beings she most 
| loved had fallen into Budden antagonism, and 
her gentle heart was wrung by it. Now, more 
than ever, she felt the unnatural position in 
which she was placed. At the first step, she 
had failed to hold her position ; had shrunk, with 
almost cowardly sensitiveness, from open advo¬ 
cacy of her daughter’8 course. 

She laid the embroidery down in her lap, and 
seemed to study the pattern w ith anxious minute¬ 
ness, without Beeing it at all, for her heart was 
full, and her thoughts painful. She mused thus. 

“ He trusts me, and I have not the courage to 
tell him where the child has gone. Am I to help 
her in this way ? No, no. Cowardice will soon 
end in deceit; I should have told him at once. 
It is all my fhult. She would not have gone had 
I forbidden it, ever so faintly. Ah, me, how 
will all this end? “The lady had taken off her 
thimble, and put her bright, gold-bowed scissors 
into their velvet case, thus delaying the moments 
as long as possible. Then she put her work- 
lachet on the little round table, and went slowly 
out of the room, trembling inwardly, but reso¬ 
lute to speak the truth. 

In the great open hall she paused to listen, 
almost hoping that the steps that sounded from 
the library might not be his. To brave this man 
in his wishes or opinions was a new and terrible 
thing to her. Softly and timidly she lifted the 
latch of the library, and went in. 

Kingsford was pacing up and down the floor, 
ill at case, but ashamed of his own restlessness. 
He paused in his walk when his wife came in, 
and seemed waiting for her to speak. She laid 
her hand on his arm. It trembled somewhat, 
and so did her voice. 

“ Grant, I did not mean to say that Grace wa 3 
in the garden. I sometimes fear she will never 
go there again.” 

“ Never go into the garden again ? And why 
not?” 

“ Because she is so unhappy, Grant.” 

“ Unhappy ! And why ? Because she has been 
snatched from the crafty influence of a traitor?” 

“ Grant, our daughter loves this man.” 

“ I love her, but rather than see her his wife, 
I would place her in the grave with my own 
hands.” 

The lady shrunk bock, and covered her face 
* with both hands. 
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“Oh, this is terrible!” she exclaimed. 

«• Not so terrible as the mingling of my blood 
frith that of a man who, under a guise of loyalty, 
steals the soul of my child, and dares to boast of 
it to my very face.’* 

Here Kings ford checked himself, for the re¬ 
proachful sorrow in his wife’s eyes had its effect. \ 

“There, there, Martha,” he said, laying his 
white hand upon here. “You are not to blame 
for this. If the man could deceive me, how 
could you detect his falsehood?” 

“I think he loves our girl,” answered the 
lady; “ and to honest affection you and 1 ought 
to be very forbearing. What would the world 
hare been to us without it?” 

The proud man looked down into that sweet, 
womanly face, and his own softened os he an¬ 
swered, more kindly, 

“But honest affection cannot exist with dis¬ 
honor. This man has deceived us, Martha.” 

“ He has been silent, rather than treacherous,’ ’ 
suggested the lady. 

“ He is a traitor 1 A coward-” 

Kingsford broke off here, and a tinge of crim¬ 
son rose to his face. For there, above the high 
mantel-piece, an old gold-hilted sword lay upon 
its gilded brackets, unsheathed, and glittering, 
u Barringford had left it that night, after he had < 
so firmly wrung it from the mad hand which was 
cboat to strike him down. No, he would not 
brand the man who had so bravely saved him 
'.rom crime, as a coward. 

“ Our child loves him.” 

44 A baby’s love, that will soon blow over, when 
l brighter and grander destiny is open to her.” 

Mrs. Kingsford smiled faintly, and shook her 
lead. 

44 Women, even young women, do not change 
fto easily, Grant.” 

41 Do not judge of the sex by yourself, Martha.” 

14 1 can judge of my daughter by myself; once 
loving, she will prove unchangeable.” 

44 Wait till this burst pf rebellion is quelled, 
till this nest of hornets is driven from Philadel¬ 
phia, and Howe’s troops come in. Many a noble 
young fellow, with the best blood of England in 
his veins, will be at her feet then, and she can 
take her choice from the peerage.” 

Again Mrs. Kingsford shook her head. 

44 If aU England, from the throne down, had 
been laid at my feet, I should still have rested 
here,” she said, with a deep breath, for her husr 
band’s arm had drawn her within its embrace, and 
his hand was pressing her head to his bosom; for 
her vcry opposition was so sweet and womanly, 
that it charmed him into forgetfulness of his 
prejudices, for the time, at least. 


44 Remember, it was not a rebel against the 
king that wooed you,” he said, almost playfiilly. 

44 There, now ; go and send Grace to me.” 

Mrs. Kingsford shrunk from her husband’s 
bosom, and cast an appealing look into his face. 

44 Do not be afraid. I shall say nothing harsh. 
Grace is a good girl, and is sure to come right 
without harsh measures. Send her to me.” 

44 But she is not here,” faltered the lady. 

44 Not here! Where is she, then ?” 

44 1—I gave her permission to go out. She is 
pining in-doors.” 

44 Gave her permission to go out on a day like 
this, when the streets are black with traitors! 
Alone, too!” 

44 She went early, while everything was quiet.” 

44 Hut where is she now?” 

All tenderness bad slowly disappeared from the 
man’8 face, which was set and hard once more. 

44 She is with Abigail Boardman, who will bring 
her home when the streets are quiet.” 

44 With Abigail Boardman! There, in the very 
heart of the hornet’s nest I You permitted this, 
madam ?” 

44 Yes, Grant. I permitted it. She was so 
restless, so unhappy.” 

44 Knowing that this man was to be first and 
foremost in this treasonable display?” 

44 1 hardly thought of that.” 

* 44 And she went alone?” 

44 No. A servant went with her. It was ar¬ 
ranged that Rhoda Clyde should go, but at the 
very last she declined. So I promised to drive 
down later, and bring her home.” 

Kingsford stood looking at his wife in cold 
astonishment. Had the spirit of rebellion come 
into his own house, and seized upon the heart of 
that gentle woman, who had gone counter to him 
for the first time in her life? Were the two 
beings he most loved steadily opposing him? 
W T as the very atmosphere of his home tainted 
with treason? 

44 And you expected me to forgive this ?” he 
said, frowning blackly on the poor lady. 44 You 
join my enemies, and sanction disobedience in 
my child, and call yourself an honorable wife.” 

“That I will always be,” answered the lady, 
with tears in her eyes. 44 But there is one right 
which belongs to a woman, above all others, that 
of independent love. I cannot deny that to my 
child.” 

“But you can deny obedience to your hus¬ 
band ?” 

44 When have I ever done that, Grant ?” 

44 Now !” was the stern answer; and, going to 
his writing-desk, Kingsford rang a hand-bell of 
antique silver, with angry violence. 
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‘‘Order the carriage!” he said, to the man 
who appeared at the door. 

The servant bowed, and disappeared, wonder¬ 
ing at the disturbance in those two faces. 

Again Kingsford rang the bell, and the man 
came bock a little startled. 

“ Tell Miss Clyde that. I wish her to get ready 
for a drive; and see that there is no delay about 
the carriage,” was the second order, still more 
imperatively given. 

When the door was closed, Kingsford turned 
upon his wife with a bitter smile. 

•* I will not go after my daughter like a police¬ 
man, and thus proclaim her disobedience to that 
horde of rebels. When a mother is willing to 
risk the good name of her child, it behooves one 
to shield it at any cost.” 

The poor lady shivered under the bitterness of 
this speech. Never, in her life, had anything 
like it fallen upon her. She could not speak, 
but turned away wounded and sorrowful. 

Scarcely was she gone, when Khoda Clyde 
came into the library with a bonnet on, and a 
lace scarf thrown over her arm. 

“ Have you noticed that the skies are cloud¬ 
ing?” she said, doubtfully. “ We may be caught 
in the rain.” 

“No matter,” was the terse answer. “Our 
drive will be a short one.” 

Rhoda cast a swift glance at the speaker, and 
a single word broke from her lips. 

“Oh !” 

“ Are the horses ready ?” 

“The horses? I think not. They cannot bo 
harnessed in a moment, and most of the men arc 
away from the stables. It is hard to keep them 
in place on a day like this.” 

“ In place ? Where are they ?” 

“Among the rabble, down youder, I fancy,” 
answered the girl, shrugging her shoulders, and 
giving a disdainful wave of her hand in xDG 
direction of the State House.” “ It seems to me 
as if the whole world were craved with re¬ 
bellion.” 

Kingsford looked at her in some surprise. Of 
all his household, she had seemed the most libe¬ 
rally disposed toward the rebels; but the frank 
scorn in her face pleased him, and his ow f n 
brightened a little as he said, 

“I am grateful that one loyal soul can, at 
least, be counted in my house. A few minutes 
ago T was not sure even of that.” 

Ilhoda laughed pleasantly. 

“ Well, I think you can depend on me, though 
I think it is hard work to keep one’s skirts clear 
of the contagion. Only this morning, I was 
almost drawn into the rabble, down yonder, from 


pure tenderness of heart; but, remembering all 
that I owed you, even that could not sway me.” 

Kingsford understood her, and his proud heart 
recoiled from this crafty allusion to his daughter. 
She saw this, and triumphed inly. 

“There was a time when your best friends 
might have doubted so much loyalty,” he said, 
with a gleam of her own craft in his eyes, “ when 
we almost expected to see you taken captive.” 

The girl flushed red, then her face grew white 
and serious. 

“ You did me injustice, Mr. Kingsford. Others 
may follow the lead of a passionate heaH, and 
become traitors to everything else: but I would 
trample love to ashes under my feet first. It is 
hard, cruel as the grave; but I have done it. 
God grant that one that we ail love will be as 
strong.” 

Tears stood Id the girl’s eyes. She turned 
away, that the man she addressed might not see 
how much pain her words had brought with 
them. 

He looked at her in astonishment. Had she, 
indeed, fought against her own heart, and con¬ 
quered, while he had supposed her cast off and 
disappointed. Was she a grand creature, capa¬ 
ble of self-abnegation, worthy of a hero, or only 
a vain creature, striving to hide defeat under a 
false pretence? 

Before he could fully make up his mind, the 
door opened, and Mrs. Kingsford came into the 
library with her bonnet on. 

“ It will be better that l should go with you.” 
she said. 

“ But, dear Mrs. Kingsford, I fear that a storm 
is brewing.” said Rhoda, quickly, “and you aro 
so delicate.” 

“ Still, I prefer to go,” was the quiet rejoin¬ 
der. “ And the carriage waits.” 

Kingsford did not speak, but, taking up his 
bat, waited for the ladies to pass out. 

True enough, clouds arose, sweeping up the 
sky like the rush of waves on a turbulent ocean ; 
black, fleecy clouds, that gave forth low mutter- 
ings of thunder as they rolled and surged toward 
the zenith. 

Mrs. Kingsford gave an anxious glance at the 
sky, but said nothing. As she stepped into the 
carriage, no hand was extended to help her, 
though her husband stood close by the steps. 
For the first time in her married life this thing 
bad happened, and the inattention or studied 
neglect wounded her keenly. 

Perhaps he did not notice this ; for the storm 
itself seemed to escape his observation, though 
the clouds were scarcely darker than his own 
face. Stern and moody, he seated himself, and 
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the carriage swept away. As it turned into 
Walnut street, a few drops of rain began to fall. 
The coachman would have increased his speed, 
but the side-walks were full of people, coming 
up from the State House, and not a few walked 
hurriedly up the middle of the street, thus ren¬ 
dering greater speed dangerous. 

As tiic crowd thickened, the wild storm broke 
over them with such sudden fury that the young, 
spirited horses grew restless, threw back their 
ears, and threatened rebellion. Mrs. Kingsford 
turned pale, and the unpleasant smile that had stir¬ 
red Rhoda’s lips from time to time deepened into 
a sneer at this timidity. She, herself, was reck¬ 
lessly fearless, and loved the excitement of dan¬ 
ger next to the fierce joy of strife. Mr. Kings¬ 
ford seemed heedless of the danger, as he had 
been of the storm, but cast stern glances upon 
the crowd that hurried past him, feeling that 
each man was his enemy. 

Still the horses tossed their heads, jerked 
fiercely upon the reins, and struck the stones 
angrily with their hoofs, thus giving warning of 
danger that might have disturbed the audacious 
courage of Rhoda, if she had not been more in¬ 
tensely occupied by the military horseman re¬ 
ceiving homage from the crowd as he rode grandly 
np the street, os if he, too, were lifted far above 
all threats from the storm. 

As her eyes fell on this man, they filled with 
smouldering fire, and a strange smile cleft her 
lips till the teeth shone through. 

While the horseman fascinated her eyes, a man 
hurrying by the carriage, suddenly waved his 
hat, shouting. The horses started on one side, 
gave a desperate pull which ground the massive 
bits into their mouths till the blood started, scat¬ 
tering the crowd right and left; but the coachman 
was fiercely aroused, and they might have been 
brought under control, but that instant a flash of 


fire shot ath wart their eyes, a great crash of thun¬ 
der burst over them, and, with a mad leap, they 
dashed away, hurling those three white faces 
through the crowds like demons let loose. The 
military man in front, wheeled his war-horse 
into the middle of the street, deserted in the 
swift panic, and sat, for one breathless instant, 
upright as a statue in the very path of the wild 
horses. As they rushed up, his horse leaped for¬ 
ward, he clutched at the drifting reins, lost 
them, and saved his own life by throwing his 
war-horse back upon his haunches, while the 
carriage went by him like a whirlwind. An 
instant, and the brave horse thundered after the 
carriage, and stopped only as he had been taught 
to do in battles, when it blocked up the way, a 
heap of ruins, from which a man, with blood on 
; his temples, and the whiteness of death on his 
: face, reeled back against a tree that saved him 
: from falling under the feet of the multitude. 

I The officer took no heed of this man, but leap- 
! ing from his horse, lifted Rhoda Clyde from the 
! earth, to which she had been thrown in a wild 
| dash for life, and carried her out of the crowd— 
j a marble thing, with half-open eyes, and deathly 
| stillness of the heart. 

| A girl leaning, panic-stricken, from the near- 
| est window, saw another deathly form, half- 
buried in the torn cushions of the carriage, and 
with a cry of distress rushed into the street. As 
| her arms were outstretched toward her mother, 
in an agony of dread, they were coldly put aside 
by the hand that had never touched her, save in 
tenderness before. 

“ Do not touch her, Grace Kingsford,” was 
the low, but firm command. “This day, fo r 
the first time, coldness and strife have arisen 
between us. She is dead. You have killed 
her.” 

(to be continued.) 


AN OFT-TOLD TALE. 

BY ALICE WALTON. 


f ha v* loved you dearly, dourly. 
Since that day, so long ago, 

When the sun shone clearly, clearly, 
And I heard the fresh wind blow. 

When you vowed that, dearly, dearly, 
Yon would love me evermore, 
While the birds sang clearly, clearly, 
And the waves broke on the shore. 

When yonr blue eyea clearly, clearly, 
Smiled like the sky overhead. 

Oh, I loved yon dearly, dearly I 
And I wish that I were dead 1 


Could I not more clearly, clearly, 
Looking down from Heaven, see 

What is that which dearly, d<iarly, 

As he once did cherish me, 

Hath of late so clearly, clearly, 
Turned my lover’s heart away 

From me, who dearly, dearly 
Love him more and more each day. 

Blessed Heaven ! dearly, dearly 
Did he lovo me once, I know. 

I implore thee, clearly, clearly, 

All ray unchanged tmth to show. 
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with dark-brown. The under-skirt lias a dcmi- 
train, and is untrimmed, cxeept with three bands, 
cut on the bias of the dark brown, put on plain. 
These bands are three inches in width. The 
tunic is long, and round in front: at the back it 
falls in folds, fastened together with a brown silk 
bow and ends. The edge of the tunic is finished 
with a bias band, like the skirt. Deep cuirass 
bodice, with simulated buttoned back, and point¬ 
ed collar. Coat-shaped sleeves, with tabs in the 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, a morning-costume necessary, or, for only the tunic and the basque, 
for a young lady, made of speckled camel’s-hair, five yards. This will look well worn over a 


the style known as Knickerbocker, which comes partly worn black silk sktrt, or even cashmere. 


in every variety of shades of brown and gray. 


Next is something more elaborate, suitable for 


Our model is speckled brown and gray, trimmed a visiting costume, of which we give a front and 

back view. The under-skirt is of black cash- 


mere. First there is a knife-plaiting, four inches 
deep ;’then a puffing; another knife-plaiting; and 
then another puffing. This is again repeated, 
bringing the trimming quite high on the skirt. 
The tablier is round in front, and looped in the 


battlement form, similar to those on the back, j back to form a pouf. It and the cuirass bodice 


The front corresponds in style. The band round are of plaid black and gray camel’s-hair. The 


the bodice is narrower than upon the tunic and edge of the tunic is trimmed with a narrow knife- 


skirt. Four dozen buttons will be required, and plaiting of the black cashmere. Sleeves, piece 
one yard of brown silk for binding the battlement down the back of the bodice, scarf, and bow 


squares, and to make the bow and ends; the 
latter should be lined with crinoline. For the 
oomplete suit, sixteen yards of suiting will be 
150 


and ends, are all of the black cashmere. This 
design may be carried out in any of the dark 
colors. Very dark blue and green are the most 
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fehkmable. Twelve yards of plain cashmere, < Polonaise, Princess in form, and draped at the 
ud four yards of plaid camel’ s-hair serge. j back five infches from the waist; bow at the top, 

and bow and ends at the end of the drapery. 


A rival power is already rising to dispute the 
npremacy of plaids. We mean stripes, either 
ibiie, or combined with self-colored materials, 
tad arranged in various ways. Thus plain skirt, 
with flounces, puffings, or ruches of some fabric 
to match, but self-colored, also; tunic of the 
same fabric, but striped; self-colored bodice, 
striped sleeves; in fact, every combination, so 
that it is done with taste,'and a certain harmony. 
We give, opposite, a walking costume, made of 
eatirely striped material—a woolen serge in black 
iad gray. The skirt is trimmed with two cross- 
col, gathered flounces. The tunic is cut square, 
bordered all round with a flounce, same as the 
ikirt, and fastened up the back with a drawing- 
Rring. further ornamented by bows and sash- 
tads filling up the space where the frills meet, 
lie cuirass bodice is trimmed with a narrow band 
of the material, cut on the cross. This material 
eomes in double-width, from one dollar to one 
dollar fifty cents per yard. Sixteen yards. 

The next is intended for a young lady’s morn- 
iag-dress. It is made of dark, winter chintz, or 
cheap woolen material. The skirt is bordered 
with a gathered flounce, headed with a puff. 


Sleeves, pockets, and back of the Polonaise, are 
trimmed with puffings, like the under-skirt. 
Standing collar, with points to turn over. Six¬ 


teen yards of yard-wide material, or eighteen 
yards of ordinary width, will be required. 

Next is a beautiful suit for a boy of three 
years. It is made of delicate gray silk poplijr 
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trimmed with silk braid and modern point lace, 
or, what is better for wear, guipure lace. The 
skirt is kilt plaited, and the paletot is slashed 



at the back and sides, where it is trimmed, as 
may be seen from the design, with buttons, braid, 
and lace, as is also the deep sailor collar. 

Next we have a pinafore for a girl of seven 
years, made of white pique, trimmed with open 
work embroidery, and pearl buttons. The bot¬ 
tom of the pinafore is bordered with a plaiting 



of Victoria lawn; the fastening is at the left 
side, while the embroidery is carried the entire 



length of the skirt. The neck has a double row 


of embroidery, separated by a narrow band of 
the Victoria lawn, stitched down by the machine. 
Same on the armholes. 

We add two designs for “ bustles.” The first 
is of white horse-hair cloth. It consists of a 
plain piece at each side, with a series of gra¬ 
duated Mils at the back. Every portion is 
neatly bound with scarlet worsted braid. An 
elastic band finishes the waist. The second is 




made of white brilliant. The engraving illus¬ 
trates the inside of a toumure, for wearing under 
a short costume. The brilliant has casings of 
tape, in which rows of whalebone are inserted. 
The two flaps are laced inside, and tied accord¬ 
ing to the size desired. 

A baby’s wrapper, in blue and white checked 



flannel, trimmed with blue or white mohair braid. 
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IN WHITE EMBROIDERY. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVE B. 



We give, here, two unusually pretty designs in < other for insertion. They are both of the very 
white embroidery. One is for edging, and the $ West patterns that have been designed. 


KILTED SUIT FOR A GIRL OF SIX YEARS. 


BT EMILY II. MAT. 


This suit is Princess in style, their being no 
join at the waist. The skirt, at the back, is kilt- 
plaited, sewn to a waistband, and tacked beneath 
the basque. A belt is sewn to the seams beneath 
the arms, and is fastened in front with hooks and 
eyes. The frock buttons down the front. The 
bamd round the skirt, basque, and collar, like¬ 


wise on the sleeve, may be either wide mohair 
braid, or a lighter shade of the same material as 
the frock. Our model is made of dark navy-blue 
bege, trimmed with a cross-band of a lighter 
shade; but alpaca, merino, or serge, may be used. 

We give the front and back of this suit. The 
pattern consists of five pieces : see diagram. 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE KILTED SUIT. 



No. 1. Front op Bodice and Skirt in one No. 8. Halt op Side-Body. 

piece in tab Princess style. No. 4. Half op Sailor Collar. 

No. 2. Half op Back. No. 6. Half of Sleeve. 
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BORDER —FANCY STITCHES. 


BT MBS. JAMB WEAVER. 



This border is worked on cloth with silks of button-holed. It is useful for table borders, 
various colors, and the design is reproduced in cushions, etc. In white or colored cottons, on 
Russian embroidery, back-stitch, herring-bone, brown holland or pique, it makes a suitable 
and French knots. The edge is scalloped and trimming for girls’ frocks, etc. 





































mm. 


liJIIIIMLlOT* 


This design may be carried out in either silk, out in tin, and the papers used for lining cut by 
velvet, or cotton, and may be enlarged to any the tin shape, so as to insure similarity of size 
size desired. The various sections should be cut and correctness of form. 


WORK-BAG. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


This useful bag is rather a receptacle for ma- j 
terials for working. It is made of gray twill, and i 
156 


ornamented with braiding carried out in oolor 
The bottom is millboard, lined with twill. 
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CHILD’S JACKET, TRICOT AND CROCHET. 


BT MBS. JANS WEAVER. 



Meterials: Quarter of a pound of violet, one « 
tfance of white, two ounces of black Berlin wool, 
medium size tricot-hook. 

Cut out in paper the size and shape required, 
dfewing for tiie width of border shown in the 
fall size. The foundation of jacket is made in 
ordinary tricot-stitch with violet wool, and work¬ 
ed to the paper shape. When finished, join the j 
wpar&te parts by sewing together. Begin the 
herder at the top of the jacket on the left side. 
Whh white wool, pull up two loops of tricot sepa- 
nidy, then work off the three loops on the hook, 
one chain. Repeat: fasten off. In each suc¬ 
ceeding row pull up a loop uilder each of the two 
next horizontal loops separately; work off the 
three loops together, one chan. Repeat; fasten 


off at the end of each row. Work two rows white, 
and six rows black. To round the corners, work 
two stitches in one in the first row at the corner, 
and increase in the following rows of border, so 
that it lies flht. The edge is worked with white, 
as follows: One double in the first, * four chain, 
one treble in the first of the four chain, pass over 
one, one double in the next. Repeat from * 
Vhe sleeve is made the same as for foundation of 
jacket. The top cuff is the same as border. The 
lower cuff is made with a small hook, and worked 
tighter. The collar, which is like the border, 
is worked separately and sewn on to the jacket. 
The neck is drawn in with a cord made in chain- 
stitch, and finished at both ends with a tied 
tassel of violet wool. 


EMBROIDERED TRIMMING FOR UNDER-LINEN. 
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The back is straight, and the front is shaped 
according to design. The foundation of the 
basket may be either of wicker-work or card¬ 
board. If the former is used, the fir-cones, 
beech-nuts, acorns, etc., must be glued to it. If 
of cardboard, the smaller ones may be soaked 
in water till they are soft, and can then be sewn 
to the foundation with a needle and brown silk. 

The larger ones must be glued. All should be to the basket to hang it up by, and the ivy 
thoroughly cleaned with a nail-brush and water is then put into it without water, to hang until 
before placing them on the foundation. If a it droops, and it must then be replaced with 
card foundation be used, it should be covered fresh. 
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with glased brown paper. If wicker, any com¬ 
mon basket answers the purpose; but it must be 
painted brown. The stones of plums, peaches, 
etc., and also nutrshells, look extremely well, ar¬ 
ranged with the cones and other articles used 
for the work. When finished, the whole should 
he brushed over two or three times with a good, 
dark, oopal varnish. Cord or chain is fastened 


INFANT’S FIE8T BOOT-KNITTING. 


BT MBS. JAN1 W E AT IE. 



Materials: One ounce pale-blue wool, one ounce 
white, three steel pins, No. 14. 

Cast on fifty-one stitches with the blue wool. 

1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, and 6th Rows: Plain 
knitting, increasing one in the middle of each 
tow; this is done by knitting one at the front and 
back. 

7th, 8th, 9tb, 10th, 11th Rows: Plain knitting. 

12 Row: Purl. 

*13th Row: With white wool knit twenty- 
three, knit two, slip one, knit two, slip one, knit 
two, slip one, knit two, turn; purl two, slip the 
bine stitch, purl two, slip the blue stitch, purl 
two, slip the blue stitch, purl two, turn ; take one 
stitch from the right needle, slip it on to the 
middle needle; knit two together, knit one, slip 
one, knit two, slip one, knit two, slip one, knit 
one, take a stitch from the left needle, knit two 
together, tarn; purl two, slip the blue stitch, purl 
two, slip the blue stitch, purl two, slip the blue 
stitch, purl two, turn. Take the blue and knit 
the eleven stitches on the middle needle, taking 
one stitch from both side needles and knitting the 
two together, turn, and knit again the stitches 
on the middle needle. Repeat from * twice 
more. 


For the next pattern knit the first stitch, make 
one, slip one as if for purling, knit one. Repeat. 

The eleven middle stitches for the front of shoe, 
knit one row, purl ono row. The purl side is the 
right side. In the following row, knit one, slip 
off two, as if for purling. Repeat. 

In the next pattern row, make one, slip one, 
knit t wo together. Repeat. These two last rows 
are repeated. The decrease is made in every al¬ 
ternate row before and after knitting the eleven 
front stitches. 

When the eleven middle Btitches have been 
worked fourteen rows in depth, purl with the 
blue wool one row. With white wool make two, 
knit two together. Repeat. In the following 
row purl with white wool, purling the made two 
stitches of the last row as one stitch. Knit a 
row with white, purl a row with blue. In the 
next row with blue make two, purl two together. 
Knit with white a plain row. Knit a row with 
blue; cast off, and sew up the sole and back on 
the wrong side. On the top crochet as follows: 
one double, four chain, pass over one, one double 
in the next; repeat from * all round. Make 
a chain with the blue wool, and run through the 

lower row of holes; finish the ends with a tassel. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our Centennial Gift. —With this number, we send out as 
a supplement, as advertised in our Prospectus, the engrav¬ 
ing of the “ Declaration of Independence,” after Trumbull’s 
celebrated picture. It has been very carefully engraved, as 
will be seen, in line and stipple. The numerous faces made 
it a very difficult bit of work.; It is undoubtedly the best copy 
ever made of the picture, with the exception of Durand’s, 
which was larger, and therefore easier to engrave. This 
supplement has cost us several thousands of dollars extra, 
but we cheerfully pay it, partly to show our appreciation 
of the generous support which this magazine has received 
for so many years, but principally to enable us the better 
to illustrate the article, in this number, on the “ Signers.” 
This engraving is not, and never was intended as a premium, 
as a few persons have supposed, but as a supplementary 
illustration, on integral part of the book itself; and so it was 
explicitly advertised. All we can afford, as we have often 
said, we put into the magazine: premiums to subscribers, to 
induce them to subscribe, we never give: “ Peterson” is, as 
all admit, worth every penny we ask for it, and more. To 
give a premium for getting up a club, which involves more 
or less trouble (though, we believe, not much with “ Peter¬ 
son”) is quite a different thing: and such premiums we give, 
and shall always give. But, though we do not put our “ Cen¬ 
tennial Gift” on the footing of a premium, we may say, in 
passing, that it cost more (than those generally given by 
other magazines, and which are so loudly trumpeted. 

The Style or Hair-Dressing has but little altered; rings 
of hair and loose waves of hair are still worn above the fore¬ 
head, and the parting is frequently at the side; “ smooth, 
silken braids” are now never seen. Philippe, the leading 
Paris hair-dresser, makes very pretty coiffures with two 
curls rolled in a peculiar manner, and encased in an invisi¬ 
ble not, which hangs very low at the back. The top of the 
head is crowned with small ringlets. Two curls are often 
fastened with a bow at the back, and chignons entirely of 
curls are still fashionable, although not nearly so popu¬ 
lar as last year. Tulle, studded all over with rose leaves, 
looks very graceful intertwined among the hair; it has a 
soft, becoming effect on the face, recalling to mind Isabey’s 
exquisite miniatures. For demi-evening toilets, and even 
for afternoon toilets, there are bows for the hair made of 
faille ribbon—black, navy-blue, or chestnut-brown, with 
braid either of the same color, or of gold or silver. The 
newest neck-tyes are made of white lawn, the ends being 
exquisitely embroidered and hem-stitched all round; and 
lawn fichus wrought with color are among the prettiest 
additions to morning lingerie. The latter are merely 
squares of snowy lawn, folded in three-cornered fashion, 
and scalloped at the edge with navy-blue, turkey-red, or 
black. They are worn high over the shoulders, and are 
held in place in plaits with a bow at the back of the neck, 
while the ends are crossed in front. 

The Pictorial Souvenir. —We will send for a premium, 
(if preferred to the “ Christmas Morning”) either our M Pic¬ 
torial Souvenir,” or our “ Gems of Art.” Each of these has 
twenty-five engravings similar to, and of the size of “Snow 
Birds,” in tho present number. 

The Thirtieth Tear. —A lady writes, “This is the 
thirtieth year I have been taking your magazine.” We 
hope she may live to take it for thirty years more. A lady 
of such good taste deserves to live forever. 
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Framino the. “ Centennial Gi#r."—Many subscribers 
will prefer to bind up the “ Declaration,” given as a sup¬ 
plement in this number, with the magazine. But others, 
perhaps the majority, will wish to frame it. A cheap, yet 
pretty way of doing this, will be to first smooth it out, if it 
requires it, with a warm flat-iron on the back, and pasto 
It on gray paper or Bristol board: then paste colored calico 
(red is the best) at the back, and turn it over the front 
some two inches, mitre Log the corners, and attaching them 
to the wall with large, round, flat drawing-pins at each 
corner. This gives the appearance of a frame with gold 
nails. In a boudoir many little pictures would look well 
done in the same way with red cotton velvet Or, of course, 
you can have it framed, in the regular way, In either wal¬ 
nut, or gilt, with a glass over it; but this is more expensive. 

A Charming Dress.— A lady writes to us from Paris, that 
one of tho prettiest dresses of the season, was a tulle dress, 
made by Worth. It was of the color of milky amber. The 
tulle skirt was covered with plaitings: and tho tunic, of 
Oriental silk to match, was very long at the right side, while 
on the left it was draped to the waist, and fastened there 
with a tuft of brown velvet leaves and fruit in tho form of 
miniature chestnuts, of tho same shade as the leaves. White 
tulle dresses are again becoming fashionable, the skirls trim¬ 
med with plaitings and doable tunics, crossed with garlands 
of ruby-colored roses and velvet leaves. 

Bonnets for Concerts, Receptions, or Weddings, are 
new often made entirely of flowers. Some are round 
wreaths, absolutely like wreaths for balls; lace is inter¬ 
mixed with them, and lace lappets are added. We have seen 
black bonnets made oi forget-me-nots, pale and small, with 
light-looking foliage; others of large violet pansies, with 
burnished gold hearts, white blond lappets, and a ruche of 
white blond among the flowers; a third floral bonnet con¬ 
sists of dark ivy leaves, mixed with golden berries, with a 
bow and lappets of old point d’Angleterre. Olive leaves 
and golden fruit, with Spanish blond. 

Fob Afternoon Wear the material called Sldlienne still 
takes first rank with the Parisians: blue, plum, and cheat- 
nut-brown being preferred to any other colors. Brown 
Slclllenne is trimmed with braid of a lighter color, Inter¬ 
mixed with silver threads; In fact, silver and gold are now 
Introduced into the passementerie of all costly toilets that 
are of dark color. These metal braids and the tabliers, made 
entirely of Spanish fringe and netting, are the novelties 
of the present season. 

Wi Pre-pat Postage, on all mail subscribers, remember! 
Up to last year, subscribers had to pay it themselves, at 
their own post offices, at an additional expense of from 
twelve cents to twenty cents each, over and above (he ndnerip. 
tion price. Bear this in mind! The postage we paid in 1875 
was over ten thousand dollars. All this the subscribers 
now save. “ Peterson” Is now cheaper than ever. 

“Best Ever Issued.”— The Danville (Ill.) Commercial 
says of our January number:—“ It is the best ever issued, 
and that Is saying a very great deal. It seems to ns that 
everybody will take 1 Peterson* In 1876, it is so cheap and yet 
so good. As a guide for the fashions, it has no rival.” 

“I Have Tried Others.”— Says a lady, remitting for 
1870, “ I have tried other magazines, but find ‘ Peterson’ 
the best,” 
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Auemoss to Clubs may be made at the price paid by 
r**t of the club. If enough additional subscribers are 
Mt, to mak e up a second club, the person Mending them 
•id become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Al»ays notify us, however, when such a second clubiscom- 
fssted. These additions may be made, moreover, at any 
ha* during the year. Back numbers to January can always 
faempptied. Go on, therefore, making additions to your 
data. Bj-and-bjr, almost before you know it, you will have 
filed a second club. 

Welt Thet Sat. —A lady writes:—“Your January num¬ 
ber has come to hand, and it is perfectly splendid. The 
* CLrutmas Morning,' too, cannot be beat." Another writes: 
“Your ‘Christmas Morning’ is received. You can’t tell 
how delighted I am with it. It is framed and hung, and 
» wry much admired. I think it the haudsomest steel 
engraving I bare ever seen sent as a premium-plate. The 
continued atory, ‘The Days of ’76’ is just splendid. I 
a&t very impatient for the next number." 

'Cis t Coupaxl"—A lady remits her subscription for 
1*76, and says:— 44 1 have taken your magazine, off and on, 
br twenty-two years; and I think It the best I ever read. 
1 think I never will try to do without it again. Last year I 
■as presented with a three dollar magazine, but do not 
think it can compare with Peterson.” 

•Tux Must Populab."— Says the Lynn (N. Y.) Repub¬ 
lic : •* Peterson’s Hhgaxiue is, no doubt, the most popular 
pmudical in America, of its class. It has the largest cir- 
cslsikrti, and is constantly increaaingathe number of its 
tsdera.” 


REVIEW OF NEWBOKS. 

Pusonal RemwskcencJs. By Constable A Gillies. Edited by 
R. K Stoddard. 1 vol., 12 mo. Nets York: Scribner , Arm- 
*rtmy A Co. — If this last volume of the “ Bric-a-Buc Series” 
b 1 ms entertaining than some which have preceded it, the 
halt lien, not with the accomplished editor, but with tho 
omparative poverty of the material. Constable was a very 
*3dent man for a publisher, no doubt, especially as pub- 
lakers go; but not a particularly brilliant writer, or 
hiker; and hence his reminiscences, that, in the hands of 
» literary artist, might have become appetizing, aro just 
hw bit heavy on the palate. The material furnished 
by Gillie* is more promising. Gillies was a literary Bohe- 
■hn of the most decided Btamp; continually in debt, and 
generally from his own lhult; with ambitions, as is so often 
the case, for ahead of his ability; for if there is one thing 
which second-rate literary men excel In, it is in forgetting 
the Greek advice, to “ know thyself.” Gillies, however, 
knew many remarkable men, and his anecdotes of them 
m frequently interesting. He Introduces us to Goethe, 
ht Quincy, John Kemble, and to others; and, with no 
hale chaf; he gives us a good deal of wheat. 

BaOxuh of Home. Edited by George M. Baker. 1 vol^ small 
4 to. Boston : Let A Shepard.—This is a selection of poems 
appropriate to the title, and illustrated with wood engrav¬ 
ings. The poems are from popular writers, such as Holmes, 
Kmgaiey, Moore, Homans, Longfellow, Tennyson, etc., etc. 
The Illustrations, though only on wood, are nevertheless 
»«*y good. The paper, type, and binding, are in the best 
latfe. We recommend the volume as one of the most choice 
ef its character that the season has produced. 

The Pennsylvania Bong Collection. Devoted to School and 
Borne. 1 r ol n 8 vo. Lancaster: J. P. Me Caskey.— A collec¬ 
tion of songs and hymns for schools and homes, nursery 
»d fireside, with the music. The selections are in excel- 
hut taste. We are glad to see so good a book coming from 
the thriving city of Lancaster, in this State. 


Brigadier, Frederick. By Erckmann- Chatrain Translated 
from the French. 1 vo/., 8 vo. New York: D. Appleton A Co. — 
The scene of this novel is laid in Alsace, during the Franco- 
German war. The narrative has all the force, naturalness 
and pathos for which these authors have long been cele¬ 
brated. The work, moreover, In the English translation, is 
exceptionally good. It reads, indeed, as if written origi¬ 
nally in English. There are no traces of French idioms. I 
Nor are any words of French extraction used when a pure 
Anglo-Saxon equivalent can be found. This cannot be said 
of one translation in a hundred, and is a success of which 
the translator should be proud. 

The Chevalier Casse-Cou. By Fortune dn Boisgobey. The 
Bed CameUa. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: De Witt. —This is a 
translation from the French, and is tho first part of a 
story, which will be finished in a succeeding volume, under 
the name of “ The Search for Ancestors.” We cannot help 
complimenting the publisher on the very neat manner in 
which ho has issued the book. At first we thought the 
volume had been printed and bound in Paris, so clean is 
the type, and so tasteful the cover. Why do not more of 
our publishers issue their books in this enticing style ? 

The Literature of Kissing. By C. C. Bombaugh, A. M., M. D. 

1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott A Co. —This hook 
is divided into six different heads, 44 The Kiss Iu History,” 

“ The Kiss In Poetry,” 44 The Kiss In Dramatic Literature,” 

“ The Kiss In Fiction,” 44 The Kiss In Humorous Story and 
Anecdote,” and 44 Miscellaneous Aspects and Relations.” 
Everything about kissing, from tho first kiss recorded in the 
Book of Genesis, to the present hour, is to be found here. 

If the volume had no other merit, it would be valuable for 
its choice selections of poetry, all being upon kissing. 

Household Elegancies. By Mrs. a B. Jones and Henry T, 
Williams. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Henry T. Williams.— 

A book full of suggestions in Household Art and Home 
Decorations, and profuse with engravings illustrating and 
explaining the text Certainly a woman can be engaged in 
few things so praiseworthy os in making the home of hus¬ 
band, father, or brother, not only comfortable, but tasteful. 
People with plenty of money cun always purchase beautiful 
things: the difficulty is to get pretty trifles at a small cost; 
and this problem the work before us very fairly solves. 

Getting To Paris. A Book of Practice in French Conversation. 

By Francis 8. Williams, A. M. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Lee A 
Shepard. —This appears to us to l>e a very excellent treatise. 

We recommend it, therefore, to such persons as may desire 
to learn sufficient French to enable them, if they travel 
to buy their railroad tickets, bargain with landlords, etc.] 
etc. The book is full of lessons in conversation, in English 
and French, which the student may practice. 

“Nearer, My God, to Thee.” By Sarah Flower Adams 
W *th designs by L. B. Humphrey. 1 vol., sntall 4 to. Boston: 

Lee A Shepard- An exceedingly dainty little volume, hand¬ 
somely illustrated, printed on paper as thick as vellum, aud 
bound in excellent taste. All this, to set forth a poem, 
which, on account of its true religious fervor, to say noth¬ 
ing of other reasons, fully deserves such embellishment. 

Going West; or, The Perils of a Poor Boy. By Oliver Optic. 

1 vol., 16mo. Boston: Lee A Shepard.. —The popularity of 
this writer never wanes; nor should it; for he writes if 
possible, better and better. This story is certainly one of 
his very best. 

Brought To The Front. By Elijah Kellogg. 1 v ol, 16 mo. 
Boston : Lee A Shepard.— Another of the popular 44 Forest 
Glen Series,” by the author of “Saved by tho Wind” 
“WolfRiver,” etc., etc. A capital story for boys. 

The Asbury Twins. By Sophie May. 1 vol, 12 «o. Bos- 
Urn: Lee A Shepard.-This is one of “ The Maidenhood 
Series,” and oven better than its predecessor* generally 
It is capitally illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 
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OUB ARM-CHAIR. 

“ A Jot Forever.” —The Fond dn Lac (Wit.) Journal says 
of this magazine: “ It ia a joy forever in many an American 
household. The last number is one of surpassing merit- 
As a fashionable magazine this periodical is peerless, while 
its literary matter ranks it with the highest of those maga¬ 
zines that make literary excellence a specialty. Remember¬ 
ing its merits, the low rate at which it is famished is sur¬ 
prising.” We have hundreds of similar notices, but hare 
only space, at present, for this one. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. w Peterson’” has had, for twelve years, au average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson’s Maoazine, 306 Chestnut street, 
Pliiladelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc., or W. J. Carleton, 
No. 39 Park Bow, New York. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers have the best list of novels 
and romances of any publishing house in the United States, 
embracing the works of such writers as Dickens, Scott, 
Maryatt, D’Isnieli, Wilkie Collins, etc. Send for a Cata¬ 
logue. 

“More Beautitul Still.” —The Valley Record (N. Y.) 
says: “ Wo thought the December number of * Peterson’s 
Mag azi ne* could not be beaten, yet here is the January 
number, even more beautiful still.” 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

BY ABRAM. LIVEZXY, M. D. 

No. II.—Spasmodic and True Croup.— Continued. 

Is the previous number, one of the main causes of spas¬ 
modic croup was duly considered—indigestion, or improper 
food in the alimentary canal; in which connection more 
stress should be laid upon the pernicious custom, especially 
in the country and villages, of giving co*e to visiting chil¬ 
dren. Scarcely are the mother and child received, ere the 
party visited brings In a large Blice of her richest cake, and 
places It In the hands .of the babe. At the tea-table, M a 
little of everything” is allowed. The meal is finished with 
more cake, and the child soon after is taken home filled to 
repletion, if not sick 1 How often do such children, before 
midnight, awake, after a short sleep, with high fever and 
croupy symptoms, let the mother call to mind. The gums, 
if much swollen, purple and congested, may be a source of 
high irritation, and the cause of a sudden attack of croup; 
and, if so found to be, should be freely lanced. 

If there is no appreciable exciting cause, and the child 
has been constantly with and under the watchful care of 
the mothor, and she knows that no food of a heavy nature, 
or indigestible In character, has been given tho child, then 
tho attack can be readily relieved by fractional drop-doses 
of aconite and belladonna, in alternation, every ten or 
twenty minutes. 

But in a majority of cases, and in those prone to the dis¬ 
ease, the alvine evacuations will often be seen to resemble 
white-lead point, pastry, and of intolerable odor. This 
condition must be corrected as soon as possible, as the 
paroxysms will continue, and the child continue to emaciate, 
so long as this state of tho bowels exists. These feeble 
children will derive no benefit from gum-lancing, but will 
bear purging till these morbid secretions of mucus have 
disappeared. Great benefit, also, will be derived from pure 
air, even sea air, and warm salt-water bathing. The diet 
of such children, but a few months old, must be simple; 


merely barley water, or thin gruel, strained, till the first 
eight teeth appear; then mutton broth, rare beef; beef tea, 
etc., may be added. 

This disease, sudden in its attacks, and of short duration, 
must not be confounded with inflammatory or true croup, 
and the mother continue to vomit her child at every 
paroxysm. This is mistaken and fallacious treatment. As 
before said, if these attacks happen soon after the child has 
indulged in nuts, rich cakes, pastry, or even lumpy panada 
or gruel, or a full meal, the stomach must be promptly 
emptied by an emetic, and then the spasmodic respiration 
will cease. 

Truk Croup is inflammatory In its nature, affecting both 
the larynx and upper part of the trachea;, (wind-pipe,) and 
Insidious in Its approach. This acute inflammation of the 
mucous lining of those parts has always a tendency to ter¬ 
minate in the formation of a false membrane on its free 
surface, thus giving rise to the name, membranous croup. 
This disease is generally preceded by a slight attack of 
hoarseness, cough, and remittent fever, for a day or two be¬ 
fore the acute symptome of croup manifest themselves. 
But these symptoms are frequently so mild as to be over¬ 
looked by the busy mother, till she is suddenly startled by 
the child awaking, during the first sleep, with a loud, 
hoarse cough, followed by a sense of suffocation, a whistling 
sound, a painful and hoarse articulation, or complete loss 
of voice; heat of skin intense, and anxiety extreme. 

These attacks may bo unwarily brought on by the mother 
taking a child slightly indisposed, suddenly, from a hot 
room to a cold one, or by accomqanying a friend to the door 
with her babe in her arms, and occupying some ten minutes, 
or more, in the few last words and good-by kiss! Or from 
the habit of children alternating, during their play, the ex¬ 
cessive heat of rooms and out-door exercise; or going out to 
“ cool off,” bareheaded and necks bare. All these habits 
and exciting causes, of not only croup, but catarrh, are, 
more or less, under the control of the mother, and should 
be obviated. If this disease extends into the bronchial 
tubes, as is Indicated by a distressing and almost constant 
rattling respiration, attended with frequent cough, the dan¬ 
ger is great, as this extension is one of tho most frequent 
causes of death. In these cases, the extremities soon grow 
cold; the face assumes a death-like appooranco; the lips 
become purple; stupor succeeds, alternating with a sense¬ 
less stare; the face becomes more and more discolored, and 
death soon closes the distressing scene. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

AS** Every Receipt in (hit Cook-Book ha* been tasted bp a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Scotch CoUops. —Cut the remnants of some cold roast veal 
into about the thickness of cutlets about two inches square. 
Flour the meat well, and fry a light brown color, in butter. 
Dredge again with flour, and add half a pint of water, pour¬ 
ing It in by degrees. Set it on the fire, and, when it boils, 
add an onion and a blade of pounded mace, and let it sim¬ 
mer very gently for three-quarters of an hour. Flavor the 
gravy with a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, half a teaspoon- 
fal of peel, two tablespoonfals of sherry, and a tablespoonfnl 
of mushroom catchup. Give one boil, and serve. 

An Economical and Delicious Wap of Cooking a Rabbit — 
Tako a nice, fresh rabbit, cut it into joints, and fry it brown, 
witn some slices of pickled pork, and some onions, shred fine. 
When nice and brown, take it out of the frying-pan, and put 
it in a stew-pan, with water sufficient to cover it. Pepper 
and Bolt to taste; thicken with some flour and butter; add 
1 forcemeat balls, but be sure not to put tho fat out of the fry- 
1 ing-pan. Let the gravy be the thickness of rich cream. 
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*f Serf, Stewed .—Get half a romp of beef, take out 
******* fl»inkJe the meat sparingly with Cayenne pep¬ 
per, mod bind and tie it up firmly with tape. Pnt into a 
deo-^ma with stock to cover it. Add four tablespoonfula 
d vinegar, two tablespoonfula of catchup, one large bunch 
d •vory herb*, two onions, twelve cloves, pepper and salt 
ktte, and simmer very gently for four or five hours, or 
sntil the mead is perfectly tender, which may be aacor- 
aiwd by piercing it with a thin skewer. When done, re¬ 
wove the tape, place the meat in a deep dish, which keep 
hat. Strain and skim the gravy, thicken it with butter 
mi Soar; add a glam of port wine, and any flavoring to 
sake the gravy rich and palatable. Let it boil up. Poor 
star the meat, and serve. 

DKKEXT*. 

{Hlepe Podding *.—Take eight ounces of bread-crumbs, 
dght ounces of snot, eight ounces of currants, one ounce of 
dD^s-peel, one ounce of orange-peel, a little sugar and nut- 
seg, three eggs, beaten yolks and whites separately, and a 
glass of brandy. Mix well, and shape them Into balls; rub 
tbm over with egg, and roll them in flour. Fry a nice 
fcrown in boiling butter or lard, and drain them on blottlng- 
pper. Or they may be pnt into small moulds and baked ! 
ia the oven. In either case serve with wine or brandy \ 

• Horn Podding. —A pound of raisins, a pound of currants, I 
a yomtad and a quarter of beef-suet, four ounces of chopped 
gig ) eight ounoea of mixed candied peel, one pound and 
ou noe a of bread-crumbs, three-quarters of a pound of j 
Boast sugar, eight eggs, half a pint of milk, a glass and a 
keif of brandy, half an ounce of powdered cloves, and cin- I 
•non and nutmeg, grated; a few coriander-seeds, pounded 
sane grated lemon-peel. Boil six hours. 

JRaoe- MeaL —A pound and a half of beeflsuet, a pound and 
a half of apples, a pound and a half of raisins, a pound and 
s half of currants, a pound and a half of moist sugar, quar¬ 
ts of a pound of candied peeel; half a tumblerful each of 
pert wine and pale brandy; the juice and grated rind of 
tw» lemons; one pinch of salt, and powdered mace, nutmeg, 
mi cinnamon to taste. 

Qwas of Podding*. —8oak a pint of bread-crumbs in boil¬ 
ing milk, and the yolks of four eggs, well beaten, and sugar 
lo taste. Bake in a pie-dish; when cold spread Jam over 
the top, and over that the whites of four eggs, beaten to a 
Rif froth, with four tahleepoonfuls of white sugar; put into 
the ores and bake a very light brown. Flavor with essence 
d vanilla or iwwmw, 

CAKEB. 

Staidk Short-Broad .—Rub one pound of butter and twelve 
wa w of finely-powdered loaf-sugar, with the hand, into 
t»o pounds of flour, and make it into a stiff paste with four 
cgp; roll it out to twice the thickness of a penny-piece; 
cat it Into round or square cakes, notch the edges, put 
Aces of candied peel, and strew some caraway seed on the 
top, and bake them on iron plates in a warm oven. 

dbofek 800 mm *.—Four pounds of flour, one ounce and a 
qasrter of cre am of tartar, two ounces butter or lard, three- 
yrartfrs of an ounce of soda, one ounce of sugar, one ounce 
rfmlt. Bab into the flour the other ingredients, and make 
the whole into a proper consistency with either sweet or 
batter-milk. Bake In a quick oven. 

Sugar Cako *.—Take half a pound of butter, half a pound 
of sugar, one pound of flour, three eggs, milk enough to 
tmm. a dough. Beat the butter and sugar together; whisk j 
the egga light, and add them; then stir in the milk and j 
flour alternately, so as to form a dough. Roll it out, cut it j 
jDto cakes, and bake in a moderate oven. > 


| Caraway Cake. —Sift half a pound of rice-flour into a dish. 

In a deep pan ent np half a pound of flesh butter, and mi* 
| with it half a pound of powdered loaf-sugar. Having warm¬ 
ed them slightly, stir together the butter and sugar till very 
light and creamy. Break five eggs, and beat in a shallow 
pan till thick and smooth. Then stir them gradually into 
the pan of beaten sugar and butter, alternately with the 
floor, a little of each at a time. Add by degrees a teaspoon- 
ftil of powdered cinnamon and nutmeg, mixed, a wineglass- 
flil of rose-water or of brandy, and half an ounce or more of 
caraway seed, thrown in a few at a time, stirring hard all 
the while. Butter a square iron pan; put in the mixture; 
set it in a rather brisk oven, and bake it well. When done, 
silt powdered sugar over it; and when cool, cut into long 
squares. 

Gingerbread-Nut*. —Dissolve a quarter of a pound of butter 
in three-quarters of a pound of molasses, put it into a pan 
large enough to hold the rest of the ingredients, and whon 
almost oold, stir in one pound of dried and sifted flour, half 
a pound of coarse, brown sugar, three-quarters of an ounce 
of ground ginger, and the peel of a lemon, grated; mix all 
these well together, and let it remain till the following day, 
then divide it into pieces, the size of a nut, and bako them 
on buttered tins in a quick oven. 

Chocolate Frosting to Put Between Layer* of Cake. —Three 
cups of crushed sugar, with a little water to dlssolvo it, 
boiled to a syrup till it will hair on the sqoon, whites of two 
eggs, beaten stiff. When the sugar is boiled, pour into it 
the eggs, beating all the time; then put in chocolate enough 
to taste, and color nicely; add a small pinch of tartaric 
add. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fio. 1 .— Evening-Dress or Light-Blue 8ilk.— The front 
of the dress foils very plain, and has one deep ruffle of the 
bluo silk, headed by a very narrow ruffle of white silk 
which stands np. The back of tho dress, which forms a 
train of medium length, la composed of alternate ruffles of 
white and bine silk, to within half a yard of the waist, when 
It is of the blue silk only. Tho deep cuirass basque is of 
white silk in front, strapped across with bine silk, in a dla. 
mond shape, with a narrow ruffle of the white silk on either 
side. 8hort sleeve, with three deep lace raffles. Fichu of 
white lace, low in the neck, finished with a bow on the left 
shoulder, and a rose in a bine lace in front. Blue velvet 
ribbon around the neck; pink roses in the hair. 

Fio. h.—Evknino-Dre 88 or Lemon-Colored Bilk.— The 
back is quite plain; the front and sides are trimmed with 
plaiting of the silk over black velvet. Over-dross of white 
gauze, long, and untrimmed at the back, but trimmed with 
white firings in front, and at the sides, and looped np with 
black velvet bows and pearl hackles. The low waist is of 
the lemon-colored silk, with a point in front, and a deep- 
plaited, fan-shaped basque at the back. It has sleeves, and 
a high drapery of the white gauze, trimmod with bows of 
black velvet. 

Fio. iii. — Dinner-Drr88 or Blue Silk.— The skirt is 
deeply trimmed with knife-plaited raffles, and two quite 
deep pufGi of the silk, edged, top and bottom, by two narrow 
raffles. The waist has a coat basque at the back, is open at 
the neck, and is worn with a black net sleeveless jacket, 
and embroidered with jet, which is quite open in front. 
Tho long, loose sleeves are trimmed to correspond with the 
skirt 

Fio. iv.—Dress or Pink Silk, roR a Shall Evening 
Party. —The skirt is trimmed with two knife-plaited and two 
scalloped flounces, alternating. The apron-front, and long, 
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square, train-shaped tunic at the bock, is formed of alternate ; 
rows of black and white lace. A trimming of the same finishes i 
the high and open waist. Long, plain sleeves, with rows 
of black lace, forming a cuff. Pink roses in the hair. 

Fio. v.— Bai.l-Drxss or Whits Tarlatan. —The front of 
the skirt is trimmed with two flounces, and a puff in front; 
band of tarlatan embroidered In the colors of the natural 
flowers, separating the wide-bottom flounce from the narrow 
one above. The back of the train is plain. The sides are 
trimmed by a wide-plaited ruffle, which passes beneath the 
puff at the back, which is very plain, and is trimmed with 
bouquets of roses, buttercups, daisies, and grasses.' The 
waist and train of the dreas, at the hack, is cut in one, in 
the Princess style, and the waist is low and square in front, 
with a plaited basque. The flowers in the hair, and on the 
front of the waist, correspond with those on the skirt, ex¬ 
cept that the long grasses ore omitted. 

Fio. vi.—Carriaoe-Dressof Smoke-Gray Colored Silk. 
—The under-skirt has two deep ruffles; the upper-skirt one 
narrow one. The low jacket is of black Sicilienne, trimmed 
with a band of black ostrich feathers, edged with a narrow 
band of gray. Black velvet bonnet, with large tea-rose 
under the brim. 

Fio. ni—W alkino-Drem of Olive-Green Camel’s- 
Hair, trimmed with a worsted fringe, worn over a silk pet¬ 
ticoat of the same color. Black cloth jacket, trimmed with 
wide silk galoon and fringe. Olive-green felt bonnet, 
trimmed with olive-green and gray ostrich feathers. 

Fio. vm.~W alking-Dress of Black Silk, trimmed with 
gray and brown plaid limowine. The black under-skirt has 
a bias plaid limousine ruffle; then a knife-plaited one of black | 
silk; then two puffs of the plaid, edged, top and bottom, 
with narrow ruffles of the same. The over-skirt and basque 
are of block silk, edged with a bias band of the limousine. 
The collar is also bias, but the sleeves are mode the straight 
way of the plaid. Large pocket of the limousine on the block 
over-dress. Brown felt hat. 

Fio. ix.—H ouse-Dress, or Evenino-Dress, for Mourning. 
Black silk, and block silk grenadine. The silk Blip is trimmed 
with two narrow t plaitings, headed with a deep flounce, 
fastened down with a row of stitching. Tunic and jacket 
bodice of black silk grenadine. The tunio is gathered 
down the front, and ornamented with bows. There is a 
large gathered pocket, entirely of silk, in the left side of 
the tablier. The bodioe operas, heart-shaped, with silk. 

General Remarks. —We give our usual variety this 
month; two new styles of hair-dressing, ono more elaborate 
than the other, and suitable for small evoning parties, or 
even for large parties, if flowers took the place of the Jet 
ornament and comb; the other simpler, and good for more 
general wear. We also give two of the newest styles of 
bonnets, of the many styles now in fashion, and the back 
and front of a low black velvet waist, to be worn over a thin 
Swiss muslin body, by a young girl. 

The Polonaise Dress, that is, skirt and waist cut in one, 
which is so becoming to most figures, that it has never 
gone quite out of fashion, though for awhile the separate 
skirt and jacket generally replaced it, has come again in 
favor. They are not as frill and puffed in the back as for¬ 
merly, but are straight, simply-shaped garments. There 
are always three long seams down the centre of the back 
and these continue over the tournure. Instead of the sido 
seams commencing in the shoulder-seam, they start like 
the centre one, from the bock of the neck. Worth calls 
this revival the “pelisse Polonaise.” It somewhat resem¬ 
bles a gentleman’s double-breasted frock coat in shape. It 
is open plainly from the waist down the back, has pocket- 
flaps on the sides, and is fastened with buttons in front. 
Some are made of Made brocaded silk, with facings on the 
collar, and cuffs of cardinal red silk, slight lines of the same 
on the seams of the back; others are of black, bosket-woven 


nattS silk, draped with a sash on the tournure. There is no 
decided shape yet popularized, but there is a strong attempt 
to bring Polonaises again into fashion. 

Evenino Dresses are composod of two or three mate¬ 
rials; the very richest brocades, damasks, and velvets, 
being used for middle-aged ladies. 

Large Coats, very much like a man’s overcoat, are gain¬ 
ing favor. They are long and wide, fall in but very slightly 
to the waist, and are by no means graceful; but they are 
comfortablo wear, they are so warm. They are fastened 
with a double row of very largo gimp or silver buttons. 
The sleeves are wide enough to slip on easy, and the square 
pockets are sufficiently roomy to contain a book, a hand¬ 
kerchief, and a purse. They are trimmed either with wide 
braid or with fur, skunk being used on the coffee-colored 
cloth, and lynx on the silver-gray. The most stylish Ulsters 
reach to the feet. Large circular cloaks and long jackets, 

► lined with fur, are also in vogue. Confections of all sorts 

I show a decided increase in length. They ore made of 
heavy Antwerp silks, (which are double-width,) also of 
Sicilienne and ordinary gros grains. They are lined with 
squirrel lock, and bordered with a black fox, or with black 
Alaska sable. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Water-Proof Cloak of Black and Red Plaid* 
cut in a shawl shape, the round hood being sufficiently 
large to be worn comfortably over the head. Dross of any 
dark-brown cashmere. 

Fig. ii.—Water-Proof Costume of Dark-Green. —The 
skirt and basque being trimmed with wido worsted braid. 
“ Red Riding-Hood” of red flannel, pinked at the edges, 
and drawn with **bow of ribbon on the top. 

Fig. iii.—Dress for a Young Lady.— It is of gray 
homespun, trimmed with checked homespun. The skirt ii 
ornamented with two cross-bands of check, each terminat¬ 
ing with a point. At the back there is a plaiting of plain 
material. The tablier has throe b tripos of check down the 
front; it terminates squarely at the back with a chock sash. 
Jacket bodice, with pointed waistcoat. A band of check 
encircles the jacket. The sleeves have plain cuffs, with a 
pointed bond above. Gray felt hat, trimmed with a gray 
wing. 


NOTICES. 

J•9“ In Remitting, for “ Peteraon’s Mogarine,” name, at 
the top of yeur letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

49“ Persons ordoring the Magazino from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of tho work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

49“ When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in friture. 

49* Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. Wo do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

49“ No subscription received, at club prices, for lees than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with cither the January 
or the July number. 

49* Back numbers for 1873, 1874, and 1875, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of tho publisher. 
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SOCIAL LIFE A CENTURY AGO. 

• BY II E N It Y J. VBR.NOS. 

lish models. One of the oldest had been built as 
early as 1700, by a wealthy merchant of that 

day, and became, subsequently, the residence 

of William Penn. We give an engraving of it. 

Another mansion, erected shortly after this, 
likewise for a wealthy merchant, was also a good 



hat was the social 
life of a hundred 
years ago ? How did 
our great grandmo¬ 
thers dress, amuse 
themselves, and 
spend their time? 
We propose, in this 
article, to answer 
the inquiry. 

. SEDAN CHAIR. We select society 

i* Philadelphia, because, in 1776, this city was 

the most typical of the several American ones. 

It was not only the largest and wealthiest, but 

to central position made it a favorite resort 

for visitors in winter. It had well-paved streets, 
hwyd side-walks, when even Paris was with- 
■»at tfcglltMr. It was brightly lit at night also. 

i intersected each other at right 

shaded by noble forest trees. 

after he had been abroad, con- 
elphia the most beautiful city in 

of the wealthy were large and sub- 
of brick, after the best Eng- 




THJE PENN MANSION. 



THE GOVERNORS* HOUSE, 
specimen of the time, and was occupied by sue 
cessive governors. Another, built about 1760, 
belonged to Dr. Duche, Rector of Christ Church. 
Another became the residence of Gen. Washing¬ 
ton, when President. We give engravings of 
all three of these. 

The country-houses, that abounded in the vi¬ 
cinity, were not less spacious and costly. We 
engrave a view of the interior of Hope Lodge, 
where Governor Keith lived, This stately man¬ 
sion was erected as far back as 1720. 

The citizens of Philadelphia were divided into 
two broadly-defined classes, the gentry and the 
tradespeople. The former consisted of the richer 
merchants, the public officials, the professional 
men, and a few proprietors of independent for¬ 
tunes. The tradespeople were easily recognized 
by their plainer attire. Mechanics wore their 
aprons even in the streets. The gentiy and 
tradespeople never mixed socially. 
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The number of families that constituted what 
was called “ society” was comparatively small. 
The city, though the largest, as we have said, in 



REV. DR. RUCHE'S HOUSE. 


the Colonies, had hardly forty-five thousand in¬ 
habitants. New York, however, had only twenty- 
five thousand, Boston about the same, Balti¬ 
more six thousand. Lists of the Assemblies, 
or public dancing parties, which were given 
evei 7 winter by the gentry, have been preserved, 
and they rarely show more than fifty names of 
ladies. The Marquis de Chastellux, who came 
*o America with Rochambeau, holding the rank 
of Major General, was a frequent guest at even¬ 
ing parties in Philadelphia, and he seems never 
to have met more than thirty ladies at a time. 


He describes one of these Assemblies. The 
dances were country dances, and the minuet. 
Let us quote from the lively Frenchman, and try 
to realise the scene, a hundred years ago. “ A 
manager, or master of ceremonies/* he says, 
“ presides. He presents to the gentlemen and 
ladies, dancers, billets folded up, containing each 
a number; thus fate decides the male and female 
partner for the whole evening. All the dunces 



WASHINGTON’S HOUSE. 


are previously arranged, and the dancers are 
called in their turn.’* Certainly rather stiff, ail 
this. The Marquis, at least, seems to have 
thought so. He tells a story, too, of a young 
girl, who began to talk to her partner, and so 
forgot her turn, and whom the Manager reproved 
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by calling out, “ Miss, take care what you are 
about Do you think you came here for your 
pleasure f" 

The Marquis describes a private ball, also, 
which appears to have been even more select. 
“There were near twenty women,” he says, 
“ twelve or fourteen of whom were dancers; 
each of them having her partner, as is the cus¬ 
tom in America; with this partner she dances 
the whole evening, without being allowed to take 
another. It is true,” he adds, ‘‘that every 
severe law requires mitigation, and that it often 
happens that a young lady, after dancing two or 
three first dances with her partner, may make a 


' BALL DRESS, 1776. 

fr«a«itaoe, ok accept of the invitation she has \ 
reodjML Stnpngers have generally the privi- 
IqgfiifMng Complimented with the handsomest 
wefljpu Wll was suspended, toward mid- 

aigjh^||yEOpper, served in the manner of 
different tables. The ball eon- j 

H the morning.” 

rorn at these festivities, were 
i in Europe at the time. A 
, however, than now, but it 
renewed. Women were just 
ow the latest modes as they 
All the richer ladies sent to 
wardrobes in 1776, exactly as 
mad to Paris for them in 1876. 
costume of the day, one of the 
most elaborate, however. Hoops, it will be 


HEAD-DRESS, 1776. 

had their hair dressed, and sat up the whole 
night before. There exists, in a private family 
in Philadelphia, a sketch made by Mf^jor Andre, 
of the head-dress of a famous belle of that period. 
We give an engraving of it here, with this expla¬ 
nation of its authenticity, lest our readers should 
think it a caricature. 

To these balls ladies usually went in sedan 
ohairs. The hoops worn, when in full dress, were 


GENTLEMAN'S FULL DRESS, 1776. 
seen, were enormous. Shoes were high-heeled. 
The hair was worn at the most extravagant 
height, even more so, often, than in the illustra¬ 
tion. It was piled up, and puffed, till the fabric 
became a veritable tower of Babel. The dressing 
of the hair took so much time, that, when a ball 
was given, the hair-dressers hardly had food or 
rest, and many ladies, in order to make sure. 
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so enormous, that it would have been difficult to 
get in or out of any vehicle that was swung 
high. When *a lady entered a sedan chair, the 
chair was brought into the hall, and placed level 
with the floor. Her hoop was then tilted up in 
front of her ; she stepped in ; and in this plight 
she was borne off by two stalwart porterfc. We 
give an illustration of a sedan chair as the 
initial letter of this article. 

The gentlemen invariably wore breeches, silk 
stockings, and shoes, at these entertainments. 
We give one of these costumes, also an elaborate 
one: very few wore coats and waistcoats so much 
embroidered. Boots did not come into use, in 
Philadelphia, even in the streets, until after the 
war. The coat, waistcoat and breeches, in full 
dress, were of silk, or even velvet. Even for 
morning wear, coats were generally gay in color. 
John Hancock, when he came to the first Con¬ 
gress, wore a scarlet coat. We have now before 
us an original miniature of a gentleman, who fell 
in one of the first battles of the war, and who is 
represented in an evening costume of purple silk, 
with an elaborate laced cravat. A fashionable 
riding-dress is thus described. “ I was attired,” 
says the wearer, “ in the most gaudy trappings 
of a French beau; my hair powdered and per¬ 
fumed ; my queue, tied in a double knot; and a 
gold-headed cane, attached to a button-hole of 


my scarlet coat.” This, we must explain,was the 
costume in which he set forth to ride, on horse- 
back, for a journey of sixty miles. 

The women of Philadelphia, the belles of these 
balls, were noted for their erect carriage, grace- 
fill movements, and brilliant complexions. They 
seem to have been a more vigorous race than their 
descendants, though not less beautiful and fasci¬ 
nating. They owed this more robust health, no 
doubt, to their active habits. They lived a good 
deal in the open air. They performed many 
light household duties, which are now left, at 
least in rich families, to servants. They were 
not broken down, in girlhood, as too many now 
are, by excessive and prolonged study. They 
were, in consequence, less nervous. They pos¬ 
sessed gayer spirits. They could endure fatigue, 
even trouble, better. They not unfrequently 
made the journey to New York or Baltimore on 
horseback, wearing a mask to protect the com¬ 
plexion. Sometimes they went even as far as 
Boston in this guise. 

Manners, on the whole, were more primitive 
than now. Among the gentry, good manners 
were moulded on those of the upper classes in 
England; but even with this class something of an 
antique flavor, a half-Arcadian simplicity, re¬ 
mained. One proof of this was the custom, at 
that time prevalent, of sitting at the front door* 



DANCING THE MINUET. 
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on pleasant days, toward evening. Many houses 
had a porch. Nearly all had at least seats on 
each side of the door-steps. Here the young 
ladies sat, dressed in their best; and here the 
young gentlemen came to pay their respects. 
It was a custom more common, of course, with 
the tradespeople than with the gentry; but it 
prevailed with both classes. Nearly everybody 
in business, no matter how extensive, lived in 
the house where it was carried on. 

There was, however, very considerable refine¬ 
ment, with all this simplicity. Many wealthy 
young men went to Europe to study law, or 
medicine, and a few were even graduates at 
Oxford. Girls were always educated in America, 
however; generally at day-schools, or at home. 
There were as yet no boarding-schools in Phila¬ 
delphia. Ladies were not as showily educated 
as their sisters of to-day, but, perhaps, they were 
really better educated, at least for all the pur¬ 
poses of life. In true womanliness, in purity of 
thought as well as of deed, in modesty, and in 
nobleness of character, they certainly were not 
inferior. They spoke, and wrote, a racy, idiomatic 
English . They were sympathetic, without being 
coquettish, earnest without being prudish. They 
mm h to have been infinitely charming. This, at 
least, was the impression they left, not only on 
de Chastellux, but to an even greater degree on 
Iauzan, and others of the younger French offi¬ 
cers, all of whom speak rapturously of their 
naturalness, modesty, sprightliness, and fascina¬ 
tion. We have ourselves read letters, belonging 
to Philadelphia families, written by ladies of that 
day to absent husbands; and there is nothing, 
not even the famous epistles of Mrs. Col. Hutchin¬ 
son, that excels them. 

In fact, letter-writing was cultivated as an art. 
There were no. telegraphs; the mails were slow; 
postage was expensive. Hence a letter was not 
an every-day affair. It always had news, and the 
news was told racily. Something of this habit 
was carried into conversation. Fewer books were 
read then than now, but they were of the very 
best kind, and they were more fully digested and 
assimilated. There was such a thing as talk in 
those days. The French officers mention ladies, 
both in Philadelphia and in Boston, distinguished 
for their brilliant conversation. The talk, when 
studied, did not seem so. The repartee appeared 
to be spontaneous, and usually was. There 
are still left, in Philadelphia, ladies who inherit 
these old traditions, who are vivacious without 
being fast, and whoso chief charm is a certain 
sympathy, or magnetism, or both, which is a 
compound alike of heart and intellect, and which 
is infinitely bewitching. A total absence of self- 
Vol. LXIX.—12 


consciousness, producing the most exquisite ease 
and self-possession, was the charm, then, as now, 
of a high-bred Philadelphia woman. 

We can hardly speak as favorably of the men 
of that day. Swearing was not uncommon, even 
among gentlemen; gaming ran high; hard-drink¬ 
ing was frequent. At all entertainments, punch 
was the beverage. A dinner was a very stately 
affair. The Marquis de Chastellux thus records 
his impressions of one. “It was served,” he 
says, “ in the American, or, if you will, the English 
fashion, consisting of two courses; one compre¬ 
hending the entries, the roast meat, and the 
warm side-dishes; the other the sweet pastry, 
and confectionery. When this was removed, the 
cloth was taken off, and apples, nuts, and chest¬ 
nuts, were served; then healths were drank. 
The coffee, which came afterward, served as a 
signal to rise from table.” Dinners a la Russ$ 
were then an unknown quantity. Even yet there 
are houses in Philadelphia where they are con¬ 
sidered a barbarous innovation. 

Nothing struck this elegant Frenchman, ac¬ 
customed to the atmosphere of Versailles, so 
unpleasantly, and with good reason, as this cus¬ 
tom of drinking healths. Fortunately, it has 
long ago gone out of fashion. “ I find it an ab¬ 
surd, and truly barbarous practice,” he says, 
“ the first time you drink, and at the beginning 
of dinner, to call out successively to each indi¬ 
vidual to let him know you drink his health. 
The actor in this ridiculoup comedy is sometimes 
ready to die with thirst, while he is obliged to 
inquire the names, or catch the eyes of five and 
twenty persons. The most civil of the Americans 
are not content with this general call; every 
time they drink they make partial ones, for ex¬ 
ample, four or five persons at a time.” 

The Philadelphians entertained at tea, as well 
as at dinner. The Marquis describes one of 
these tea-parties as an “ assembly pretty much 
like the conversazione of Italy; for tea here is the 
substitute for the rmfresco” After another tea- 
party, he writes, “ This was the first time, since 
my arrival in America, that I had seen music 
introduced into society, and mix with the amuse¬ 
ment.” He then tells how a young lady present 
played on the harpsichord, for though the piano 
had been invented, it had not yet come into 
general nse, and the harpsichord, which had 
quills instead of hammers, was still the gene¬ 
ral favorite. Another young lady sang, “ with 
timidity,” says the Marquis, “ but With a pretty 
voice.” Then one of the gentlemen sent for 
his harp; accompanied the singer, and played 
several pieces. By this time, the mercurial 
Frenchmen, for there were several present, had 
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become enthusiastic for a dance. So “ the Vi- 
comte de Noailles,” (poor fellows! most of them 
died by the guillotine,) “took down a violin 
which was mounted with harp-strings, and made 
the young ladies dance, while their mothers and 
other grave personages chatted in another room.” 
A pretty picture! Almost idyllic 1 

There were other entertainments. Private con¬ 
certs were held at the houses of many of the 
wealthy. At' these, bits of operas, especially 
burlesques, were sometimes produced. A favorite 
performer was a wit of the day, who afterward 
became a grave judge. Fashionable calls were 
* made in the morning, or strictly Bpeaking, about 
noon. The dinner hour, at least among the rich, 
was from four to five o’clock. 

The dinner-party, after all, was the most fre¬ 
quent method of entertaining; and then, as 
now, Philadelphia was noted for its hospitality. 
Nothing, in the social life of the place, seems to 
have struck John Adams with such force, as 
these dinner-parties. He writes home to his 
wife, amazed at what he thought their luxury 
and prodigality. “ We go to Congress, at nine,” 
he says, “ and there wc stay, most earnestly en¬ 
gaged in debates upon the most abstruse mys¬ 
teries of state, until three in the afternoon; then 
we adjourn, and go to dine with some of the 
nobles of Pennsylvania at four o’clock, and feast 
upon ten thousand delicacies, and sit drinking 
Madeira, Claret, and Burgundy till six or seven, 
and then go home fatigued to death with busi¬ 
ness, company, and care.” 

The country around Philadelphia is one of the 
richest in the world. Its beef, butter, and other 
edibles, were famous even then. Venison and 
canvass-back were common, when in season. The 
West India trade brought plenty of green turtle. 
The cellars of the wealthy had long been famous 
1 for choice Madeira wines. At these dinner-par¬ 
ties full justice was done to every delicacy. The 
consequence was that gout was almost universal. 
Many of the most eminent men of 1776 were 
crippled, by .that disease, long before they were 
fifty; and plenty of their descendants, inherit¬ 
ing the malady, have cause to regret the turtle 
and madcira of “ that good old time.” There 
was actually a club called the “ Glutton.” An¬ 
other club, higher in character, survives to this 
day. Lafayette, os well as Washington, were 
often its guests, at the Fish-House, on the Schuyl¬ 
kill. A glimpse at the manners of the time may 
be get fronra famous punch, which is still brewed 
at this club, after the old receipt; but which we 
moderns dare only sip of, it is so potent, in¬ 
stead ef drinking it by goblets full, as our great 
grandfathers did. 


It must not be supposed, however, that deep 
potations were peculiar to Philadelphia. They 
were the fashion of the times, and prevailed in 
the other Colonies also ; In fact, among all Eng¬ 
lish-speaking peoples. They were even worse 
in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, than in Ame¬ 
rica, as the diaries and letters of that duy abun¬ 
dantly show. Washington was one of the very 
few abstemious men of his generation. 

The wedding entertainments were quite expen¬ 
sive. The house of the girl’s parents was gene¬ 
rally filled with guests to dine, who afterward 
stayed to tea, and subsequently to supper. “ For 
two days,” says old John F. Watson, the gar¬ 
rulous Annalist of Philadelphia, “ punch was 
dealt out in profusion. The gentlemen saw the 
groom on the first floor, and then ascended to 
; the second floor, where they saw the bride: 

; there every gentleman, even to one hundred in a 
: day, kissed her. Besides this, the married pair, 
j for two weeks, Baw large tea-parties at their 
I home, having in attendance every night the 
: groomsmen and the bridemaids.” 

These marriages were almost universally happy. 

; There were no divorce suits at that period, to be 
; the scandal of courts, and the gossip of news- 
: papers. Young couples married for love, and 
; had faith in the fhture. Nothing impressed the 
; French officers so much as the domestic felicity 
: they saw everywhere. The Marquis de Chastel- 
lux, who had remained a bachelor up to the age 
of forty, went homo, and married shortly after, 
on which Gen. Washington wrote him a con¬ 
gratulatory letter, which we quote, for its play¬ 
ful, even jocular character, that could hardly 
have been expected from so grave a personage. 
“I saw, by the eulogium you often made on the 
happiness of domestic life in America,” writes 
the great man, “that you had swallowed the. 
bait, and that you would as surely be taken, one 
day or another, as that you were a philosopher 
and a soldier. So your day has at length come! 
I am glad of it, with all my heart and soul. It 
is quite good enough for you. Now you are well 
served for coming to fight in favor of the Ame¬ 
rican rebels, all the way across the Atlantic ocean, 
by catching that terrible contagion, domestic fe¬ 
licity, which, like the small-pox, is a plague a 
man can have only once in his life.” 

The minuet, of which we spoke in an earlier 
page, was a stately, yet graceful dance, whioh 
has long gone out of fashion. We give an en¬ 
graving of it, with appropriate costumes. 

And now, fair reader, you begin, perhaps, to 
have some idea, *by aid of pen and pencil, how 
| our grandmothers and great-grandmothers lived, 

J a hundred years ago. 
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LOVE UNDER THE SNOW. 


BT NELLIE WILDER. 


•'Ido think it is too bad ; it isn't half fair." 

••What is the trouble?" asked Mr. Williams, 
is be looked up, from his paper, at the troubled 
hoe of his niece, Kate Allison, 

“ Whj, only to think that I left the city, and 
euae off up .here, to spend a quiet winter with 
joa, and all because I was heartily sick of the 
frivolities of the life I was leading there. But, 
just as I fancied myself nicely settled, who 
ibould follow me but that detested Frank Ed¬ 
wards. And, to make the matter worse, you 
insist on my accompanying him to the ball at 
Prairie Centre, to-morrow night." 

“ If you will go to the ball to-morrow night," 
aid her uncle, “you shall not see, nor hear of 
Frank for three months afterward, unless you 
ask for him." 

“Ob, uncle!" exclaimed Kate, bounding to 
her feet with joy. “ Will you do as you say, 
really and truly ?" 

“ Yes, really and truly. Do you agree?" 

“Yes, indeed," said Kate. And she danced 
merrily out of the room. 

“Why, Albert!" exclaimed Mrs. Williams, 
addressing her .husband, as Kate left. “How 
eould you?" 

“Never fear, little wife. It will be all right, 
in time," he replied. 

Mr. Williams, with his quick perception, knew 
Kate almost better than she knew herself, and 
he believed that she really loved Frank in her 
heart, and that all she needed was to be let alone 
for a time, to find it out herself. He knew, too, 
that the more her friends tried to influence her 
in Frank’s favor, the less likely she was to dis¬ 
coter her own feelings toward him. 

The next evening found Kate ready for the 
ball, and in high spirits at the bright prospect 
before her. 

Frank and she started early, for they had near- - 

ten miles to go, over a wild, unbroken prairie, 
*ith not a house, and only one tree, known as 
tbe “ Lone Tree," between Mr. Williams’ and 
ftririe Centre, the little town where the ball 
•*8 to be held. 

“ Now, Edwards, if it is storming to-morrow, 
don’t try to come home," admonished Mr. Wil- 
aa he assisted in wrapping Kate in the 
bnffalo robes. “ I believe from appearances we 
"ill have a * blizzard, 1 as our storms are called, 


before many days; and to be on the Prairie then 
would be to freeze to death, perhaps." 

“ Never fear,’ ’ replied Frank, “ the sleighing is 
splendid, the roads level, and we will soon be 
there.” 

But Kate was more timid, and anxiously asked 
her uncle if he really thought there would be 
one of those terrible storms. Mr. Williams re¬ 
assured her by saying, “ not to-night." 

They rode gayly along for awhile, eiyoying 
the ride over the sparkling snow, and did not 
notice how fast the cloud was rising, that was 
so small when they started. But when they 
reached the “Lone Tree,” the storm, in all its 
fury, burst upon them. 

None but those who have passed through one 
of these storms can have on adequate idea of the 
wild terror of a “blizzard" of the north-west. 
It bursts forth on the most unexpected occasions, 
the wind blowing a perfect gale, and the sheets 
of ice and snow striking with a blinding force 
that none can endure long at a time; all thi 9 , 
with the thermometer at thirty below zero, and, 
perhaps, even lower; it is enough to make the 
stoutest heart quail. What wonder, then, that 
Kate, when she realized that one of those dread¬ 
ed storms was upon them, should give a half- 
smothered cry of fright ? 

Frank reassured her, as best he could, by 
telling her that they were more than half-way 
to their destination, with a good, trusty horse. 
“ We will reach the Centre yet, without much 
difficulty," he said. Then covering her com¬ 
pletely with a buffalo-robe, he urged his horse 
to greater speed, and pushed forward through 
the blinding snow. In an incredibly short time 
the road was blocked up, however; but Frank 
only urged his horse the harder, feeling that 
they were driving for life. On, on they went, 
until Frank thought they were certainly almost 
there, and he knew foil well his faithful horse 
could not endure much more, when he suddenly 
spied a dark object close before him, and at the 
same moment his horse stopped. Getting out of 
the sleigh to see what it was, he found, to his 
horror, that it was the “ Lone Tree," and knew 
they were lost. With a cry of despair, he sprang I 
back into the sleigh, thoroughly frightening Kate, 
who jumped to her feet, asking the cause of her 
alarm. For a moment he did not reply. Then, 
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AT NIGHT. 


with a calmness that surprised himself, he ex¬ 
plained it all to her. 

Kate, with despair in her voice, exclaimed, 

41 Oh, Frank, what shall we do?” 

The answer that struggled on his lips for ut¬ 
terance was, 44 Freeze to death!” But, with a 
powerful effort he forcod it back, and told her 
that the onlj plan he knew of was to form as 
good a shelter os they could of their sleigh and 
robes; thtfn let the snow drift over them, and 
remain there until morning. 

Kate begged him to drive home, but he ex¬ 
plained the uselessness of the attempt. 44 Be¬ 
sides,” said he, 44 1 cannot force our horse through 
the storm any longer. He is completely worn 
out.” 

Kat# gave a reluctant consent, for shp felt that 
Frank was correct; so, with all speed, they ar¬ 
ranged their shelter, for both were already very 
cold. 

For a long time not a word was spoken; each 
seemed busy with thought. Kate, unable to bear 
the silence longer, finally asked Frank to speak 
to her. 

* 4 Speak to you?” said he, 44 1 did not suppose 
you would ever wish to hear me speak again. 
1 thought you must always hate me, for bringing 
you here to freeze.” 

44 Oh, Frank, don’t speak so,” she sobbed, 
hysterically. 

The tone of his voice, more than his words, 
was like a two-edged sword to Kate. She thought 
of the way she had treated him, and the bargain 
she had made with her uncle only the day be¬ 
fore ; all this, unnerved as she was, was more 
than she could bear. She buried her face in her 
hands, unable to say another word. 


Frank drew his arm around her, and there, 
under the snow, he told her the old, old stoiy, 
that is always old, and yet is always new. He 
told her how he had hoped to win her love, and 
how often, when he thought his cup of joy was 
almost full, she had dashed it to the ground, leav¬ 
ing him almost in despair Poor Kate ! she was 
completely conquered. Nestling to him, she ac¬ 
knowledged that she had loved him all the time, 

44 Only everybody tormented me so,” she sobbed, 

44 that I never suspected it.” 

We will not follow them through all the hours 
of that long night. Suffice it to Sky, that time 
sped swiftly, when on the wings of love. Near 
morning the storm abated, and the poor horse 
that had been left to his own devices, went home, 
thoroughly frightening the good people there. 
Mr. Williams made all haste to search for the 
lost ones, fearing, however, that he would only 
find their dead bodies. Taking the direct route 
for Prairie Centre, he came at last to the drift 
that they were under, and spying the corner of 
a buffalo-robe, raised it, and beheld the fugitives 
seemingly enjoying themselves finely, and un¬ 
aware that morning and a fine day were upon 
them. 

With many sallies and jokes he took them into 
his sleigh, and soon had them safe at home. 

At the door, Mr. Williams informed Frank 
that Kate could not see him again for three 
months. 44 That was the condition” she made, 
he said, archly, 44 before she would go with you.” 

Kate’s answer was to box her uncle’s ears. 

44 Don’t listen to such trash,” she said to Frank, 
taking his arm, and with that she marched into 
the house, completely ignoring her uncle’s com¬ 
promise. 


AT NIGHT. 

BT K1NNI1 A. HEPWOBTH, 


Just two little words, mj darling, 
Ton raid at parting this morn, 

▲ whispered good-by of courage, 

Of tenderest wife-1 ovo born. 

I thought, as I caught tho sunshlue 
Of trust in your eyes' clear blue: 
How easy to heed the warning— 
Could I do aught than 44 be true l" 

For then I saw not the trials 
Waiting to darken my way, 

Nor dreamt of hov'ring temptations 
That might have led me astray, 
Had it not been for the good-by, 
Ton uttered with faith so bright, 


That, shining all day before me. 

Has proven a beacon of light, 

Nerving and guiding me onward, 

And bringing at night to you. 

The love which crowdeth with blessings 
One who has helped me 44 bo true I” 

And thus in the unknown future. 
Though toilsome and rough my way. 
From the words you whisper at parting. 
I'll gather strength for each day; 

Ay I for the yean that are ooming, 
Number they many or few, 

In life and through death, my darling, 
To God and you I’ll 44 be true I** 
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HOW DEACON WISEMAN WENT TO THE CIRCUS. 


BT HOSALIE GRIT, 


Deaooh Wiseman, all the old women of the carrying with them hay for their horses, and 
place declared, was 11 dreadful sot in his ways.” cheese and gingerbread for their own refresh- 
In his own family his will was as unchangeable ment, thus saving the expense of hotel-bills, 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. As to Then came the circus. The chariqt was a large, 
his wife, it never entered her meek, little head gilded affair, quite gorgeous to bek6H; a live 
to dispute any of the rules which he laid down; lion rode upon it, unchained, and a hyena, in 
with her, 44 the deacon says,” was the end of all the same free condition, lay at the feet of a 
controversy; and the deacon usually had con- woman. Then there were beautifully-caparisoned 
siderable to say upon all points that came up. horses, stepping proudly to the notes of music; 

Circuses were his especial abomination, and it and quite a procession of cute-looking little mules, 
did-seem that all the circus managers in Christen- covered with skins, to represent sebras. 
dom had combined to annoy him, for surely “ I think I should like to go to this circus,” 
there was no place visited so frequently as Oak- said Estelle. 44 1 never went to one in my life.” 
ville by these 44 inventions of the Evil One,” as The old deacon looked up as if he had felt a 
the deacon termed them. When their advertise- sudden shock of electricity, 
ments appeared in the village paper, he would ««Why do you care to go, Estelle ?” 

solemnly read them aloud, at the breakfast-table, 44 Oh, because I never have been, and I should 

with such comments as he considered appropri- like to see what they do. Besides, it is so dull 
ate ; he would piously thank Heaven that no one here, there is so little going on.” And then she 
belonging to him was so far gone on the road to flew to the front door, to take a survey of a 

perdition, and so lacking in self-respect, as to be group just in from the country. There were 

willing to be seen in such a place. Then he the farmer, his wife, and ten children, all crowd- 
would furnish his children with money as gravely ed into one wagon, and all looking the picture 

as though he were providing for their funeral of hap^y expectancy; while two of the boys 

expenses, remarking, were so full of delight that it was effervescing in 

44 You can do as you please about going to the a series of somersaults performed over the other 
circus. I wish you all to act from your own con- occupants of the wagon. 

Tictions of the right, not from compulsion. But 44 Perhaps, father,” said Mrs. Wiseman, 44 we 
you know my views on the subject.” had better not undertake to thwart Estelle, as 

To attend the circus in the face of all this, re- she seems anxious to go, she may think we wish 
quired more courage than the deacon’s children to control her.” 

generally possessed. There was a single excep- 44 1 have nothing to say,” replied the deacon, 
tion, however. 44 Of course, Estelle must do as she pleases; but 

His son, Aristarchus, had grown to the estate of 1 it does seem as though Satan had crept into my 
manhood, married, and brought his bride to his household.” • 

father’s house. She was a bright, merry young Mrs. Wiseman looked mournful, as she felt it 
thing, a universal favorite, and soon wound her- her duty to do in conformity with the deacon’s 
self around the old deacon’s heart to a surprising present frame of mind. Then she sought her 
extent. Not long after she came to Oakville, a son, Aristarchus, and suggested, that as Estelle 
circus was advertised, and the deacon, faithful had evidently set her mind upon going to the 
in the discharge of his duty, discoursed upon circus, perhaps he had better take her. Aris- 
the iniquity of such exhibitions, and wondered tarchus learned that many of the best families in 
that the performers were not struck dead, as a town were to be represented there, accordingly 
righteous judgment upon them, for their wick- he invited his wife to go. 

•dness. Estelle found everything new to her, and she 

Estelle, the young bride, was very much enjoyed the performances as much as any of the 
amused, during the morning, to see the people children. At the tea-table she was quite full of 
pour in from the surrounding country. Whole what she had seen, and astonished the deacon, 
families, including the unconscious babe, drove as well as the other members of the family, by 
in, in their farm-wagons, from many miles away, breaking forth with, 
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HOW DEACON WISEMAN WENT TO THE CIRCUS. 


44 Father, you ought to go to the circus !” 

44 I go to the circus ?” 

44 Yes, certainly; you have no idea of the won¬ 
derful things they do there.” 

44 I hope I never may have,” piously ejacu¬ 
lated the deacon. 

Estelle paid no heed to this, but continued. 

44 One man stood on a globe about two feet in 
diameter, and walked upon it all around the in¬ 
closure ; then, still keeping it under his feet, he 
walked up and down an inclined plane.” 

44 You don’t mean to tell me that a man did 
that, and never slipped I” exclaimed the deacon, 
who had no more idea of what transpired at a 
circus than an infant; for his views in regard to 
it were so well known, and so emphatical, that 
no one had ever before ventured to describe it 
to him. 

44 Indeed I do,” replied Estelle, 44 and they 
did much more wonderful things than that. 
Why, father, one man stood on the ground, 
while another climbed up him, and stood upon 
his shoulders; then a third climbed up them 
both, and Btood upon the shoulders of the second 
man. 

44 Do tell I” exclaimed the deacon and his wife, 
in the same breath. 44 And they didn’t tumble 
over?” 

44 No, indeed. But after they had stood for a 
few moments, the top one ran down the other 
two as nimbly as a squirrel, and sprang lightly 
to the ground; then the lowest one seized a man 
in eaoh hand, and, with the one still on his 
shoulder, he walked half across the inclosure.” 

44 That won’t do, Estelle!” cried the deacon. 

44 1 was beginning to believe your first story, but j 
this is utterly impossible. I see that you are ] 
trying to impose upon my verdancy.” 

44 Indeed, father,” put in Aristarchus, 44 she 
is not joking at all; everything she has told you 
is positively true.” 

• 44 You ought to go and see for yourself,” added 

Estelle. 44 1 know you would be delighted.” 

44 What else did they do?” inquired the dea¬ 
con, unable to repress his curiosity. 

44 A man rode a horse swiftly around the ring, 
while his little daughter, six years old, stood 
straight upon the top of his head, with nothing 
to support her.” 

“The poor little thing!” sighed Mrs. Wise¬ 
man. 44 And she lived?” 

44 To be sure she did.” 

44 What else did they do?” again demanded 
iho deacon, leaning forward, breathlessly, while 
his tea remained untasted, and he had forgotten 
to help himself to a biscuit. 

44 1 shall not tell you anything more,” replied 


Estelle, laughing. 44 You must go and see for 
yourself; go this evening, father; it will do you 
good, and surely there is no harm in it.” 

44 1 go to the circus?” said the deacon, hesi¬ 
tating. 44 Do you really advise me to go ?” 

44 Of oourse, I do,” said Estelle. 44 You ought 
to go.” 

The other members of the family exchanged 
meaning glances, and did their best to conceal 
their amusement. 

When all arose from the table, the old deacon 
walked up and down the hall, musing upon 
what he had heard. He did very much wish to 
see for himself the wonderful things which had 
been described to him. Then Estelle came up, 
and passed her hand through his arm. 

44 Come, father, it is time for you to get ready 
to go.” 

44 Do you really mean that I had better go to 
the circus ? How can I ?” 

44 Why, it is the easiest thing in the world. 

; Here, you are within a stone’s throw of it.” 

44 True. But had I better go ?” 

44 Certainly. I really think you ought to go. 
How can you speak for or against that which 
you know nothing at all about ? After you have 
been once, you can advise intelligently on the 
subject.” 

44 A very good argument,” said the Deacon. 
44 1 had not thought of that beforeand, shortly 
after, the old women of Oakville put on their 
bonnets, and went out to inform their neighbors 
that they had 44 jest seen Deacon Wiseman a goin’ 
to the curcus ! Couldn’t it be that he had took 
leave of hiB senses.” 

The Deacon now saw sights such as had never 
assailed his vision, waking or Bleeping, before. 
He laughed until the tears ran down his cheeks, 
and sat leaning forward, with breath suspended, 
while Borne of the most daring feats were being 
performed. Finally, he was unable longer to 
contain himself, and, seizing his hat, he ran 
home, that his effervescing feelings might have 
some vent. 

44 Mother, mother!” he called, frantically, 
through the house. 

44 What is it, father? Is the village on fire?” 
cried the partner of his bosom, springing from 
her bed, in alarm, and appearing before her ex¬ 
cited lord in white drapery. 

44 No, no!” was the response. 44 But such 
wonderful things they are doing at the circus! 
I had to come home to tell you. Why, mother, 
women stand upright on horses going at fiill 
speed; and then, as if that were not enough to 
break their necks, they have hoops put in their 
way, and they spring through them, landing on 
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•Aeir feet, on their horses’ backs, they keeping 
cp the same speed all the time !” 

“Ion don’t say so I” 

“Y«, I do!” contradicted the Deacon. 44 Then 
i nan rode two horses at once, both going at 
fell speed. He was standing up, with a foot on 
eidi, and a little boy stood straight on the top 
of bis head!” 

“And he didn’t tumble off?” 

“No, indeed. I was expecting him to every 
siant*; and was so glad to see the doctor there, 
bniy, in case he broke his neck. Men walk 
ip each other, as if they were ladders, and stand 
a each other’s heads and shoulders, j ust as if that 
were what heads and shoulders were made for.” 

44 Why, how you talk! What is the world 
easing to ?” 

•• 1 tell you, mother, it is well worth seeing; and 
if you were dressed, 1 would have you go along. 
Em I must be off, or I shall lose some of it.” 

It was not long before the Deacon rushed in 
ipin. 

“Mother, mother! It won’t do for you to 
mia all this. You must get up and dress your¬ 
self and come to the circus. A man climbs 
up a rope, to a horizontal bar, which is thirty 
fea high, and hangs there for some seconds, 
saspentled by his hands; then he reverses him- 
self, and hangs suspended by his feet, head 
downward. It seems to make no difference with 
its* fellows which end they stand on. Then 
lAother man comes on, and the first one catches 
km by the ankles, and they both hang head down¬ 
wards. But come, mother, aren’t you ready? 
We shall lose a great deal.” 


44 Yes, I believe so,” replied his wife, absently. 

44 But do you think they are real men, or aren’t 
they just images dressed up, and made to move 
by pulling wires ?” 

. 44 Not a bit of it,” replied the Deacon. 44 They 
are just as much alive as you and I are.” 

44 Now, mother!” exclaimed Aristarchus, laugh¬ 
ing, as he met the couple at the front door, 

4 ‘ pray, do go back and put on your bonnet. 
Don’t disgrace us all by running off to the circus 
in your night-cap.” 

44 Oh, I forgot all about that!” replied Mrs. 
Wiseman, hastily making the desired change. 
44 1 was in such a hurry to see those two men 
hanging in the air, with their heads down¬ 
wards.” 

44 1 hardly think you will sec that performance,” 
retorted her son. 44 They don’t usually remain 
in that position for over three weeks at one 
time.” • 

However, Mrs. Wiseman saw enough to make 
her rise on tiptoe, and hold her breath with 
anxiety. She 44 never saw anything like it.” 
She declared 44 all the men acted as if they were 
made of India-rubber, and strung on wires, and 
they seemed to feel just as much at home on 
| their heads as on their feet.” 

For days the Deacon could talk of nothing but 
the wonderful things he had seen at the circus. 

44 Then, father, you think some of the 4 inven¬ 
tions of the Evil One’ are well worth seeing, do 
you?” remarked Estelle, slyly. 

The Deacon fidgeted, cleared his throat, and 
finally concluded that we could not always judgo 
of things until we had seen them for ourselves. 


ADELAIDE MOORE. 


BY FRANK FULLER. 


Ok, many and many a year ago, 

In a cottage by the moor, 

A maiden there lived, whom angels knew, 

By the name of Adelaide Mooro; 

And this maiden was loved, and loved by me, 
In this distant region of yore. 

The angels envied her love and mine, 

In this cottage by the moor; 

They envied the hope of a heaven below, 

Of me and my Adelaide Moore; 

And seraphs above came wooing my love. 

And whispered their mystical lore. 

The angels of light knelt down at night, . 

In this cottage by the moor, 

And took my bride from my sorrowing side— 
My bride, my Adelaide Moore, 
let never forever can seraphs dissever 
My soul from the soul I adore. 

Through nebulous mists thsy bore her Ikr, 
My beautiful Adelaide Moore; 


Nor marked the place of her sepulchre, 

In this distant region of yerc. 

Yet I follow her eyes, streaming down from the skies, 
Beside the loud-eoundiug shore. 

I follow her eyes, bending down from the skies, 
Her violet eyes of yore, 

To shadowy graves, near madrigal waves, 

Along the resounding shore; 

Yet her soul ever smiles, ’mid Elysian isles, 

The soul of my Adelaide Moore; 

It ^earns and glides o’er the ghoul-haunted tides, 
That never will reach the shore. 


I dwell alone In this world of moan. 

From my beautiful Adelaide Moore; 

My heart never longs, without bringing me songs 
Of my beautiful Adelaide Moore; 

And dreams never rise, but I see the bright eyes 
Of my darling, my bride, my life in the skies, 
Breathing their love-songs of yore, 

Their songs of tho dim, distant yore. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 126 . 


CHAPTER VII. 

When Miriam had left her lover, in the man¬ 
ner narrated in an earlier chapter, he remained, 
for some time, motionless, stupefied, and bewil¬ 
dered. But recovering his self-possession, he 
realized that it would be impossible, after what 
had passed, to remain a guest at the villa. Ac¬ 
cordingly he took out his tablets, wrote a hurried, 
vague apology to the Prince, and then summoned 
his principal servant. 

44 I am suddenly called away,” he said. “ Get 
ready my horses and attendants, and follow, with 
the luggage, on the road to the coast. I will walk 
ahead.” 

The servant was too well trained to betray his 
surprise, and departed on his errand; while the 
young Roman, casting one last look toward the 
house, bent his steps down the hill-side. 

He walked on, until the sun was high in the 
heavens, his thoughts in such a tumult that he 
hardly knew what he did. Now anger got the 
better of him, and he bitterly reproached Miriam: 
now his sense of justice prevailed, and he be¬ 
moaned his adverse fate. At last even his pre¬ 
judices began to bo shaken. 

44 After all,” he said, “ what do I know, except 
by hearsay, against the Christians? Can it be 
possible that one so pure, so noble-minded as 
Miriam, can hold to a faith that is guilty of the 
abominable crimes imputed to this one ? Surely 
there must be some mistake. Miriam is inca¬ 
pable of that hatred toward all the human race 
which is attributed to her sect. On the contrary, 
she has frequently said that all men are of one 
blood, that they have a common Father on High, 
and that the true Deity is not an avenging foe, 
but a beneficent parent. I had thought these 
wero her sentiments as a Hebrew believer, and 
they struck me as strange, after what I knew of 
the intolerance of that faith ; but they are evi¬ 
dently her convictioHB as a Christian ; and if so, 
then the popular cry against the Christians must 
be an error.” 

A single incident, often the most trivial, some¬ 
times decides a life-time. At that moment, the 
young Roman was half-minded to turn back, 
apologize for what he had said, and ask to be 
instructed in Christianity, when the arrival of 
his servants diverted his attention, and directly 
188 


after, a body of Roman cavalry was seen winding 
down a hill in front, and the leader of the cohort, 
on coming up, recognized the young noble, and 
stopped respectfully. 

“ I am,” he said, 44 the bearer of a message to 
you. By great good fortune I find you here. 
The general-in-chief, concerned for your safety, 
has sent me to say, that, fearing he may yet 
have to move on Jerusalem, he hardly thinks 
it safe for you to remain there. I am glad to 
find that you have already taken the alarm. 
These are my dispatches.” 

The letter was from Titus himself, offering the 
young man a command in the army, and urging 
him to leave Jerusalem at once. 4 4 Even the power 
of Imperial Rome,” it concluded, 44 cannot protect 
you, if you remain. You will surely be mobbed. 
Come and join us 1 Your own personal merits, 
to say nothing of the claims of your family, will 
assure you rapid promotion. But if you prefer 
to return to Italy, I will give you an escort to 
! Cesarea, and commend you, myself, to my august 

I t father, Vespasian.” 

Two days later found the young man at the 
camp of Titus. The martial impulse ran in his 
blood, as in that of all of his race: so he decided 
to stay and watch the progress of events. No 
doubt the hope that he might see Miriam again 
somewhere and somehow, assisted him to come 
to this conclusion. 

Wo must not suppose that Titus was wholly 
absorbed by his preparations for war. The 
Roman general was fond of relaxation, even 
of pleasure, and was surrounded by what was 
almost a court, for the wives of his principal 
officers had followed from Cesarea, bringing 
many fair and noble virgins with them. It was 
on age also of exceptionally fascinating women. 
In the marble busts that have come down to us, 
we behold a type of beauty, not indeed the very 
highest, not such as that of Miriam, but one 
which, from its very voluptuousness, was, to the 
luxurious nobles of the time, even more gener¬ 
ally alluring. There never was a period in his¬ 
tory indeed, not even that of Louis the Fifteenth, 
when society was at once so polished and yet so 
sensual. Messalina and Agrippina are names 
that recall vices of the worst kind, nay, if we are 
to believe Tacitus, crimes of the darkest dye 
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no. Bat there was nothing in their faces to 
betrej this. On the contrary, they were rarely 
beaotiful, and with a beauty only short of the Tory 
tytat. The greatest of living sculptors has j 
oted it as his opinion, that, in the bust popu- 
krij known as that of Cly tie, we have the like- 
ess of Nero's favorite wife, Poppssa Yet the 
feuares, with their almost infantine grace and 
delicacy, give no idea of that cruelty, which, for 
eighteen hundred years, has been associated with ; 
her name. Berenice, of whom Titus himself was 
10 passionately enamored, had a countenance, as 
mj still be seen in her bust, of absolutely rav¬ 
ishing sweetness. To these bewildering attrac¬ 
tions were added all the arts of the most finished 
coquetry. The languishing glance; the sympa¬ 
thetic manner; the witchery of charms, half, re¬ 
vealed, yet half hid, were as well understood in 
the Rome of the first century as in the Paris of 
the eighteenth. They were even better under- 
Hood, or, at least, more unscrupulously prac¬ 
tised. It was the difference, after all, between 
a aonsual Paganism and a Christian age, even 
though a debased one. 

A dozen beautiful sirens, we can call them no 
las, Tied with each other, in seeking to captivate 
the young noble. Even Titus himself favored 
their designs. “ 1 have heard,” he said, “ that 
Amis is more than half enamored ot some He¬ 
brew princess, and that this entanglement was 
the secret of his lingering so long at Jerusalem. 
Be it yours to win him from this delusion. One 
Bomaa is enough,” with a light laugh, alluding 
to his own passion for Berenice, “ to be capti¬ 
vated by a daughter of Judea. I can preach 
better than I can practise. We must secure this 
prize for some Roman beauty.” 

There was one of these beauties, and a great 
heiress, who bore a striking resemblance to Mir¬ 
iam, if that can be called a resemblance where 
the higher element, the soul, was almost utterly 
wanting. But the likeness, in mere person and 
&ce, was quite close. It attracted the young 
noble immediately. A heart is often caught in 
the rebound. Very soon the fair Julia began to 
be congratulated on her conquest. 

“I don’t know,” she said to her confidante. 
“He is incomprehensible. At times I am sure 
be is mine: his eyes look it; love trembles 
in his voice. Then, all at once, his thoughts 
•wm far away. I fear that his attachment 
b that Hebrew girl is stronger than we have 
been told. What incantations does she prac¬ 
tise?” 

Meantime months passed, and the siege began. 
Bat while the mighty engines thundered at the 
**118, while the beleagured thousands began to 


suffer the pangs of famine, the dance, and song, 
and feast went on, in scores of the beautiful 
villas without the city, which had been aban¬ 
doned by their owners, and were now occupied 
by the Romans. Titus himself appeared at the 
choicest of these entertainments, and banqueted 
reclining on a couch and garlanded with flowers; 
while fair women sought his smiles, and Lydian 
boys played on flutes, and beautiful female slaves 
waited at the table. And after the feast was 
over, lovers walked in the villa grounds, and ex¬ 
changed vows, under the soft light of oriental 
skies. 

In these festivities, the young Roman partici¬ 
pated also, as became his rank and the fashion 
of the times. Gradually he began to spend more 
and more of his days with the beautiful Julia. 
She, on her part, originally intending only to 
gratify her vanity through his conquest, was 
now herself a captive. She loved with all the 
passionate fervor of Italy, and, loving thus, 
omitted no art, neglected no fascination, to secure 
the object of her affections. He, on his side, 
began to ask himself, seriously, why he should 
not accept the good things the gods had thus 
provided for him? “I shall never see Miriam 
again,” he said. “There is a gulf between us 
that is impassable. Is it wise to abandon life to 
a hopeless dream?” 

Has the reader ever seen the opera of Tann- 
hauser ? Or read the medieval-legend on which it 
is founded? If so, he or she can understand, 
in some degree at least, the temptations of 
the young Roman. Like the hero of that 
story, he began insensibly to yield to the sor¬ 
cery of the senses. For what the blandish¬ 
ments of Venus were to Tannhauser, that the 
voluptuous personality of this woman was to the 
Roman. 

One evening, after a banquet prolonged beyond 
midnight, with wine, and song, and languishing 
looks, when even the coldest natures had be¬ 
come impressionable, he and she sauntered, 
alone, down a thick alley of cedars, that cast an 
almost impenetrable shade. Gradually her whis¬ 
pered words, her sighs, her passionate glances 
fired his blood. Her white, rounded arms, bare 
to the shoulder, clung to him; her lips were 
close to his own ; a curl brushed his cheek. In 
; another moment he would have clasped her to 
his heart, and uttered words which would have 
; bound him to her forever, when, suddenly, 
through the night air, deep and sonorous, and 
: coming from some unseen source, rose an awful, 

: and what seemed a warning, cry. 

“Woe, woe,'’ it said, “woe to Jerusalem. 
Woe, woe, woe!” 
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His fair companion started from his Bide in 
affright. Like all of her race and creed, she 
was profoundly superstitious. The words, in¬ 
deed, were in the Hebrew language, and she did 
not understand them; but the tone was such 
that she felt, instinctively, that they had some 
awful meaning, for they made her blood freeze 
cold. 

The young Roman shuddered also. He re¬ 
membered where, and when,, he had heard those 
words before. Was it, indeed, a warning? He 
looked around, but could see no one. 

“ Woe, woe, woe,” cried the unseen speaker. 
“A voice of ruin from the East and from the 
West, from the North and from the South; a 
voice of ruin against the City and against the 
Temple, against the bride and the bridegroom, 
and against all the people 1” 

Superstitious terror had now overcome all 
other feelings in his companion. Her limbs 
would scarcely support her. She clung, in des¬ 
perate fear, to the young Roman. 

“ Take me away,” she cried, “ take me away. 
Oh, what awful imprecations 1 Is it an angry 
god?” She glanced in horror around. 

As she fled, dragging the young Roman with 
her, her paco increased to a run, but the fear¬ 
ful voice followed. 

“ Woe, woo,” it said. “ To the bride and the 
bridegroom. Woe, woe I” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

It was the next day after this incident. Our 
hero, temporarily disillusioned, and still quiver¬ 
ing with the memory of that awful cry, had felt in 
no mood for visiting the beautiful Julia. On the 
contrary, ho began to think of many neglected 
duties, and, among others, went to visit a sick 
soldier belonging to his command. Here lie 
found a stranger, whose face seemed not unfa¬ 
miliar. 

“Surely,” he said, “I have met you before; 
but I cannot recall where.” 

The stranger, a venerable man of saintly pres¬ 
ence, answered, 

“ I have seen you, noble sir, at the house of 
the Prince-” 

“Ah, I remember. You are a Hebrew rabbi, 
I believe. Do you know,” he said eagerly, “ any¬ 
thing of the Prince or his daughter?” 

“ They arc shut up in Jerusalem. The Prince 
believed that his duty led him there.” 

“ And you?” 

“ I thought differently.” He hesitated a mo¬ 
ment, and then said, “You are a Roman noble, 
&nd can be trusted. I am no Hebrew rabbi, but 


a Christian teacher, and my call was to remain 
outside.” 

“ A Christian !” exclaimed his hearer. A sud¬ 
den suspicion flashed on him. “ But what do you 
here? Is my legionary a Christian also? I 
have heard that your strange, your detestable 
sect, makes great progress among the common 
people.” 

“Call it not detestable,” interposed the old 
man, kindly, lifting one* hand in deprecation. 
“ You little know what you malign. Ah! I 
would to God,” he added fervently, “you could 
but see the truth, and be as we are, always ex¬ 
cepting the persecutions we endure.” 

The young Roman thought of Miriam, of her 
purity, and of the atmosphere of a higher life 
which seemed ever to surround her. He recalled 
his half-formed resolution, on the day he had 
left her, to return, and ask to be instructed in 
the truths of Christianity. He laid his hand on 
the old man’s arm. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said. “ I ought not 
to have used that phrase. And I can, as you 
say, be trusted. I will not betray you, nor your 
convert here. Nay i I would fain know something 
of this Christianity which Miriam professes. 
Ah! tell me something of her.” 

“ I know nothing. We have not heard a word 
from the Prince since the siege began. But 
once or twice I have been informed that his 
tall, soldierly figure has been seen on the ram¬ 
parts. The prayers of the faithful go up, daily, 
for him and for his daughter,” he added, fer- 
vently. 

They had much more conversation; and be¬ 
fore they parted, the old man said to his com¬ 
panion ; 

“ If you are in earnest, come with me to-night. 
I have to administer to a small congregation of 
believers, and you can then see for yourself what 
manner of persons we are.” 

Accordingly, when darkness had sot in, the 
old man called for the young noble, and together 
they proceeded to an abandoned villa, a mile or 
more from the camp, where, in an upper cham¬ 
ber, about fifty persons were assembled. A few 
of them appeared to be natives of the country, 
but mixed with them were Greeks, and Egyp¬ 
tians, and Parthians, and even Assyrians, and 
also, much to the visitor’s surprise, many 
Roman soldiers. After singing a hymn, there 
was a short prayer, and next another hymn 
was sung. Then the old man arose and began 
to speak. 

His discourse consisted of a short statement 
of what Christians believed, and was substam 
tially the same profession of faith, as that which 
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has come down to us, in what is called the Apos¬ 
tles’ Creed. But it was delivered with all the 
earnestness of one, who had been ootemporary 
with the events of which he spoke, and who, 
though not himself a disciple at that time, had 
subsequently been personally acquainted with 
the apostles. 

“I was present, brethren,’* he said, “at the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost, at Pentecost. I 
saw Peter heal the lame man at the gate called 
Beautiful. I was among those who were praying, 
at the house of Mary, the mother of Mark, when 
Peter came to us, after the angel had loosed him 
from prison. It is on no hearsay evidence, there¬ 
fore, that I build my faith. Of all that I speak, 
Ido know, and of a certainty,” he added with 
emphasis. “I was present when Herod, robed 
in his royal apparel, sat on his throne, and made 
that oration to the people, against those who 
believe, that caused his parasites to cry out, * It 
is the voice of a god, and not of a man.’ It was 
for this, the angel of the Lord smote him, as all 
know, because he gave not God the glory, so that 
he was eaten with worms and died miserably. By 
these and many other signs we are assured of that 
which we believe, and we glorify God therein. 

“However, my brethren,” he continued, “if 
any man should think us given way to a delusion, 
let him consider that we win no wealth or honor, 
are benefited in no worldly way, by becoming 
Christians. Every inducement, on the contrary, 
lies in the opposite direction. To adopt our faith 
is, literally, to take up the Cross. We must tear 
ours el res from father and mother, brother and 
abler, sometimes from even wives and children; 
we must meet obloquy, poverty, outlawry, fre¬ 
quently death itself. What saith Paul himself, 
in his epistle to the Corinthians, a copy of which 
one of the brethren has but lately sent to me ? 
'Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and 
s<lay have I been in the deep; in journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among 
fsbe brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness.’ And after that, 
fcnd but recently, we know, he Buffered death. 
Bo, too, did Peter. So did the blessed James, 
before them, at the hand of Herod. And why 
do we face the axe, eveft crucifixion, when there 
is worldly honor and greed on the other side? 
It is because, ms Paul hath said in the same epis¬ 
tle, we must all appear before the judgment seat 
ef Christ.’' 


He paused a moment , looking around his audi¬ 
ence, until finally his eye fixed itself on the 
young Roman. Then he resumed: 

“For the great secret of our faith, that in 
which it differs from all others, is that it teaches 
the Resurrection of the Dead. Not obscurely, 
not as a blessed possibility, as with some of the 
Roman and Greek philosophers, but os an actual 
fact, of which the Resurrection of our Lord, 
known to more than one here present, is a type, 
and will remain forever a proof. What saith 
Paul again? ‘Now I Bay this, brethren, that 
flesh And blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God; neither doth corruption put on incorrup¬ 
tion. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and 
we shall be changed. For this corruptible must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal must put 
on immortality. So when this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption, and this mortal Bhall 
have put on immortality, then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written, Death is swal¬ 
lowed up in victory. Oh Death, where is thy 
sting. Oh Grave, where is thy victory ?’ ” 

The burning words, the spiritual exaltation, 
the sure confidence with which this old man 
spoke of the future life, in which a glorified 
body, freed from the weaknesses of the flesh, 
should be the heritage of believers, carried oon- 
viction to the young noble. Ho felt that, all his 
days, he had been stumbling along darkly ; that 
his fathers’ faith gave him no certain hope of 
immortality; and yet, ever since ho could re¬ 
member, he had thirsted for some such assur¬ 
ance of a life to come that should be certain and 
authoritative. 

But he resolved, before committing himself 
openly, to inquire further. For this purpose, 
he procured, the i*ext day, from the speaker, 
such written expositions of the Christian faith 
as were then available. He studied, in this way, 
the acts of the great Teacher, as ho went up and* 
down Palestine, healing the sick, feeding the 
hungry, preaching glad tidings to the poor. He 
read and read the Parables; pondered over the 
Sermon on the Mount; was moved to alternate 
pity, indignation, and admiration by the closing 
events of Calvary. 

All this time the siege went remorselessly on. 
The New City had fallen, famine had set in, the 
days of the Temple even were numbered. In 
vain the young Roman tried to obtain informa¬ 
tion of Miriam. Spie9 brought intelligence of 
public events, of the struggles of tho factions, 
but rarely anything about private individuals in 
general. At last the news of tho Princo’s assas- 
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sination came to hand. This increased the young 
man’s anxiety for Miriam tenfold. He pictured 
her now os without a protector, friendless, sus¬ 
pected, perhaps herself about to fall beneath the 
secret dagger. 

Finally the Temple was stormed. The young 
Roman was with Titus, when the inner cloisters 
were carried, and helped to cut down, with his 
own sword, some of the most violent of the de¬ 
moralized soldiery. But, as we have seen in an 
earlier chapter, the effort to check the rapine 
and butchery failed. The Holy of Holies was 
sacked; the flames seized on all; and. the House 
of Solomon, and Hezekiah, and David went up 
in smoke and Are. 

It was the night after this, that the old man 
again appeared, asking for the young noble. 

“Have you heard anything of Miriam?” 
eagerly said the latter. “Perhaps you have 
means of information that fail us. Surely, she 
could not have been among those who fell yes¬ 
terday.” 

“ No, she is at her father’s palace,” he said, 
“ in the Upper City; that is, if she still lives; and 
it is borne in on me, with especial significance, 
that she does live.” 

“ I rejoice unspeakably to hear you say so,” 
answered his host. “ Perhaps the leaders in the 
Upper City will now accept terms; and in that 
event she will yet be saved.” 

The old man did not reply that he knew John : 
and Simon too well to expect them to surrender; ; 
for he could not bring himself to destroy the last| 
gleam of hope in the young man’s breast. J 

“ I have come to tell you,” he said, “that a ) 
few of the faith fill meet again to-night, and I | 
thought, perhaps, you might wish to be there, I 
especially as one will be present, who not only 
has seen, in person, our risen Lord,” he spoke 
now in an awed voice, “ but was with Him in 
most of His ministrations.” 

“One of the twelve, do you mean ?” answered 
the young Roman, in a voice hardly less awed. 

“ One of the twelve, and that one, whom many 
call the 1 best beloved.’ There is some risk, but 
we have chosen a house much more remote than 
the other, and a later hour, that of midnight. I 
came, believing that if you had doubts still, you 
will have none after hearing this holy man.” 

Beyond Bethlehem, in a secluded valley, the 
young Roman found the house to which he had 
been directed, and to which he had gone on foot, : 
and unattended, the better to escape observation. 
He noticed, among the audience, several soldiers, 
and even a Centurion. He himself wore a dress 
which concealed his rank. 

The services were similar to those on the last 


occasion. After the singing of the seoond hymn, 
an aged man arose, apparently about seventy 
years old, with a frame slightly bent, and with 
long, thin, silvery hair, falling low down on bis 
shoulders. His face arrested attention before 
he uttered a word. It was one which told & 
tale of many sorrows, but of sorrows that bad 
been overcome, and its prevailing expression 
now was that of perfect calm, of almost divine 
benignity. His voice was low and musical, and 
full of pathos, the tones almost infantine in their 
sweetness. 

| “ BelovecT,” he said, extending his long, thin, 

| transparent hands over the congregation, as if in 
t silent blessing, “ this is the message that ye 
heard from the beginning, that tee should love one 
another .” 

With this exordium, he began a narrative of 
events that he had witnessed in connection with 
Him—something like that told in the Gospels, 
only more condensed. Its peculiaritly, however, 
was that it paused, everywhere, to speak of God 
as a God of love. “ Little children, love one an¬ 
other,” he would say, as the narrative went on. 

But it was not mere lip-service, not merely 
professions of good-will, that he meant by this, 
as he took care to enforoe on his hearers. “ Let 
ils not love in word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth,” he continually said. 

The text, to which he ever recurred, was the 
necessity of charity in its widest sense, or, as he 
otherwise phrased it, love. “ For love is of God; 
and every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God : he that loveth not, knoweth not 
God; for God is love. ' 1 

As the young Roman looked on that calm, pure 
face, from which shone peace ineffable; as he 
heard the low, pathetic voice inculcate its senti¬ 
ments of love to all men, he wondered at the 
delusion which had once made him regard Chris¬ 
tians as enemies of the human race. 

When the narrative reached what seemed, at 
first, its hopeless tragedy; when the hearer saw, ( 
in imagination, the skies darkening, and hope ; 
gone forever, he half started to his feet, half 
drew his sword, as if to interfere. But when j 
the speaker went on to describe the three Marys 
at the Sepulchre, the appearance to Thomas, and 
finally the Transfiguration, he actually did rise, 
springing to his feet, as if by some divine impulse. , 

“ I also will become a Christian,” he cried. 

All doubt, all hesitation, was gone. In face of 
the great truth of the Resurrection of the Dead, 
the glories of immortality, his prejudices, in¬ 
herited from a Pagan ancestry Centuries old, 
gave way forever. 

The aged apostle stopped for a moment, at the 
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interruption. Every one looked around. Bui 
it wu only for a moment the old man was silent. 

“ Whatsoever is bom of God,” he resumed, 
“ oTercometh the world. The world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will 
of God, abideth forever. Little children, abide 
in Him, even as our new brother, with God's 
grace, we trust, shall abide also.” 

The services closed with a benediction. 

“Grace be unto you, mercy and peace, from 
God the Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ, ” 
were the words of the old man, as he extended 
both hands in blessing over his flock. 

It was thus the young Roman became a Chris¬ 
tian. 


CHAPTER IX. 

On morning, a few weeks later, our hero was 
aroused from sleep, by the announcement that 
a stranger waited without, wishing to see him. 

“ I would not have ventured to call you, for I 
knew you had been on guard till after midnight, 
and that it was against your orders,” said the 
servant, “ but it is the old man who comes here 
often, a Rabbi, I believe, and he insists that his 
newa is most important.” 

The visits of the old man had occasioned a 
good deal of gossip among the servants, for they 
all knew him to be a Jew. Some thought him a 
spy, some a renegade, and some a Rabbi. 

The young noble desired his visitor to be 
shown in. 

“Up, up,” said the latter, entering, “ not a 
moment is to be lost. You do not know, of 
course, or you would have been under arms an 
hour ago, that John and Simon seem to have 
abandoned the Upper City to its fate, for the 
ramparts are deserted. An assault has been 
ordered, and is even now going on. You alone 
can save Miriam, and if you would save her, not 
an instant is to be lost.” 

Horrified as he was, the young Roman did not 
lose his presence of mind. On the contrary, he 
realised, immediately, what to do, and was all 
life and energy. 

“I am not on duty to-day,” he said, “and 
that is why I knew nothing of this. I was worn 
out, too, with being on guard. But I will go at 
once. I will take with me a picked force of my 
own men. Fortunately, I once visited the Upper 
City, and know the way to the Prince’s palace. 
Hoi there, without.” 

In a few rapid words, he issued his orders, 
buckling on his armor as he spoke, so that, by 
the time he was accoutred, fifty select legionaries 
were waiting without. 


“ God speed you, and give you success,” said 
the old pastor, fervently. “ Would I oould be 
allowed to go with you 1 But my prayers in 
your behalf shall be unceasing.” 

The assault had already been going on, for 
more than an hour; the ramparts had been car¬ 
ried ; and the streets were frill of men, women 
and children, flying firom the swords of their 
pursuers, when the young noble reached the 
Upper City. His feelings of horror and anguish 
we will not attempt to describe. “ Too late, too 
late,” he repeated to himself continually, as he 
forced his way, with difficulty, through the 
crowded thoroughfares. Riot and rapine reigned 
everywhere. Already whatever was combusti¬ 
ble had been fired, and large portions of the 
town were wrapped in flames. Fallen timbers, 
in many places, obstructed the way. A rain of 
fire fell around. On every side were heard the 
screams of women, the oaths of men in despair, 
and the fierce shouts of the conquerors, mad 
with plunder and blood. 

Often the masses of the Roman soldiery, and 
the rush of the fugitive population, mixed to¬ 
gether, were so thick as to stop all progress. 
This happened once when the young noble was 
almost within sight of the Prince’s palace. And 
when, at last, he had forced his way through this 
obstruction, and turned the next corner, he 
found himself completely cut off from any further 
advance in that direction, by the ruins of a 
street of houses, which had been fired, and the 
walls of which had fhllen, filling the main pas- 
; sage twenty feet high with smoking debris. 

Precious moments were thus lost. He was 
; compelled to retrace his steps. He found him¬ 
self now in a part of the city unknown to him, 

; and lost his way. “ Oh I for a guide,” he cried. 
“ Great Father in heaven-” 

He had hardly uttered this frenzied prayer, 
when, as if in answer to it, he discovered, ahead, 
a tower whioh he recognized as that of the 
Prinoe’8 p&l&oe. The street, in front of the 
palace, was temporarily deserted, though there 
were marks of a fray there, and three or four 
corpses lay piled just before the great gate that 
led into the coart-yard. That gate was shat¬ 
tered, and had fallen from its hinges. It was 
plain that the palace had been already sacked. 

In a moment, the young Roman was in the 
court-yard, and hurrying through the lower 
apartments. At every step he expected to stum¬ 
ble over the dead body of Miriam. No signs 
of either assailants, or assailed, were to be met, 
however. 14 Has it been already rifled ?” he said 
to himself. “ Is she lost to me forever?” 

Suddenly, he remembered the roof, with its 
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high battlements, and how natural it would be 
for Miriam to seek refuge there. 44 Up, up,” he 
cried, as, simultaneously with this thought, he 
heard footsteps overhead. 

He remembered, fortunately, the very stair¬ 
case that led to this roof. The door, at the bot¬ 
tom of these stairs, was found wide open. This 
thrilled him anew with fear, and horror. Foot¬ 
steps were heard crowding and pushing above 
him; then the blows of an axe; then voices in 
angry altercation. 44 This way,” he cried. “Haste, 
haste,” and he dashed up the stairs. 

Just as he reached the last landing, came a ter¬ 
rific crash; then there was a loud shout, then the 
wild rush of men. 

The young Roman was, however, hardly a 
dozen feet in the rear. “Forward, forward,” 
he cried, breathlessly. 

Before the last of the attacking party had 
passed through the door-way, he was in their 
midst, and his fifty faithful followers were throng¬ 
ing behind him. The next instant he was out 
on the roof. 

The reader knows what met his eye. Just 
before him, an enormous soldier, a half-savage 
recruit, from the upper Danube; beyond this, 
Miriam, with hands clasped before her, and head 
bowed: a crowd of terrified women hanging to 
her robe, and clustering, shrieking, behind her; 
at her side the old servitor, whom the young 
noble remembered well, with sword uplifted. 

A moment more, and the sacrilegious hands of 
the ruflian would have touched Miriam. But 
that moment was enough. 

The young Roman, with a cry of defiance, that 
diverted, as he had intended, the attention of the 
savage, dashed forward, and before the ruffian 
could defend himself, the avenging weapon had 
smote him to the earth. 

Miriam, startled by that cry, in which, to her 
astonishment, she recognized the voice of her 
lover, looked quickly up. She had already, as 
we know, tasted the bitterness of death. In the 
revulsion from despair to hope, hope so sudden 
and unexpected, her brain reeled, she staggered, 
and would have fallen, had not her lover caught 
her in his arms. Then she fainted. 

It took but a minute to clear the roof of the 
assailants, for when they saw their leader fall, | 
and recognized the high rank of the young noble, j 
they either fled, or cried for quarter, j 

44 Go,” said the second in command, “and let 
this be a lesson to you. A soldier need not be a 
ruffian. It is well for you that the fate of this 
savage,” and he spurned the body with his foot, 
44 was not your own.” 

The siege of Jerusalem ended with the fall of 


the Upper City. John and Simon did not, how¬ 
ever, succeed in escaping. Both were captured. 
The former, for some reason, found favor with 
his conquerors, and was spared his life ; but the 
latter was led in chains, at the triumph of Titus, 
and afterward put to death. 

The city was entirely destroyed. A few oft 
the original possessors were allowed to buy back 
the sites of their houses; and after awhile dwell¬ 
ings arose here and there. But Jerusalem never 
became what it had been, and the Temple was 
not suffered to be rebuilt. Miriam’s lover, now 
her husband, purchased her father’s palace, 

! Miriam naturally wishing to retain a house that 
had been in her family for generations. 

When she heard that the young Roman had 
become a Christian, her cup of bliss was full. 
There was no longer now any impediment to 
their marriage, and as the troubled times ren¬ 
dered a protector necessary for her, the cere¬ 
mony was performed at once. The old pastor 
officiated at it, and when he gave his blessing, his 
eyes were full of tears. 44 My children,” he said, 

44 you leave to-morrow, you say; and I shall see 
you no more; but the Living God, whom we to¬ 
gether worship, have you forever in His Holy 
keeping.” 

It was too painful for Miriam to remain in tho 
land of her fathers; and there were other rea¬ 
sons why her husband wished to abandon Pales¬ 
tine. The young couple went first to Rome, 
where, for some years, they resided, varied by 
visits in the summer, to Etruria, for there lay 
her husband’s principal estates. The community 
of interest, which bound all Christians together, 
soon made them acquainted with Priscilla and 
Pudentia, at whose father’s house the apostle 
Paul had lived so long, and with all the rest of 
the faithful. The imperial government did not, 
in general, at this time, interfere with the new 
religion, but permitted its services to be carried 
on in secret. It was only at recurrent intervals, 
chiefly in periods of popular excitement, that 
persecution was resorted to. 

Meanwhile, the fhithful met in the houses of 
the wealthier members, and at a later epoch, in 
the catacombs. Those of the upper classes, who 
became converts to the true belief, were not, as 
a rule, molested, even in times of persecution, 
a very general opinion to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing ; it was only in a few remarkable cases, 
where it would seem as if God required a testi¬ 
mony, that the crown of martyrdom was borne. 

Later, however, when Christianity had be¬ 
come a power from the increasing number of 
its adherents, and when the emperors began to 
dread itjas a possible political influence, the per- 
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•editions became more indiscriminate and savage. 
Two hundred years had to elapse, before the 
“peace of the church/’ before Christians could 
worship God publicly, protected by the law, and 
safe from the molestation of the mob. 

Thirty years and more after the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem, Miriam and her husband were driving 
into Rome, over the Appian way, from a visit to 
what is now Albanus. It was just as the sun 
went down. The vast Campagna, now so deso¬ 
late and solitary, was then crowded with villas; 
but the general features of the landscape were 
otherwise the same as at present. There, on 
the right, was Tusculum, what is now Frascati; 
further to the east, the wooded hills of Tivoli; 
and still further in that direction, and rising be¬ 
hind the lower range in front, the snowy crests 
of the Sabine mountains. On the left, stretched 
the vast blue plain of the Mediterranean, with 
its fleets of white-sailed or many-oared galleys, 
making for the port of Ostia. And before them, 
tower rising above tower on the lofty walls, and 
in the back-ground innumerable white palaces 
and temples, with gilded roofs.every where blazing 
in the sunset, stretched, far and near, all-con¬ 
quering, imperial Rome. The hum of its mil¬ 
lions of inhabitants, gathered from every quarter 
of the globe, rose, even at that distance, in the 
still, sweet air. 

Miriam turned to her husband. 

44 now beautiful,” she said. 44 Yet, if thebeloved 
apostle i3 to be believed, or rather if the lett ers 
written from Patmos arc his, all this splendor and 
power will fade away, as that of Jerusalem faded 
before it. Oh ! my husband,” and she looked at 
him with eye3 as full of love as thirty years be¬ 
fore, nay ! with eyes speaking a love even holier 
than then, 41 if it is to be, let us hope it may not 
be in our time. We have been so happy.” 

“ I have no doubt,” was the answer, as the 
husband gazed fondly at her, “ that the writing 
is that of the blessed apostle, him whom I onco 
met, and to whom, under God, I owe my con¬ 
version. Nor do I doubt that even this mighty, 
this all-conqaering city, will fall. Babylon and 


Thebes have preceded it: ruin is the common 
fate of all. Rome, alas! as we know, and as 
the apostle has said, is drunk with the blood of 
nations. But her time is not yet. Our children’s 
children, in the fourth or fifth generation, may 
perhaps see her desolate. The apostle does not, 
you will remember, prophesy any definite time. 
But he sees that God will take vengeance yet for 
the blood of the saints; that the martyrs, be¬ 
neath the Throne, who cry, 4 how long, oh 1 Lord, 
how long/ will be heard, sooner or later; and 
that then He will let loose the vials of His wrath. 
But I do not believe it will come to pass till 
Rome has publicly adopted the faith, and used 
her imperial influence to extend it throughout 
the world : and when this happens, a better or¬ 
der of things, a purer civilization, will spring up 
after the deluge. The law of God is progress.” 

At that moment, in the dusk of tho gathering 
twilight, a man, apparently about fifty years 
old, travel-soiled and weary, was seen emerging 
from the tombs that lined both sides of the road. 
He carried a long staff*, and his gray hairs floated 
wildly behind him. He wore tho dress of a Jew. 

Miriam clasped her husband’s arm. 

44 See, see,” sho cried. 44 It is the same. We 
met him last in Jerusalem, thirty years ago, and 
he does not look a day older.” 

Tho hapless man had now approached the 
chariot. Lifting his haggard face, he waved his 
arms frantically. 

44 Woe, woe,” ho cried, 44 woo to Babylon the 
great l Her palaces shall be nests of owls. And 
for her mighty men, and her captains, judgment 
shall come in a day !” 

As the chariot rolled on, his figure gradually 
receded, and the last Miriam and her husband 
saw of it was a vague, almost ghostly outline, 
losing itself, in shadows, among the tombs. But 
through the gathering gloom, the awful cry fol¬ 
lowed them. 

44 Woe, woe, woe! Babylon the Great, the 
Mother of iniquities—the smoke of her torment 
shall fill the heavens. Woe, woe, woe 1” 

THE END. 


BY THE DEAD. 

BT ELLEN AEMITAOB. 


Swot winter roses, stainless as the snow, 
f As was thy life, oh, tender heart and true I 
A cross of lilies that onr tears bedew, 

A garland of the fairest flowers that grow, 

And filled with fragrance as the thought of thee, 
We lay, with loving hand, upon thy breast. 
Wrapt in the calm of Death's great mystery; 


Ours still to feel the pain, tho speechless woe. 

The bitter sense of loss, the vague unrest, 

And wear, unseen, the cypress-leaf and roe, 
Thinking, the while, of lovelier flowers that blow 
In everlasting gardens of the blest, 

That wither not like these, and never shed 
Their rare and heavenly odors for the dead. 
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BY PRANK LI 

“ Before I am thirty,” said Joan, “ I mean to 
be a rich woman, and buy back Redclyffe.” 

This declaration might have made the lawyer 
smile. Young people are fond of dreams, and 
Joan was only nineteen when she gave utterance 
to this resolve; but the project wherewith she fol¬ 
lowed up the declaration positively startled him. 

Joan’s father had managed to dissipate a large 
fortune, and ruin the child’s future; having done 
this, of course he proceeded to indulge in a 
paralytic attack, and incumber her for several 
years with the burden of his uselessness ; not 
that she ever regarded his living in this light. 
When he died, she met with a surprise. An old 
friend of his, Joan’s godfather, had been sensi¬ 
ble enough to insure Mr. Sunningford’s life for 
the daughter’s benefit, so Joan found herself 
possessed of ten thousand dollars. 

This was the project wherewith Joan astound¬ 
ed Mr. Morley, the lawyer. There remained, in 
West Virginia, a tract of land that her father’s 
creditors had not been able to touch, it having 
been, in somo way, secured to Mrs. Sunningford 
and her daughter after her. An old Welsh mi¬ 
ner had told Joan that there was a great fortune 
on the land, (or under it,) in the shape of coal, 
iron, and lead. Owen Hughes’s plan was simple. 
Joan believed in it, and employed her ten thou¬ 
sand dollars as he advised her to do. Mr. Morley 
thought her a fool, and told her so, in plain Eng¬ 
lish, but the pair did not quarrel. 

Time proved that Joan and the Welshman were 
right. On the day Miss Sunningford was twenty- 
seven, she returned to Redcliffe -as its mistress, 
and one of the richest women within three coun¬ 
ties. 

And now Joan’s three-and-thirtieth birthday 
had come. It was the fifteenth of June, and a 
day so beautiful that it seemed to have strayed 
out of Paradise. There was to be a grand fete 
at Redclyffe, bre^fast under a tent, and danc¬ 
ing in the house, when evening came on. The 
whole thing turned out, what festivities seldom 
do—a complete success. 

For the first time in their lives, it struck her 
guests, most of whom had known her from child¬ 
hood, that Joan was really handsome. As a very 
young girl, she had been positively plain, and, 
that fact once established, nobody thought of 
changing the verdict. But te-day, as she stood 
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with her companion, Mrs. Grayson, beside her, re¬ 
ceiving her visitors, not a soul but was startled by 
a perception that a great change had come over her 
during these years, without their being aware of it 

For a long while people had looked upon Joan 
as a predestined old maid, and she, longer than 
anybody else, and with better reason, for she 
knew what other folk were ignorant of, that she 
had never received an offer of marriage. Joan 
used to laugh when she thought how odd it was, 
then sometimes she used to sigh. 

The birthday fete went on toward night. Mr. 
Morley was there among the potentates. Mr. 
Airley, the Rector, was there too, growing gray 
now, but as pleasant and genial as if ho had been 
twenty, instead of forty-seven, and Joan’s dear¬ 
est friend always. 

The sun had set, people were leaving the 
breakfast-tent, the music struck up, and the 
young folk rushed off toward the house. Joan 
had just reached the grand colonnade which ran 
along the front of the mansion. A knot of men 
were gathered about her. She was talking and 
smiling, but a little weary, nevertheless, of all 
the flattery and sycophancy, Mr. Airley knew, 
as he watched her. 

A carriage drove up the avenue. 

“ Who has dared to think of going already?” 
cried Joan. 

But it was an arrival—two gentlemen. Out 
of the vehicle sprang an old friend of Joan’s from 
Albany. 

” I could not get here before,”- was his expla¬ 
nation ; “ but I vowed that the day should not 
end without my congratulating you.” Then he 
drew his companion forward, adding, ** I have 
brought you an acquaintance. He was sure you 
had forgotten him, but I made him come.” 

And Joan looked up into a face which carried 
her back so many years that they seemed a 
whole life away. She grew a little pale, per¬ 
haps, but it was dusk, so one could not be cer¬ 
tain ; then held out her hand, and said, “lam 
very glad to see you, Mr. Tylney; very glad.” 

A tall, handsome man, of about thirty-five, far 
whom, when later ho appeared in the ball-room, 
at least a baker’s dozen of young ladies con¬ 
ceived a romantic attachment, and for whose 
sake they repeated Tennyson, by moonlight, 
during a whole week. 
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When Joan was only seven teen, Herbert Tyl- 
nej had spent a summer in the neighborhood, 
and Joan had known her one gleam of romance. 
He never made love to her, but Joan had reason 
to think he loved her. When autumn came 
he went away, but though he expressed regret 
at parting, he did not speak of a possible re¬ 
turn. He was poor, and ambitious; he meant 
to win both wealth and a name. Joan never 
blamed him after he was gone; she only feared 
that she had been unmaidenly in letting her 
heart go out unaaked. She had deceived her¬ 
self. He had meant only to be brotherly and 
kind; he was good, noble—ay, perfect. 

Joan lived her sorrow down ; it had long be¬ 
come a sadly sweet memory, rather than the 
recollection of a real grief. Three years after 
his departure, she heard of Tylney’s marriage 
to a rich woman; later, of his success as a law¬ 
yer and politician. He was a distinguished man 
now, and a widower, and here he had suddenly 
appeared before Joan. 

He remained three days in the vicinity, then 
went away. A week after, he came back. His 
first visit was to Redolyffe. 

“ if you tell me I may,” he said, “ I mean to 
spend my vacation here. I have found a de¬ 
lightful old inn between this and the village, 
hot yon must promise to let me visit yon every 
<Uy.” 

Joan was frankly delighted. At fifrst she only 
thonght of him as a friend. She believed her¬ 
self years past romance of any sort—a predes¬ 
tined old maid. But the time came when she 
could no longer deceive herself. She > had done 
so in the old days, but now Herbert Tylney cared 
for her, meant to ask her to become his wife. 
He had almost done so before she thought such 
a thing possible. Joan was startled—fairly alarm¬ 
ed, and proceeded to hold commnnion with her¬ 
self. 

Joan, the girl, had loved Herbert Tylney. 
Did Joan, the woman, love him ? For the life 
of her, she could not answer this question ; but 
it was veiy sweet to think of being loved by him. 
She had learned, in many ways, to prize her 
liberty, though it had its sad, solitary side. If 
he did love her, ought she not to think of him j 
rather than of herself? He had always been j 
her ideal of manly excellence, as he had been j 
her ideal of manly beauty. 

“They say we shall soon have no more Joan 
Snnmngford,” the Rector said to her one day, 
when she had gone down to hie house, to con¬ 
sult about some matter connected with their 
charities. 

Joan blushed like a girl, but she jested and ; 
Vol. LX1X.—13 


; laughed. She had not seen the Rector for nearly 
j a week. It seemed to her that he looked pale, 

J and changed; but he denied being ill, only a 
j little tired, he said. He thought of running 
j away for awhile, if he could find some one to 
take his place. 

It was sunset when Joan reached the great 
iron gates of RedclyfFe; her home, which she 
| loved so dearly; her home, which she had won 
| back by her own energy, and the goodness of 
| God. Joan could never pass those gates without 
a throbbing heart. To-night it fluttered more 
than usual; for, as she walked on, after holding 
a brief colloquy with old Mrs. Wade, the lodge- 
keeper, Bhe saw Herbert Tylney coming down 
the avenue. 

“I have been up at the house, talking with 
Mfb. Grayson,” he said. “She began to think 
you must be lost; so I was setting forth in 
search of you.” 

“ I have been to the rectory,” Joan explained. 
“Do you know, I fear Mr. Airley is not well. 
He looks so worn and pale.” 

Tylney displayed fitting sympathy, but Joan 
perceived that he was thinking of something else. 
He put her hand on his arm, and led her toward 
the house ; but when they reached the steps, he 
said, 

“ It is too lovely to go in-doors. Come, walk 
in the garden.” 

Joan knew that the moment, which, with a 
woman’8 tact, she had avoided fbr days, had 
arrived at last. Her heart beat so violently, that 
she could scarcely hear his voice. Did she love 
him ? Joan, the girl, had loved him. The feel¬ 
ing must always have remained, only repressed, 
hidden; and it would be so beautiful, so pre¬ 
cious, to make the happiness of a great and good 
man like him. 

He drew her on to the centre of the vast gar¬ 
den, where a fountain bubbled and laughed, and 
the flower-beds stretched out on either side, odor¬ 
ous with the evening dew. They sat down upon 
a rustic bench. Tylney was still holding her 
hand, just as he had first held it when he clasped 
it over bis arm. 

“ Do you remember our once sitting in this 
very spot, years and years ago?” he asked, 
softly. “You bad never been back to the old 
place since your father lost it; but you came to 
be my guide. Do you remember?” 

“Yes,” she answered, simply; but she was 
thinking, what had there been connected with 
their past, so Blight or trivial, that she had for¬ 
gotten it ? Then she heard his voice again. 

“ I think you know what I have come here to 
ask,” he was saying. “ I have not attempted t 0 
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disguise my feelings. Joan, dear Joan, I lore 
you. 1 hare had so little happiness. I want it 
so much.” 

She longed to stretch out her disengaged hand, 
and put it in his. Some inexplicable shyness 
kept her from doing so. 

“ My life, that looks so successful, has been so 
dreary,” he went on, in the deep, low tones 
which had so often thrived her heart in the old 
days. “ My first marriage was wholly an am- : ! 
bitious one. I needed money to make my future 
what I meant it to be.” 

Could she have heard aright? Joan felt as if 
an iron door had suddenly shut between her bouI 
and his. She drew her hand from his arm, and 
sat motionless. For an instant she could not 
speak. 

“Joan,” he continued, “you had reason, in 
the old times, to think that I treated you ill; 
but you are not a woman to be hard and unfor¬ 
giving.” 

She replied, without looking at him. 

“ I do not know what you meanand she 
spoke the truth. 

“ Ah, Joan I But I meant it for the best. I 
could not afford to marry unless I married a for¬ 
tune; and we were both very poor. I felt so 
guilty when I went away. Your face haunted 

me even when I stood at the- But, never 

mind. I will tell you all these things later. 
Answer me, Joan-” 

“ Answer me first,” she interrupted, in a slow, 
difficult voice, still with her eyes turned from 
him, and gazing out across the flower-beds, 
toward the western sky. “ You did know that 
I cared for you in those days?” 

*4 X—I- You make me show so silly and 

vain,” he said, laughing a little, too full of him¬ 
self to notice how oddly her voice sounded. 

“ Never mind that. Answer me !” 

“ Yes, then. Was it not true ?” he whispered, 
tenderly. 

There was a keen pang at Joan’s heart; not 
grief, such as wounded love brings,“but sorrow, 
disappointment. Her idol had turned to clay 
before her eyes. He had admitted that, in the 
by-gone days, he trifled with her affections; he 
had left her without a word; he had been mean 
enough to marry a woman for her money. And 
this was the man whom she had trusted, believed 
in, been proud to love ! 

Joan put her two hands before her face, and 
burst into the bitterest passion of tears that I 
think that she had ever shed'in her whole life. 
Tylney was absolutely alarmed. When he tried 
to take her hand, to speak soothing words, quite 
unable to comprehend the cause of her agitation, 


but supposing that it betokened pleasure at his 
avowal, she pushed him aside, and looked at him 
with indignant eyes, whose fires quickly burned 
up -the tears that filled them. 

“ Will you please to go away?” she said. He 
felt as if he must be dreaming, or mad. “ I can¬ 
not even talk to you. I don’t know how. You 
are a stranger to me.” 

He sat, staring at her, dumb and helpless; 
still uncomprehending; only he realized, vaguely, 
that this Joan was a revelation as new as if an 
unknown creature had taken the place of the 
trusting girl, and frank, confiding woman, he 
left so unhesitatingly, hnd thought to win so 
easily. 

“ I knew a man, I believed was you,” she went 
on,.in the same stern, repressed tone. “ Onoe I 
loved him ! Ah, yes 1 I am not ashamed to own 
it. When you came, back, I still believed you 
that man. I did not love him any longer, but 1 
would have married him if that could have made 
him happy. But you ! No, I don’t know you! 
Go your way, and let me go mine.” 

She left him without another word: fled so 
quickly, that he could not have stopped bear, 
even if he bfcd not been too dazed and dumb to 
speak or move. 

The next morning she received a long letter 
from him, full of entreaties and prayers. She 
answered it. She explained, clearly, her feel¬ 
ings, and Herbert Tylney went away convinced, 
at lost, that there remained no hope. She was 
not hurt, not offended. She had expressed the 
whole in that first indignant cry, “ 1 don’t know 
you. Go your way, and let me go mine I” 

So Joan went back to her daily life, a little 
saddened by the revelation which had come to 
her, but certainly not unhappy. For years Her¬ 
bert Tylney had been only a dream; now he 
was dead! 

She told the story to no one save Mr. Airley. 
From him she had no secrets. 

Six months elapsed. Then Joan formed the 
acquaintance of Stuart Wortley, a man about her 
own age. He was not handsome, like Tylney, 
but a person with whom no one could become 
intimate, and fail to trust his sincerity, and feel 
a rest in the companionship of his firm, earnest 
: nature. 

He and Joan waxed great friends. By the 
way, it was the Hector who made them acquainted. 
He had known Wortley from the time the latter 
was a boy, and had often talked admiringly of 
him to Joan. A man who, born to a large for* 
tune, end left his own master in early youth, 
had been wise and sound-headed enough to avoid 
the shoals whereon young men in that position 
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80 often manage to wreck their whole future. \ 
Circumstances had rendered the Rector cogni- \ 
sant of hia whole story, and he recounted it to \ 
Joan at a period when he had no more idea she \ 
and Wortley would ever meet, than that he 
should himself undertake a voyage to the moon. 
Joan had never forgotten the history. In spite 
of having'had to deal so much with the prosaic, 
stern side of life, Joan had rather a weakness 
for romances, whether those found in books, or 
acted by living human beings. 

Wortley had been betrothed to a beautiful girl. 
All this happened eight years before he and Joan 
met. The wedding-day was fixed. He was to go 
south to claim her. The eve of the morning he 
proposed to start on his journey, he read in a news¬ 
paper a gossiping letter from some New Orleans 
correspondent, which contained the account of 
her marriage. He found that there was no mis¬ 
take. She was married; and having been a 
celebrated beauty in her native city, of course 
the affair created sufficient interest to make it 
worth while for the journals to devote long para¬ 
graphs thereto. 

Joan could not help thinking of the tale when 
Wortley was introduced to her. She thought 
that, in spite of his cheerfulness, he looked like 
a man who had suffered. She pitied, and felt 
drawn toward him at once. So, as I said, they 
became fast friends. 

The Rector possessed a troublesome conscience. 
Deceit or concealment were more oppressive 
burdens to him than arson or murder would be 
to many men. He could not forget that he had 
revealed his friend’s secret to Joan, and re¬ 
proached himself deeply therefor, though, as I 
told you, he had at the time no idea the pair 
would ever meet, as Wortley had been for years 
living in Texas, and had repeated over and over, 
in his letters to Mr. Airley, that, for at least a 
double decade, he had no intention of returning 
to the Atlantic States. But business, unex¬ 
pected, and of great importance, brought him 
suddenly to New York. He could not refuse 
himself the pleasure of visiting his old friend, 
and once there, he stayed, haunting the neigh¬ 
borhood in which Joan Sunningford lived. 

The Rector could at length endure no longer 
the sense of his own misdoing. He told Wortley 
that he had informed Miss Sunningford of every- ; 
thing connected with the bygone romance. To 
his astonishment, Wortley did not Beem in the 
least annoyed ; rather glad of it, in fact. 

“I like her to know me thoroughly,’* he said. 

“ She is a woman in a thousand.” 

“ Ay, that she is,” the Reetor answered; and, 
after Wortley had left the study, he sat for a 


whole hour at his desk, leaning his head upon 
his hand, thinking deeply, but not of his half- 
finished sermon; sorrowfully, too, one might 
have said, had there been any one there to 
watch his face. 

80 it came about, one day, that Wortley let 
Joan perceive he was aware she knew his secret, 
and they grew more intimate than ever. The 
time arrived, too, when Joan told him her own 
poor, bald attempt at a story; and he was so 
moved, that she looked rather wonderingly at 
him, and did not know how to be grateftil enough 
for his kindness in taking an interest in what 
concerned the past of a grave, commonplace 
spinster like herself. 

It was late spring. Wortley had been absent 
for awhile. By her pleasure at his return, Joan 
realized how she must unconsciously have missed 
him, for the Rector had been in one of his her¬ 
mit-moods, and kept aloof, so that she was a good 
deal alone. 

Very often, when we think the play played 
out, and believe that we have done with romance, 
so far as active personal interests are concerned, 
proves the period fate chooses to raise the cur¬ 
tain on a new act. She did so in Joan’s case. 
One morning. Stuart Wortley came to see her, 
and asked her to become his wife. 

When they had both regained a tolerable ap¬ 
pearance of composure—it is only boys and girls, 
or people who have worn away every possibility 
of feeling, can talk seriously about so solemn a 
subject, without a tremor of awe—Wortley opened 
his whole heart to her. 

“We have both loved,” he said; “both had 
our miserable little tragedy; both buried the 
poor, dead dream, and gone on as bravely as we 
could. See, we have been flung together for 
some wise purpose. We have tastes and sympa¬ 
thies in common. We hold the same views in 
regard to the responsibility wealth gives. We are 
both a little solitary, and a little sad.” 

Joan sighed. She did not know it, but he 
caught the sound. 

“ Perhaps I am speaking too boldly,” he went 
on; “ but, Joan; mayn’t I call you so ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, with a smile, though 
there were tears in her eyes. “ Yes, call me 
Joan. I like the homely old name.” 

“ You would miss me, somewhat, if I went 
away, wouldn’t you, Joan? These weeks of ab¬ 
sence showed me what a hold you have taken 
on my life. Did you miss me a little ?” 

“Very much,” she replied, courageously. “I 
did not know how much, until you came back.” 

His face brightened as if the sun had suddenly 
shone over it. 
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“Joan,” he said, “will you come with me? 
Will you cast in your lot with mine? We will 
try to make something out of life yet. Never 
mind if our acquaintances do laugh at the old 
bachelor and the old maid for their romantic 
folly. We will sit by our fireside, and laugh, 
too. Won’t you come, Joan?” 

“ If you want me,” she answered, softly. 
“ Yes, I will come.” 

So it was settled, quietly enough ; but I think 
they were both very happy. They decided to be 
married in the autumn. For the present, their 
secret was to be told to no one but the Rector. 
They went together to give him the news. He 
did not seem unprepared for the announcement. 
His manner awed them both a little, for he re¬ 
ceived the tidings rather in his character of 
priest than friend. But he was glad ; no, he 
assured them that he should be glad, very glad, 
when he had time to think more about it. Then 
he went away, and that night was called from 
home on business, and remained absent for a 
week. He looked pale and worn when he re¬ 
turned ; he admitted to them that he had been 
much troubled and worried, but he did not ex¬ 
plain the nature of his errand, or its annoy¬ 
ances ; and there was something new and strange 
in his manner, which prevented either asking 
any questions, well as they knew him. 

But after that, he was just his ordinary kind, 
good self. They went often together to see him, 
and he was always very glad of their visits. Joan 
was quietly content, but as the weeks went on, 
she perceived that she did not love this man 
whom she had promised to marry. She liked 
his companionship, she respected and trusted 
him, but there was no love in her heart; instead 
of that, a sentiment of profound affection, such 
as she might have given a brother. Then she 
laughed at her own folly, in expecting to feel 
like a young girl, and told her feelings to Wort- 
ley, by way of punishing herself; and be laughed 
too, though he did not half like her admission, 
and she saw that he did not. 

The weeks went on to midsummer. Joan had 
been in the habit of making a journey at this 
season, but she decided not to do so now. 

“ I shall not be able to live here so con¬ 
stantly, as I have done,” she said to Wortley, 
“so I mean to stay quietly where I am, until— 
until-” 

“ The ogre drags you off,” smiled ho, seeing 
that she hesitated to finish her sentence; and 
Joan blushed as if she had been sixteen, instead 
of three-and-thirty. 

A few days after, business called Wortley away 
for a week. The night before he went, he told 


Joan that he had ordered any letters which 
might come for him to be sent to her bouse. 

“ If there should be one with a Memphis post¬ 
mark on it,” he explained, “be good enough to 
open and answer it for me. It will be about that 
fund for the school. You remember?” 

Joan promised. 

He set off on his journey; he was going into 
Vermont. Just two days before the time for his 
return, there did come a letter for him with the 
Memphis postmark on it. 

Joan opened the letter, of course, and this 
was what she read—at least the substance of it. 
The letter was from the woman to whom Wortley 
had been engaged. She was a widow now, and 
she wrote to justify herself in his eyes. She had 
been made to believe him false, had been shown 
letters purporting to be from him, which proved 
conclusively his treachery. She married an old 
admirer at three days’ notice, and after her mar¬ 
riage learned that it was he who had worked out 
the whole villainous scheme. He was dead now ; 
she was free. 

Every line and word showed that she still 
loved the man whom she had doubted, though 
she tried hard to make it clear that she only told 
him the facts in justice to herself. It was a per¬ 
fectly womanly, sweet letter, feminine to the last 
degree. She even managed an excuse for send¬ 
ing him her photograph. Joan knew it was be¬ 
cause she wished him to see that, in spite of all 
she had suffered, she was as beautiful as ever. 
Sitting alone, in her room that night, Joan Sun- 
ningsford wrote to Wortley, giving him his free¬ 
dom. 

“ I know,” she said, toward the close, “ that 
your first thought will be of me—a dread that I 
may suffer. I fear that nothing I could say 
would set your mind at ease, gr change your 
view’ of what you would believe right, (though 
mistakingly,) therefore I am obliged to act by 
myself, and before your return. 

“ When you come back, you will not find me. 
You will never see my face again until you are 
married, or until you have proved to your own 
soul that the love, which was so strong, has, in¬ 
deed, utterly died out. But that cannot be. Only 
look at her face; only read in that beautiful 
countenance what she has suffered I And she 
loves you still! You may not discover this in 
her dear letter, but I am a woman, and I feel it. 
Go to her, my friend, my brother, and take with 
you the heartfelt wishes and prayers of Joan.” 

So Joan sent away her last lover. The next 
morning she was closeted for two long, long 
hours with the Rector, and that very evening 
she and Mrs. Grayson went down to New York. 
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A couple of days later, the neighborhood was start¬ 
led by the tidings that the mistress of Redclyffe 
had sailed with her friend for Europe. 

So another year went by. Joan and Mrs. Gray¬ 
son were established for the summer at Inter- 
l&chen, in the loveliest of cottages in that love¬ 
liest of summer retreats. 

Joan had months before received letters an¬ 
nouncing Wortlcy’s marriage—such dear, honest, 
sweet letters from both; and she read them over 
and over till tears of thankfulness shut the lines 
from her sight. Was she happy? Oh, yes; 
only a little lonely. Life looked rather cold and 
empty, and she reproached herself, because it 
required an effort to be absolutely content. Ex¬ 
igence looked very long, too, as she stretched 
l.er thoughts away across the future. She might, 
fbe probably should live to be an old, old wo¬ 
man. Why, she had still almost ten years be¬ 
tween her and the period oomprised under the 
doubtful term of “middle age.” She seemed, 
after all, of such slight use in the world! True, 
where society was concerned, she could play her 
part. True, she could be faithful to her steward¬ 
ship. She could help the poor, and the erring, 
raise the fallen; but, busy as she might make 
her life, there would always be time to feel a 
lack—room to shiver over her loneliness. Other 
r omen had near ties—mothers, or brothers, or 
fhter’s children, or, sweeter yet, little children 
of their own, and husbands to be petted by and 
tyrannized pleasantly over—but she had nothing! 

Then she tried to get aloof from such thoughts, 
telling herself that she was ungrateful, wicked, 
and reproached herself more, much more than 
there was any necessity for; but when she fin¬ 
ished, the work had to be begun all over again. 
The longing, the ache, the weary feeling that 
life lacked something to round it into perfection, 
remained just as strong and poignant as ever. 

She made up her mind to return to America 
early in the autumn, and asked Mrs. Grayson if 
the should object. Mrs. Grayson was placidly 
indifferent; her one fault, under all .circum¬ 
stances. 

“ I feel as if I were wasting my time, wan¬ 
dering about in this aimless fashion,” said Joan. 
“ I must go home, and find some work.” 

Mrs. Grayson held up her hands, in astonish¬ 
ment. 

*• I should think you work enough wherever 
you go,” cried she. “ Whether it is in London, 
or Paris, or Rome, you arc always doing some¬ 
thing for somebody, from morning till night.” 

“ But that's not work,” returned Joan. 41 No, 
no. I shall grow fat and lazy, if I don’t find 
lome real occupation ; and I am not tall enough 


to be fat, or lymphatic enough to be lazy, in com¬ 
fort.” 

44 You do put things so oddly,” laughed ad¬ 
miring Mrs. Grayson. 

44 1 shall just write to the Rector this very 
day,” pursued Joan, too full of her subject to 
notice her friend’s remark, 44 and tell him I am 
coining, and ask him to find me something to 
do, unless he wishes to see me turn into a cater¬ 
pillar. lie’s sure to have lots of ideas to help 
me with.” 

44 How nice it would be to see him again,” 
said Mrs. Grayson, with more animation than 
she often displayed. 44 My dear, after all, there 
is nobody like the Rector.” 

44 I should think not, indeed 1” cried Joan, 
indignantly. 44 Who could be, I would like to 
know ?” » 

44 Nobody, my dear,” replied Mrs. Grayson, 
quite startled by Joan’s energy. 

44 Then what did you mean by your 4 after all,’ 
you stupid old darling, you?” 

44 Nothing, whatever, my dear. It was just 
a—a figure of speech, as it were.” 

44 Then if you do any more figures of speech. 
I’ll bite a huge piece out of you,” cried Joan, 
kissing her, and laughing heartily, some bow so 
much cheered by her sudden recollection of the 
Rector that she fell in higher spirits than she 
had in months. A By the way,” she continued, 
presently, 44 it is a long while since I have heard 
from him! Why, I ought to have had a letter 
at least a fortnight ago. I’ll write to him this 
minute, and a rare scolding I will give him for 
his lack of punctuality; and I shall say that we 
mean to dawn upon bis horizon in September.” 

4 ‘In September,” repeated Mrs. Grayson, con¬ 
tentedly. 

She folded up her work, and left the room on 
tiptoe, because Joan had already seated herself 
at her desk. At such times the dear old soul 
would always creep about with a quietness and 
meekness which were positively exasperating, 
thdugh Joan was careftil never to tell her so. 
Miss Sunningford’s letter, in spite of her begin¬ 
ning it in such haste, w-as destined never to be 
finished. She had just turped the second page, 
when the door opened, and in walked the Rector, 
in the flesh, though, for a second, Joan was 
almost inclined to think he must be an appa¬ 
rition. She fairly shrieked. Then she jumped 
up, and positively hugged him before she knew 
what she was doing. They were both horribly 
confused for a moment, and after thit they 
laughed and half cried for joy. 

It came out, when they could talk sanely, that 
the Rector had come over to establish a friend’s 
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son at some German school. The Rector had not < 
been well, and his friend thought the voyage j 
would be of benefit to him. He did, indeed, 
look far from being in good health, but he 
Speedily got away from that subject, and forced 
Joan to talk about herself. She told him exactly 
her state of mind, showed him her unfinished 
letter, spoke of the Wortleys, and he could see 
that she had unalloyed delight in their happi¬ 
ness. 

“ My lovers have all gone from me,” she said, 
laughing. “ They came late, and disappeared 
quickly. I have nobody in the world but you, 
to pet and scold me; so I must go home to be 
near you.” 

He was silent. He had turned his face away. 

“Well, won’t you say you are glad?” she 
asked, impatiently. 


“Yes, yes. I am glad; only too glad,” Ixe 
answered. He was looking at her now. Some¬ 
thing in his eyes startled her into a perception 
of the secret which had lain at his heart for 
years. “I’m an old fool!” he exclaimed, bro¬ 
kenly. “ I am almost fifty—and I love yoix 1 
Don’t laugh at me, Joan, though I deserve it. X 
never thought to tell you. I don’t know why X 
do now, but I love you.” 

He did not realize what he was saying. Slie 
never knew what she answered. But when they 
regained their senses, he was holding her two 
hands, and asking, eagerly, 

“ Can you really care ? Are you Bure ?’* 

“ Now I think about it, I know I must have 
! loved you all the while,” returned Joan, smiling 
> up at him through a mist of happy tears. “All 
S the while. I wish you had asked me before-'* 
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Say, what shall I give for the New Tear. 

Thou youngest and dearest of friends, 

Beside all this world of good wishes, 

That thy heart, in its faithfulness, sends? 

If fancy and power went together, 

A thousand rich objects should come, 
Through tho drift of this cold winter weather, 
To cheer and to brighten thy home. 

If this New Year could clasp in the seasons. 
The Spring, with its sunshine and showers, 
Tho Autumn, all ruddy and crimson, 

And June, with its glory of flowers, 

I would gather them in from the Winter, 
Spring violets, misty with dew. 

Should give to the roses of Summer 
A tinge of their heavenly blue. 

In a cup of the scented magnolia, 

All brimming with fragrance, and white 
As the snow in Its virginal falling; 

I would prison a song, in its flight. 

From a bird, in the stubble at Autumn, 

While stealing his grain from the sheaves. 
Or a gold-throated robin, new-mated, 

And building his nest in the leaves. 

If ice were to diamonds frozen, 

And hail could be rounded to pearls, 

I would wrest them, all flashing together. 
From the storm, where it eddies and swirls. 
If cherries could harden to rubies. 

If hemlock to emeralds turned, 

I would gather a handful of jewels. 

That glittered, and trembled, and burned. 

Then into some great golden lily, 

With its cup all aglow from the sun, 

I would pour the rich harvest of beauty, 

When my work of affection was done. 


And the lily-cup, grandly o’erflowing 
With odor, and brightness, and ckrer, 

I would bring unto thee, with a blessing. 
To open the glorious year. 

But Nature refuses her treasures. 

And mantles her bosom with frost; 
Dead leaves nestle down in the hollows, 
The songs of the Summer are lost; 

For birds have deserted the orchard, 

Tho wren and tho robin have fled. 

And low in the hush of the valley, 

The gentle wild blossoms lie dead. 

Tho river sweeps onward in silence, 

Or whispers of bondage and woe, 
’Neath its armor of translucent crystal, 
Embossed with white dashes of snow. 
The hedges aro barren and dreary, 

With brambles all nigged and baro, 

But the bitter-sweet tangle is golden, 
With the glow of tho red berries there. 

e oak, with its massive old branches, 
Held out to the drift of the storm, 

AU twisted and knotty with aging, 

All weird and fantastic in form, 

Has caught up the sleet in its falling, 
And sheds it, In icicles, down 
On the rocks' that lie mossy beneath It, 
Like jewels let loose from a crown. 

Still, Ice is but jewels in seeming. 

The drops that a sunbeam has kissed ; 
Such gems as we grasp in our dreaming, 
That turn into vapor and mist. 

But the heart has its own holy treasure; 

Like pearls from the depths of the sea, 
A blessing, without stint or measure, 

\ My soul is now sending to thee. 
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[Intend according to Act of Congraa, In the year 18*76, by Min Ann Stephens, In the Office of the Librarian of 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Two women, pale, and apparently lifeless, were 
carried into Abigail Boardman’s house that after¬ 
noon. One had lines of care on her face, as if 
■mitten down in the midst of some great mental 
pain. The man who bore her staggered, not 
Bader her weight, for that was hardly too much 
for his strength, but from the weakness of a sud¬ 
den shock, that had bereft his stately person of! 
talf its natural power. 

Stern, pale, and trembling with agitation, this 
aan bore his wife into Abigail Boardman’s par¬ 
lor, and laid her down on the drab cushions of 
a straight-backed settee, over which he stood in 
m agony of wounded pride and keen appre¬ 
hension. 

Aa Kingsford bore his wife into the house, the 
nilic&ry officer who carried Rhoda Clyde rushed 
past him, and mounted the stairs swiftly, as if 
the girl were but a child in his arms. The flash 
of his epaulets, and the ring of his gilt spurs on 
the stairs, checked the crowd that swarmed up 
to the door-step, and some person, more thought¬ 
ful than the rest, softly closed the door; for 
there, standing in the entrance-passage, he saw 
a fair, slender girl, supporting herself against 
the wall, with her face buried in her hands, and 
shuddering from head to foot, as if some absolute 
blow had dashed all the strength from her 
body. 

A man, leaning against a great elm-tree, that 
ik*dovre<i the house, caught a glimpse of this 
drooping figure, and, as if struck by a swift 
thought, shook off the dizziness that had disabled 
him, and, still reeling a little in his walk, made 
his way into Chestnut street, to the house of a 
doctor that he knew of. 

This was all the service that Barringford dared 
to offer the man who had become his bitterest 
eoemy, or the girl that he loved with such tender 
demotion. 

Meantime, the officer had carried Rhoda Clyde 
into an upper chamber, with cold, white walls, 
igainst which a half dozen upright, rush-bot¬ 
tomed chairs stood, like sentinels, along the strip 
of a well-scoured floor, that made a narrow lane 
ootside of the square, home-made carpet, in 


which a dry, dust color was the predominating 
shade. 

In the centre of this carpet stood a four-posted 
bedstead, adown which curtains of drab worsted 
hung in straight lines, tied with rigid precision 
to each of the slender cherry-wood supporten, 
and under which plethoric feather-beds were 
heaped on each other, in luxurious roundness. 
On the pillows of this bed, white and shining, 
like sun-struck snow crust, the officer laid the 
girl down, without, however, releasing her en¬ 
tirely from his arms, which had held her, from 
the first, in a close embrace. 

Something had chanced since he firet lifted 
Rhoda from the ground, that brought slow fire 
into his eyes, and a smile, almost of derision, on 
his lips. Still holding her partially in his arms, 
he knelt by the bed, and looked down in her face, 
not with apprehension, or even anxiety; but the 
half-scornful, half-triumphant smile deepened on 
; his lips as he gazed. 

A scarcely perceptible quiver of the white eye¬ 
lids, that swept the whiter cheeks with their 
lashes, and a faint stir of breath, perhaps, be¬ 
tween the parted lips, had brought swift en¬ 
lightenment to his evil heart, and kindled it 
with audacity. Clasping his arms more tightly, 
he bent forward, and kissed those lips once and 
again, then the smile almost turned to a laugh in 
his eyes, as he leaned back and saw the redness 
come slowly to the mouth he had kissed, that had 
seemed so cold and white, for he also saw that the 
girl was still feigning unconsciousness. Had 
Rhoda Clyde seen the expression of that bold 
face through the tangle of her lashes, or had she 
become fully conscious ? 

All at once she started up from the pillow, 
her cheeks aflame, and her eyes bright with 
wrath. 

“ How dare you?” she said, wrenching her¬ 
self from his hold, and recoiling bock among the 
pillows like a leopardess ready to spring. 

The man’s countenance changed in an instant, 
for, on all occasions, he was a magnificent actor. 
If his smile had offended her, it changed now to 
a look of the most tender humiliation. He aroBe 
from his knees, and walked to a window, as if 
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struggling with some deep emotion. Once she 
saw him lift a hand, and sweep it across his 
face, as if tears had blinded him. 

“ How dare you lift me from the street, even 
if I had died there ? I would rather tSie crowd 
had trampled me to death, than have rested one 
moment against your false heart. Thank Hea¬ 
ven, I did not know, I did not know.” 

The man turned from the window, acting his 
part well; for he seemed deeply hurt by the 
reproaches she was hurling at him. 

“Has it come to this?” he said. “Is your 
hatred so bitter, that death is sweeter than my 
touch ?” 

“ Sweeter, a thousand times,” she answered, 
passionately. “I could deny food to my lips, 
and perish for the want of it, because yours have 
again dared to touch them.” 

The man knew, in his heart, that she had, by 
seeming unconsciousness, led him on to the rude¬ 
ness she resented; but he gave no sign, only 
answering, 

“ Have you no compassion, Rhoda? Does no 
gleam of the old feeling plead for me?” 

“ Plead for you I Can hate plead ?” 

“ Hate ! No. I was speaking of love.” 

“ Can love plead ? Love, dead and buried 
fathoms deep in its own ashes ? You should 
know—you, who have crucified it in your own 
bosom.” 

“ No, no! I may have struggled to kill it; 
but the offence you so resent proves how fruit¬ 
lessly.” 

Rhoda gathered herself up on the bed, and sat 
gazing at him with steady fire in her eyes. 

“ You say this to me—now, when it is an 
insult!” 

“ I say it because its truth is my keenest mis¬ 
fortune. Rhoda, I have conquered in war, where 
other men have shrunk from the chances. I 
was willing to brave a few difficulties, even in 
these perilous times; have taxed my strength in 
vain. But here I confess myself powerless.” 

“ You wish me to believe this ? You, the hus¬ 
band of another woman ?” 

“ You must believe it, girl, because it is the 
truth.” 

Rhoda answered this with a low, scornful 
laugh. 

“ And if I could; if I were idiot enough- 

But, no, no. The time has gone by. There can 
be nothing but hate given back for treason like 
yours.” 

“ Yes, one thing, Rhoda.” 

“ One thing ? What ?” 

“The next best thing to love—friendship.” 

* Friendship with you ? Never 1” 


“You are right, girl. It must be love, or 
nothing.” 

“ Nothing! That is equally impossible,” said 
Rhoda, with a strange, wistful look in her 
eyes. 

“ Yes, that is impossible. We have planted 
the past too thiokly with thorns or roses.” 

Rhoda shook her head, murmuring dreamily, 

“ If life were worth anything, he has saved 
mine.” 

The officer came softly toward the bed, and 
held out his hand. 

“It is unnatural that you should hate me, 
Rhoda.” 

The girl did not shrink from him this time, 
but allowed him to take her hand for a single 
instant, though the touch thrilled her with a 
pang of bitter feeling, that left nothing but pain 
behind it. 

. “ You have forgiven me ?” said the man, with 
gentle persuasion in his voice. “Or, knowing 
all, you will ?” 

Rhoda looked up one instant, then her eyelids 
drooped, and her lips began to tremble. 

“ You have filled my life with pain, and now 
save it,” she said. “ Was it worth while?” 

“ Is it worth while to save my own soul?” he 
answered. 

“ I do not know. I do not know. As yet, you 
you have told me nothing.” 

“ What can I tell you, except that, for a brief 
time, ambition became my master? You cannot 
tell how one passion conquers another among 
men. You cannot possibly know the burning 
desire which urges a proud man to seek dominion 
over his enemies; and no one has keener foes 
than I have. At times, Rhoda Clyde, I have 
been ready to trample my own soul under foot, 
rather than see men of inferior intellect, doubt- 
| ful courage, and lacking the strong will that 
should make the greatness of a soldier, coolly 
reaping the harvest I have sown, while full of 
self-glory over the work I have done. I have 
seen such laggards put over my head by men 
who know less than nothing of the great work 
which has cleared the way to the Declaration 
read to us an hour ago. If you oould, for one 
moment, feel the burning sense of wrong heaped 
upon me by this Congress of men, who never 
will appreciate the service I have done to the 
cause for which they give others the honor; even 
you, a woman, would not marvel that I grasp at 
anything that gives me power among them. 
Remember, that what love is to woman, ambition 
is to man.” 

Rhoda Clyde looked at the man, as he spoke, 
with such impetuous force, that a strange trans 
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figuration of countenance swept the pallor from \ 
her face. It brightened slowly, as with the 
dawn of some keen, hard thought, and, for half 
a minute, she sat with her eyes fixed on his 
but seeming to look beyond him, while both 
remained in dead silence. 

“ You cannot understand all this,” he said, at j 
last “ To woman lore is the one controlling pas- j 
■ion. The force of other desires that consumes 
men's souls is nothing to them.” 

Khoda smiled with ironical coldness. 

“ You judge all women by one small type,” 
the said, 14 and sometimes may chance to judge 
them wrongly. Even I can imagine what ambi¬ 
tion is to a brave man.” 

“ Then you can find the heart to forgive it.” 

"I could have found the strength to share it, 
to build it up, to glory in the pre-eminence of a 
man who made himself great to me, first of all 
persons in the world. I oould have gone hand- 
in-hand with the being I loved to any position 
that lifted him above others, without pause or 
hesitation, let the obstacles have been what they 
might What Sarah Marlborough was to her 
husband, I could have been.” 

The man regarded Rhoda as she spoke, won- 
deringly. The fire of her words, the splendid 
color that flashed over the pale whiteness of her 
bee kindled his admiration. For the first time, 
perhaps, he realized what power of help he had 
flung away, when he so coolly put that gifted 
young creature out of his life. 

“What the Duchess of Marlborough was to 
her husband, Rhoda? Why, that was everything.” 

“Because she partook both of his love and 
his station. Because she was grandly mated 
with a brave man, who worshiped her.’ ’ She went 
on. “ And in this became so remarkable that to 
our day she stands out the most prominent per¬ 
sonage of a period brightened beyond others by 
human intellect. She was a proud woman, there¬ 
fore ambitious; loving, and ready to centre every¬ 
thing in the man she adored, and who worshiped 
her. Out of this, more than from his own 
bravery, the Duke won the greatness that so long 
outlived him.” 

“ You are determined to make me feel all that 
I have lost,” said the man, with an impatient 
gesture. “ You will not spare me. In my life 
and my projects all your interest has fled. Well, 
I may have deserved it.” 

Rhoda was now sitting on the edge of the bed 
with her clothes disordered, the lace of her ker¬ 
chief torn aside, revealing a neck white as lily- 
leaves underneath, and her garments all in con- 
ftwion, glittering and gorgeous, against the dull, 
drab, background of the curtains. From her 


head, made picturesque by the abundance of her 
fklling hair, to the small shoes, with their Mgh, 
red heels and dainty buckles, she made a picture 
that aroused more subtle feelings than the man 
had expressed when speaking of the ambit ion 
which was, indeed, his ruling passion. Rhoda 
saw herself framed in the carved scroll-work of 
an opposite mirror, and, being an artist in her 
soul, gloried in the beauty that had undoubted 
power over him yet. 

“ I may have deserved that the past should be 
held as a curse against me; but with so much 
that is grand in your nature, Rhoda, is there no 
power of forgiveness ? Can you sacrifice nothing 
to the man who loved you with all his soul ?” 

“ Loved me?” 

“ And who dares not say that he loves you 
yet.” 

A flash of vivid light seemed to shoot across 
the mirror, as Rhoda lifted her eyes for a single 
instant. The next, they were downcast, and 
veiled, as if she had not heard the half-whisper¬ 
ed words which, with all his boldness, the man 
hesitated to utter, for he had loved this woman, 
and, in some sense, the spell was on him yet. 

“Y r ou have saved my life,” she said, gently, 
“and for that, worthless as it is to me, and 
every one else, I must be grateful. But for you, 
I might have been trampled to death by the 
horses.” 

“ Rhoda, Rhoda, that is nothing!” 

“ Not if it wins the forgiveness you crave ?” 
i she questioned, lifting her eyes to his face with 
; a swift glance of the old fire. “ Not if it makes 
! me your friend?” 

I “ Girl, girl, is that possible?” 

! The man came a step forward; but Rhoda held 
| up both hands, to prevent his eager approach, 
j “ Go,” she said; “ go now. I am faint. I can- 
| not think steadily.” 

! “ But some other time you will repent all 

j this.” 

! “ Some other time? Yes, unless I am tempted 

“ To hate me again?” 

“ ITate ? Oh, hate is never loud spoken. You 
should know that. Besides, a woman’s wrath is 
so transient, fierce as the storm that is just pass¬ 
ing, and as brief. Why should you care for it ?” 

“ Because I care for you, Rhoda.” 

“Ah!” 

“ Because you have proved more than a wo¬ 
man—an angel, capable of forgiveness.” 

Rhoda again put up her hands, and he saw 
that she was growing pale again. 

“ Yes, I will go now. It is cruel to oppress 
you even with my thoughtfulness. Good-by.” 
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The man almost knelt as he took her oold 
hand, and held it firmly in his clasp, as if the 
fire in his own veins could warm it into some 
gentle response; but no dead bird ever lay more 
cold in its nest than those fingers met his. 

“ The shook has been terrible. How cold you 
are! Lie down, and try to forget everything, 
except that I love you better than my own life. 
Do not believe me when I say that ambition is 
the strongest passion a man has. That is a trea¬ 
son you should not forgive. There, now, rest 
well. This once! This once !” 

Humbly, almost abjectly, the man ljfted Rhoda’s 
cold hand to his lips, and went out of the room, 
treading lightly os he went down the stairs. 

The moment he was gone, Rhoda started up 
from the bed, ran to the window, and looked out, 
striving to catch another glimpse of him as he 
passed into the street. She saw him pause be¬ 
fore the house, beckon a young mulatto, who 
was leading his horse up and down, and throw 
himself into the saddle with the powerful swing 
of a strong man used to such exercise; but she 
also saw that he allowed the mulatto to settle his 
foot in the heavy stirrup, and made his horse 
curvet airily, while the lad stood back with his 
cap uplifted, as if he were doing homage to some 
monarch. 

The expressions that swept Bhoda Clyde’s face 
were swill and complicated as the impulses in 
her bosom. At first she looked out triumphantly, 
then a glow of admiration followed. Again, as 
the lad held the stirrup almost kneeling in the 
mud, while he bent to his task, then stepped back 
and lifted his cap, a gleam of mocking scorn 
predominated, and she laughed within herself. 

“ Ah, how my apothecary apes the king,” she 
thought. “ And this it is to be a patriot. This is 
the equality he speaks of, and fights for. See 
how his horse rears, scattering his freeborn 
brethren right and left. How easily, how grand¬ 
ly he sweeps through the crowd. I wonder if it 
is love or hate, contempt or devotion, that 1 feel? 
A royalist at heart, he is the greatest enemy of 
the king. A hero in oourage, Congress puts 
weaker men over his head, and rewards him with 
a war-horse. Out of such elements, what is there 
that a woman’s vengeance may not work out? 
Oh, how I love—how I hate this man! This j 
keen feeling shifts from joy to anguish so wildly i 
that I cannot tell which it is.” j 

Not till this martial figure was lost in the j 
crowd, did Rhoda leave the window. Then she j 
went slowly back to the bed, and lay down un- j 
der the shadow of those drab curtains, not to ) 
sleep, that was impossible; but, while she seemed j 
to rest, a thousand whirling thoughts swept ( 


[ across her face, and her eyes grew bright, lik* 
• stars, or dim, like shadowed waters, as memory 
| or plans for the future held possession of* hei 
j brain. 

“ But for her,” she whispered to the strange, 
wild face that looked on her from the mirror; 
“ but for her, I might forget. She shall nevei 
mount to greatness by his side. Never, never ] 
; So long as I have a tongue to persuade, or beauty 
to allure. He has not forgotten, he cannot for¬ 
get. The world shall no longer hold it a ques¬ 
tion of doubt whether I rejected him or he gave 
me up. His own conduct shall Bettle that. Of 
all the strong passions that make up his charac¬ 
ter, one thing is wanting, the prudence that 
subdues fierce desires into quietness, the self- 
control that curbs will into strength. Did he 
possess these, my power over him would be no¬ 
thing. As it is I Oh, as it is I” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Babringford came across the Park with the 
physician by his side, still unsteady in his walk, 
still white from the shock those wild horses had 
given him. The gentle lady, who had been so 
truly his friend, was in peril, perhaps dead ; for 
: so she looked, as Kingsford had carried her past 
him, in the street. While there was a clianoe of 
serving this fair, good woman, he had no thought 
for himself, no real consciousness of the inj ury 
he had received. Indeed, he forgot the causes 
of enmity that should have kept him back, and 
was going into Abigail Board man’s parlor with 
the physician, when he saw Grace Kingsford 
standing near the door, with both hands to her 
face, and weeping bitterly. This brought the 
young man to a knowledge of his own position, 

| and he hardly had strength to ask the question 
; that made his heart stand still as it was whis¬ 
pered. 

“ Is she worse? Is she dead ?” 

Grace dropped her hands, and reached them 
toward him, trying to smile, though the effort 
brought fresh tears to her eyes. 

“She is alive, but, oh, Rufus, my father will 
not have me near her. She cannot speak. She 
is in pain, and sometimes I can see her eyes 
searching for me; but I dare not go to her. 
What shall I do ? What shall I do ?” 

Barringford held her hands close, but his own 
were cold as marble. 

“ I will go to him. I will say that all the 
blame Is mine. Do not cry so bitterly. All will 
be well, if the dear mother is only alive.” 

“ Hear how she moans!” said Grace, piteously. 

“Thank God, that she can moan,” answered 
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the young man, relieved from his greatest dread 
by the sounds of pain that reached him from the 
■ext room. “ I had a terrible thought, that we 
should never hear her voice again.” 

Barringford would have gone into the parlor 
,then, with a generous impulse to save Grace, by 
taking some great blame on himself, but that 
moment Abigail Boardman glided through the 
door rather more swiftly than usual, and with a 
fkint look of alarm on her placid countenance. 

“ Is she worse? Is she much hurt?” he ques- < 
tinned, laying his hand on the closely-sleeved 
arm of the Quakeress. 

Abigail did not stop to answer, but glided up 
stairs, smoothing down her sleeve as she went. 
Entering the spare bed-chamber, she went to a 
closet, and taking some old linen from a shelf, 
began to tear it into strips, measuring them off 
with exact precision, but losing no time. While 
in the midst of her work, she saw Rhoda lying 
a heap of gay silk and lace, half-buried in the 
feather-bed. Now the glow of rich colors always 
had a disturbing effect on Abigail, and this mass 
of warm hues affected her as scarlet fires some 
yiimalg to wrath. She walked up to the bed, 
still tearing at her linen, and looked searchingly 
down upon the girl. The tumbled state of those 
obnoxious garments, the masses of hair falling 
loose upon the pillows, and, above all, those 
shoes, with high, red heels, sloping down to the 
hollow of the loot, warmed her decorous old soul 
into something like resentment. 

“ Is thee so hurt, that thee cannot lie smoothly 
on the bed?’’ she questioned, tearing another 
strip of linen, with a faint jerk of the hands, 
that seemed an enormous outburst of passion to 
herself. 

14 No, T am not hurt; only shaken a little,” 
answered Rhoda. 

“ Not hurt ? Then, why is thee here, when 
there is need of help below stairs?” 

“Help,” said Rhoda, languidly. “Who is 
hurt, then ?” 

“ Had thee listened, thee might have heard 
the groans.” 

“ Whose groans? Not Mrs. Kingsford’s? What 
has chanced to her? I did not think—I did not 
know. What is the matter with Mrs. Kings¬ 
ton! 

“ Her arm is broken, it is to be feared.” 

44 Her arm ? Great heavens 1 I will go down 
at once.” 

Rhoda sprang from the bed, and was hurrying 
to the door, but Abigail stood in her way. 

“ Not a a thee is dressed,” she said, with gentle 
severity. “ Men are standing about the door, 
and might look in.” 


“ What do I care for men at the door?” cried 
the girl, impatiently turning to the glass, and 
making a hurried attempt to force her hair into 
something like order. 44 One does not think of 
a grand toilet when people are hurt, and moan¬ 
ing like that?” 

“Thee must take a little time,” said Abigail, 
resolutely closing the door, and passing down 
stairs with the bandages laid smoothly over her 
arm, and feeling as if she had shut in a storm 
that threatened the decorum of her house; but 
she was checked in the passage by Grace Kings- 
ford. 

“ Oh, Abigail, Abigail I Tell me, is she dying?” 

“Dying, Grace? There is no one likely to 
die.” 

“ Thank God! Oh, you are so kind, Abigail, 
so kind 1 Has she asked for me ? Does she 
know that I must not come in?” 

“Thee must come in,” answered the Qua- 
keress, in her firm, mild way. “ Nothing should 
keep a child from her mother. Come.” 

Grace cast one farewell look at her lover, hesi¬ 
tated an instant, and passed into the parlor, 
looking timidly at her father, who Btood, stern 
and pale, near the settee on which Mrs. Kings- 
ford lay. A frown darkened his face as she 
,came in, but he moved a little on one side, that 
she might find a place near the couch. 

As if she felt the gentle presence of her child, 
Mrs. Kingsford opened her eyes, and made a 
faint effort to smile; even triod to lift her hand, 
but the pain that followed left her faint and 
helpless again. 

“Thee had better stand away now” said Abigail 
Boardman, addressing Mr. Kingsford. “ More 
room and steady hands will be needed here. 
Hush, child ! These sobs trouble her.” 

With gentle force, Abigail led the girl into an- 
; other room, and, after that, took Mr. Kingsford 
| by the arm, and softly conducted him through 
the same door, and up to the chair into which 
Grace had fallen. 

“Does thee wish to break her heart?” she 
said, with much earnestness. 44 What has the 
child done, that thee should seem to be made of 
iron to her ?” 

Grace lifted her face, all pallid and tear- 
stained, with a look of piteous entreaty. 

44 Oh, father, what have I done ?” 

Absolutely against his own proud will, Mr. 
Kingsford laid his hand on the girl’s shoulder; 
and when she began to sob, he said, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion, 

“Be quiet! Be quiet! This is no time nor 
place-” 

Here he broke off, almost with a cry, f- 
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of the next room came a sharp shriek of anguish, 
that made every nerve in his frame shiver. 

Then Grace sprang to her feet, flung herself 
on her father’s bosom, and, with both arms about 
his neck, trembled and listened. 

Another shriek, fainter than the last; a moan 
or two, and all was still in the next room, save 
the low voice of the surgeon, giving orders, and 
the subdued steps of Abigail Boardman, as she 
moved to and fro, obeying him. 

Breathless with expectation, trembling with 
fear of another outcry of pain, the father and 
child stood together, all differences between them 
lost, for the time, in overwhelming sympathy. 
Scarcely a breath was drawn; no sound, or word, 
passed between them, until Abigail opened the 
door, and said, in her usual calm voice, which 
no sorrow or joy could much disturb, 

“ Come in, now. It is all over. She is faint, 
but resting. Come in, and be still.” 

The proud old man, half angry with himselfj 
already, for this weak relenting, stole into the j 
room where Mrs. Kingsford lay, not insensible, j 
but so weak from pain, that she seemed like a , 
dying creature. Grace followed her father, and, ; 
kneeling by the settee, kissed the lips, still white 
and quivering with spent agony, until a shadowy 
smile flitted over them. Then the heavy eyelids« 
were lifted, a glance full of grateful love passed 
from father to child, and the brightness spread 
over that sweet, worn face, as we may imagine 
perfume to affect a fading lily. 

Then the lips moved, and Kingsford bent down, 
holding his breath as he listened. 

44 You have forgiven her and me ?” they whis¬ 
pered. 

The stubborn man knew, in his heart, that it 
was not so, but he bent down and kissed the lips 
that made this gentle appeal, sighing because it 
was not laltogetlier a seal of perfect contentment. 

There was no excitement in this scene; all 
emotion was hushed, all sounds kept down. 
Abigail Boardman stood a little way off, with her 
slender arms folded on her bosom, looking pla¬ 
cidly on. The tumult without had subsided, 
and she almost heard each distant rain-drop os 
it fell from the eaves to the side-walk. 

In the hush and depths of this silence, a swift 
tapping of high-heeled shoes came from the stairs, 
the door was flung open, and Rhoda Clyde came, 
like the rush of an autumn breeze, into the scene. 
With a quick glance, she saw the softened ex¬ 
pression of Kingsford’s face, the smile still trem¬ 
bling on the lips of that wounded lady, and some 
vague plan or expectation of her own was dis¬ 
turbed. 

44 Ah I Thank God, she is not dead ! I saw 


young Barringford in the hall, talking so earn¬ 
estly with the surgeon, that it took away my 
breath.” 

A dark frown gathered on the face of Kings¬ 
ford, and his wife opened her eyes with a sudden 
shock. Abigail Boardman came forward quietly, 
but with a light in her eyes that seldom kindled 
their placid blue. She was either disturbed by 
this sudden rush into the room, or more keen- 
sighted than most persons of her quiet nature. 

44 Mr. Barringford—thee is speaking of th* 
young man who was almost trampled to death in 
stopping the horses. He brought the surgeon here. 
No one else thought of it,” she said. “ It is not 
| strange that he should wait to learn if the great 
danger is past.” 

44 Strange ! Of course not. I was only embar¬ 
rassed by finding strangers in the entry, and 
was not aware that Mr. Barringford had acted 
the brave part you speak of,” answered Rhoda, 
sinking down by the couch, in all the disarray 
of dress that had so disturbed the little Quaker¬ 
ess. 44 It certainly was not to him that I am 
indebted for my poor life.” 

Something in this speech aroused the latent 
antagonism in Kingsford, while its high tone 
offended him. Looking down upon his wife’s face, 
he saw that it was contracted as with new pain. 

44 If Mr. Barringford is here, I must not allow 
him to depart without due thanks,” he said. 
44 lie certainly threw himself in front of the 
horses, and checked them in their maddest 
plunges; was hurt by them, I greatly fear.” 

Rhoda looked up, in surprise. This change 
did not please her; and, knowing the haughty 
nature of the man, she had not expected it. 
Grace, who knelt by her mother, softly kissed 
the face against which her’s rested, and knew 
that the caress was returned as one recognizes 
the sympathy which has no visible expression. 

Mr. Kingsford acted upon his word, and went 
into the hall in search of the man with whom 
; he was in bitter enmity, but who had met that 
; enmity w T ith an act so brave, and magnanimity 
:j so grand, that both must forever lie a burden 
upon him. The very pride which grew out of 
; his patrician birth and breeding, urged him on 
to an acknowledgment of a deed that had saved 
the life most precious to him, while it recoiled 
more sternly than ever from the obligation im¬ 
posed by it. Therefore it was with a sensation 
of relief that he found the hall empty. 

And now the days went wearily on, while the 
mother hung between life and death, for a fever 
set in, and Mrs. Kingsford entered, as it were, 
into the Valley of the Shadow of Death. The 
\ physician could not understand this fever. Hap- 
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pily he did not know its cause. For it was not ] 
the injured limb, it was the anger of her hus¬ 
band, it was her pity and sympathy with Grace, 
racking her mind with anxiety, that prevented 
her recovery. 

During these days of dreadful suspense, poor 
Grace felt, at times, as if it would almost be a 
blessing if she could die. Her father rarely had 
a kind word for her. She saw, of course, no¬ 
thing of her lover. When not at her mother’s 
bed-side, she wandered about the house, heavy¬ 
eyed, with white cheeks, or sought a secluded 
bower in the garden, where, shut in by tall 
bushes from observation, she could give way, un¬ 
checked, to her grief. There she sat, day after 
day, with clasped hands, crying out, from the 
depths of her tortured soul, against the cruelty 
of fate, or praying, with streaming eyes, that 
God would preserve her mother to her, even if 
everything else went. 


CHAPTER X. 

Th* dwellings in our great Atlantic cities of 
the present day, with all their wealth of archi¬ 
tecture and luxury of adornment, bear but a 
comfortless comparison with the spacious houses, 
extensive grounds, and native parks that allowed 
■pace for flower-gardens, breezy trees, and plea¬ 
sant lawns around the rich man’s mansion, and 
the poor man’s cottage. Then the environs of 
a city were only circumscribed by the wishes 
and taste of its inhabitants, and every city in 
the country had an aspect of rural freshness and 
beauty which years of abounding wealth has 
cramped into vast labyrinths of brick and stone, 
■o closely built in some places that the air of 
heaven scarcely finds room for wholesome circu¬ 
lation. Then the mansions of prosperous men 
were embowered with fine old trees, brightened 
by flower-gardens, and approached through in¬ 
closures that would pass for towns in the present 
ixj. 

Along the banks of the Delaware, now cover¬ 
ed with evidences of commerce and trade, Phila¬ 
delphia stretched itself into a succession of re¬ 
sidences that, for space and grandeur, could 
scarcely be excelled on this side of the Atlantic. 
There the architecture of Old England had been 
duplicated in the thrift and glory of a virgin 
■oil and forest-trees, God-planted, in the won¬ 
derful beauty which no art has ever approached. 

Along this beautiful stream every dwelling 
had its garden, its lawn, or door-yard, from which 
the thrift and glory of natural wild-flowers could 
never be swept quite away; its glove of oaks, 
or walnuts, perhaps; and a thoroughfare wind¬ 
ing in and out with the sweep of the river, such 


as few cities of the earth could boast. Here and 
there, making the scene more picturesquely rural, 
some pretty cottage, or stone farm-house appear¬ 
ed half-buried in apple-orchards, or brightened 
in the spring-time by the pink-bloom of peach- 
trees, or snowy loads of cherry-blossoms. 

To the rich and the poor, alike, nature gave 
her finishing touches of beauty, and in the 
breadth of its grounds, the luxuriance of its soil, 
and the stateliness of its dwellings, Philadelphia 
w’as perhaps unequaled, certainly not excelled, 
in the country, at the time it proclaimed a free 
government. 

Not only on the Delaware, but up the banks 
of the beautiful Schuylkill, noble mansions were 
scattered with an effect more and more pictur¬ 
esque, as the scenery became grander and more 
wildly beautiful. 

The Kingsford mansion formed a grand con¬ 
necting-link between these suburban dwellings 
and the more compact buildings of the city. 
With a fine sweep of the river in fall view, with 
all the grandeur of stately old forest trees shad¬ 
ing it, with broad flower-gardens full of glow and 
color, it possessed all the breezy freedom of a 
country home, while a pleasant nearness to the 
city brought the hum and subdued excitement 
of active life to its gates. 

Those great stone lions crouching at the en¬ 
trance, kept guard over the broadest highwny 
and finest drive in the neighborhood. From this 
| back portico, gazing across the slope of a velvety 
lawn and through the branches of well-grouped 
trees, one might watch the white sails of sloops 
and such small craft as plied up and down the 
river, carrying the*farm produce of the country 
to market, and returning laden with household 
stores. 

Around that dwelling there wa9 no lack of 
movement and life, no chance of beautiful adorn¬ 
ment that an artistic inheritance of taste had not 
embellish ed. 

The servants of this family were trained to 
the most perfect subservience. The eldest house 
servant never ventured on a smile or a word of 
the familiarity that made a cordial link between 
master and servant in other families. The hearty 
laugh of an old gray-headed black was never 
heard in that mansion when its master was within 
hearing; and nearly all servants were then black. 

But the autocratic rule of no one man could 
ever suppress the jolly humor and affectionate 
warmth of a household negro in those days. 
The very distance color then made between the 
races, was a kind of safeguard against encroach¬ 
ment on the one side, and an inducement to 
I encouraging kindness on the other. 
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The Kingsford mansion, like many others in 
and about Philadelphia, had outbuildings demoted 
to the household servants, pretty ornamental 
cottages, where the colored people could, to a 
certain extent, live their own naturally idle 
lives, and throw off the restraints that lay rather 
heavy upon them in the great house. There the 
old men and women rested from their years of 
labor, and the young people of the kitchen then 
became happy and jovial when their work was 
done. 

At a certain age, however, custom gave to the 
old servants, when their strength was well-nigh 
spent, the right of retirement and rest from hard 
work, sometimes leaving them good-natured pen¬ 
sioners on the family they had served, with a 
right to glory in its prosperity, and take a share 
in its pride, up to the last minute of their lives. 
Occasionally these old negroes might drift away 
from the home mansion, earn a little money for 
themselves, and enjoy all the comforts of inde¬ 
pendence without anxiety for the future. 

An old servant of Mrs. Kingsford, who had 
been married to a free woman of the neighbor¬ 
hood, celebrated for a dainty method of getting 
up fine laces, had taken this late lease of life, 
and gradually withdrawn to her cabin, which 
stood, like a mammoth bird’s nest, just above 
that most romantio gorge through which the 
Wi8sahickon pours its bright waters into the 
Schuylkill. From taking his rest in this rustic 
shelter, now and then, the old man gradually 
made it the home of his old age, still holding 
himself as a part of the fhmily in which his life 
had been spent, and glorying in it as the hench¬ 
men of old gloried in the prowess of their 
lords. 

Not till the crisp hair on his temples was half 
white, did old Nelse betake himself to Sally’s 
cabin as a home. Even then he scorned to name 
it as such, and always bestowed that honor on 
the stately mansion of the Kingsfords’. 

At this time the bright spring waters of the 
Wissahickon had plenty of trout under the shar 
dow of its ferny bonks, for no dam had ever 
checked the flow of its waters, and nothing but 


a bridge of logs had ever spanned them. Indeed, 
old Sally’s cabin was almost the only human 
habitation on the beautiful stream, whose waters 
made her linen white as drilled snow, and on 
whose ferns the delicate laces intrusted to her, 
were spread out like cobwebs, that a puff of air 
might blow away. 

There was not a shadowy hollow in that stream, 
from its month to the innumerable springs that 
gave it birth, that Nelse was not familiar with. 
The trout might hide beneath drooping ferns, or 
float among tangled tree-roots, where they stuck, 
down through the shelving banks, ever so cun¬ 
ningly ; but while their jeweled sides seemed 
hidden even from the sun, a great blue-fly, or a 
tiny rose-bug, would drop into the quiet waters, 
float along the surface, rise, fall, seem ready to 
fly away, and tempted beyond all prudence, a 
dart would be made, a flash upward, and so the 
poor jeweled thing lay quivering on the bank, 
the spoil of that cunning old darkey.. 

The fish thus patiently caught became a source 
of profit to the old man, and it was whispered 
among his younger associates that ho had silver 
and gold coin hid away, a small fortune. 

Nelse was the owner of an old boat, which 
was given him, in a dilapidated state, but was 
soon remedied by his craft as a carpenter, and 
he had also dug out the trunk of a mammoth 
beech-tree, which swung side by side with the 
larger craft, in a little cove, partly formed by an 
abrupt curve of the river, partly dug and deep¬ 
ened by the old man’s spade. 

When Nelse had a fancy for extensive trout¬ 
fishing, he usually planted himself in the canoe, 
and slowly followed the Wissahickon up to its 
bright tangle of springs, where the larger boat 
could not go. One day, he was coming down 
from one of these excursions, when his course 
was checked by the unusual sound of dipping 
oars, and, leaning forward, and peering down 
the shadowy stream, he discovered the outlines 
of a boat, pulled swiftly against the current, and 
a glimmer of mingled colors, such as only a 
female could wear. 

(to be continued.) 


EARLY VIOLETS. 

BY P. B. MARS TON. 


Sorr, subtle scent, which is to me more sweet 
Than perfumes that come after, when the rose 
In all the passion of her beauty blows; 

Here, even in this busy city street, 

Thou openest to my soul such sights as meet 
The eye, when quite forgetful of past snows, 

The earth beneath the sun's kiss throbs and glows, 


And each thing feels the luxury of heat. 

Thou art his lady’s voice to one who waits 
In Summer twilights at her garden gates: 

Her face not seen as yet; thou art the rare 
First note of Nature’s prelude, that brings soon 
The Spring, like a divine and varying tune, 

Till Summer musio vibrates in the air. 
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How it was that I got the idea that she was a 
middle-aged woman I hardly know, but certainly 
that was the idea I had. A woman neither young 
nor handsome, and tough enough, even for her 
sge, was what I expected to see when I cost 
eyes on Miss Kitty Macnamara. And what a 
surprise the girl was to me, to be sure. 

“Larry,” says my mother, plaintively, 44 do 
try to be agreeable to Miss Kitty Macnamara. 
Just to think of all that money going out of the 
family, when it might be kept in it, if you’d be 
a bit civil, and not so off-hand.” 

1 bit my lip, and said nothing, feeling that the 
safest plan. a When I was out of humor, as I 
spoke, I was lost; and I was often enough out of 
humor, bad luck to me 1 And my mother often, 
unconsciously, exasperated me. 

“ You’ll never be settled in life, Larry,” she 
would say, 41 if you don’t dress better, and lay 
aside that rag of a hunting-suit. There is not a 
girl in the county will look at you. And you, 
with the face you have, and the figure, six feet ] 
if you are an inch, and letting your good looks 
ran to waste, as you do.” 

She was always worrying herself about my 
not marrying. That was worse than her fretting 
over my dogs, and horses, and guns. Our family 
was a fallen one. We had been grandees a gene¬ 
ration ago, and our estate had ranked among the 
finest in Ireland; but extravagance and bad man¬ 
agement had been the ruin of us, and, at twenty- 
one, I, Lawrence Ogilvie, had found myself heir 
to nothing but debt and a large broken-down 
house, a great burden of beautiful wild land, need¬ 
ing money at every turn, and last, but not least, 
an old name, and a hot, evil temper. We were so 
poor, indeed, that but for my dogs and gun, there 
were times when we might have had a bare table. 

“ You must make a fine marriage, and retrieve 
the family fortunes. Money will make money 
for os/* she said, “and we can clear our name 
and right our people, and live like Ogilvies once 
more. If you’ll only lay aside your ragged at¬ 
tire, and dress like a gentleman, and pay court 
to some of the daughters of the county gentry. 
What girl might not be proud to marry you, 
Larry, my dear? Young, and handsome, and 
an Ogilvie.” But, for my part, I took a savage 
pleasure in wearing my stained green velvet 
until I could afford to buy a better, and I did 


BURNETT. 

not care for the county gentry and their daugh¬ 
ters a jot. I had notions of my own about bor¬ 
rowing a woman’s money, and giving her my 
soul for security. 

As to Miss Kitty Macnamara, it never crossed 
my mind that she was a young woman. Young 
people did not come to our house. My mother’s 
relatives were all old maids, or elderly married 
people; so if I gave her two thoughts, the first 
was that I would keep out of her way, and the 
second that she might have shown better taste 
than to come troubling her poor relations. 

I held to my resolve of keeping out of her 
way, and did not see her for two days after her 
arrival, but on the third she came upon me. 

I was standing at one end of the table, clean¬ 
ing my favorite gun with my*own hands, as I 
always made a point of doing, when I heard 
some one coming up behind me. Because I 
| knew it was a woman’s footstep, I guessed it to 
be hers, and would not turn round, pretending 
not to hear. 

But she was not to be rebuffed. She came to 
the table and stood close to it, so close that her 
white dress almost touched me, and I was obliged 
to raise my eyes. 

When I did so, I blushed hotly, and lifted my 
cap in a manner, perhaps, not as amiable and 
graceful as it might have been. Instead of be¬ 
ing an old woman, she was a young one, tall and 
lithe in figure, with soft, black hair, and soft, 
black eyes, and a soft, babyish white skin; and 
she stood there, smiling at me like an innocently 
bold child. I hesitated a moment, and then laid 
my cap down among the old weapons on the 
table. It was impossible to put it on again. 

“ Kitty,” she said, in a simple, abrupt fashion, 
quite as if she was sure I understood. 

“Kitty,” said I, amazed, and a bit vexed, 
though not exactly at her. 

She nodded. 

“Macnamara,” she added, brightly, and not 
at all abashed. 

“ What 1” I said. 44 Miss Macnamara?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “Of course, I am. 
Kitty Macnamara. Who else could I be?” 

It is not my way to be afraid of women, and I 
was not afraid of this one; but she had a queer 
effect upon me. My mother calls all unmarried 
women 44 young ladies;” but Kitty Macnamara 
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was not a “ young lady she was a girl. She 
□right have been twenty, or twenty-one, or 
twenty-two, but she was a girl. She was, as I 
have said, tall, and she carried herself like a 
young queen; but she was a girl. Her white 
gown fell in straight, simple folds about her feet. 
Her dark hair was wound, loo^p and softly, 
round her head, and a child of six might have 
looked at me as she did, when she said to me, in 
that innooent, suggestive way, “ Kitty.’* 

She somehow impressed me at once with the 
idea that no one had ever treated her coldly, or 
spoken an unkind word to her, in her life. 

Her hands hung lightly clasped before her, 
and she looked at my table with a wistful face. 
Like a child again, as if she knew she must not 
touch. 

“ Your mother sent me,** she said. “ I wanted 
to see the armory, and she thought, perhaps you 
would not mind showing me the things. I can 
wait until you have finished.** 

I pushed my work aside. 

“ I would rather take you now,” I said. “Do 
you suppose I would keep you waiting? This 
way, if you please.” 

I knew I had not said the right thing, and 
that my manner seemed rough enough ; but she 
did not appear to be disturbed. She kept by 
my side as I strode down the hall, and neither 
of us spoko until I pushed open the door of the 
armory. Then, after a single glance around her, 
she spoke, nodding her head slowly. 

“ Ah ! I shall like this,’* she said. “ It is 
like living two lives at once. There is my life, 
you see, and the lives of the men who used these 
things. It is many lives, in fact. I wonder how 
much happened to the man who broke that 
sword, and how much depended on its remain¬ 
ing unbroken. I should like to know.” 

She had spoken more to herself than to me; 
but I answered her. 

“ A great deal,” I said. “ Life depended on it.” 

“ And it broke,” she said, sadly. 

Then she held out her hand for it. 

“ May I hold it?” she asked. 

I took it down, and gave it to her. 

“ And it broke 1” she said again. “Ah, poor 
fellow 1” with a little shudder. “When he heard 
it snap, he knew it had failed him, and the end 
had come !** 

“ He fought with the broken blade,” I said, 
my blood-tingling as I remembered the story. 
“ He fought with it after he felt his death-wound. 
One of his vassals took it out of his dead hand 
afterward. He was an Ogilvie, you know.” 

“Afterward,” she said, softly, and then gave 
it back to me. 


I do not know now long a time we spent in the 
room together. Somehow, I found that I had 
more to say to Katherine Macn&mara than I had 
ever said to a woman before. Perhaps it was 
because she seemed so sure that I was ready to 
answer all her questions. 

She asked a great many, about the weapons, 
about their owners, and their lives; odd, fanci- 
f\il questions for a girl to ask, upon the whole. 
She turned back to the dead wearers of helmets 
and breastplates, and swords, as if her whole 
soul was in the matter. She touched things in a 
pretty reverent fashion, and her eyes saddened 
over them when a tragic story revealed itself. 

Once or twice she invented a story for herself, 
and suggested new ideas to me, in a grave, child¬ 
like way. 

“That is bright, and looks almost new,” she 
said once. “ See, it is not hacked or scratched 
at all. Don’t tell me about that, please. It 
looks sorrowful: as if Some one had died very 
young, and people had loved and mourned him, 
so that his sword was like a sacred thing, and 
was left untouched.” 

I was startled and moved. The story was a 
sad one, the saddest of many that were ftill vf 
pain ; and, knowing it myself, I could not help 
liking the girl for her fanciful tenderness. 

After all, the morning was not wasted. At 
least, I had found out that I need not hold my¬ 
self aloof, and that existence might go on for me, 
in its usual way. When I returned to my gun¬ 
cleaning, I was in a better humor with myself, 
with my mother, and with fortune generally. 

But existence was not to go on in its usual 
way. When I went in to dinner, I found that a 
trifle of change had taken place already. The 
generally barren, cheerless room had brightened 
itself in a style new to me. My mother had had 
somebody at work. Things were in their right 
places; the dark oak floor had been polished 
afresh ; the fire of logs burned clearly in the 
huge fire-place. Some of our store of long-un¬ 
used silver and porcelain had been brought to 
light. We had fallen into the habit of living in 
a careless, bare fashion, and had not made the 
best of things; but her visitor’s presence had 
aroused my mother’s pride. She had attired 
herself in her best. 

Kitty Macnamara stood near her, a new vision 
to me, in pale purple, and with a pale pink 
flower in her hair. As I entered, she turned 
round and looked at me; and though her glance 
was quite an unconscious one, I knew, yet 
that instant I felt hot, and angered, and rest¬ 
less. 


A little shade of wonder passed through her 
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eyes; an innocent amaze at my uncouth attire, \ 
at my rough demeanor, and unceremonious en- j 
trance. They were things to which she was 
unused. j 

Several times, during the meal, when I glanced \ 
up, I encountered her eyes again. She seemed S 
to regard me with a grave curiousness. I won- > 
dered, grimly, how she liked the barren poverty \ 
about her, and what she had meant by braving j 
it She must have known something of it before j 
die came. 

She had meant something, it appeared; for, 
after dinner was over, she told me bo, in a way 
that startled me. 

I had gone to a window, and stood look¬ 
ing out, when she came and touched my arm, 
lightly. 

44 If yon please,” she said, 44 I want to tell you 
something.” 

I had no words ready, so I suppose I only 
stared at her tike a slow, ill-mannered fellow, as 

I was. 

“ I want to say that I hope you will not be 
sorry that I came,” she added, in the quietest 
and simplest fashion possible. 44 I did not know, 
until a few hours ago, that—that yon disliked 
strangers so much.” 

“ Who told you I disliked strangers?” I de¬ 
manded, half-angrily. 

44 I cannot tell you that,” she answered. 44 1 
learned it by accident; and you must not be 
angry with any one, for my sake, through me. 

1 should not have said anything, but that 1 came 
here with an object, and I should be sorry to 
have to relinquish it. I—I hope,” looking at 
me very gravely, with her great soft eyes; 44 1 
hope you will not dislike me.” 

I did not know what to say again, and was 
ready to curse myself for my clumsiness. But 
even if I had had a fine speech ready, it would 
have been thrown away upon her, 1 fancy. She 
did not give me time to utter one. 

“1 hope you will not,” she began, and then 
broke off, to begin again, with positive eagerness. 
“ Please, try not to think of me as a stranger,” 
she said. 44 1 do not feel as if I was a stranger, 
I know you so well.” 

1 could not help b peaking then. 

44 You know me?” I exclaimed. 

A faint color stained that babyish white skin 
of hers, and she replied somewhat timidly. 

44 Yes,” she said. 44 1 have known you a long 
time. I have heard so much. If it had not been 
so, I should not have come.” 

Instantly, it occurred to me that some one had 
been laying bare to her the history of our hum¬ 
bled pride and fallen fortunes, and talking of 

You LXLX.—14 


what was no one’s business but our own, mine 
and my mother’s. So, I responded, something 
roughly, 

44 You are very good, to take so much interest 
in us, knowing of us only by hearsay. I hope 
we deserve your sympathy.” 

She looked actually frightened. 

44 Oh I” she cried hurriedly. “That is wrong, 
indeed. You are making it very hard for me. 
Please, don’t, don’t be angry with me, as it will 
be worse than if 1 had not spoken at all.” 

44 Oh, I am not angry,” I answered. 

It was impossible to avoid talking to her. 

: Her childish openness got the better of a man. 

! Recluse as I was, I saw that she knew no more 
! of the world than a baby, and that she was 
I guided entirely by her own innocent, romantic 
! notions of right and wrong. She was without 

I ' fear, and without suspicion. 

It was queer enough, how this slim slip of a 
girl changed things for us. One felt her in¬ 
fluence strangely. The house seemed full of 
her, and yet she was a quiet, presence. The 
servants put their beet foot foremost for her 
sake, and my mother began to have an aim in 
life. Even I, myself, was guilty of a weakness. 
When I came down to dinner, the second day, 
my mother glanced at me with delighted ap¬ 
proval, and afterward managed to whisper a 
word or so to me. 

44 Ah, Larry! You are a gentleman now, dear,’’ 
she said. 44 That’s as it ought to be.” 

I shrugged my shoulders, half-vexed both at 
her and myself. 

44 Why should I frighten her?” I said. u She 
is used to fine feathers, it seems. If shabby 
black is better than shabby green, one may as 
well wear it.” 

“You are not shabby now,” she said. “No 

man could look better. You-” 

44 Shall I show you the hole under my elbow?” 
I interposed, 44 or the tear I have pinned to- 
; gether in the lining ? I wonder how Miss Kitty 
; likes the fit of my coat. Perhaps you had better 
tell her it belonged to my father, and that he 
wore it when he had grown elderly and stout.” 

44 Oh, Larry, Larry I” cried my mother, shak¬ 
ing her head. “You have a queer temper of 
your own, sure enough.” 

I often thought of what the girl had said about 
her object in ooming to us, but she did not refer 
to it again for many a day. Her manner toward 
\ me was always just what it had been during our 
first interview. She was simple, frank, and fear- 
j less. She never hesitated to ask me any trifling 
j favor; to show her this or that; to guide her 
; here or there; to explain this thing or the other. 
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If I had been a less surly fellow, we should have 
made great progress in a very short time; but, 
being what I was, we did not seem to learn very 
muoh of each other. Sometimes I thought that 
she tried, in a girlish way, to become better 
friends; but friendships were not easy for me, 
and 1 was so accustomed to silence and solitude, 
that words were always slow with me. 

But my coldness was only apparent. Some¬ 
thing, nay, many things, about the chill pleased 
me. Led by a whimsical impulse, 1 went in 
to her one day, as she sat at work by the win¬ 
dow, and stood a minute near her, trying to 
fashion some decent enough sounding speech to 
make. But my musing must have lasted longer 
than I intended, or, at least, she misunderstood 
it. Suddenly I saw her face change, and she 
looked up at me in a helpless, distressed way. 

“ You do not like me,” she cried, piteously. 
“ You always look as if—as if I made you angry.” 

What was I to say to that? I think I must 
have turned pale. At any rate, I lost my pre¬ 
sence of mind, and was more out of patience with 
myself than ever. 

“ That is a mistake,” I said, and turned on 
my heel, and walked out of the room, because I 
knew I should blunder if I stayed. 

A kind of fury seized upon me when I found 
myself outside. I did not want to wound the 
child, and I was always doing it. I must be 
always wounding her, if she fancied that her 
presence was obnoxious to me. What a clumsy 
boor I must have shown myself, sullen, and sav¬ 
age, and tongue-tied 1 

It was a wet, dreary day, but I took my gun 
and went out to walk my ill-humor off. I wan¬ 
dered farther than usual, and was absent until 
late in the afternoon. When I returned to the 
house, I stopped for a moment in the hall, to lay 
my gun down, and then passed on into the court¬ 
yard. I intended going to the stable, but before 
I was half across the yard, there came to my 
startled ear sounds which checked me, and 
brought my heart into my throat. There was 
the sharp report of a gun, mingled with a crash, 
and then a low, bitter cry, in a girl’s voice; a 
cry of pain and terror. 

A fierce curse, at my own folly and careless¬ 
ness, sprang to my lips. I had left my gun lean¬ 
ing against a piece of armor in the entrance-hall, 
and it had been knocked down and the charge 
had exploded. This flashed upon me in a second. 

In another moment I was in the house, in the 
midst of unutterable conftision, the servants rush¬ 
ing, terrified, from their rooms; my mother 
exclaiming, wildly, and calling to me; nobody 
quiet but Kitty Macnam&ra, who drooped against 


the wall, her pretty young face as white as her 
dress, and with blood staining her sleeve. 

“Ah, Larry, Larry!” cried my mother, in 
hysterical reproach. “ Havn’t I been warning 
you all along ? Didn’t I tell you that you’d kill 
some of us some day, with your dogs, and your 
horses, and your guns?” 

There was no time to waste words. I strode 
up to the trembling girl, and took her in my 
arms, as if she had been a child, carrying her 
into the nearest room, and laying her down upon 
a couch. 

“ What have I done ?” I said to her. “ Where 
are you hurt ? Let me see.” 

I felt like a villain; and when, as I touched 
her arm, she began to tremble afresh, a cold 
perspiration started out upon my forehead. 

“ I will be as gentle as possible,” I said, “ but 
I must see the wound.” 

The next few moments were simply terrible. 
The wound itself would have been a mere no¬ 
thing to a man or woman of strong organization; 
but to this poor, delicate child it was an actual 
anguish. The shock she had received had been 
so great that, in spite of her efforts, she oould 
not control herself. Her large eyes shone with 
pain and terror, and, at every touch, a little sob 
broke from her white lips. 

When my examination was over, I spoke to 
her again. 

“The nearest surgeon lives five miles from 
here,” I said, “ and it is always doubtful whether 
he is to be found at home. I have dressed such 
wounds as this one before. Will you trust me 
to do what I can at once, or will you wait ?’* 

“ I will trust you,” she said. And then she 
turned her face away upon the cushion, and lay 
quite still, waiting for me to begin. 

I was scarcely in a condition to be skillfull, 
with my heart beating like a trip-hammer, and 
that cold sweat beading my forehead, but I knew 
that at least I did not bungle, and I spared her 
as muoh pain as was possible. Still, before 1 
had finished, she had fainted, and I was scarcely 
sorry to see it. 

When I had completed my work, I got up, 
hurriedly, leaving her to my mother, and went 
out into the open air. A womanish vertigo had 
seized upon me. I shook from head to foot, and 
felt weak to helplessness. 

A few minutes later, I heard my mother speak¬ 
ing to a servant. 

“ Where is Master Larry,” she said. 

I turned into the hall, and answered for myself. 

“You must oome back to the parlor,” she 
said. “ The poor child wants to see you before 
we take her up stairs.” 
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Going into the room, I was surprised to find gravity in her girlish eyes, as she drew her hand 
the girl standing up. The next moment I saw away. 

why this was. “ You did not mean to do that,” she said. 

“I wanted to show you that I was not very “No,” I said, “ I did not. Your child-face 

much hurt,” she said. “ I am not, indeed; betrays me. Now, you have two things to for- 

please believe me. The (hinting is nothing. I give.” 

am never very strong, and always a coward “ I forgive them both,” was her simple speech, 

about pain. That is alL I should not go to bed Her child-face did betray me. She was more 

now, but that Mrs. Ogilvie wishes it. Did they of a woman than I fancied. She saw many 
tell you how it happened? My dress caught the things of which I never dreamed. Her beauti- 
hammer as I passed, and I gave a little pull fill eyes had a wonderfully clear vision, 
without looking. It was all my own fault.” “ You are very good to me,” she said, one 

44 It was not your fault, at all,” I said. “ It night. “ Why are you not as good to other 

was mine. I was a heedless fool. I ought to people?” 

have my neck wrung. But I have beenpunished.” 44 To other people ?” I repeated. 

44 But I do not want you to be punished,” she ; Sensitive as her nature was, she had a curious 
said, in gentle distress. “ That is worst of all.” courage of her own. She met my eyes bravely. 

44 You had better come up stairs, Kitty, and 44 You are not so kind to your mother.” 

have some gruel,” suggested my mother, plain- : I gave a slight start, 

tirely, as usual. It was her habit to suggest gruel 44 Am I ever unkind to her ?” I asked, 

upon all occasions. If a man had been acci- “ Yes,” she answered, to my amazement, 

dentally decapitated, I think gruel would have 44 You are unkind because you are careless. You 
occurred to her at once as a happy thought. are stronger than she is, and you show her that 
44 Why gruel, in Heaven’s name!” I cried, her fancies make you impatient. That is not 

As if it was not bad enough to be shot, without kind, it was a little selfish. She is not young 

being forced to swallow gruel. enough to begin to overcome fancies now, and 

“Gruel never did anybody any harm,” re- they seem real to her.” 
turned my mother, with dignity. 44 1 have heard I was stung to the quick, and could not help 
a great aunt of mine say that her father’s grand- showing it. 

mother drank three quarts a day.” << Is there anything else ?” I said. 

44 1 will take some gruel if you would like me * Yes,” very gravely. 44 Sometimes—often, 

to,” said Kitty, prettily submissive. 44 1 like it, you are not very respectftil—and she loves you 
a little.” very much.” 

And smiling back at me with sublime courage, 44 Thank you,” I remarked, somewhat dryly, 
she went away, to be dosed. It was sometime before I moved, or Bpoke 

From that day forward, it seemed quite natu- again. I could not help being silent. The girl 
ral that I should stay indoors, instead of going had given me something to think about. She 
out. I dressed the pretty arm every morning, ; had said what was true, and yet I had never 
and, through doing so, learned a great deal. 1 condescended to think so before. I had been 
learned to look at the girl's face, and to meet impatient enough, and now and then I had been 
her dark eyes without acting like a dumb idiot, the reverse of respectful. 

1 learned to find words to use, and to have my A slight movement from my companion roused 
senses about me. By the time the pretty arm ; me. She had risen from her seat, and stood re- 
had healed, 1 think I might almost say that I garding me with sad eyes, but, at the same time, 
was a different man. with a little air of dignity. 

“ I have never asked yon to forgive me yet,” 44 1 am sorry to have displeased you,” she said. 
I said to her, the day I took the bandage off. 44 But it is true.” 

44 There was no need,” she answered. 44 There 44 Stay !” I exclaimed, for I saw she had mis- 

was no need, Mr. Lawrence.” understood me once again, and was about to 

“But there was need,” I said, brasquely; leave me. 44 That means that yon think I am 
and, giving way to an impulse of tenderness and savage enough to resent what you have said.” 
remorse, I bent forward, and kissed the scar She did not answer, but her eyes shone as if 
the wound had left behind. j tears were on the point of rising in their depths. 

I was always forgetting she was a woman. I : 44 1 do not resent it,” I protested, almost pas- 

fbrgot then, and remembered it with a flush of sionately. 44 1 know it is true, and I wish it 
Anger at my own transgression. But there was was not. Will you believe me, if I promise 
no anger on her face, only a little innocent that I will try to behave myself better?” 
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Perhaps I frightened her a little with my vehe- I was full of passionate misery, but I had made 
mence. But she was very gentle, and did not■ up my mind I would stand aside. I would not 
draw her hand away this time, when I kissed it. take this undue advantage of her ignorance. If 
She even let me hold it when 1 sat down by her she had been older, and had tried the outer 
side, and talked to her. And then, for the first: world, eyen then 1 should haye made an effort 
time in my life, I began to feel that I was not to conquer myself*, but, as it was—well, I would 
as immoyable as I had always fancied myself. : return to the old life. 

The greatest dullard could guess where the !; I went back to my dogs and guns the next day. 
tides carried me to. 1 , who had held myself S I did not trifle with temptation. I turned away 
aloof from all womankind, eyen from all the from the pained wonder in the girl’s face, and 
world, fell madly in love now. I could not tear resisted her gentle advances. I went out gloomy 
myself from her. I followed her here and there, and miserable, and came in hopeless and bitter. 
I was her companion always. I had never been 5 1 was silent and cold, when my heart burned 
happy before; and I began to be happy. I for- \ within me. I fought a cruel battle with myself, 
got my poverty, and no longer rebelled against! and would not be subdued. Scores of times, in 
fate. I cared for nothing but to be near this the days that followed, I met the dark, appeal- 
child, and to teach her that she might trust me. \ ing eyes, and almost gave way to my folly; but 
41 1 was a little afraid of you at first, I think,” j it was only “ almost.” I could not help seeing 
she said to me once; “but not now, not now,” j that, after a little while, the pretty face grew 
shaking her pretty head, and smiling softly, j pale and sad, and the sweet voice had a tone of 
44 Now I know you better.” | pain in it. She did not understand, and was 

Happiness was so new to me, that I lived as j unhappy. Once I came upon her, sitting alone, 
in a kind of dream. I scarcely thought of the j in a deep window; and when she turned toward 
future. Each day was sufficient. Yet I did j me, there were tears in her eyes, but I pretended 
not tell my love. 1 imagined that if 1 revealed not to see them. If I had spoken a word, or if 
my heart to her, she might shrink from me. \ she had spoken, and I had heard a tremor in 
do we went on, until I had gone too far to < her voice, I should have shown all my frenzy, 
turn back, and then I was checked suddenly. \ Many a day I stayed out late, hoping that, when 
And it was my mother who awakened me. S1 reached home, the child would be gone. 1 
44 It will be a good thing for you, Larry,” she 5 used to fancy that she would make up her mind 
said, sitting by the fire, one night; “and it’s suddenly leave us. 

what I always longed for. I’ve even prayed j But with all my fancies, I never dreamed of 
that you mightn’t harden your heart against her, j what really happened in the end. I came home 
and throw your chance away. Money’s a fine one evening at dusk, after a long tramp, and 
thing, Larry, and there’s no knowing how many j suddenly my mother flew out of the dining- 
thousands a year that innocent, baby-faced crea- j room, and caught me by the arm, trembling with 
ture has. And who could help loving her, too ? s excitement, and panting for breath. 

It’s a fine thing, though, that she came here so j 44 Larry 1 Larry ! Larry !” she cried ; and she 
young, before she had seen anything of the > shook my arm with all her strength, 
world, or met other men. She’s the kind of j “ What is the matter ?” I said, 
soft-hearted thing to be easily won, you see.” “Oh, Larry I” she said, hysterically, 44 you 

It came on me like a blow. I saw it all at have got the money, after all!” 
once, what I had actually forgotten before. She j “The money I” I stammered. “ Whose money ?’* 

had everything that fortune could give her. I j 44 Miss Kitty Macnamara’s,” she answered, 

had nothing. I was a beggar; and, worse, a! I thought she had gone mad, but her next 
beggar who could not beg. And I was taking j words made the matter clearer, 
advantage of her. j 44 Come into the parlor,” she said. 44 The gen- 

“ Are you speaking of Katherine Macnamara?” | tleman is there—the lawyer—and he will tell 
I said ; and my blood grew hot as I spoke. j you. She is dead, and all her money has come 
44 To be sure,” she answered. “Of Kitty.” j to you; and we have been making a mistake. 
44 Then let me tell you,” I said, rising from j Ours is not the rich Miss Macnamara at all. She 
my seat, 44 that you have thought of things I j was an old woman, and our Kitty has only a. 

have not thought of. I shall never be a rich paltry, little income. Come into the room-” 

man on Katherine Macnamara’s money, if I live a j But I would not hear another word. I grew 
thousand years !” And I strode out of the room, j hot and cold. I trembled from head to foot. I 
It was all over in ten minutes, and less. I had \ clinched my hand to keep from breaking out in 
been strong-willed and stubborn from a child. ! some frantic way. 
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“ Where is she ?” I demanded, 

“She?” faltered my mother. 

“ I want Katherine Macnamara,’ * .1 said. 44 My 
Katherine 1” 

“She is in the armory,” she answered. 
“But-” 

1 broke away from her, and strode through 
the hall. The door of the room we called the 
armory was closed, but 1 pushed it open. I saw 
the lissom figure in its white dress, standing by 
one of the tall, deep windows, and Kitty Mac- 
namara turned her fiair child-face, tear-wet, to¬ 
ward me. 

“I have deceived you, too,” she said. 44 And I 

did not know, I did not think-” 

I took hold of her little wrists, and held them. 
“ Do you think I have cared for this accursed 
money?” I cried, in a voice hoarse with excite¬ 
ment. “ It has nearly broken my heart. Do 
you not know that I love you madly, and that it 
stood between us ?” 

She started back, quite pale in her wonder. 

“ Love me ?” she exclaimed. 44 You love me ?” 
I was but a rough wooer. I could only woo 
in’my own way. 

44 Yes, love you,” I answered. 44 Love you— 
love you !” 

And then something I saw in her sweet, young 
thee, made me lift both the hands 1 held to my 
lips. 

44 Katherine! Katherine!” I said. 44 Good Heav¬ 
ens ! how I have suffered for you, during these 
last few days!” 

Words came fast enough then. My story told 
itself. Tears stood in her eyes as she listened, 
and before I finished, she had fluttered like a 
bird to my breast. 

44 My pretty Katherine !” I said. 44 My pretty 
Katherine ! I pray God that you may learn to 
love me.” 

44 1 need not learn,” she faltered. 44 1 have 
been unhappy, too. I thought that I must go 
away, and I could not bear it-” 


44 You shall never go away!” I cried, with 
tempestuous fervor. 44 Never! Never!” 

What cared 1 for fortunes and impatient law¬ 
yers ? Let them wait, while I listened to my pretty 
Katherine, as she told me her innocent little ro¬ 
mantic story—such a tender, unselfish little 
story, built as it was upon her own simple un¬ 
worldly lovingness. 

44 1 heard about you when I was a little child,” 
she said; 44 and I used to think about you, and 
pity your loneliness always. And then, as I 
grew up, I used to wonder how far my money 
would help you. And so I made a little plan. 
I thought if I could not make you richer, I 
could make you happier, perhaps, if you would 
let me. I made up my mind to come here and 
try to be so good and thoughtful, that you would 
both learn to love me, and want me to stay ; and 
then I could give my money to your mother, and 
ask her to let me be her daughter, and your 
sister. That was what I meant when I said I 
had an object in coming. I never thought there 
could be any mistake. When I spoke to your 
mother of my income, I thought she knew how 
much it was. I never saw the rich Miss Macna- 
mara in my life. She was angry with my father 
for giving me her name. She said he did it to 
get money out of her. She thought everybody 
was plotting for her money. Poor woman!” 
with grave speculation. 44 1 wonder what she 
will do without it now !” 

We went into the parlor afterward, to hear the 
other story; and when it had been told, 1 knew 
myself to be one of the richest men in Ireland, 
thanks to Miss Kitty Macnamara’s having died 
without a will. 

44 You can live like an Ogilvie and a gentleman, 
Larry,” said my mother, when we were left to 
ourselves, 44 and you can marry whom you like.” 

44 Thank you, mother,” said I. 44 That’s plea¬ 
sant news to hear; for, God willing, I mean to 
marry my cousin Katherine.” 

And, three months from that day, I did. 


IN SORROW. 

BY E. P. REECE. 


*Txs dark f pitch dark I no star gleams on my way— 
No light, aye, e'er m fhr to guide me by— 

No voice with love’s sweet tones to bid me stay— 

- Eli! Eli ! Lama Sabachthan!!” 

No mother now to shield my weary head 
Upon her breast, and soothe the bitter cry, 

She too, alaa! is numbered with the dead, 

- Eli! Eli I Lama Sabachthani I” 


Bereft of all that makes life pleasant now, 

I long for Death, but me he passes by; 

Pain and regret alone are on my brow, 

“ Eli! Eli! Lama Sabachthani!” 

No home, ah! nought that I can call my own; 

Destroyed and wrecked near every earthly tie— 
I turn from these and look to Thee alone, 

“Eli! Eli! Lama Sabachthani!” 
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BY DOROTHY DALE. 


Silvertox is a quiet, old-fashioned New Eng¬ 
land town, lying in as charming a bit of country 
as one could ask to see. Soon after leaving the 
village, the road toward the south passes an 
old stone house, which has been standing there 
since Revolutionary times, and still looks strong 
enough and ample enough to be the future home 
of generations yet unborn. 

About it, and beyond it, lie broad fields of 
grain, growing yellow under the August sun¬ 
shine, and acres of corn, rustling in the Bummer 
breeze. 

And all this is the property of one fortunate 
man. Standing upon the broad balcony of the 
old stone-house, he can look toward the east, and 
toward the west, and call it all his own, almost 
as far as he can see. 

But, some years ago, the farm had two owners, 
and Richard Dean, who lived in the stone house, 
and John Marshall, who owned the land opposite 
to it, on the other side of the road, were no 
friends. There had been some ancient quarrel 
about landmarks, and, like true Capulets and 
Montagues, the families had nursed their en¬ 
mity, and transmitted it from father to son, along 
with the family acres. 

There had been Deans and Marshalls in Sil- 
verton almost from the time when the town first 
had a name; but they were from widely dif¬ 
ferent walks in life. The first of the Deans was 
an English gentleman of fortune, who, in travel¬ 
ing through the country, was charmed with the 
natural beauty of the place, bought a large tract 
of land there, and built the stone house of this 
story. The first of the Marshalls came into Sil- 
verton with all his worldly goods in the bundle 
which he carried under his arm, and the bundle 
was not heavy. He came, as “hired man,” to 
one of the farmers in the neighborhood. After 
a year’s service, he married the farmer’s daugh¬ 
ter, who, being an only child, in process of time 
dutifully inherited her father’s acres, and handed 
them over to her lucky lord. 

Since those days there had been great changes. 
None of the Deans had ever added to their origi¬ 
nal inheritance, and one of the race had so crip¬ 
pled his resources, by extravagant living, that it 
became necessary for him to sell a portion of his 
estate. The Marshalls, from father to son, had 
ever been a frugal set; and the grandfather of 
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John Marshall was, by this time, able to buy the 
land which his fast-living neighbor was forced 
to part with. It was from a dispute as to land¬ 
marks, arising from this sale, that the quarrel 
which we have mentioned sprung. The case was 
carried to law. The Deans came off victorious, 
and the Marshalls never forgave it. 

Moreover, it was rumored that when Richard 
Dean, of this story, married the beautiful daugh¬ 
ter of the old Silverton clergyman, it touched 
John Marshall very nearly; so that, between 
the old wound to the pocket, and the new wound 
to the affections, the family quarrel seemed in no 
ways likely to die out. 

It reached its climax when the two farmers, 
who belonged to opposite parties in politics, be- 
| came rival candidates for election to the State 
! Legislature. John Marshall was beaten, and, 

I choosing to consider his defeat as a direct, per¬ 
sonal injury, inflicted by his neighbor, vowed 
that he would be even with him. And Richard 
Dean, when he came home, at the close of the 
session, found that this had been no idle threat. 

Across the road, directly in front of his house, 
loomed up before him the frame of a huge barn. 
Workmen were busily plying their noisy ham¬ 
mers, loose timbers lay scattered about, great 
heaps of boards were piled up here and there, 
ready for use, and all the dirt and rubbish of 
building defaced the once beautiful meadow. 

Mr. Dean stood aghast, and could scarcely be¬ 
lieve his eyes. His pretty daughter tripped out 
upon the balcony to meet him; but almost be¬ 
fore the kiss with which she greeted him was off 
from her pouting lips, she exclaimed, “ Oh, 
papa 1 Is it not a shame ? Could you have be¬ 
lieved that any man would be so mean ? Is there 
nothing to be done ? Must we have that horrid 
barn always before our eyes?” 

Yes I the barn was there and staid. Mr. Dean 
found himself powerless. A man has the right to 
build where he will on his own land, and the law 
cannot prevent him from putting himself to any 
amount of trouble, expense, and inconvenience 
for the very laudable object of executing his 
spite on his neighbor. In the eye of the law, the 
barn could not be made to appear a nuisance, 
whatever it might be in the eyes of the dwellers 
in the stone house. So there was nothing to be 
done but to pocket their wrath, and, if possible ^ 
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io possess their souls in patience, while the mon¬ 
ster grew, day by day, until at last it stood com¬ 
plete in its ugliness, cutting off the view of the 
bceutiihl western hills, and the pretty pond, 
* which nestled at their feet, hiding the big knoll 
where a group of gigantic pine trees kept watch 
•ad ward over the meadows below them, and 
ehotting out even the sunset. 

The acme of ugliness was reached, and the 
disappointed farmer's revenge must be fully sat- 
irfed, when the building had been painted the 
brightest, tawdriest yellow that ever disgraced a 
paint-pot; and “ Marshall’s Barn” had become a 
by-word in the neighborhood. 

44 What can’t be cured must be endured,” Mr. 
Dean remarked to his daughter, by way of say¬ 
ing something both original and comforting. 

But Miss Alice had no idea of sitting down 
patiently to endure, when, though a cure was 
not to be hoped for, matters might at least be 
mended. The mountain would not move for Ma¬ 
homet, and the barn was not likely to be more 
accommodating; but something might, perhaps, 
be done in the way of hiding it; and Alice was 
to be seen daily on the lawn, busily at work with 
her own hands, and superintending the labors 
of others. Hitherto, the balcony had been left 
e&tirely open, with nothing to intercept the 
beautiful western view; but uow vines began to 
etimb there, seeming to vie with each other in 
hastening upward with their delicate leafy wall, 
and hanging-baskets, with tall plants and long 
Mreamers of luxuriant ivy did what they could 
in the common cause. Here and there screens 
of lattice-work were set up, where, one of these 
days, roses would bloom ; and a hawthorn hedge 
was planted, and coaxed with every cunning de¬ 
vice for speedy growth. 

All this did very well while summer lasted; 
bet when the autumn winds and frosts had laid 
hare every tree and shrub, stripped the leaves 
from the vines, and carried destruction among 
the flower-baskets, then the barn stood forth 
•gain in its nakedness, a great yellow blot upon 
the landscape. In fact, as they looked out of 
the balcony-windows of the stone house, it seem¬ 
ed to be the only thing that was seen. 

Mr- Dean tried to take the infliction philo¬ 
sophically, since there was no remedy for it, and 
succeeded in patting it out of his mind about as 
well as people generally do when a thing is con¬ 
stantly in sight. But Alice, who was a young 
lady of some spirit, was at no pains either to 
leseen or conceal her indignation. Her mother 
had been dead for many years, and, on coming 
home from school, a year before, the marriage of 
her only sister had left her sole mistress of her 


father’s house. She had the greatest pride and 
delight in her ancestral home, and these feelings, 
together with her artistic sense of the beautiful 
in nature, were so galled by this hideous barn, set 
under their very eyes, that she could never look 
at it without a flutter of wrath, sometimes silent, 
but often outspoken. 

It was during this winter, which followed the 
building of the barn, that young Marshall, as he 
was called, returned from Europe. John Mar¬ 
shall had bestowed upon this only son every 
opportunity for that extended intelligence and 
culture which those of his name had heretofore 
considered of little worth, compared to the accu¬ 
mulation of lands and stocks. 44 There is money 
enough,” he said, “ and John shall have what 
he wants, provided he does not squander it.” 
A sin which the young man did not seem inclined 
to commit, since, though he knew how to spend 
generously, he had never yet exceeded the ample 
allowance granted him by his father. 

Sole heir to the Marshall farm, which had 
grown to be the largest in the county, good-look¬ 
ing, frank, and jovial, and with an ease and 
grace of manner conferred by three years of 
foreign travel, he speedily became the lion of 
Silverton. At the village parties and social ga¬ 
therings, all united to welcome him, and do him 
honor, with one exception. A haughty bow was 
the only acknowledgment that Alice Dean would 
vouchsafe to his presence. She could not be 
brought to include herself in any conversation 
in which he took part, and her cool withdrawal 
from a group which he chanced to join, would 
often place their mutual friends in embarrassing 
positions. Her father, having noticed this on 
one occasion, when they had been out together, 
remonstrated with her on their return home, 
mildly suggesting that she should endeavor to 
keep her angry feelings a little more out of sight. 
44 The young man is not to blame for his father’s 
conduct, you know,” he concluded. 

44 Of course, not,” said Alice; 44 but he’s his 
father’s son, and a chip of the old block, I dare 
say. No,” she added, after a moment’s silence, 
44 it’s of no use trying. I can never be civil to 
a Marshall, with that hideous yellow barn staring 
me in the face.” 

Five minutes later, Mr. Dean, who had taken 
up, and was looking over his newspaper, laid it 
down in a hurry, as Alice remarked, in a slow, 
deliberate way, as though she had at last made 
up her mind, 

44 Papa, that bam will be the ruin of my tem¬ 
per. I am going to set fire to it.” 

Mr. Dean glanced about the room, half afraid 
that they were not alone, before he replied, 
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“ My dear child, that may be a pleasant little 
joke of yours, but it is lucky that there was no 
one to hear it but myself.” 

“ It is no joke at all, papa. I am quite serious. 
I have been thinking about it for some time, and 
I mean to do it.” 

Mr. Dean took off his eye-glasses, and looked 
attentively at his daughter. “ Upon my word, 
I believe the child has some such intention,” 
he said to himself. To her he said, 

“It is your opinion, then, that you have a 
right to make way with your neighbor’s property, 
whenever your pleasure is not consulted in its 
situation.” 

“ It is my opinion,” returned Alice, with the 
confident logic of eighteen years, “that my 
neighbor has no right to set up an abominable 
nuisance under my very nose. And if he can’t 
be made to remove it, I think I should be justified 
in getting rid of it in the easiest way possible.” 

“ And you think, also, upon mature considera¬ 
tion,” said Mr. Dean, “that you would prefer 
the view of four walls in the State Prison, for 
the next ten or fifteen years, to that of your 
neighbor’s barn.” 

“ Is that the punishment for arson ?” 

“ It is.” 

“ Oh, but I should not be caught. I have 
several plans, any one of which is quite safe.” 

“ But, unfortunately, you have a witness of 
your intentions,” said Mr. Dean, quite seriously. 

“ No one but you; and, of course, papa, you 
would not testify against me ?” 

“ Indeed, I should,” returned Mr. Dean, with 
the air of a stern, impartial judge. 

“ Oh, papa? I won’t believe it!” And Alice 
took a seat upon her father’s knee. 

“ Yes,” said the inexorable father. “ I mean 
it. If you bum up Mr. Marshall’s barn, I shall 
tell all I know about the matter.” 

“ And send me to prison ?” 

“ To be sure. I should be sorry, of course, as 
it would deprive me of a valuable housekeeper. 
Nevertheless, I should feel bound to do it.” And 
Mr. Dean looked into the lar^e blue eyes, which 
gazed at him with such a sevi us expression, that 
he was still half in doubt w .ether she might not 
be in earnest. 

“ Come, come, Alice!” he exclaimed, at length. 

“ It is high time for us to put a stop to such talk 
as this; and, what is more, you must promise 
me not to harbor such dangerous notions in that 
busy brain of yours.” 

“ I can’t promise. It is impossible to control 
one’s thoughts, you know,” returned Alice, with 
a shake of the head that was comically serious. 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Dean. “ Then I must 


put you in a straight-jacket, and keep you where 
you will be in no danger of doing mischief.” 

Here the pretty incendiary burst into her 
usual merry laugh, kissed her father, bade him 
good-night, and went away to her own room, ' 
coming back to say, 

“I won’t bum the bam to-night, papa; so 
; you can rest in peace.” 

It was late in March, and the day had been 
very warm; one of those sultry days, which 
sometimes come unexpectedly, and, taking us 
: unawares, half prostrate us with their sudden 
; heat. Gouds had been threatening all the even¬ 
ing ; great masses, which seemed to gather black¬ 
ness os they rolled slowly westward, and at mid¬ 
night low growls of thunder began to break the 
stillness, and big drops of rain to patter noisily 
against the window-panes. 

Alice awoke, and lay watching the vivid flashes 
which now and then lighted up her room, and 
left it in blacker darkness than before, when 
suddely there came a sharp, deafening crash, 
then peal after peal of thunder, which seemed 
to shake the old house to its very foundations, 
and to shiver and vibrate through its every inch 
of stone and mortar. 

Alice buried her head among the bed-clothes, 
and lay quaking with fear, and half-benumbed 
by the shock. When she at last ventured to un¬ 
cover her head, and look out from her retreat, 
the room was all aglow, every object in it as 
clearly seen as at noonday. It could not be the 
lightning, for there it remained, steady and un¬ 
interrupted, each moment growing brighter and • 
brighter. Jumping from her bed, and rushing 
to a window, she saw a sight which chained her 
to the spot, forgetful of everything but what was 
before her. 

The bam was in flames. The lightning had 
struck it, and set fire to its contents. Tons upon 
tons of hay were burning fiercely. Their dry 
masses, kindled into a huge red mountain of 
roaring, leaping flame, shone luridly upon the 
black sky, and glared over the country for miles 
around. 

In the weird, fearftil beauty of the scene, 
Alice was, for awhile, totally unmindful that it 
was of any direct, personal interest to her j but 
when it suddenly occurred to her what it was she 
flew to her father’s room, half wild with excite¬ 
ment and delight. 

Mr. Dean’8 room was on the opposite side of 
the house, and he had seen no signs of the fire. 
Being a sound sleeper, the thunder had only 
partially disturbed him, so that he was not more 
than half awake when Alice came bounding to 
his bedside, exclaiming, “Oh, papal papa 1 the 
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bam is burning; bat I didn’t do it. You see I 
was right, though; for Providence has taken the 
affair into its own hands, and saved me the 
trouble.” 

44 Alice, are you crazy?” said Mr. Dean, as, 
by the dim light of the night-lamp, he saw her 
whirling about the room, performing a rapturous 
pa* seul, and looking, in her long, white gown, 
like a very frisky ghost. She had no little diffi¬ 
culty in convincing her father that she was re¬ 
ally in her right mind, and inducing him to fol- : 
low her, as she hurried back to her post at the 
window, to watch the remainder of the brilliant 
spectacle. 

There was no more sleep, that night, for the 
family in the stone house; and when morning 
broke, cloudless and beautiful after the storm, 
there lay the untarnished landscape spread out 
before them in all its old, familiar beauty, and 
Marshall’s Bora a heap of ruins at their feet. 

For one short week, Mr. Dean and his daugh¬ 
ter rejoiced over this unlooked-for deliverance. 
They blessed the storm, and congratulated them¬ 
selves, morning, noon, and night, as they gazed 
upon the unbroken prospect which had never 
seemed half so charming before. Then there 
began to be a stir among the few charred and 
blackened timbers which the fire had spared— 
fresh ones were deposited beside them, load after 
load of building materials arrived, and, to their 
utter dismay, they learned that the bam was to 
be rebuilt. Mr. Dean remonstrated to no pur¬ 
pose, and friendly neighbors vainly tried their 
* persuasions on the obstinate old ma n. Young 
Marshall, who was deeply mortified and grieved 
at his father’s course, exerted all the eloquence 
which he possessed to prevent the carrying out 
of this malicious design; but the only reply 
which he received was, 44 See here, my boy I you 
<wna and go as you choose, and I interfere with 
none of your plans. You act your pleasure, and 
1 act mine.” 

8o the work went on with all possible speed, and 
raising-day was at hand. A crowd had gathered, 
as was usual on such occasions in the oountry. 
The huge frame was being slowly hoisted to its 
place with loud shoufo, and cheers, and heave-a- 
boys, when some part of the structure suddenly 
pve way, and timber after timber came tumbling 
to the ground. Two or three men received hard 
knocks and ugly bruises, but all escaped with¬ 
out serious injury, with one exception. John 
Marshall lay upon the ground under a heavy 
beam, with a broken arm, and a stream of blood 
‘ flowing from a wound in bis head, cut by a sharp 
(tone upon which he had struck in falling. 

He was taken up insensible, and laid upon 


the grass; water was dashed in his face to re¬ 
vive him, and his head bound up in handker¬ 
chiefs, to stop the flow of blood. A doctor, who 
was quickly brought to the spot, sewed up the 
wound, and bandaged the disabled arm. 44 What 
is to be done with him ?” he asked, with a grave 
face, as he concluded the operation. 4 4 To move 
him any distance, in his present situation, would 
surely prove fataL” 

44 Bring him into my house, and we will do the 
best we can for him,” said Mr. Dean, who had 
oome out on hearing of the accident. 

So the unconscious man was carried in and 
placed upon a bed, and there he lay for many a 
long day, prostrate and helpless in the house of 
him whom he had hated and injured. His son 
had been sent for, but the messenger was long 
in finding him. When he arrived the crowd had 
dispersed, and Mr. Dean was standing by the 
bedside of his father, while Alice was bathing 
the invalid’s head, and striving to keep it cool 
with applications of ice. 

44 Mr. Dean,” said the young man, after gazing 
silently for some moments at bis father, who was 
still in a state of stupor, 44 1 should, in any case, 
be extremely sorry for such an intrusion as this^ 
but, under the circumstances, I feel that it is 
truly unpardonable. I will have my poor father 
removed to-night, if it is possible.” 

44 You must not think of such a thing,” Mr. 
Dean replied, warmly. 44 The doctor has ex¬ 
pressly forbidden it. You must take care of your 
father here, and in doing so, I trust that you 
will spare yourself all uneasiness as to intrusion. 
Make yourself as comfortable as you can, and al¬ 
low us to render you any assistance in our power.” 

44 Good Heavens I Are we to thrust ourselves 
upon you in this way, after all that has happen¬ 
ed?” exclaimed young Marshall, half-beside him¬ 
self with anxiety for his father’s safety, and 
mortification at the embarrassing position in 
which he found himself. 44 1 beg pardon, sir, 
but your generosity makes me feel more pain¬ 
fully than ever that all claim to it has been for¬ 
feited. I can only assure you that even you 
yourself cannot have regretted the cause of this 
trouble more than I have done.” 

44 1 believe you!” said Mr. Dean, cordially, 
much affected by this impulsive expression of 
feeling. He extended his hand, which Marshall 
received grateftilly, while Alice, who had melted 
at the first signal of distress, wished, from the 
bottom of her heart, that she had treated the 
young man with more consideration. Her blue 

I eyes were swimming when he said to her, 44 Pray, 
let me relieve you, Miss Dean. I fear you have 
tired yourself already.” 
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Weeks had passed before John Marshall became 
fully conscious of his situation. Fever set in, and 
he grew delirious; and when at last the delirium 
passed away, he fell into a stupor, which seemed 
almost more hopeless than his former state. He 
had been lying, for a long time, with scarcely a 
sign of life about him, except the feeble flutter¬ 
ing of his pulse, when his son, who had watched 
over him day and night, saw him slowly open 
his eyes, and gaze, with a look of faint wonder, 
about the room. He was then too weak to speak; 
but when days hod elapsed, and he had gained 
sufficient strength, he asked no questions. The 
barn, or rather its skeleton, which remained as 
it had been left on the day of the accident, was 
in plain sight from a window near his bed, and 
he would lie, hour after hour, gazing at it, 
silently closing his eyes at any attempt at con¬ 
versation, and scarcely giving an answer to the 
few questions which were put to him. 

Young Marshall was sitting, one day, sadly 
watching his father, and wondering what were 
the thoughts over which he seemed brooding, 
when the sick man turned slowly in his bed, and, 
in a quiet way, os though it were no uncommon 
request that he was about to make, said to his son, 

“John, I should like to have you see that 
everything belonging to that barn, over the way, 
is carried off, and the place cleared up. Do it as 
soon as possible, will you ?” 

“ Certainly, father, if you wish it,” his son 
replied, not knowing whether to be most aston¬ 
ished or rqjoiced. 

“ Perhaps you can attend to it now,” said Mr. 
Marshall. “ I do not need you. I think I shall 
go to sleep.” And he closed his eyes, as if he 
wished nothing more to be said. 

Young Marshall was not slow in executing his 
father’s wishes; and two days had not passed 
before all traces of the barn had disappeared. 
A few days more, and Mr. Marshall signified his 
intention of going home, firmly resisting all per¬ 
suasions to the contrary. 


“ I shall leave here to-day,” he said to his son. 
“ And when I am all ready to go, John, I should 
like to see Mr. Dean and his daughter. Ask 
them to meet me on the balcony.” 

So, leaning upon his son, a weak, broken-down 
man, he tottered across the threshold over which 
he had been carried two months before. Sink¬ 
ing into an arm-chair, which Mr. Dean made 
ready for him, while Alice softly arranged ite 
pillows about him, he said, in a voice shaken 
with weakness and emotion, 

“ Richard Dean, I never thought I should have 
to thank you for anything, but I’ve been brought 
to it. You and I were never the best of friends, 
and a year ago I swore to do you harm as long 
as I lived. But the Almighty has set His faoe 
against me. * Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, 
saith the Lord.’ And He has kept His word. 
He has repaid me for all I have done. This 
thing has made an old man of me, and there’s no 
telling, now, how long I shall last. I want to 
make my peace with you, Richard, and your 
family, and to live as friends for the rest of my 
days, if you can let bygones be bygones.” 

“ With all my heart!” said Mr. Dean, grasp¬ 
ing in both of his own the thin, white hand held 
out to him. “We shall have you a hale, hearty 
old man yet, and we will begin anew; and from 
this day, henceforth, Marshalls and Deans shall 
dwell together in unity.” 

“ That is just what Alice has promised me,” 
said young Marshall, twining his arms about the 
blue-eyed girl by his side, all tears, and smiles, 
and blushes, while the two fathers gazed, one 
with astonishment, which was soon exchanged 
for gladness; the other with a satisfied look in 
the eyes, which had long seen what was going 
on among the young people. 

Meanwhile, the sun went down upon a group, 
the like of which was never seen in Silverton. 

The lovers have long been happily married, 
and an orchard of apple-trees is now growing 
where once stood Marshall's Barn. 


OUT OF THE SHADOW. 

BY CLARA B. HEATH. 


Out of the shadow, and into the glow, 

Oat of the ebb-tide, and into the flow, 

Out of the doubting, away from tho fear, 

Grown os with patience, fruition is near! 

Why hopes have died that so fondly we nursed, 

Why some have flourished while others seemed cursed, 
Somewhat we wonder, but littlo we know— 

Coming from shadows we welcome the glow. 


Out of the shadow, and into the sun, 

Something to cheer us at last we have won; 
Something to warm us when east winds are chill; 
Something, when falt’rlng, to stand by us still; 
Something our friends cannot add to their gains; 
Something our foes cannot have for their pains; 
Something the years of our patience have won— 
Out of the shadow, and into tho sun! 
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brown, (what is called an invisible shade,) cash¬ 
mere, and the costume is composed of two skirts; 
the under one is cut very narrow, measuring not 
over three yards, and tightly gored on the front 
and side breadths. It is ornamented by a deep, 
gathered flounce, cut on the bias, headed by a 
narrow knife-plaited frill. For this knife-plait¬ 
ing, cut straight way of the cloth, and allow three 
times fullness; fold in quarter-inch plaits; baste 
each p lait carefully, and iron on the wrong side 
before removing the bastings. The upper-skirt 
forms a tablier quite deep in front, and edged 
with a narrow knife-plaited frill. The back is 


and may be worn either in mourning or out. 
The under-skirt has a deep flounce, plaited on, 
two inches from the top, which makes a heading 
to stand up. The upper-skirt forms a tablier, 
edged by a plaited frill, and caught up and knot¬ 
ted at the back where it terminates in broad 
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We give, first, this month, a walking-costume 
for a young lady. The material is a very dark 


caught up, en draperxe , and fastened by bows of 
silk, with fringed ends. From under the sides 
of the tablier appear pointed pieces, edged by 
pointed frills, same width as that upon the tablier. 
Sleeves trimmed to match. Sixteen yards, double- 
width material, will be required. Buttons for 
the corsage of dresses are now quite small; and 
the basque buttons all the way from the throat 
to the end of the basque. 

Next is a walking or house-dress of black serge, 
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ends, trimmed with plaited frills to match. The 
oorsage has a basque, deep and square at the back, 
and edged by a frill. Sleeves cut coat-shaped, 
and finished to match. A narrow standing collar 
completes this costume. Sixteen yards will be 
required, if made in cashmere; if made in any 
of the fancy woolen serges, basket oloths, etc., 
of single width, it will require twenty to twenty- 
two yards. These fancy woolens, in single widths, 
can be bought from thirty-five cents per yard up 
to almost any price. 

The next has for the under-skirt a plain silk, 
either block or colored, cut in demi-train at the 



back, and furnished with loops at the back to 
raise it for walking. The over-dress, tunic, and 
outside jacket, are of striped woolen camel’s-hair 
cloth. The first is cut very long in front, and 
very narrow, so that it may be draped at the 
sides to fit quite closely to the figure. The back 
consists of one breadth of double-width material, 
bunched up in the back to form a pouf. The 
edge is trimmed with a wide worsted braid, and 
finished by a tasseled woolen fringe. The jacket 


is cut long and square in front, and worn over a 
vest of black silk. Tiny buttons. A rolling 
collar, opening low on the bust, finishes the neck 
of the jacket, terminating with bow and ends of 
ribbon or silk. Coat-sleeves, cut and trimmed 
up the back of the arm with three rows of the 
braid and narrow frilling of the material on the 
edge. The jacket is simply trimmed with the 
braid. This will be a good design to utilize a 
partly-worn black silk. These cam el’s-hair cloths, 
in stripe and plaid, cost one dollar and fifty cents 
per yard; and four to five yards is sufficient for 
such an over-dress. The worsted fringe can be 
bought as low as thirty-five cents per yard; but 
seventy-five cents buys a beautiful one. 

Next is a walking costume, with an outside 
wrap, for a little girl of seven to nine years. It 
has two box-plaited ruffles on the edge of the 
skirt, edged with a worsted braid. The tunic is 



scalloped out, and bound with same braid. It is 
plaited up at the sides, and lightly looped in the 
back, and tied back quite tightly. The under¬ 
waist may be either a plaited yoke bodice, or a 
corsage with basques opening at the back. The 
outside jacket is double-breasted, buttoning over 
diagonally from the left to the right side, with 
three buttons. Pockets, finished by flaps, orna¬ 
ment the front. Coat-sleeves, with three straps 
of worsted braid, terminating with a button, 
trims the sleeves. A standing collar completes 
the jacket. Our design is untrimmed on the edge, 
but it would be more complete if trimmed with 
the braid. 
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We give, now, the back and front of a suit for 
a boy of three years. The material may be either 



dark-blue serge, or brown, or Knickerbocker 
doth in black and white, or brown and white. \ 



The skirt is plaited at the back, plain in front, * 
end buttoned at the side. The paletot is double- \ 


breasted, with a turn-over collar. The basque 
is cut up at the sides and back. The whole trim- 
ifted with a wide and narrow worsted braid. 
Buttons of smoked pearl. This would look 
well in pique, trimmed with a wide Marseilles 
braid. 

Next is a dark-blue cashmere frock, trimmed 
with light blue braid of two-widths. The skirt is 
plain in front, and kilt-plaited at the back, and 
the paletot is pointed in front and short at the 
back. Coat-shaped sleeves, and collar turned- 



over. A double row of buttons ornament the 
front of the paletot from the waist. A ribbon or 
silk sash, with fringed ends, is tied round tho 
waist, under the paletot. This will also look 
well made in pique. It is the very latest of the 
fashions for children. 

We also give the front and back of a walking- 
dress for children of two to three years, suit¬ 
able for either boy or girl. It is made of woolen 
plaid, trimmed with braid and buttons. Sash 
of plain ribbon or silk ; also the plaiting up the 
back is of plain material, to match the sash. 

These will be found on the next page. 
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Next we give a suit for a boy of eight years, 
ith vest, pants, and jacket. The trousers but- 






SOFA-CUSHION 


BY MBS. JA2VB WEAVES. 



This engraving illustrates the most effective 
method of putting together strips of fancy work 
(either strips of embroidered ticking, application, 
*r doth, or those worked in Berlin wool) for a 


cushion. The ground-work may be either cloth, 
velvet, or satin damask, according to the furniture 
of the room in which the cushion is to be used. 
It is bordered with a satin quilling to match. 


CUIRASS WAIST. 

BY 1M1LT B. MAY. 



We give, for this month, one of the fashion- | basques; a new fashion. We also give, on the 
able Cuirass 'Waists, but with long, pointed > next page, a diagram by which to cut it out. 
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CHEMISE YOKES, WITH TUCKS AND EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. JAN* WB AT IB. 



No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 1. consists of perpendicular tucks of cam- separated with a band of embroidered insertion, 
brie, with diamond-shaped sprigs of embroidery, and the latter divided at regular distances with 
encircled with fine white braid. The whole is embroidered bands. An edging of embroidery 
bordered with an embroidered edge. terminates the top and bottom of the yoke, as 

No. 2 consists of perpendicular tucks of cam- well as the sleeves, 
brie, as well as horizontal ones, the two being 


MONOGRAM. 
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PELERINE—TRICOT, WITH DETAIL OF BORDER. 


BT MBS. JAMB WBAVBB. 



Materials: Violet, white, blaok, and partridge 
wool; white purse-silk, bone trioet hook. 

Cut out the shape of the pelerine, and work 
to the shape in plain tricot, allowing about four 
and a half inches for the border. 

Make your first row of chain with the violet 
wool the length of the lower edge of the pattern. 
The decrease is made by working two loops as 
one in the front, shoulder, and middle of the 
back. 

For the border, work with the four colon; 
make a chain of twenty-four stitches with the 
brown wool. 

1st Row: Work up eight loops with the brown, 
eight with black, eight with brown. Work off 
with the same colon. 

2nd Row: Work up five brown, three white, 
eight partridge, three white, and five brown 
loops. Coming back, work off with the same 
colon; after working off two partridge, make 
three chain, work off two loops, three chain, 
work off two loops, three chain, work off two 
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loops. Finish the row by working off the re¬ 
maining loops with their own colors. 

3rd Row: Work up three loops of brown, five 
of white, eight of partridge, five of white, three 
of brown. Work off with the same colors; in 
the partridge, work off one loop, three chain, 
work off two loops, three chain, work off two 
loops, three chain, work off two loops, three 
chain, work off one loop. Finish with the colon 
of the loops. 

4th Row: Work up three brown, five white, 
eight partridge, five white, three brown. Coming 
back, work off with their own colon; work 
the parti idge off as described for the second 
row. Finish the rows by working off the loops 
with their own colon. 

6th Row: Work up five brown, three white, 
eight partridge, three white, five brown loops. 
Coming back, pull through five brown loops, 
three white, then through the partridge loops, 
the same as described for third row. Finish by 
t working off the loops with their own colors. 
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6th and 8th rows: The same as 1st row. 

Now repeat from the 2nd row for the entire 
length. 

For the long stitches, Work with a needle 
and black wool; take white silk, and twist round 
the black stitches. 

On the top edge of border, before sewing on the 
mantle, work a row of double crochet in alter¬ 
nate stitches of black and white wool. 


On the lower edge of border, work with black 
wool one treble, one chain, pass over one. Re¬ 
peat. Tie in a loop of fringe under each chain. 

For the throat and front of pelerine, work one 
row of double crochet in black, and one row 
of one treble, two chain, pass over two, two 
rows of double in violet; with the violet wool 
make a chain to run through the treble row. 
Finish at both ends with a tasseL 


SCRAP-SCREEN. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



W give the design of a 14 scrap screen, 1 as we 
are constantly asked by correspondents for direc¬ 
tions for them. Of course they can be, and are, 
made in numerous ways. The engraving gives 
one of the most simple. The first thing to be 
considered is the shape of the screen. The one 
represented stands ou small legs; but this is not 
usual, as one great use, preventing a draught on 
a floor, is immediately obviated. We have seen 
them made with four, five, and even six leaves, 
rarely with feet, some handsomely mounted in 


gilt frames, some with borders of colored leather 
laid on as a finish to the leaves, but the generality 
plain, A carpenter must, of couse, make the 
frame-work; he should also stretch on the can¬ 
vas and lay on the first coat of paper. The 
leaves ought to be huug with double hinges, so 
that they may open either right or left. For a 
plain black screen^ a dull lamp-black paper should 
be used for the foundation. When all the pio- 
tures are arranged the whole should her var¬ 
nished. 


EDGINGS IN SATIN AND OYER-CAST STITCH. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Ball and Pastt Dresses are now more or less in de¬ 
maud . In Paris, Worth has made some skirts with paniera, 
but only for the sake of change, as to be slim in figure, 
without pouf of any sort, is the fashion of the day. 
Waists are lengthened to one-half of the entire figure, and 
all styles are adopted that take away stumpinees and 
breadth. The special novelty for evening wear is the Prin- 
ceese robe, (with bodice and skirt in one,) and made of two 
materials, faille for the front, and brocade for the back. 
Creamy-white toilets are in great demand, and these, also, 
are made of two fabrics—faille trimmed with Chambery 
gause. The low bodice and overskirt are of gauze, and the 
Boiteux tunic, draped higher on one side than the other, is 
more fashionable than any over-skirt with both sides alike. 
There are several new trimmings; gauze lace, (a new Span¬ 
ish blond,) very deep crimped firings, and satin-broidered 
lace; also, beautiful appliques of large roses in relief; the 
veinings of the leaves being marked with chenille. Flo- j 
ml trimmings are arranged in a new way; they are in j 
small bouquets, on extremely soft stems, and are seemingly ; 
not fastened by anything. The trains to evening dresses 
sweep the ground like an opened fan. They are not kept 
out with muslin petticoats, as heretofore, but a fan-shaped 
piece of crinoline, about three-fourths of a yard doep, is 
plaited in the back of the skirt, commencing a few inches 
above the edge or hem of the train. The upper edge of the 
crinoline is fastened half-way down the back breadths, 
where the plaits are confined with either a sash or a bow. 
An elastic is added inside, to keep the fullness in place; 
but care should be taken to fasten it low down on the skirt. 
The crinoline fan is edged with a muslin frill, a wide, frill 
being added inside the hem of the dress. Skirts thus 
arranged do not require a trained muslin petticoat beneath 
them. 

Russia* Tea-Cloths.—A pretty, new style of fancy-work, 
is what is called the Russian tea-cloths, embroidered on a 
greenish-blue cloth ground. They are ornamented first 
with appliques of very dark antiquo red and bronze green 
cloth, and these applications are embroidered with fancy 
stitches. The table-cloth iB edged with woolen ball-fringe, j 
and the monogram of the owner is applique on the centre j 
with dark-red cloth. The Louis XIII. tearcloths are still | 
prettier. They are crash, or coarse 6cru linen, with rows ; 
. of Venetian guipure insertion crossing them. Four rows ' 
are required for one cloth. The insertion is wide, and ra¬ 
ther thick, and in the centre the initials are embroidered. 
The cloth is then edged with guipure, beneath which there 
is a row of exquisite fringe composed of small tassels . 

Trumbull’s 44 Declaration.” —The South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune says:—“Peterson’s Magazine for February con¬ 
tains one of the best engravings of Trumbull’s great pic¬ 
ture, 4 The Declaration of Independence,’ that we have ever 
seen. The engraving is a three-page picture, and is suitable 
tor framing.” 

The Illustration of Hope Lodge, in the article on 
“ Social Life a Century Ago,” was engraved from an origi¬ 
nal picture, by that eminent artist, E. L. Henry, Esq. The 
furniture, carpets, ornaments, etc., represented in it, are 
such as were to be found in first-class houses in 177G. 
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What is True Education?— A German professor, in. 
Vienna, has lately published a book, in which he maintains 
that education, especially for girls, should be more practical 
than it is. His notions may strike some of our very ad¬ 
vanced theorists as rather strange. For instance, in his 
opinion, it is more important that girls should know how 
much a family with a moderate income should spend on 
bread and meat, turnips and sugar, than how much oxygen 
and nitrogen enter into their composition; most important 
for them to know how much it costs to feed a lamp during 
a winter, and how much clothing and washing the- house¬ 
hold needs, or how much fuel is required to cook for fire 
persons. With this supervision over the expenses under 
her charge, the girl, when she becomes a wife, will be fit, 
he thinks, to have the care of the house, and to see that all 
things are in order, and nothing is wasted or lost. His 
scheme for saving millions of money in six millions of Aus- 
tian families, by cutting off five florins of needless expense 
in each family, or making every shirt last ten per cent, 
longer, would have startled Poor Richard. He rises, at last, 

| into the region of sentiment, by showing how important it 
is for wives to keep the love of their husbands by under- 
5 standing them, and making homo agreeable and profitable 
to them. The frugal wife, in her neat drees at breakfast, 
who sends her husband to his business with good spirits, 
has more hold on him, year in and year out, he says, than 
the spendthrift pleasure-seeker, who tries to charm him in 
the evening by her silks and jewels. The picture of the 
decline of connubial love, by bad housekeeping, is strong, 
and will do as well for here as for Germany. 

Our Centennial Girr has proved even more popular 
than we had expected, which shows that the public knows 
a thing when it is good, and appreciates it. The Daily 
Nebraska Press only echoes the universal verdict, when it 
says: “Peterson’s Magazine for February is ahead of all 
others, and contains, as a Supplement, a fine large-sized 
steel engraving, after Col. Trumbull's celebrated picture, 

‘ The Declaration of Independence,’ the Centennial gift of 
the publisher, to his subscribers for 1876. The plate is very 
carefhlly engraved, with fifty-six portraits, and can betaken 
out and framed, if desired. It is a picture which every 
family ought to possess. 4 Peterson’ is one of the few maga¬ 
zines that gets better and better the older it grows. W§ 
have no doubt it let! l live to celebrate it* own Centennial.” 

Wx Pre-pat Postage, on all mail subscribers, remember! 
Up to last year, subscribers had to pay it themselves, at 
their own post offices, at an additional expense of from 
twelve cents to twenty cents each, over and above the nbecrip- 
Uon price. 44 Peterson” is now cheaper than ever. 

“ A Perfect Gem.”— Bays a lady, who sends a club, “The 
magazines have come all right, and are a perfect gem, just 
the thing for ladies. The magazine alone repays me for 
my time in getting up a club: the engraving Is s hand¬ 
some bonus.” 

Tidy in Java Canvas . —We have been requested to give 
a pattern for a tidy, to be worked on Java canvas, the sub¬ 
ject to be humorous. We accordingly print one, in colon, 
in tho beginning of the number. 

The Centennial Girr.—A lady writes, “ The February 
number is just received, and the Centennial Gift m tarn- 
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Aeomoss to Clubs may be made at the price paid by 
the real of the dab. If enough additional sabeeriben are 
•eat, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become-entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Alvijs notify us, however, when such a second dub is com¬ 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at any 
time during the year. Back numbers to January can always 
be (applied. Go on making additions to your dubs. You 
caa soon fill a second club. 

Puruuss ana so fashionable now, that everything ap¬ 
peals to be converted into a sachet. Wadded dressing- 
gowns are perfumed with iris or verbena. Small under- 
p et ticoat s , of either pale-blue, pink, or cream satin, have 
•crated powder dusted in the lining before they are quilted. 
Maffi* are also used as sachets. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Monumental Christianity; or, The Art and Symbolism of 
Ike Prmitiee Church, as Witnesses and Teachers of the One 
isUtobc Faith and Practice, ay John P. Lundy, Presbyter ; 

1 toL, email 4 to. New York: J. Jf. Bouton. —A very great 
merit of this work is that it is not controversial. The his¬ 
tory of the Christian Church, and even some details of its 
hith, during the first three centuries, is involved in more 
or less obscurity. Mr. Lundy seeks to elucidate those dark 
points from the earlier monuments; that is, from inscrip¬ 
tions, paintings, etc, in the Catacombs at Home, and else¬ 
where. The work is one of great scholarship, and has evi¬ 
dently been the labor of yean. It is written in an earnest, 
tincere spirit, the sole purpose of the author being to arrive 
at the truth, lo preparing for it, Mr. Lundy has visited 
Borne, Naples, Pompeii, Psestum, Egypt, Palestine, and 
Constantinople, studying thus, not only the monuments of 
the Western Church, but also those of the Eastern. He 
traces certain symbols up through the earlier Pagan re¬ 
ligions to what he considers the primitive faith, given by 
Cod to nun; a faith afterwards degraded, by man’s grossness, 
is to idolatry and superstition. The clearness and force 
with which he expounds the frescoes and inscriptions in 
the Catacombs of Borne, and other monuments of early 
Christianity, cannot be too highly praised. Until very 
recently, these memorials, some of them unquestionably 
dating back to the first century, were but little known, 
even to good scholars. Bosio, in the seventeenth century, 
was the first to explore these records of the past: then the 
•direct was dropped for almost two hundred years; and it 
was not until the past and present generations that it 
began to attract general attention. The labors of I)e Rossi, 
however, have, within our own time, thrown a flood of 
fight on this subject. Two English clergymen. North cote 
end Brownie w, have popularized those discoveries, and those 
of others, in their “ Home SoUermneo.” Mr. Lundy has 
followed in the same track, only with more industry, a 
larger collecti o n of facts, and, in most respects, a wider 
grasp of his subject. He very candidly disavows all origi¬ 
nality. He simply undertakes, as an able reviewer has 
said, “to bring all the multitude of facts and evidences to¬ 
gether, to popularize and apply them, to show their bear¬ 
ings upon each other, and upon the great questions which 
are of interest to Christians." The result is a picture of 
the primitive church such as exists in no other book. We 
see the simple, hopeful faith of those who had followed the 
apostles; we recognize the trials they underwent; we read 
the pious epitaphs over their graves; we are carried with 
them into the Cktacombs, and reedize how they worshipped, 
sod what creed they held. It is like a new revelation. 
The text Is profusely illustrated with engravings, many of 
them of the very greatest value and significance. The 
volume is one of the handsomest, as to paper, printing, and 
landing, that has ever issued from the American press. 


Wooed and Married. 'By Rosa Nanchette Carey. 1 voL, 
12 mo. Philada: J. B. Liyjnncott A Vo.— This is a charming 
novel; a real, old-fashioned love-story; just the book to 
make the reader y*ung again. The scene is laid in Eng¬ 
land, and the author is an Englishwoman. The heroines, 
Dyin and Honor are natural, and original. Gay Chi¬ 
chester, the hero, is a noble fellew. Humphrey, honest 
Humphrey, is one we learn to love. The writer is new to 
us, though she seems to have written several novels before, 
among them, “Nellie's Memories," and “Robert Ord's 
Atonement." We hope to hear from her again. The volume 
Is neatly printed. Indeed, in this respect, this publishing 
firm, with hardly an exception, stands at the head of all 
its rivals. 

Improved Diary, or Marginal Indexed Book of Daily Record. 
Devised and Arranged by M. N. LovelL Erie Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Erie, tou —This is reediy one of the most useful books 
of its kind we have ever seen. It is a daily record, pro¬ 
vided with marginal indexes, so arranged that any day of 
the year may be referred to at once, and the various sub¬ 
ject-matter recorded in it may be arranged for ready refer¬ 
ence, together with Calendars, Interest Tables, etc., etc. 
It is neatly bound in Russia leather, in pocket-book style. 

CompleU Works of Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 22 rob., 12 mo. 
Philada.: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —The publication of a new 
novel, “Bertha's Engagement," by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
reminds us that her complete works are now published, 
uniform in size, type, and binding, by the house of T. B. 
retenon k Brothers. No one, forming a library, in which 
American fiction is represented, should be without these 
books. The set would be a charming present for a wife, 
sister, or betrothed. 

The Chevalier Caste-Con. The Search for Ancestors. By 
Fortune du Boisgoby. 1 vol-, 12 mo. New York: R. bL Dewitt. 
—This is the sequel to the “ Red Cornelia," noticed in our 
February number. It is issued in the same tasteful style 
as its predecessor, and looks like a veritable product of the 
Paris press. It has evidently been translated by a French- 
man into English; however, not by an Englishman. 

ThrostlethwaUe. By Susan Worley. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada : 
J. B. Lippincott A Co. —This author made her mark, as a 
novelist, a few years ago, by the publication of “Aileen 
Ferrers," a story of more than usual merit. In the present 
fiction she shows an advance even on that one; in lact, 
“ ThrostlethwaUe" is one of the best novels of the season. 

In Doors and Out. By Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 12 mo. Bos¬ 
ton : Lee A Shepard. —A collection of short tales, by this 
favorite author, some of them originally published twenty 
years ago, the rest new. As a good judge, at our elbow, 
remarks, “ Oliver Optic has no rival as a story-teller for the 
young." The volume is illustrated. 

Cousin Caroline's Wedding. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol., 
8 vo. Philada.: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —A well-told 
story, one of the best of Mrs. Wood’s, published in a neat 
style, and yet sold for twenty-five cents. In fiurt, the pub¬ 
lications of this house, as a rule, are the cheapest and beet 
of their kind in the country. 

Monfort Hall. By Mrs. Catharine A. Warfield. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada.: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —Another capi¬ 
tal novel by the author of that very popular fiction, “ The 
Household of Bouverie." It is handsomely printed, and 
bound In cloth, gilt. 

Married Beneath Him. By James Payne. 1 vol., 12 mo. 

I Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This is by the author 
of “ Lost Sir Massingbred." and is qnite up to even that 
powerful story. The volume is a handsome duodecimo, and 
is neatly bound. 

My Husband's First Love. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 voL, 
8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —A new story by 
the author of “ East Lynn," printed from advance sheets. It 
^ is an octavo in paper coven, and costs only twenty-five cents. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

For Fifty Cents Extra, remember, any subscriber for 
“ Peterson” (but no other person) can obtain either M Christ¬ 
mas Morning,” onr premium plate for this year, or any one 
of our other premium plates. In other words, to oblige 
subscribers, we furnish copies of these splendid engravings 
at,the mere cost of tho paper and printing, which is a nomi¬ 
nal price, for at retail stores similar engravings sell for 
live dollars. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson”’ has had, for twelve years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and crow roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa^ for terms, etc., eta, or W. J. CarletoN, 
No. 39 Park Row, New Tork. 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. 

BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. HI. —Croup, Bronchitis, or Catarrh. 

Mothers should learn rather to avoid the cause* that give 
rise to sickness in tbe nursery, than to attempt to treat tho 
various maladies of her children when they do occur. Pre¬ 
vention is her province, and very much under her control, if 
thoughtful; while to oar* comes under the cognizance of the 
educated and experienced physician. Therefore, mothers 
and especially nurses, should not be too self-reliant and 
persuade themselves that they am assume the responsibility 
of cases, which, terminating fatally, produce a lasting and 
unhappy impress upon their minds, of neglect of duty to¬ 
ward the little ones, In not calling earlier for professional 
assistance. 

In urgent cases, however, and where the doctor cannot 
readily bo had, a nauseating emetic of lobelia, tartar emetic* 
or hive syrup, with a warm bath, followed by an active 
purgative, if needs be, can be resorted to by the mother, 
and will be generally approved of by the family physician, 
unless of homeopathic faith, and then aconite every quarter 
or half hour alone, or alternated with spongia or iodine, 
may be administered till relief is obtained, or the doctor 
arrives. There is no question bnt that many cases of true 
croup may be thus promptly arrested in the very indpiency 
of Its attack. The emetic, and mercurial, and even bleeding 
treatment, with leeches and blisters to the throat, is still 
largely in vogue in true or Inflammatory croup; but death 
so frequently ensues thereafter, that it remains a mooted 
question whether the disease or the treatment is the most 
destructive to life. 

Bronchitis, or acute inflammation or the Bronchial 
Tubes. —Children of oil ages are liable to bronchial catarrh, 
or “ catarrhal fever,” an affection commencing with fever, 
slight sleepiness, often discharges of mucus from the eyes, 
and frequent cough. If the disease is not arrested, soon a 
mucous rattling in tbe chest is discernable and may be 
heard at quite a distance from the couch. The skin, too, 
becomes very hot, and the pulse very rapid. When the 
little sufferer cries after each fit of ooughing, the pleura 
is probably involved in the mischief. The lungs, too, fre¬ 
quently become involved, as indicated by rapid respiration, 
a dark color of the lips, and by frequent moaning. 

In fatal cases the ratling respiration is uninterrupted apd j 
more crepatous, the pulse becomes more and more feeble, 
and more frequent; skin and extremities grow cold, face j 
pale, and lips blue. j 

In favorable cases, the rattling Is not audible, except jnst | 


before tiie return of the cough; the little patient becomes 
more lively, and sleeps with lees interruption of the cough; 
but as the disease declines, there is danger of intestine} in¬ 
flammation, as dysentery, which is rather to be attributed 
to the harsh treatment often instituted, than to the ordi¬ 
nary tendency of the disease. It must be oonoeded, how¬ 
ever, that them is a natural sympathy between the respi¬ 
ratory and alimentary passages, arising from identity of 
their structure, and to the susceptibility of inflammatory 
action from exposure to cold. 

When this disease attacks children of a scrofulous tem¬ 
perament, their npper lips are apt to swell during the pro¬ 
gress of the disease, (hence the suspicion of worms,) the 
skin becomes intensely hot, and if the disease is not speedily 
checked, hectic fever succeeds, denoting the existence of 
fatal pulmonary tuberculosis—consumption. 

Although infants never expectorate, as do adults, yet as 
soon as the inflammation producing the ex cow of mucous 
secretion in the bronchial tubes subsides, the redundant 
effusion Is speedily absorbed, as convalescence is folly estab¬ 
lished. Hence mothers need not be unnecessarily alarmed 
about this mucous rattling, neither is it necessary to vomit 
the child as often as is resorted to by some, through fear 
of it suffocating or choking up. 

In reference to treatment, the mother can only be advised 
to give her child an emetic in the very indpiency of tha 
attack, to unload the stomach as well as tho bronchial tubes 
during the act of vomiting; a purgative also, especially if 
the child has been eating quite hearty, and Is rather con¬ 
stipated withal. By these agents the clogged system is un¬ 
loaded, tho skin relaxed, the head relieved, fever abated, 
and a crisis Is often reached, so that good nursing, and 
a light regimen, are all that is further required for a 
few days. 


PARLOR WORK. 

Cretonne Embroidery. —A subscriber asks us for a de¬ 
scription of how to do what is called Cretonne Embroidery, 
to which we alluded, in one of our numbers last year, as so 
fashionable in Paris and London. 

French Cretonne, as all know, is remarkable for the beauty 
of its patterns, and for the bright-oolored birds, flowers, and 
insects composing them. A great variety of patterns must 
be procured before commencing to cover chain, sofa-cush- 
lons, screens, bordering*, or for whatever the embroidery is 
destined. Dark satin (the sort called Turk’s satin) is selected 
for the foundation iu preference to cloth; the ends of the 
piece are carefully whipped to prevent fraying, the satin 
is laid on a table, and the various pieces of cretonne com¬ 
posing the design are placed upon it. Graceful arrange¬ 
ment cannot be taught, but is learned by practice in com¬ 
bining color and objects in this work. The design being 
complete, It will require great care and some patience on 
the worker's part to baste it oarefolly with perfect smooth¬ 
ness on the satin. All puckering or straining of the cre¬ 
tonne must especially be avoided; and as the chintz, even 
with delicate handling as possible in arranging and basting 
the design is to be recommended. The next or third stage 
is that of securing every put of the design permanently to 
the satin. There are three or four ways of doing this. The 
first and best is to follow the margin of the design with a 
very even and light button-hole stitch on the right ride 
with silk exactly matching the color in each part of the 
design. Thfr fastening is not intended to be noticed, and 
requires therefore both neatness and precision to execute 
it well. Some persons secure the chintz with a long em¬ 
broidery stitch, without the buttonhole edge, using floes 
silk In preference to tbe fine sewing silk. This mode of 
securing the pattern is showy and effective while fresh, but 
it soon wears rough and spoils the whole effect of the do 
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design, and at the bast U too heavy for beauty. Some, la 
place of ell needlework, paste the design on the foundation 
mho or doth, or glue it with some thin and very adhesive 
glue. But no other mode of fastening is either so eeoure 
or enduring as the tedious but very line button-holing. 
When ovary part of the design has been fastened to the 
nha, the basting- threads are cut and taken out in very 
small pieces; to draw a long thread out would certainly mar 
the work. When all the basting-threads are removed, 
brush the work lightly with a soft brush; then lay face 
eovnward on a soft and thick cloth, and cover with a smooth 
light linen or cotton towel. Over this spread a towel that 
has been wrung out in clear water—it ought to be almost 
dry—and press the work with a cool iron. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Etery Receipt in this Cook-Book hoe been letted by a 
practical komtekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Beef fKUets with Vegetable *.— Cut some rump-steak in slices 
half an inch thick; trim them all to the same size, in the 
«h ape of cutlets, and lard them finely and thickly with fat 
bacon. Lay them out, the larded side uppermost, into a 
baking-dish, and put in as much rich stock or gravy as will 
awe up to, but not cover the larding. Cover the dish, and 
place It in the oven to braise gently for half an hoar; then 
remove the cover, baste the fillets with the gravy, and let 
them remain uncovered in the oven, for the larding to take 
color. Take equal quantities of carrots and turnips, cut 
into the shape of small olives; parboil them, then toss them 
in butter, separately, until done. Melt a piece of butter in 
2 sauce-pan, add a little floor, mix well, and put in as much 
uf the gravy in which the fillets have been braized, as will 
make enough sauce. Stir well, add the vegetables, and, 
when hot, arrange them on a dish with the fillets, and serve. 
Boded Fowle with Onion Sauce .— Place a couple of fowls, 


trusted for boiling, with an onion and a piece of butter in¬ 
ride each, into a sauce-pan, with sufficient water and three 
ounces of butter, a couple of carrots, a bundle of sweet 
Wffis, (parsley, thyme, and celery,) whole pepper and salt 
to taste. Let them boil slowly till done; about ono hour. 
Serve with the sauce over them, and a circle of Brussels 
sprouts, plainly boiled in salted water, round them. 

DESSEKTS. 

UaOe Samcer Pudding *.—Two tablespoonfuls of flour, two 
tablespoon fills of powdered sugar, three eggs, a teacupful 
of milk, butter, preserves of any kind. Mix the flour and 
ajar, best the eggs, add them to the milk, and beat up 
with the floor nod sugar. Well butter three saucers, half 
fill them, and bake in a quick oven about twenty minutes, 
lemove them from the saucers when cool enough, cut in 
half, and spread a thin layer of preserve between each half* 
Qoee them again, and serve. 

Ate Oo qmeftet —A Sweet Dak.—Take some nicely-baked 
potatoes, scoop out the mealy part, and mash it thoroughly 
—vwrfh . Proas It through a sieve, make it into a stiff paste, 
with some cream, butter, orange-flower water, powdered 
brfwpi, and raw eggs well beaten. Make it into cro- 
gosttaa by rolling portions in sifted bread-crumbs, and dip- 
Jtqg them In white of egg, whipped to a snow. Fry them 
In plenty of lard or fresh butter. 


flbte DmmpUmgay wottk Currant*.—Scald a pint of new milk* 
mi let it grow cold ; then stir Into it half a pound Of 


popped govt, two eggs, four ounces of cleaned currants, a 
Otta —tmeg. salt, two tesspoonfals of powdered ginger, 
M floor eaiBcLetxt to make the whole into a light paste. 
jhsaHioto dumrpUngs; flour them well outside; throw 
teolato your oonoa-pan, being careful that the water is boil. 
Ifensd that they do net stick to the bottom. Boil one hour. 


OAKES. 

Hot Orot* Bum .—Put two pounds of floor into a basin, and 
mix well with it six ounces of moist sugar and a little 
ground allspice. Mix two ounce# of German yeast with 
half a pint of lukewarm milk. Make a hole in the centre 
ef the floor, poor in the milk and yeast, and, with a wooden 
spoon, stir enough of the flour in to make it the thickness, 
of cream; throw some of the flour over, then cover the 1 
basin with a cloth, and set it in a warm place for about an 
hour and a half. Melt the butter, but not to an oil, and 
stir it into the other ingredients, with enough warm milk 
to make the whole into a soft dough; then mould it into 
buns about the siso of an egg. Place them on a tin, in rows 
throe inches apart; set them in a warm place until they 
have risen to double the size, put them into a brisk oven, 
and, just before they are done, wash them over with a little 
milk. They will take abont twenty minutes to bake. 

Pancake*. — Take bIx eggs, break them separately into a 
cup, to ascertain that they are fresh; put them into a basin, 
whisk them well, then add half a pound of flour and half a 
teaspoonful of salt. Beat to a perfectly smooth batter, then 
add sufficient milk to make it the consistency of thick 
cream. Placo a small frying-pan on the fire, and when 
quite hot, put in a piece of butter or lard. When it Is 
nearly boiling, pour In about half a teacupfbl of batter, or 
rather more, according to the size of tho pan. Fry It until 
It is of a delicate brown, then turn it carefully with a slice, 
and when brown on tho other side, sprinkle somo pounded 
sugar over it. Take it out with the slice, and place It on a 
dish before tho fire. Proceed in like manner until suffi¬ 
cient are cooked for a dish. Servo Immediately. Never 
placo one pancake upon another. Lemon-juico and sugar, 
or jam, are served with pancakes. 

Tipsy Cake .— Slice a shilling sponge-cake, and cover with 
raspberry jam; lay in a dish, and soak In sherry. When 
the wine is soaked into the cake, pour a good custard over 
it. If an elaborate coke is wanted, a whipped cream should 
l>e put over it, and 'garnished with strips of red currant 
jelly. If otherwise, a few ratafias, and hundreds and thou¬ 
sands may be placed over it. For the whip, allow to a pint 
of cream, three ounces of pounded sugar, one glass of sherry, 
the rind of half a lemon, and tho white of an egg. Bub the 
lemon with tho sugar, and pound the sugar until fine. 
Beat the white of the egg until quite stiff, put tho cream 
into a basin, with the sugar, wine, and beaten egg, and whip 
it to a froth. This should bo made in a cool place, the day 
before it Is wanted. 

drinks, rrc., fob invalids. 

Flaxseed Tea .— Pour two teacupfuls of boiling water over 
two tableepoonfuls of unground flaxseed. Cover the vessel, 
and stand It In a warm place until mucilage is formed. Be 
eareful to keep it closely covered, as it soon becomes stringy 
If exposed to the air. When sweetened, and flavored with 
lemon-juice, it is a very palatable drink. The lemon-juice 
should be scalded. 

Own Arabic Water.— Pout a pint of boiling water over two 
tableepoonfuls of gum arable; add lemon-juice and sugar to 
the taste. Stand it away to get oold. 


FASHIONS FOE UABOH. 

Fio. i.— Walking Duxes or Gbat-Blux Silk. —The oa- 
saque is of black silk, made quite deep, dose fitting to the 
figure, and trimmed with two rows of black guipure lace. 
Bonnet of blue silk, trimmed with pink roses and gray 
feather. 

Fio. n.— Housx-Dbxbs or Light Cakbl’s-H ajtb. —The 
plain under-skirt is of gray, striped with blue. The over- 
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dress and basque is of all gray, cut in deep scallops at the 
idge, and looped with blue cords and tassels. The sleeves 
are of the material of the over-skirt. 

Fio. in.— Carriage-Dress, or Sapphire-Blue Silk. —The 
skirt is of plain blue, trimmed with one ruffle, and three 
deep puffs. The apron-foont is of soft twilled silk, of a 
darker shade of blue, plaided a light-blue. This apron- 
front has three ruffles, of the plain-blue silk. The waist 
is of the dark twilled silk, and the sleeves of the lighter 
eolor. Bonnet of dark-blue felt, trimmed with light-blue 
feathers. 

Fio. iv.—House-Dress, with a Black Silk Under-skirt, 
made long, and flounced at the back. The front has one 
deep kilt-plaited ruffle, headed by a bias-bond of silk. The 
over-dress is of ecru-oolored foulard, edged with an ecru 
embroidery. It is made in Polonaise, and is draped at the 
back with wide cardinal-colored ribbons. Narrower rib¬ 
bons, of the same color, trims the apron-front, tho neck, 
and sleeves. 

Fio. v.—Walkino-Dress or Amber-Colobed Poxoee, 
trimmed with blue and white bands of bias silk. The man¬ 
tle is of black net, covered with braid and black guipure 
insertion, is edged with black guipure lace. The sleeves 
are long and square. White felt bonnet, trimmed with soft 
ambcr-colorcd silk, bound with black velvet, and having a 
largo red rose in front. 

Fio. vi.—Mantle or Lioht-Gray Cloth, made quit© deep, 
with tho sleeves cut in tho mantle, like the Chine3o sleeves. 
It is trimmed with a heavy, knotted friuge, headed by wide 
braid, with narrower braid and fancy buttons up the front. 
Gray felt hat and feathers, with pink roses in front 

Fio. vii.—Opera or Evening Cloak, of white cashmere, 
richly embroidered in white silk and gold thread, with a 
heavy fringe of white and gold. 

Fio. viii.—Walking-Dress of Plaid Camel’s-Hair, over 
a dark-brown silk skirt. The sleeves and back of tho jacket 
are of dark-brown. The over-skirt is of a plaid, of two 
ahades of brown, the lighter being almost an ecru color. It 
b edged with a ruffle of silk, of tho lighter color, and has a 
largo bow at the back, of the same color. Hat of ecru- 
oolored felt, trimmed with brown leaves. 

Fio. ix. — Carriaoe-Dre88.— 'The under-skirt is of black 
velvet, with a ruffle at tho bottom. The over-dress is of 
dark-blue and gray plaid twilled silk, mado quite long on 
tho left side, and short on tho right side; trimmed with a 
ruffle of gray silk, headed by four rows of wide braid. The 
small, jaunty mantle is of white cloth, with a black velvet 
trimming below it, to represent a second mantle. It is 
trimmed with wide braid. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with 
black velvet, gray feathers, and convolvulus in the face. 

Fio. x.— Dress or Black Velveteen, for a Littlb 
Girl.—T he skirt and deep jacket are trimmed with rows 
of braid. Black velvet hat, with pink feathers. 

Fios. xi. and xii.—Water-Proof Cloak, of a new pat¬ 
tern, which has just come out in Paris, and is called there 
the “ Capote Mobile.” We give it as peculiarly suitable for 
this March weather. It is made of cloth of mediun^tex- 
turo, lined with twilled silk; but It can also be made of 
reversible cloth, or of cloth lined with plush. The first 
figure illustrates the front view of the cloak, with a corner 
bnttonod back to show the lining. It is double-breasted, 
and the collar buttons back with revers. There are large 
envelope pockets at each side, and a small pocket .of the 
same form on each cuff. The second figure illustrates the 
manner in which the back is arranged. It la full,* and Is 
confined at the waist with a movable band; that is to say, 
the buttons aro sewn on the plaits of the water-proof; and 
the hands are buttoned to them. The buttons are horn, to 
match the cloth in color; and the binding round the 
' pockets, cuffs, and band, is braid, likewise assimilating in 
eolor with the doth. The skirt Is drap cachemire, trimmed 


with faille pi sitings of a lighter shade of the same color. 
It is bordered with a cross cut flounce, edged and headed 
with a plaiting. This trimming is repeated three times 
upon the skirt. 

Ginzral Remarks.— The cold has prevented anything 
new appearing in the make of dresses, sacques, bonnets, etc. 
We have only hints and peeps in advance. Skirts are made 
still more clinging, those for frill drees elaborately trimmedi 
whilst all street costume seems to be growing plainer. One 
large pocket is almost always put on the left side, the very 
tight skirt making it impossible to use a pocket inserted in 
the dress. All trains are cut narrow, and pointed in the 
middle; and when there is a looped-up tunic, it is so com¬ 
plicated that it is utterly impossible to describe. The cuirass 
bodices are still the favorites; they are made longer than 
they were three months ago, and waists are elongated in 
such a manner, that all arrangements of petticoats are en¬ 
tirely altered. The art of the dressmaker lies in making 
the basque fit smoothly, but not too tightly. The figure 
Is not compressed, but the outlines are clearly defined. 
Very often tho cuirass extends at least two-eighths of a 
yard below the waist all round, and it should lie without 
any fullness over the hips and tournure. 

Sleeves aro made to match the skirt, and contrasting 
with tho bodico; but the sleeves that are made of two ma¬ 
terials are the newest. For morning wear, sleeves are cut 
exceedingly narrow; and for demi-tollet they rarely reach 
below tho elbow. They aro then turned up with lace, and 
a flower is added'at the bend of the arm. 

The close-fitting Polonaise, with waist and skirt cut In 
one, is the nowost style sent out by the best French dress¬ 
makers. It has more the effect of a gentleman's overcoat 
than anything wo can compare it to. There is no drapery, 
and no trimming but a binding, or a cord and buttons. 
For the warmer weather, it is probable that tills plain, close- 
fitting garment will give place to a loose, or half-tight 
fitting soeque, made in various stylos. The sleeves of the 
Polonaise habits are often without cuflfe, the lower part of 
the Bleevo only flaring over the band. 

The Large Mantles, ftir-lined or warmly wadded, are 
still worn; but they will be modified In size as the spring ad¬ 
vances, though worn larger and looser than a year or so ago. 

Bonnets aro still of all shapes, that may prove becoming. 
Tho round, flaring auriolo brim, the sharp poke-bonnet, 
and the baby capote, are all worn. The latter seta closely 
around the face, has a soft crown, and it is prophesied t tat 
it will be popular. By next month there will be some¬ 
thing new. 

Ecru Lack is very much worn. It la principally used 
two rows sewn together, as a small scarf for tho neck, and 
to trim more dressy bonnets. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Touno Girl's Dress or Two Shades or Grat 
Mohair. —The nnder-dress is quite plain; the upper one is 
drawn back by strings, and is prettily looped. The jacket 
is of the same material, fitting quite close to the figure. 

Fio. ii.—Little Girl’s Dress or Two Shades or Btu* 
Plaid Cashmere.— The coat is of white doth, with a fine 
blue plaid over it Dark-blue felt hat. 

Fio. hi.—Touno Girl’s Dress or Camel’s-Hair or a 
Chestnut-Brown, Plaided with a Liohtze-Brown— The 
lower-skirt is quite plain. The upper-skirt has an apron- 
front, and is draped at the back. The jacket is of dark- 
brown cloth, trimmed with rows of braid. Brown felt hat, 
with feathers of the lighter shade. 

Fio. it.—Child’s Dress or White Pique.—T he coat ie of 
heavy, white doth, trimmed with white braid. White felt 
hat, trimmed with white satin ribbon. 
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Written by J. CLARKE. 


Composed by R. COOTE. 


As published by SEP. WINNER’S SON, 1003 Spring Garden street, Philadelphia. 

Moderate. - 


1. There’s a let-ter in the can - die, It pointR di-rect to me; How the 

2. Hone and fear a-like perplex me; Oh ! su-per-sti-tious dread; How 

3. How glad-ly I re-mem - her, ’Tis two snort months,no more^Jince a 






Then the darling messenger Came 


lit*tie sun-ny niy, And I dare to guess the writer, For it drives suspense away, 
wan-ton-ly you play, Ev’-ry shadow seems a substance, And drives suspense away, 
prompt and safe to me, If this is on-ly from the same, How welcome it shall be. 
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THE CENTENNIAL IN PEN AND PENCIL.—No. I. 

BY H K N U Y J. VIUO.1. 


T 


he Philadelphia Park, 
or Fairmouut Park, as 
it is otherwise called, 
where the Centennial 
Exhibition is to be 
held, is the largest of 
its kind in the world. 

It covers three thou- 
sand acres of ground, 
RUSTIC BRIDGE. while Hyde Park, the 
famous London one, covers less than four hundred. 
In fact the whole seven London parks, Hyde Park, 
Regents, Victoria, Greenwich, Finsbury, Batter¬ 
sea, and St. James, “ would not,” to quote the 
words of Mr. Hep worth Dixon, an eminent Eng¬ 
lish author and traveler, “ make one Fairmount 
Park.” The New York Park, spacious and noble 



as it is, has an area of only about a quarter of 
that of the Philadelphia Park. 

The Philadelphia Park is also one of the most 
beautiful. “ Neither the Prater in Vienna,” says 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, to quote the same impar¬ 
tial authority, ** nor Los Delicias in Savoie, nor 
the Bois de Boulogne, though bright and varied, 
can compare, in physical beauty with Fairmount 
Park.” It owes this superioiity in part to its 
varied surface, in part to its noble clumps of 
woodland, and in part to the fact that two ex¬ 
ceptionally picturesque rivers, the Schuylkill and 
the Wissahickon, wind through it. The Schuyl¬ 
kill averages about a quarter of a mile in width, 
and in some places is Bhut in so as to look like a 
broad lake, while in others it flows smoothly on 
bet ween leafy and overhanging banks. For nearly 
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A FOUNTAIN IN THE PARK. 


three miles this lovely river thus diversifies the 
scenery of the Park. Beyond this, the Park 
follows the course of the Wissahickon, within 
narrower limits, however. We engrave a map 
of the Park, up to the point where the Wissa¬ 
hickon empties into the Schuylkill, so that our 
readers may realize its size as well as see exactly 
where the Exhibition buildings are located. The 
space occupied by the latter, though it covers 
sixty acres, is but a trifle, it will be observed, 
compared with the rest of the three thousand 
acres. 

Nearly the entire surface of the Park was oc¬ 
cupied, from the very first settlement, by the 
country-seats of rich Philadelphians. Here was 
Landsdown, the princely residence of the Penns; 
here was Mount Pleasant, where Gen. Arnold 
lived ; here was Solitude; here a score of others. 

/Almost the whole of it, in this way, came to be 
laid out in lawns, and ornamented with trees, 
many of which have since grown to colossal size. 
When these properties were purchased for the 
public, the Park was thus, so to speak, made to 
hand. In addition to rare trees, that had been 
set out by the original proprietors, many noble 
forest-trees were allowed to remain. Some of 
the finest tulip-poplars, black walnuts, chestnut- 
oaks, and oaks, to be found in this part of the 
United States, are thus to be seen there. Kocky 


ravines, dells, cascades, wooded islands, swell¬ 
ing uplands, meadows and lawns, diversify the 
Philadelphia Park. From George’s Hill, Bel¬ 
mont, and other elevated points within it, views 
of surpassing beauty break on the spectator. 
Speaking of one of these views, Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon says that it “ combines the several beauties 
of the view from Richmond Hill and Greenwich 
Hill. There is a richly wooded country rolling 
backward into space. There is the wide and 
winding river at your feet; and just beyond the 
river, spires and steeples, towers and domes; 
and rising over all, like a new Parthenon, the 
noble pile called Girard College. Seen on a 
sunny day, in the Indian Summer, when the 
forest-leaves are burning gold and crimson, and 
the shining marble flashes through the air, the 
view is one of the things, which * seen, becomes 
a part of sight.’ ” A hundred years ago, the 
Marquis de Chastellux was equally impressed by 
the splendid landscape which unrolled itself be¬ 
fore his eyes, on every side, as he drove from 
Philadelphia to the Falls of Schuylkill, now in¬ 
closed in the Park, and back again. “ Nothing 
can equal,” he says, “the beauties of the coup 
ccil % which the banks of the Schuylkill present, 
in descending toward the south from the Falls 
to Philadelphia.” We give the view, that Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon speaks of, at the end of this 
article. 



A RAVINE IN THE PAltK. 
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ON THE WI8SA HICKON. 

With excellent taste, the Park Commissioners 
have interfered but very little with the natural 
character of the grounds, but contenting them- 
m1t*s with laying out broad drives, and cutting 
necessary foot-paths, have left dell and glen and 
woodland to their native wildness. In a few 
places, however, they have introduced, appro¬ 
priately, horticultural and even architectural 
effects. Broad flower-beds of vivid hues, foun¬ 
tains and rustic bridges, are scattered thus, here 
tnl there. Statue*, in bronze and marble, are 
placed, also, at proper points. We give, as the 
initial letter of this article, an engraving of one 
of the many rustic bridges in the Park. We also 
gift on the preceding page, engravings of one j 
f ihe smaller fountains, and of one of the many j 
'Jnantic ravines. j 

'A issahickon. though a smaller stream than j 
he Schuylkill, is even more picturesque. The j 
; ^k here narrows very considerably, following! 
he course of the river, and including the heights \ 
* it).* i side. The road is terraced on the 
jht bank, with the river on the left. The 
>• ill-sides rise precipitously, and are clothed 
■ omlock, cedar, and pine, as well as with 
*h, hickory, and other deciduous trees. As 
on drive along, following the windings of the 
‘ i. you meet a constant succession of sur¬ 
prises, here a ferny dell, there a dark pool, and 


ON THE WISS A HICKON. 

grounds. None of the preceding World s Fairs, 
not even that at Vienna, could be compared, in 
point of position, with that at Philadelphia. 
This is the opinion of all the Foreign Commis¬ 
sioners. 

The Prater, at Vienna, is flat, and there was 
no point from which a panoramic view of the 
buildings could be bad, as those of the Centen¬ 
nial from George’8 Hill, or even Belmont. The 
same deficiency was observable both at London 
apd Paris. 

The space occupied by the Exhibition is also 
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everywhere bursts of sunlight breaking through 
the dense woodlands. With the exception of the 
Dargle, near Dublin, there is no scenery, within 
an hour’s drive of any other great city of the 
world, so wild and romantic as that which the Wis- 
s&hickon presents. A stranger, unexpectedly 
dropped down on its hanks, might think himself 
a thousand miles from civilisation. We give two 
engravings of bits of scenery on the Wissahickon. 
There are, however, scores of others as fine. 

The grounds selected for the Centennial Exhi¬ 
bition occupy a spacious table-land, in that part 
west of the Schuylkill, which is nearest to the city. 
They are convenient of access, therefore, and this 
convenience has been increased, by laying tracks 
for horse-railways up to the very entrance to the 
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greater. The buildings of the London Exhibition 
of 1851, which inaugurated all that followed, 
covered twenty acres; those at Paris, in 1855, 
thirty acres; those at London, in 1864, twenty- 
five acres ; those at Paris, in 1867, forty acres ; 
and those at Vieuna, in 1878, fifty acres. Those 
of the great Centennial Exhibition, in 1876, cover 
sixty acres. The entire grouuds, inclosed for 
the exhibition, cover two hundred and thirty-six 
acres, and include lawns, spaces for flower-gar¬ 
dens, a lake, etc., etc., besides the buildings. 

Looked at from Belmont, or from George’s 
Hill, the buildings seem to lie directly under 
the spectator. The panorama is a very fine one. 
We give a view of it in the front of this number. 
There can be distinguished in the fore-ground, 
the Agricultural Hall; further on Horticultural 


Hall : then Memorial Hall; then the Main Build¬ 
ing ; to the right of that Machinery Hall; and 
interspersed between these, the one hundred and 
fifty smaller structures: small, however, only by 
comparison, for some of them are larger than 
most city churches. In our next number, we 
shall give a map of the inclosure, with the various 
buildings marked on it, so as to show their rela¬ 
tive positions with regard to each other as like¬ 
wise their respective sizes. We shall also give en¬ 
gravings of all the larger edifices, following them 
with engravings of the smaller one, etc., etc. 

The celebration of the one hundreth anniver¬ 
sary of the nation's Independence, by an Inter¬ 
national Exhititon, is, as all admit, an especially 
wise one. The time has gone by, when civilize! 
peoples, at least, should glory in the trophies of 
war. There are crises, as all know, when wars 
are inevitable; but they are to be regretted even 
then ; it is in furthering the arts of peace that 
the true glory of a nation lies. These Interna¬ 
tional Exhibitions, by showing what other nation 
can do, stimulate to rivalry and lead to a fuller 
development of the mechanic and other arts. The 
first World’8 Fair, held at London, in 1851, gave 
a new impetus to industry, in Great Britain, 
which has continued ever since, with the greatest 
advantage to all classes. We have no doubt that 
the Centennial, to be opened at Philadelphia in 
May, will inaugurate a similar era for the United 
States. 

And it is very fortunate, that when Philadel¬ 
phia was selected as the proper place to hold the 
Centennial, there was such a spacious and beau¬ 
tiful a Park to locate it in. 






THE VAN HAYDEN’S CROQUET PARTY. 


B t EBEN E. REXFORD. 


The Van Haydens and the Yanderpools were ; 
rival families in Stcphentown. Each family J 
claimed a superiority over the other, which claim j 
was pish’d and phoo’d at in all ways imagina- \ 
ble, as being perfectly preposterous, and really 
one of the most absurd things ever heard of. 
There were three young ladies in each family, 
and it was the height of Mrs. Vanderpool’s am¬ 
bition to get her daughters married off before 
the Van Hayden girls were. Mrs. Van Hayden, 
like a true Christian, refused to submit to her 
rival’s designs, and resolved to secure husbands 
for her daughters as soon as such a consumma¬ 
tion could be brought about. For the last two 
years both manoeuvering mammas had worked 
to effect a marriage in their respective families, 
but as yet unsuccessfully. 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, Letty,” said Mrs. 
Van Hayden, one day, to her eldest daughter, 

" we’ve got to get up some party to offset the 
Yanderpools’ strawberry sociable. That was re¬ 
ally the stupidest affair of the season. If I 
couldn’t do better than that, I wouldn’t make 
any attempt, I declare. I could see what it was 
got up for. Mrs. Vanderpool wants to catch 
young Shelby for her Maria; and she couldn’t 
get him into the house in any other way. I 
could see that he was horribly bored.” 

“ m tell you what,” spoke up Susie, Mrs. 
Van Hayden’s youngest, “let’s have a croquet- 
party. Wouldn’t that be splendid? We could 
have tea in the summer-house, you know, and 
I’m sure it would take, because there’s never 
been anything like it here.” 

It’s a very good idea,” coincided Letty. And 
Mrs. Van Hayden thought so, too. Accordingly 
it was settled that next week, Tuesday, they 
would have a croquet-party, and invitations were 
issued at once. 

” Of course the Vanderpool tribe will be on 
hand,” remarked Mrs. Van Hayden. “ They 
always come to criticize, and make fun of every¬ 
thing. I do think they’re the most disagreeable 
family,. taken all together, I ever saw. Mrs. 
Vanderpool' s really vulgar. I like to say things 
to cut her up.” 

Now, the fun of it was, Mrs. Vanderpool al¬ 
ways fancied she was saying things to “ cut up” 
Mrs. Van Hayden. 

“ I understand what they’re fishing for,” she 


said to her daughter Maria, when the invita¬ 
tions to the croquet-party were received. “ They 
want to get young Shelby in their clutches. That 
Letty is determined she’ll catch him, if it’s a pos¬ 
sible thing; and this party is only a bait. She 
tried to monopolize him at our sociable, and I 
declare I was ashamed of her, and hinted to her 
mother that I thought such boldness rather low 
and coarse, and you'd ought to have seen how 
red she got. It did me a heap of gojd, for she 
couldn’t say anything back. You’d better get 
you some new dresses, girls. They’ll probably 
come out in new suits, calculating to take the 
shine off you altogether. I think Shelby’s fool¬ 
ish, if he sees anything in that Letty to fancy.” 

“ But lie don’t,” said Miss Maria, very de¬ 
cidedly. “ He told me he thought she was re¬ 
ally vulgar.” 

Mrs. Vanderpool was delighted to hear that 
Mr. Shelby’s opinion corresponded so closely to 
her own, and took fresh courage. Shelby 'was 
rich, and had seemed quite impressed with her 
Maria. If she only could mako a match for 
her with- 

The eventful day came, as did the Vnnder- 
pools, in full force. Mrs. Vanderpool was ar¬ 
rayed in maroon silk, making her look like a 
big, double hollyhock, as Miss Letty whispered to 
Mr. Shelby, who was the first arrival. 'Where¬ 
upon he laughed a good deal, and squeezed Miss 
Lettic’s hand, with some indistinct remark about 
her “ sarcastic wit,” which made that young 
lady fairly beam with pleasure. The Miss' Yan¬ 
derpools were arrayed in new silks, likewise, 
much to the„ delight of the Van Haydens, who 
were in plain white muslin, and who remarked 
to Mr. Shelby, in a tone intended for the Van- 
derpools to hear, that it was strange some per¬ 
sons always showed such shocking taste as to go 
to a simple little party, and an out-door one, es¬ 
pecially, dressed as if they were going to the 
opera, or a grand ball. It looked so much like 
shoddy ! "Whereupon Mrs. Vanderpool was about 
to get off one of her cutting remarks, and had 
opened her mouth for that purpose, when Miss 
Jennie begged her to be still, and overlook any ill- 
bred, low insinuations, for some people couldu’t 
help showing what kind of stock they came 
from. All of which was heard by the Van Hay¬ 
dens as was intended. Immediately after which 
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the van hayden’s croquet party. 


Mrs. Van Hayden asked Mrs. Vanderpool, in 
her blandest tones, if the soap factory Mr. Van- 
derpool had operated so successfully was in ope¬ 
ration yet. To which question Mrs. Vanderpool 
made a very confused reply, and got so red in 
the face that Mrs. Hayden was covered with 
triumph. 

Presently playing began. Mrs. Van Hayden, 
the Miss Van Haydens, with the exception of 
the youngest, and Mr. Shelby, were matched 
against Mrs. Vanderpool and two of her daugh¬ 
ters, and a young gentleman from the village. 

Mrs. Vanderpool, on her Becond turn of play, 
succeeded in croqueting somebody’s ball against 
Mrs. Van Hayden’s foot, causing that lady to 
turn red and pale, and give evidence of having 
felt the blow quite keenly, much to the delight 
of the lady playing, and her daughter, who tit¬ 
tered behind their handkerchiefs, as Mrs. Van 
Hayden limped off to the corner, where Letty 
was holding Mr. Shelby, spell-bound, by her re¬ 
citals of some thrilling event. 

Mrs. Van Hayden watched her opportunity, 
and removed a hair-pin from Mrs. Vanderpool’s 
hair without being caught at it. The result of 
which was, that during an exciting turn of play, 
Mrs. Vanderpool’s chignon tumbled off, and Mrs. 
Van Hayden screamed out to her opponent that 
her back hair was coming down just as it came 
off, making her look like a hen in* moulting-time, 
as Miss Letty remarked to Mr. Shelby; whereupon 
that gentleman went off into another paroxysm 
of delight, while the Vanderpool trio looked 
black with rage, and the maternal member of 
the party picked up her chignon, and proceeded 
to readjust it. At which Mrs. Van Hayden very 
magnanimously removed several hair-pins from 
her own hair, letting it come down all about her 
shoulders, so that everybody could see it was her 
own, and tendered the pins to her chagrined 
opponent, who accepted them with very ill-grace. 

Pretty soon Miss Letty accused Miss Maria of 
cheating, and thereupon followed "an angry and 
heated discussion, in which some remarks, not 
strictly elegant, but highly forcible, were made 
by both parties. It was during this little squab¬ 
ble that Mrs. Vanderpool, who was determined 
to win the game, made a famous run, and knock¬ 
ed Mrs. Van Hayden and Letty out, helped all 
her side to become rovers, and so displayed her 
skill and generalship, that in five minutes more 
she hit the post with her ball, and looked round 
upon the vanquished party with victory perched 
upon her banner. Whereupon Mrs. Van Hay¬ 
den remarked to Mr. Shelby that it was easy 
enough for any one to W’in the game who didn’t 
scruple to play unfairly. For her part, when 


she caught any one cheating, it always destroyed 
her interest in the game. 

Other players took the place of those who had 
just vanquished and been vanquished, and Mrs. 
Van Hayden and Mrs. Vanderpool sat down with 
a group of elderly ladies to say cutting things 
to each other, while the young people strolled 
off in all directions. Mrs. Vanderpool saw, with 
delight, that Mr. Shelby had transferred his at¬ 
tention to her daughter, Maria. 

Presently a little shower came up, which drove 
them into the parlors. Some one called for singing. 
Miss Maria considered herself a very superior 
singer, and her mother requested her to sing 
that beautiful new song she had been practising. 
Whereupon she sat down to the piano and sang 
an operatic air, to the great amusement of the 
Van Hayden girls, who remarked that they liked 
that song very much when it wasn’t murdered. 

1 They liked to see people undertake something 
! suited to their abilities, and Miss Jennie followed 
up this remark by saying that she had heard 
Miss Vanderpool sing some light, easy pieces with 
considerable taste, but as for opera, really- 

When Miss Maria had finished her song, Miss 
Lettie was called for. Miss Lettie did not sing» 
her mother said ; that is, not much; she was 
too modest. But she played with superb effect 
Professor Tremblowski had said she could make a 
sensation in society, if she cared to. He had 
never heard any one play like her, at which Mrs. 
Vanderpool smiled very knowingly, and whis¬ 
pered to Mr. Shelby that she never had, either, 
and did not know that she wanted to. 

Miss Lettie fumbled over her music for some 
minutes before deciding what to play. She did 
not practice much, now. She was afraid she 
couldn’t play anything. Finally she decided on 
the Mocking-Bird, and rattled it off in a very 
showy manner, with a great many flourishes, 
and some variations. 

“ What was that ?” asked Mrs. Vanderpool, at 
the conclusion of the piece. 

“ I supposed everybody knew that,” said Miss 
Lettie. “ It’s old as the hills. It’s the Mocking- 
Bird.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Mrs. Vanderpool, pre¬ 
tending to bo much surprised. “I’ve heard the 
Mocking-Bird played hundreds of times by good 
players, and I never Bhould havo dreamed that 
was it.” 

"Whereupon Mrs. Van Hayden remarked that 
some people hadn’t any ear for music. Their 
taste was so deficient that they couldn’t tell one 
tune from another. She had observed that it 
was always the case with ignorant, uneducated 
people. 
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Pretty soon Charley, Mrs. Van Hayden’s only 
son, a hopeful of seven or eight, rushed in with 
the intelligence that Mr. Shelby was kissing 
Maria Vanderpool in the hall. He’d seen him 
do it, two or three times. Sure enough, they 
were missing from the parlor. Mrs. Vanderpool 
was delighted. Maria had just the same as se¬ 
cured him. Mrs. Van Hayden made several re¬ 
marks about young ladies allowing gentlemen to 
take such liberties, and similar cutting sarcasms 
were indulged in by Miss Letty and Jennie, all 
of which Mrs. Vanderpool passed in contemptu¬ 
ous and triumphant silence, as she felt she could 
afford to do, if Maria had got the start of Lettie. 

The party broke up with the remark from 
Mrs. Vanderpool, that she'd had quite a pleasant 
time, considering; in such a place as Stephen- 
town a person had to go to every thing, no matter 
who got it up. If she didn’t, she was considered 
stuck up. To which Mrs. Van Hayden made the 
pleasant reply, that she wasn’t just suited with 
the society of the place. One had to invite every¬ 
body, no matter what their standing was. 


The Van Haydens felt that the Vanderpools had 
carried the day, for Mr. Shelby accompanied Miss 
Maria home, and had been caught kissing her; 
and putting this and that together, it looked as 
if Miss Maria had got the gentleman pretty near¬ 
ly caught. 

But they were delighted to learn, a few days 
afterward, that he had gone away without pro¬ 
posing to Miss Maria. And their delight knew 
no bounds when, a week after that, they heard 
that Mr. Shelby was a married man I That was 
the missing feather for the cap of the Van Hay¬ 
dens. Miss Maria had been caught letting a 
married man kiss her! It wasn’t the least use 
for the Vanderpools to say they didn’t know any¬ 
thing about it. Mrs. Van Hayden let no oppor¬ 
tunity of remarking about it pass unused. Such 
cutting things as she said can only be imagined. 
They felt that they had come off conquerors, and 
to this day they refer to that croquet-party of 
theirs, when Mr. Shelby was caught kissing Maria 
Vanderpool, as one of the most important epochs 
of their career in Stephentown society. 


FAREWELL TO YOUTH! 

BY E. ELLI NOWOOD D I X . . 


A parting sigh, oh, bouny youth ! 

A parting tear to-day; 

Old sturdy Time, with chilling truth, 

Is waring you away. 

The sprinkled threads of silver white 
Are mingling with the brown, 

And sadly clouded all the while 
The sun of life goes down. 

For many yean, oh, bonny youth! 

We’ve lingered side by side; 

The post is gaining, bonny youth, 

Your cheerful face you hide. 

The springing flow’rs and rippling streams 
Look hazy as I pass, 

And wistfully, in changing dreams, 

I long one sweet caress. 


The plain is spreading wide and sere, 
With here and there a stream; 

An echo trembles on my ear— 

Oh! can it be a dream ? 

A folded thought is laid away 
For ills of life a cure; 

The past has been a sunny day— 

The future I’ll endure. 

The pathway now is gray and brown; 

The red and gold is gone; 

And as I walk the hill-side down. 

The future calls me on. 

Hope and the Cross is refuge now; 

The God whom we adore, 

Casts vain regrets from off the brow, 
And stills the waterB o’er. 


REST THEE. 

BY HELEN A. BAINS. 


Best thee, reat! we’ll not deplore thee; 

Best in peace, forever rest; 

Willows wave in silence o’er thee, 

Turfs are green above thy breast. 

Love may come with fairy fingers, 

Deck with flow’rs thy hallowed mould; 
But a spell forever lingers, 

O’er thy form now still and cold. 


Love's endearments fond, inviting, 

Win no more their sweet return, ’ 
Household joys, howe’er delighting, 
Cannot charm thee from the urn. 

But the hope that we shall meet thee, 
Binds us with a magic spell; 

And the joy with which we’ll greet thee, 
Thrills us now with, u All is well.” 
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JOHN LIGON’S REVENGE. 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


It was a large, square, stone farm-house, with 
bright green blinds, and piazzas with shining 
yellow floors; the last place in the world that one 
would look upon as the abode of romance, as it 
stood in the foreground of a pleasant country 
landscape, on this cold, bright April day. 

And the very practical-looking mistress of the 
house was the last person one would fancy as 
living a romance, a mystery, holding to her heart 
a hope, a deathless hope, and aspiration, of 
which the outer world knew nothing. 

She had not lived in Clayville long, and the 
inhabitants of this sleepy town knew but little of 
her former history. But she was wealthy, in¬ 
clined to be hospitable, and was quite young for 
a widow; and was, besides, handsome in a florid, 
high-colored way. Thus much was known of 
her, and it made her popular. For the rest, 
vague hints had gone out that she had been 
an ambitious servant-girl, who had married a 
man old enough to be her grandfather; that she 
had, before this, been engaged to the old man’s 
step-son, and probable heir, John Ligon, a dis¬ 
reputable man, who loved low company; that 
she had broken the engagement with the son for 
the sake of the father’s property; that she had 
caused the old man to leave all his property to 
her; and that John Ligon, vowing he would be 
revenged, had disappeared from his native place. 

A daughter of her husband, a half-sister of 
John Ligon, lived with her. But she hod no chil¬ 
dren of her own; her only child, a bright, hand¬ 
some boy, of ten months, having been drowned 
in a stream that ran by the door of her old home. 
So much information the neighbors had gathered 
from stray hints and flying reports; not from 
the widow, certainly, for she never talked of her 
affairs. Not from Bessie Sandford, the step¬ 
daughter, for she was averse to gossip, mild in 
disposition, and tender-eyed, loving peace, and 
stood in no little awe of her step-mother. 

Besides the widow and Bessie, the household 
consisted of Bridget, a stout Irish girl, who 
served as cook and housemaid, and Ban, a boy 
of some eight years, whom Mrs. Sandford had 
taken from the poor-house some time before, and 
who was bound out to her, as was often tlip prac¬ 
tice in that section of the country. 

Mi*s. Sandford treated Bessie, not kindly and 
tenderly by any means, but with common de- 
256 


cency. But all the cruelty and bad temper that 
one could read in her slumberous black eyes, 
and square chin, and the contour of her coarse, 
red lips, was visited on little Dan. She was a 
born tyrant, as all of her household knew, but 
none so w f ell as poor little Dan. Bridget had a 
good home of her own, and could leave at any 
time, if treated too badly; but Dan was friend¬ 
less, or nearly so. 

For one friend Dan had; it was Bessie, who 
was always kind to him. Indeed, she was kind 
to everybody and everything. But Dan had one 
special cause of gratitude to her. Shortly after 
he had come from the poor-house, he had been 
sent on an errand, which compelled him to cross 
the rude bridge, made of one frail plank, that 
crossed the little stream just back of the house. 
It was dark before he reached the creek, on his 
return, and, in crossing it, he missed his footing, 
and fell in. The stream was swollen with recent 
rains, and he would have been drowned, if Bes¬ 
sie, getting anxious at his delay, had not gone 
down to the back lot to look for him. She saw 
the disaster, heard his cry, beheld him swept 
toward her. Without a moment’s thought, she 
plunged in, and waded out, in hopes to catch 
him as he was borne past. She did catch him, 
but lost her own footing in the effort, and both 
would have perished, if an eddy, where the creek 
made a curve, had not swept her toward the 
shore. Here she touched bottom again, strug¬ 
gled to the bank, and sank down there exhausted, 
with Dan in her arms. From that hour, the boy 
would have died for her. 

John Ligon, too, passionately loved this sweet 
girl. He remembered that she was his own 
mother’s baby, and that he had carried her in 
his arms, and petted her many a time, when he 
had been a better and purer man than now. 
“If Mrs. Sandford ever treats her unkindly, and 
she complains to me, I will revenge myself still 
further,” he often muttered, mysteriously. 

There was only one person Mrs. Sandford ap¬ 
peared to fear,^nd that was John Ligon. How 
much he knew of her agency in the will, that 
had left everything to herself and her child, littTe 
Robbie, and nothing to Bessie and himself, she 
did not know’; but she feared he knew much. 
People had told her that his father had had In¬ 
dian blood in his veins, and his swarthy com- 
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plexion and high cheek-bones gave some reason 
for the belief. She knew, at any rate, that he 
had all the cunning, duplicity and revenge of the 
savage, grafted on the vices and dissipations of 
the white race. 

This little Robbie, this beautiful, rosy-cheeked, 
dimpled baby, had been his mother’s idol, the 
only thing she had ever loved. What dreams 
she had woven fbr him, over his cradle ! What 
high hopes, wbat ambitious plans 1 She, herself, 
had never been educated; but he should have 
all the advantages, she said, the best schools and 
colleges could afford. What could he not be in 
the future ? For this child she had sinned. But 
she forgot her guilt, forgot everything, in look¬ 
ing into his bonny face, in planning for his 
fhture. 

This was while he lived. But now he was 
dead, or at least lost to her forever. People 
thought him drowned, as we have said. But 
they had none of them read the note that she 
found in the child’s crib the day after he disap¬ 
peared. It was from John Ligon, and told her 
who had dropped the little, half-worn kid slipper 
by the side of the Btream, where it was found; 
told how he, the discarded suitor, had planned 
everything, had waited for his revenge, and 
waited till her very heartstrings were wound 
round her boy, and then had taken it now, and 
hid her child hidden away, and in his power, 
to do with it what he willed. 

She was powerless in his hands, she well knew, 
for the hints he threw out, hints of her guilt con¬ 
cerning the will, had terrified her very soul. 
What if he knew the truth ? What if he could 
prove, as he said, that she had forged it ? 

“Yonr child,” he wrote, “is safe, and you 
shall, perhaps, see him some day, when you 
least expect it. But, meantime, you are at my 
mercy.” 

It was upon this hope that she lived, the hope 
of having her child restored to her; this made 
her John Ligon’s slave; for, with all his faults, 
John Ligon never told lies. His word could 
always be depended on. 

This had occurred some seven years before. 
Mrs. Sandford’s restless spirit had driven her 
from the old homestead, where she had dared so 
much, and sinned and suffered. She had pur¬ 
chased this farm, and had fitted up a room open¬ 
ing out of her own chamber, and the pleasantest 
room in the house. It was prepared as if for an 
expected guest; but,' the guest never came. It 

furnished luxuriously, and filled with every¬ 
thing that would please a child’s fancy ; with 
book-cases crowded with wonderful fairy stories 
and adventures, in gay-colored bindings, to strike 


a child’s eye; with pictures, and with all sorts 
of toys and trinkets; but no child’s eyes ever 
brightened over them. No child’s feet ever sunk 
in the mossy carpet. No curly head ever pressed 
the wliite pillows of the dainty bed. As yet, 
John Ligon kept her child, if, indeed, the child 
lived, and no one entered the room but herself. 

Often and often wonld she rise and walk her 
room, to and fro, in the darkness of the night, 
and resolve that she would resort to law to make 
John Ligon tell what he had done with her Rob¬ 
bie. But no; he held her by her own fear of 
detection. She was in his power. Then she 
would wring her hands in despair, and would 
open the door that led into that other room, which 
waited for her idol, and she would walk back and 
forth, back and forth, and weep bitter tears, 
tears that brought no re9t with them. 

She had had a likeness of the little one en¬ 
larged, and painted in oil; and she would stand 
before it for hours, with clasped hands, when 
the family thought she w'as asleep. The proud, 
erect little head, the masses of curly, sunshiny 
hair, the rosy, dimpled cheeks, the smooth, per¬ 
fect complexion, were all there. Well had the 
artist done his work. “But when, when,” she 
would say, “ will my boy be brought back ? 

! How many years will I be held in torture?” 

! Occasionally her old suitor came and demanded 
I money, and she gave it; for did he not hold her 
| happiness, her very life, in his hands? She 
I could not afford to risk all by refusing his re- 
; quests. But every time he came, when she gave 
! him money, she entreated him to reveal where 
; her child was. “ He is safe enough,” was always 
: the answer. “ In good time you shall see him.” 
And every time he came, the marks of his dissi¬ 
pated, dissolute life was more plainly written on 
his face. “I s’pose I shan’t live long,” he 
always ended with saying: “when I’m dead, at 
least you’ll be told where your boy is ; if I was 
to tell now, you’d stop giving me money.” 

No one, meantime, but Bessie, had any hope 
that he could ever be different from what ho was; 
but she loved him, hoped for him, prayed for 
him, prayed to him, to turn from his evil ways. 

Since they had come to Clayville, Bessie hod 
realized, more than ever, what it was to live a 
pure, noble life. She had mourned, more than 
ever, over her brother's wTetched estate, for she 
had contemplated the beauty of a perfect man¬ 
hood, for so Bessie called it, when she thought 
of Dr. Ward Caroll. She regarded him as sim¬ 
ply perfect. And there really was something 
about him that inspired people, that lifted them 
up, that gave them desires for a better life. He 
was very popular in Gayvillc, being rich, and a 
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bachelor. His handsome face, brown, wavy hair, 
clear blue eyes, were enshrined in many a mai¬ 
den’s dreams. He had attended Bessie through 
rather a severe illness, soon after her arrival, 
and had been so kind and gentle to her, that she 
had at once placed him above all others in her 
heart of hearts. 

Very quietly, though, did she set up this idol; 
very hopelessly, at first, for she placed a very 
small value on her own attractions. But Dr. 
Caroll thought that she was just the sweetest 
and loveliest little woman he had ever met. He 
had first been attracted to her by her hefoism in 
rescuing Dan; then he had seen how patient 
and sweet-tempered she was, in her sickness; 
and because of her step-mother’s treatment of her, 
he was all the more determined in his own mind 
to try to win her for his wife. Mrs. Sandford, 
however, had disquieted him with vague hints that 
Bessie had an absent lover, whom she favored. 
And to Bessie Mrs. Sandford intimated that the 
frequent visits Dr. Caroll made them, after her 
recovery, were to the widow, instead of the step¬ 
daughter. In fact, the widow Sandford would 
have been glad to have believed this herself, and 
to have become Mrs. Dr. Caroll. 

Bessie had never spoken of her brother to him; 
never told him she had a brother. She shrunk 
from it instinctively. What would he think, 
with his pure habits, and exalted sense of honor, 
of this bloated, wretched being ? How could she 
speak of such a disgrace ? 

But on the afternoon that my story commences, 
John Ligon had made a call at Mrs. Sandford’s, 
looking coarser, more reckless and dissipated 
than ever. What passed between him and her 
mother-in-law Bessie did not know, for they were 
alone. But as he went out into the front hall, 
stuffing a greasy wallet into his pocket, Bessie 
rushed down the stairs, with tears swelling from 
her soft, brown eyes. 

44 Oh, John, John !” she cried. 44 Dear John!” 

He turned, and took her two little hands in 
his flabby, shaking fingers. 

44 Don’t speak to me! Don’t look at me 1” he 
said. “I am not fit.” 

44 Tell me you will be fit! Tell me you will 
change; that you will yet be the brother I can 
be proud of! Oh, John ! Brother 1 How I have 
prayed for you! How I have wept for you!” 

In the utter abandon of her grief, her plead¬ 
ing, she had thrown her arms around his neck. 

Just at this moment Dr. Caroll chanced to 
pass by, and seeing the embrace, turned sick at 
heart. 

“ Bessie ! Little Bessie !” the Doctor heard 
the man say. 44 My little darling!” 


John’s voice softened, and for a moment it 
almost seemed as if his own tears might fall in 
company with hers. 

He broke away, however, and, to conceal his 
weakness, pulled his hat down over his eyes, 
buttoned up his coat, and started out. Then he 
suddenly turned back, and took up Bessie’s 
hands again. 

“ You were always an angel,” he said, bro¬ 
kenly. 44 If there is a God, He will bless you. 
I would kiss you, if my lips were fit to touch 
your innocent face. But, good-by. As for me, 
forget me as soon as you can. That is the best 
thing you can do for me. Good-by.” 

He raised her hands to his lips, dropped them 
as abruptly, rushed out, jumped into the car¬ 
riage he had hired at the nearest village, and 
drove off. 

He drove as fast and recklessly as if he were, 
indeed, going to the ruin he spoke of. And in 
a few minutes he dashed past Dr. Caroll’s steady 
gray horse, heeding not the keen glance that 
read him so searchingly; the earnest gaze of the 
blue eyes, that took in the evil, reckless expres¬ 
sion, and the dissipated, bloated face, the flashy, 
half-shabby attire. 

44 So this is the absent lover Mrs. Sandford 
has hinted of,” said the Doctor. 44 And Bessie, 
pure, womanly, tender-eyed Bessie, can throw 
her arms around his neck. Well, there is one 
thing, I can never be the rival of such a creature 
as this. Since she cares for him, let her go. I 
wish her joy of her fine gentleman. I never 
want to look into her fair, false face again. Fair, 
with an almost angelio purity 1 False, terribly, 
miserably false I” 

So said the impulsive Doctor to himself, in his 
first tumult of outraged feeling, as he drove on. 

While John Ligon had been parting from Bes¬ 
sie, Mrs. Sandford’s voice had been heard, in 
loud tones, from the kitchen, talking to Dan. 
Poor little Dan! He never got a kind word from 
her 1 She had set Dan his task, as it was her 
daily habit to do, and it was a very, very hard 
one; in fact, almost impossible, if he had been 
well, and well cared for. But, with his little, 
stooping, feeble form, scantily fed and scantily 
clothed, it was absolutely impossible. 

The task was, to dig a bed for early vegetables. 
Dr. Caroll had offered Mrs. Sandford some plants, 
of an uncommon variety, from his garden. It 
was cold and chilly out in the wind, and Dan 
was very tired. So, thinking his mistress was 
engaged with her visitor, he had ventured in by 
the kitchen fire, and was trying to warm himself. 
At the same time he was eagerly conning a soiled 
primer, containing the alphabet. He was bend. 
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mg forward, with his little, thin arms on his \ 
knee, supporting his head with one hand, while j 
Us other hand grasped the primer, when sud~ j 
' daily he received a sharp, stinging blow on his 
cheek, that sent the book on to the floor, and 
half threw him out of his chair. He started up, ; 
ia deadly terror, to face his infuriated mistress. 
Her interview with John Ligon had not, it 
seemed, given her much happiness. How terri¬ 
bly angry she did look, to be sure! And how 
Snag she was ! And he was so weak ! Poor 
little Dan ! He was a frail-looking little lad, his 
pale akin showing to better advantage the red 
marks made by Mrs. Sandford’s hand. He was 
deformed, by one shoulder rising much higher 
than the other, by reason of a hurt received in 
the past; and his head was set forward, in a 
stoop, from the same cause. His face was thin 
and pale, and pitted deeply with the small-pox, 
sad showed marks of ill-health, and ill-usage, ; 
•ad scanty food. Poor, sensitive little Dan! He 
was unfortunate in almost every way. Even his 
hair was thin and scanty, and hung, in strag- 
g&ng, ungraceful locks, down his little, bent, 
bony neck. But it would seem as if Nature had 
relented, at the very last moment, and tried to 
stone for her hard usage of Dan; for his eyes 
vere beautiful, large, soft, pathetic, gray eyes; 
patient eyes, as the eyes of deformed people 
sometimes are, and pathetic with their longing 
far pity and sympathy. 

“You miserable, hump-hacked beggar you! 
What do you mean?” she cried. “ Do you ex¬ 
pect I will fead and clothe you, that you may 
at. lazily, by the fire, with a book?” 

Dan dared not remain silent, and he hardly 
dared to speak. But, finally, he did venture 
to my, in his little, weak, trembling, frightened 
voice, 

“It wnxzent only a minute. I’d worked till 
my hack ached so. I’d got it more’n half done; 
and I was so cold, I thought I’d warm me a 
a minute ; and I was tryin’ to learn my letters.” 

««Your letters! What do you want to learn 
jour letters*for ? You ! Mebby you want to set 
ttp for a gentleman. You would make a beauti- 
fcl gentleman ! A straight, nice-lookjng gentle¬ 
man, wouldn’t you?” 

“No, ma’am,” he cried, lifting his pathetic 
eyes, and ignoring the sneer. 

“You needn’t ‘no, ma’am* me. Keep your 
bumble mouth shet, till I tell you to open it. 
Now, 1 am going to have an end to this. This is 
the second time I have ketched you a idlin’ away 
yoor time, with a book in your hand, learnin’ 
yourself. Now, I will learn you a spell. Jest 
g* down to the pear-tree, at the foot of the gar¬ 


den, and get me a good, stout stick, and I will 
give you a lesson that will last you one spell. 
The idee of you handlin’ hooks! You, a poor, 
miserable pauper, wastin’ my time, when I feed 
and clothe you, and keep you from starvin’ to 
death. Go ’long and get that stick, or I’ll stir 
up your lazy bones with this broom.” And, 
suiting the action to the word, she shook the 
broom so menacingly over his head, that Dan 
hastened away, with what speed he might, on 
his unhappy errand. 

The dingy kitchen-walls, that had often wit¬ 
nessed such scenes, told no secrets of how brutal 
strength, and anger, and ferocity, were here met 
only by weakness and meek suffering. After it 
was over, Dan dragged his aching bones to his 
miserable room, an hour before sunset, sup- 
perless. 

It was after Dan had fallen into an unquiet 
slumber, that another presence entered the cham¬ 
ber. Dan awakened, suddenly, by a pitying 
hand on his forehead, almost thought it was an 
angel visitant, so sweet the face looked, leaning 
over him, lighted by the fair moonlight. But it 
was only Bessie, who had stolen in, hearing him 
a little tray of good bits from the supper-table. 
Bridget had a soft place in her heart for the 
poor, hard-working little drudge, and Bessie had 
no difficulty in coaxing the lunch from her. It 
was better food than Dan had enjoyed for weeks. 

So in the morning he had some strength to meet 
the hard drains upon his vitality. 

After working about the house, doing all that 
was required of him, he finished spading the 
ground, that was to receive the rare plants that 
Dr. Caroll had promised; and then Dan was 
dispatched to the Doctor’s residence to obtain 
them. 

Dr. Caroll was in his study, not studying, nor 
reading, hut walking to and fro. It was a large 
and peculiarly sunshiny room, and very elegantly 
; furnished, with books, pictures, and even a stand 
for flowers; for Dr. Caroll was a man of dainty 

I and refined, almost feminine tastes. 

“ Where shall I look for truth ?” he said, as he 
walked to and fro, “ if she deceives me? I can¬ 
not understand it. How her sweet, dove-like 
eyes have lighted up when she has seen me! 
How her cheeks have flushed, and her shy eye¬ 
lids drooped, when my eyes have looked the love 
that I was waiting and longing to tell her. And 
then to see her last night, with her wliite arm9 
round that ruffian’s neck, and her fair cheeks! 

I pressed to his bloated face. Are all women de-1 
ceitful ? I could give her up to a better man 
than I am ; for God knows her happiness is 
dearer to me than my own. But that low vil 
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lain ! To think she could love such a creature 
as that! To think these depths in her soul, that 
I thought sinless as an angel's, can find anything 
congenial in that depraved wretch !” 

Here the Doctor walked faster than ever. 

“ But then it is possible that there may be 
some mistake. Maybe-” 

But whatever the Doctor was about to conjec¬ 
ture, it was cut short by the entrance of his 
housekeeper. 

“ Please, sir,” she said, “ Mrs. Sandford’s 
Dan has come for the plants.” 

“ Very well, Martha. Show the boy up here, 
while the gardener gets them.” 

In a few minutes Dan entered the room. The 
Doctor had always befriended Dan, and as often 
as he could, had provided little pleasures and 
surprises for him. Above all, he had tried to 
teach the little mind, so darkened by ignorance, 
some of the truth that is Divine; had tried to 
lead him nearer to the loving and pitying Fa¬ 
ther, the consolation of whose love and tender¬ 
ness poor Dan bo sorely needed. Dan loved the 
Doctor, and the few hours he spent, now and 
then, in his society, were the happiest he knew. 
The Doctor had grand picture-books, not too 
grand for Dan to hold on his little ragged knees ; 
and it was while poring over one of these now, 
that the Doctor turned the direction of Dan’s 
thoughts toward their visitor of the day before. 

“ Who is John Ligon ?” said the Doctor. 

“ I never heard ’em say nothin’ about him,” 
replied Dan, “but he has been to see’em lots 
of times. I’ve seen him come. Miss Bessie 
cries every time, after he goes away, I seen 
her. I seen her a cryin’, seen her kissin’ of him 
once. Guess she thinks lots of him.” 

Here Dan, overcome by the attractions of the 
book, partially forgot John Ligon, and became 
wholly engrossed in a monkey, with a particu¬ 
larly long tail. 

“ Isn’t it Mrs. Sandford that thinks so much of 
him?” asked our poor Doctor, with a faint hope 
rising in his heart. 

“ No, she jaws him. Ketched her at it. I 
seen her; I seen her jaw him. Guess, Miss Bessie 
thinks lots of him. Seen her kissin’ him, and 
cryin’ on him, last time he come to see ’em be¬ 
fore this time. Guess, she thinks lots of him.” 

This was all the consolation the Doctor could get, 
and it only confirmed his fears. But he was patient 
by nature and habit, and his heart was large en¬ 
ough not only to hold his own sorrows,but to have 
pity for others. Smaller hearts are filled to over¬ 
flowing with their own griefs, and have no room 
for aught else. For the remainder of the half 
hour that Dan waited, Dr. Caroll entertained Dan 


royally; and Dan carried away the memory of 
his kindness, like a gleam of sunshine, to light 
his dark pathway. And he also carried away 
some thoughts that would help, for a time, to 
lift him above his hard, hard lot; some thoughts 
of the Happier Home he might hope for; some 
hints of its everlasting glory. 

Dan tried to be a good boy ; he did try, earn¬ 
estly, he told the Doctor, with a pathetic earnest¬ 
ness in the big, honest, gray eyes. 

“ I try jes’ as hard as I can,” he said. 

“ I believe you do, Dan,” answered the Doctor. 

“ I do try to be good, try to do everything, 
jes’ as near right as I can. Can’t please her, 
though. Gets madder ’n a hen at me, every day, 
a’most. Strikes me awful hard, sometimes. Yes, 
look and see,” and he turned his head so the 
Doctor could get a plain view of the red lines on 
his cheek. 

“ What had you been doing, that she should 
strike you like that?” said the Doctor, with his 
quiet voice, giving no sign of the hot indigna¬ 
tion burning in his bosom. 

“Nothin’, only try in’ to learn to read. You 
know she won’t lemme go to school, and it seems 
jes’ as if I never wanted anything so much as I 
do to learn to read.” 

The Doctor turned away from the stooping 
little figure, the pathetic, pitiful little face, and 
walked up and down the room. 

“ Seems jes’ as if, if I could learn sunthin’. I 
might sometimes work, and get me a better place 
to stay in. I never shall know nothin’ where I be, 
and shan’t never get a better place to stay in.’ 

The Doctor was turning over in his mind the 
thought, “ would it be possible to remove Dan 
from his present home,” when the servant came 
up to say that the basket of plants was ready; 
and Dan departed, not without a hearty good-by 
from the Doctor, and the gift of a gold dollar. 

Dr. Caroll left, the next day, on a journey. 
“I will go away,” he said to himself, “for a 
month, two months, or till I forget her.” He 
did not call at the old stone homestead before his 
departure. He did not wish to look again on 
that fair, false face, still so dear—so dear. 

And the summer passed by. And all the long, 
sweet days, flower-scented, bird-haunted, filled « 
with cheer and sunshine, were lonesome days to , 
Bessie, lonesome, and very dreary. But her 
sweet, brown eyes, as the sunshine faded from 
them, put on a tenderer look. Her heartache 
made her more patient and loving to every one. 

Dan found her voice very compassionate and 
gentle, her smile very pitiful and tender. And, 
to tell the truth, Dan needed all the consolation 
that he could get from any source, for he had 
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never found Mrs. Sandford so bard a mistress, 
ts she was, through these long, long days, so filled 
for him with labor beyond his strength, with 
scanty food, and beatings without number. All 
this hard work and hard usage had told on Dan’s 
naturally feeble form; he was thinner, bonier 
than ever; and he stooped more when he walked. 
And a sharp cough began to trouble him as Sep¬ 
tember set in. 

Mrs. Sandford grew more and more restless as 
.the summer days passed by. Dr. Caroll was lost 
to her, it seemed. And Bhe had loved him, self- 
«sh!y and ambitiously ; but still she had loved 
him. And would John Ligon ever tell her where 
her child was ? Ever bring him to her, so she 
eould love him, worship* him, live for him? 
Might not John Ligon die suddenly, and leave 
the secret unrevealed ? Oh, if she only dared 
to prosecute him. So the days passed by. 

It was on the morning of the twenty-eighth 
day of September that Dr. Caroll returned. That 
evening a message came to him, in hot haste, 
from Mrs. Sandford’s. Dan was very sick, dying, 
so Bridget said ; for it was she who brought the 
message. Mrs. Sandford had sent Dan down 
into a well, to clean it out, a few days before, 
•ad he had got chilled, and had not sat up any 
for three days; and now he was dying. 

Dr. Caroll reached the farm-house long before 
the girl, for he was on horseback, and she on 
foot. As he alighted at the door, there was 
no one to meet him ; but voices, which he heard, 
guided him ; and he went in, through a dark 
passage out of the kitchen, into the wood-house, 
and out of this a door opened into the miserable 
man that was Dan’s. 

The room was lighted only by a flickering tal¬ 
low-candle, and it was a strange group that met 
the Doctor s eyes, as he stood, transfixed, a little 
outside the door, by the words he heard, the 
■cene he saw. 

He could just behold the outline of Dan’s 
form, on a rickety old bed, at the back of the 
room, and Bessie’s white, frightened face leaning 
on one of the tall posts at the foot. Before it 
cowered Mrs. Sandford, with her arms thrown 
•cross Dan’s bed, and her faoe, on which amaze¬ 
ment, agony, and despair were imprinted, raised 
to the face of a man, who stood in the middle 
of the room, with his countenance full of Satanic 
triumph. It was the man Dr. Caroll had seen 
there, a half year before, with Bessie’s arms 
around his neck; the man who had caused him 
so much sorrow. The wretch looked still more 
dissipated, more haggard than he did at that 
time; but bis voice was strong, his words plainly 
to be heard, as he spoke defiantly, 


“ I was going to bring up your idol in igno¬ 
rance and crime, so he should bring disgrace 
upon you. But the hired girl at the poor-house, 
a sweetheart of mine, one of the dainty, high- 
toned women I have associated with of late, 
she it was who kept me posted of all your doings. 
She wrote me that you were looking for a boy to 
take; one that had no relatives to interfere with 
you. I knew why. It was that you might abuse 
him as you liked. And then I thought of a 
more exquisite torture for you. You should take 
your own boy. I knew that the effects of his 
fall, and the 'small-pox, together, had changed 
him so that there was no trace of his baby looks. 
You should take him, bring him up in ignorance, 

: make a drudge of him, abuse him, starve him, 
until he grew up, a poor, ignorant dolt, hating 
you. And then I would tell you he was your 
boy. I had no idea you would quite kill him, 
though. You have done a little more than I bar- 
<: gained for.” 

A sharp cry rung through the room, from the 
; wretched, cowering woman, kneeling at the bed. 

; But she might as well have cried to the rocks for 
: pity, as to the man before her. 

“ I wish you joy of your work. It is a small 
return for your extreme goodness and generosity 
to my sister Bessie and me,” said John Ligon. 

“His sister!” In all the awfulness of the 
scene before him, a rush of wild joy thrilled 
through the heart of the lingerer by the door- 
| way. “His sister 1” Why had he not thought 
; of it before? His angel! His darling! He 
; might win her yet. 

But the loud, harsh voieft went on. 

“I wish you great joy of your work. You 
have made him just what he is, a poor, igno¬ 
rant-” 

But here an unexpected voice interrupted John 
Ligon’8 words. Dan’s pathetic, earnest tones, 

; very weak and tremulous. 

“I did jes as near right as I could. I wanted 
to learn, but she wouldn’t lemme. She took tho 
books away from me every time I tried to learn 
’em ; whipped me every time.” 

“ Forgive me! Forgive me!” cried the wretchd 
woman. 

“I can’t breathe! Lemme get up.” 

Bessie sprang and lifted his head. Simulta¬ 
neously, Dr. Caroll advanced to the bedside. 

At first, in his wild paroxysm of pain, Dan 
did not notice the physician. 

“Let me hold him. It is too hard for you,” 
said Dr. Caroll. 

Bessie only glanced up into the Doctor’s face, 
but that one look was enongh. She knew that 
\ for them, the dreary past was forever past. 
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For a few minutes, after Dr. Caroll bad taken 
him in bis strong arms, Dan lay with closed eyes, 
and panting for breatb, after bis terrible coughing. 
But as be grew easier again for a time, he Rooked 
up into the Doctor’s face. 

“ I did jes os you told me to. I did jes as 
near right as I could do,” he said, faintly. 

“Iam sure you did, Dan. I know you did,” 
said the Doctor, pushing back the hair from the 
damp brow, very tenderly. 

“I did, but I couldn’t learn; for she took ’em 
away from me every time. An’ that little gold- 
piece you gave me the last time I seen you, Bhe 
wouldn’t lemme keep it. She took it away.” 

“You shall have handfuls of gold, Robbie. 
My own little Robbie I Gold! My God! if gold 
would only keep him I Oh, Doctor, save him I” 

She leaned her head in her hands, and swayed 
to and fro. 

Dan repeated her last words, dreamily. 

“ You told me about gold, about the streets, 
you know. What was it?” 

But before the Doctor could reply, Dan said, 
in a louder voice, 

“ I did jes as you tole me to, I did ; but she 
wouldn’t lemme learn ; and 1 can’t get any better 

place to be in. It—it is gettin’ dark here-’ * 

And Dan stretched out his little, thin hand, as if 
he were groping for something. 

The Doctor took those little, cold, groping hands 
in his soft, warm palms, and, for a minute again, 
Dan knew him, remembered what he had said to 
him in the past. 

“ What was it you tole me, about some place, 
where it is warm and'light ?” 

“ * And there shall be no night there,’ ” said the 
Doctor, solemnly. “ 4 And they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth 
them light. And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall bo no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying; neither shall 
there be any more pain ; for the former things 
are passed away.’ ” 

“Oh, won’t she be there to whip me?” said 


Dan, questioningly, but faintly ; for his strength 
was fast leaving him. 

“ Forgive me 1 Forgive me!” cried the wretched 
woman, lifting again her haggard face, on which 
years seemed to have been added in the past 
hour. “ Tell me you forgive me, and live, only 
livel You have a room up stairs, filled with 
everything you would like. Everything here is 
yours. Only live, and tell me you forgive me I 
You were always so good, so patient-” 

The child turned his face wearily against the 
true heart that was so near to him, and sighed 
faintly. Then he muttered, feebly, 

44 1 did jes as near right as I could.” 

Then all was over. 

At midnight, a stiff, white figure lay on the 
shore, drifted miles down the river from the old 
stone farm-house. It lay with white, rigid fea¬ 
tures turned mutely up to the calm, mysterious 
moonlight, that rebuked it not, pitied it not; only 
shone on, calm, pitiless, radiant. 

And the same moonlight shone through the 
costly lace curtains of the luxurious chamber, 
upon the face of the child it had so long awaited, 
on the little white figure, lying there so still. 

Yes, high above them both, little Robbie and 
his mother, stretched the broad, calm heavens, 
symbol of that Divine justice, that Divine mercy, 
that is lifted so far above our low comprehension. 

Dr. Caroll did not wed his sweet wife, Bessie, 
until a year after the terrible tragedy. For, 
with a woman’8 devotedness, she insisted on 
spending her time by the bedside of her brother, 
poor wreck that he was. It was at the hotel of 
a neighboring village, that, worn out with a life’s 
dissipation, John Ligon was attacked with the 
illness that proved fatal. 

Bessie had him brought to the farm-house, 
their own now, and, installing on excellent 
old lady as assistant nurse and companion, she 
watched over him till he died; let us trust, a 
better man than he had lived. 

And then, then Bessie became the wife of the 
man who had loved her so long and truly. 


SHIPWRECKED HOPES. 


BY JENNIE B. BROWN. 


Thk joys that are perfect 
On earth, cannot last; 
One tide-wave of sorrow 
Sweeps into the past. 

The dear hopes that cluster 
Around the long years 
Of a lifetime of labor. 
Leaving bitterest tears. 


The rainbow of promise. 

That shines in the sky, 

Spans its arch o’er the heavens 
But to fade and to die. 

What matters to you, then, 

What matters to me, 

How our hopes, in wild shipwreck, 
Sink into the sea. 
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BY FEAN'K LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

Jitet Carrington had danced until she was 
tired. Site escaped from the importunities of 
ker numerous admirers, and took refiige in one 
of the smaller rooms devoted to the elderly peo¬ 
ple, who preferred cards and iced punch to 
witching their juniors circle about like so many 
whirling Dervishes, and running the risk of hav¬ 
ing their toes trodden on by the unapologizing 
jcoth of the present generation. 

It wu the height of the summer-season at 
Biarritz; the lovely place was crowded with 
nndererB from every Christian land under the 
son; and to-night's ball—given in the Casino, to 
do honor to some Russian grand duke—was felt 
bj everybody to be the culmination of the last 
iranth’s gaieties. 

A sudden sense of weariness liad come over 
Janet, perhaps mental rather than physical. 
Even her most abject [slaves were forced to ad¬ 
mit that she was somewhat capricious and ckange- 
fel; and she had passed with her usual abrupt ness 
from the highest possible spirits to a mood in which 
rdm became a drug, partners insupportable, and 
the lights and laughing voices a nuisance that 
wia half an aggravation, half a torture to her 
Gated nerves. 

So she retreated into the pretty octagon salon, 
vhere the knots of card-players sat. Her chape¬ 
ron, old Lady H&mmersley, was there, ensconced 
in n comfortable nook, engaged in a game of 
piquet with an ancient Austrian officer, whose 
French sounded like a succession of sneezes, and 
who held himself so rigidly erect that Janet had 
u uncomfortable feeling that his military coat 
must be lined with sheet-iron. It might have 
Uen possible to break him in two, but he cer- 
tainly could not be bent on any terms. 

Janet stopped for a few seconds behind Lady 
Himmersley’s chair, spoke a pleasant word to 
her friend, and was sneezed by the old Gene¬ 
ral, who labored under the delusion that he had 
addressed her in Parisian French, and paid her 
a charming compliment into the bargain. 

“ I am too busy winning the unfortunate Gene- 
rafsfr&ucs to pay any attention to you, my dear,” 
said Lady Hammersley, looking up at her with 
ao affectionate smile. 

“But I don’t want any attention,” returned 
Janet, listlessly, patting her friend’s shoulder 


with her little gloved-hand, just to soften her 
speech by that show of amiability. 

Lady Hammersley knew the tone, and per- 
eeived instantly that Janet had rushed into one 
of her intractable moods when she was best left 
alone; so, like a wise woman, she devoted her¬ 
self to her game, and said no more. She was 
rewarded by having Janet pat her shoulder a 
second time, and whisper, 

“ You are the best old dear in the world 1 I 
shall get human again before long, and then I’ll 
be nice and reasonable.” 

“ Reasonable you will never be,” laughed Lady 
Hammersley. “So don’t peril your immortal 
soul by promises which you and I know must re¬ 
main unfulfilled. Now, go about your business, 
and don’t stand here, distracting the General. 
There are young men enough for you to victim¬ 
ize. He is my prey, now.” 

The General spluttered dreadfully in his effort 
to assure them that he was the victim of both, 
and Janet escaped before he had finished. 

She passed on into the great promenoir, which 
serves as a place for people to take exercise on 
rainy days. It was just sufficiently lighted to 
be pleasant; odorous with the fair blossoms that 
filled the stands in the centre; agreeably cool, 
too, for the great windows were all ajar. But 
the night was so warm that even Continental 
people did not dread the air, and those who were 
not dancing had deserted the room for the great 
terrace outside, and Janet could proceed to im¬ 
agine herself on a desert island, if it was any 
comfort to her so to do. 

She walked on to one of the windows, and 
took her stand there. The Casino is built on a 
ledge of rocks overhanging the sea. Janet could 
look out, across the limitless sweep of waters 
lighted by the glory of the August moon. The 
tide was coming in; the waves rushed up, their 
foam-crested tops, blazing like molten jewels, 
and broke upon the sands with a low murmur of 
complaint which the distant billows echoed back 
in hoarse shouts. The music from the ball-room 
mingled with the voice of the ocean ; the orches¬ 
tra was playing one of Strauss’s mad valses, and 
its weird melodies sounded to Janet’s morbid 
fancy like a despairing wail. 

Unconsciously, she made a lovely picture as 
she stood there, resting one arm upon the win- 
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dow-sill, her profile turned toward any one who 
might have entered, and her thim, white drape¬ 
ries floating about her like a cloud. 

She was very beautiful, this young American : 
and the gay world of Biarritz went mad over her, 
just as Paris had done the previous winter, and 
London that spring. 

She was too cold and indifferent looking, people 
said, and her manner was in keeping with her 
appearance; but nobody ever denied her beauty, 
or could resist her charms, when she chose to 
exercise them. She could talk brilliantly, and 
be wonderfully fascinating when in the humor ; 
but she had a bad habit, frequently, of looking 
through or over her admirers at something far 
off, and unknown, which was horribly exaspe¬ 
rating to masculine vanity. 

Janet Carrington had been several years in 
Europe. She might have bought a title—as Ame¬ 
rican girls seem to have a weakness for doing—a 
dozen times, had she chosen, for she possessed a 
fortune so huge, that, with my slight faculty for 
figures, I could not pretend to count the cyphers 
even of her income. But, so far, she had not 
seen fit to purchase the title and its incum¬ 
brance—some Derby-ruined English lord, or 
absyntlie-drinking French marquis, or vampire¬ 
faced Italian prinee. 

It was a constant source of astonishment to 
the “ world,” and somewhat of a disappoint¬ 
ment to her friend, Lady Hammersley, that she 
had not fulfilled a mission so evidently her 
duty, in her double character of a beauty and an 
heiress. 

Lady Hammersley had made her acquaintance 
a long while before, in Washington, when dead 
and gone Sir John was minister there. The two 
ladies were genuinely fond of one another, and 
the Englishwoman had been charmed when her 
pleading letters at length prevailed on Janet to 
come to Europe. 

Miss Carrington was seven-and-twenty, though 
even the severest female censor would have taken 
off at least five years in attempting to decide 
upon her age. Until she was out of her teens, 
she had known very little of what is called 
society; almost her whole life having been spent 
in a quiet country home on the Hudson, or a 
still more quiet spot among the orange-groves of 
Florida. Her mother had been an invalid, and 
Janet’s girlhood was devoted to her. But the 
suffering woman was at last mercifully allowed 
to lay down her burden of illness and pain, and 
go away to her rest. Then Janet’s uncle, her 
mother’s brother, died, too, and left his vast 
wealth to his niece, on condition that she should 
take his name, Carrington *, and that, in case she 


married, and had a son, that son should also 
keep the name. 

When her mourning was over, the heiress went 
out from her retreat. She had no relatives 
left, and made few friends for whom she cared 
deeply ; so, a couple of years before the time of 
which I am writing, she yielded to Lady Ham¬ 
mersley’s entreaties, and sailed for the old world. 
Janet’s friend had been a widow for some time; 
so the pair were perfectly free to follow their 
own whims. They traveled far and wide, from 
Russia to Syria, from Greece to Denmark, work¬ 
ing as hard as only travelers do, and enjoying 
and appreciating everything as pilgrims ought. 

Then, this last spring, Lady Hammersley had 
taken Janet to London, presented her in triumph, 
and May Fair went down in the dust, at the feet 
of the beautiful young republican. But you must 
remember that it was gold-dust. 

Is she thinking of those social successes to¬ 
night, as she stands gazing out over the moonlit 
sea, her great brown eyes misty with strange 
thoughts, and her glorious mouth set firm and 
hard, as if fearing that, should its haughty curve 
once be allowed to relax, the pride might change 
to an expression of such sadness and pain, that ; 
all who looked would pity her? And Janet I 
would rather die the crudest death which per- 
I verted human ingenuity could invent, than lire 
| to be pitied. 

She has borne a great deal of anguish in her 
: life, and borne it bravely. She can bear as much 
more, she often tells herself; bear anything Fate, 
in its seemingly wanton harshness, may choose 
to send—except pity! Never that ! 

Those pretty society triumphs, bewitching as 
they are to most women of her age, must look 
very trifling and small to her, if it be of them 
she is thinking. Existence must show very cold 
and dreary to her sight* if it be of that. If she 
has yielded to the spell of some memory, the 
recollection which haunts her must be as galling 
as an unhealed wound, fierce as the fiery smart 
of an almost mortal burn, to make her look as 
she does now. If she be oppressed by the idea 
that Destiny has some blow near at hand, a feel¬ 
ing which will sometimes, at the most unlikely 
moments, strike those to whom life has not been 
lenient, then it is certain'that, whatever the 
shock may be, she will meet it neither with tear?, 
nor prayers for mercy. It is painful to see such 
an expression on a face lovely enough to have 
served as the model for an angel, for it tells of 
utter lack of faith and hope, of a will like iron, 
a pride like Lucifer's. Fate may crush her, but 
she will neither groan nor pray. Worse than that, 
she will never forgive I 
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While she stands there, secure for a little while j 
from curious eyes, and so Dree to give way to the 
reflections which, from some cause that she can¬ 
not divine, oppress her this night with a heavier 
and blacker weight than they have done for 
years, though Heaven knows they are always 
heavy edough, and black enough, the dancing 
goes merrily on in the ball-room. 

There has been a new arrival, too; a gentle¬ 
man who finds many friends and acquaintances 
delighted to offer him cordial greetings. This is 
Harold Payne, likewise a wanderer from across 
the great ocean, who has only this day reached 
Biarritz. 

“Wherever did you spring from, Payne?” the 
American Minister asked, as he shook hands 
warmly with the new comer. Even diplomatic 
nature requires relaxation; so, the genial-hearted 
old dignitary had followed the rest of the Paris 
world down to this pretty retreat. “ I never was 
more surprised in my life 1 Where have you 
been for the last age?” 

“ In Norway and Finland, and all the rest of 
it,” replied Payne. 

11 1 don’t see why you should have gone there, 
when there are So many places much easier for 
a lazy man to get at,” laughed the Minister. 

'* And you are a very lazy man.” 

“ I was tired seeing the sun do the same thing 
each morning, year after year; so I went to 
discover how he looks when he gets up at mid¬ 
night.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t have thought you knew 
enough about Mb morning rising to have grown 
tired of it,” retorted the Minister. “ Did the sun 
seem to like it?” 

“I fancied ho looked rather sleepy; but it 
may have been me.” 

“ How delightful to have seen the midnight 
sun! How I envy you, Mr. Payne!” cried an 
English girl, who had known the gentleman in 
Paris, and would not have objected, Yankee 
though he was, to becoming the legitimate sharer 
of his millions. “ How jolly to be a man, and 
go where one pleases !” she added, with a giggle 
much too youthftil for her length, giving utter¬ 
ance to the stereotyped phrase her young coun¬ 
trywomen invariably employ when they wish 
to enjoy the doubtfully-agreeable reputation of 
being “ fast.” 

Payne got away from the gushing creature, an 
order of women he hated with fiendish energy, 
as soon as he could. He was forced, however, 
to run the gauntlet of the ball-room and his 
friends ; but he avoided dancing, though he did 
not look past the age for indulging in that frivo- 


era must ever arrive; for, let philosophers put 
up their ugly noses as high as they will, no 
amusement so entrancing ever was or will be 
found. 

At least twenty English damsels repeated in 
Payne’s ears the remark about the jolliness of 
enjoying masculine freedom. At least twenty 
Americans asked him why he did not write a 
book of travels. Americans abroad always ask 
each other that question, and most of the pil¬ 
grims (may God forgive them, I cannot!) perpe¬ 
trate the enormity of the volume itself, “ at the 
reiterated entreaties of their friends,” as they 
state in the preface. 

At length the good-natured old Minister from 
Washington took pity on Payne’s ill-disguised 
state of acute boredom, and carried him off from 
his tormentors. 

“ Come with me, my boy,” said he. “ I want 
to give you a new sensation.” 

“ Thanks!” ungratefully grumbled Payne. “ It 
will probably be about as pleasant as the tooth¬ 
ache.” 

“ Harold, you are an unnatural brute!” laughed 
the elderly diplomatist. 

He was the best old soul in the world, with 
about as much idea of diplomacy as you and I 
have of the laws of Seringapatam, wherever that 
country may be, and however you may spell its 
awful name. 

“ But, come, all the same. I am in a charita¬ 
ble frame of mind, and insist on doing you a 
favor in spite of yourself.” 

“ The last I had done me was once, when I 
was traveling in Russia, midwinter at that. A 
fellow-traveler insisted on helping to carry my 
wraps, and he carried them so far, that I never 
saw my fur pelisse again ; and I froze the end of 
my nose,” returned Payne. “I dare say your 
favor will bo just about as acceptable.” 

| So, laughing and jesting, they moved on to the 
| room where the card-players were seated. The 
! Minister had passed that way a few moments 
! before, and, through the open doors of the pro - 
\ menoir , had seen Janet Carrington still standing 
t by the window, looking out across the sea. He 
j worshipped Janet in an old-fashioned way, half- 
| knightly, half-paternal. He had known and 
\ liked Payne ever since the latter was a boy, and 

I desired to make his two friends acquainted. 

“ I want to present you to a couple of ladies,” 
he said ; “ the most delightfully elderly woman, 
and the most glorious young one, that ever your 
unworthy eyes rested upon. We will take the 
old one first, partly because it is only civil, and 
> partly because she is nearest.” 


lous, but pleasant pastime. Alas, that such an ( 


“ Thank goodness, only one of them is young, 
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anyway,” muttered Payne, but allowed his com- j 
panion to draw him forward. 

Lady Hammersley was disengaged for the mo¬ 
ment, her opponent being busy dealing the cards 
for a new game. The two gentlemen approached 
her chair. When the Minister introduced Payne, 
her’ ladyship was pleased to be very gracious; 
partly beoause she doated on Americans, like the 
sensible woman she was; and partly because she 
would have welcomed an ourang-outang, smil¬ 
ingly, if her friend, the diplomatist, had desired, 
because she was as earnest in her friendships as 
in her dislikes. 

Lady Hammersley really was, to use clas¬ 
sic English, “a regular trump,” in every way, 
though the dear old thing would persist in wear¬ 
ing the most appalling gowns that even an Eng¬ 
lishwoman’s fancy conceived, and possessed a 
beak, of which a parrot might have been proud, 
but not in accordance with the received ideas of 
what is becoming in the way of a human nose. 

They conversed for a few seconds; then the 
Minister said, 

“ I want to present this young scapegrace to 
the Princess.” 

He and Lady Hammersley gave Janet Carring¬ 
ton this nickname in private, a little because she 
was so very stately ; but more, Lady Hammersley 
always declared, because it was her destiny to be 
a princess one day or another—she had a Russian 
prince wildly in love with her at this moment— 
and might as well get accustomed to wearing her 
title gracefully. 

“ She was here a little while ago. You will 
find her in the promenoir , I fancy,” Lady Ham¬ 
mersley answered, as she took up her cards. 

She was naturally engrossed by the interest of 
finding a king, queen, and knave in her hand, 
but she found time to be conscious of thinking 
that she would, rather than not, keep Janet and 
this new man apart. He was, without doubt, 
the most distinguished-looking creature she had 
seen in an age; and she remembered hearing 
often and much about his great talents and oddi¬ 
ties. Now, Janet liked odd people, so there 
might be danger. Janet was to be a princess. 
Lady Hammersley had quite settled that in her 
mind. So handsome and agreeable as Payne 
looked, she wished that ho had ridden off on the 
midnight sun, instead of coming to Biarritz, and, 
perhaps- 

But Lady Hammersley just then discovered an 
unexpected ace in her suit, and immediately be¬ 
came oblivious to everything beside. Perceiving 
that she had totally forgotten that either of them 
were in existence, the diplomatist and Payne 
made their farewell bows. For all her ladyship 


noticed their politeness, they might as well have 
saluted some droll sort of Chinese image, say a 
figure in a Mandarin’s flowered robe, with a face 
half-human, half that of a bird. But people who 
play at piquet know that a hand such as Lady 
Hammersley had just received, does not fall to 
one’s share every evening, and so can excuse her 
abstraction. 

The Minister linked his arm in Payne’s, and 
led him, through the double doors, into the 
softly-lighted promenade-room. Up to the last 
instant, the diplomat was successful in his de¬ 
sign of keeping the princess hidden from his 
companion. After leaving the salon and Lady 
Hammersley, who, by the way, roused herself at 
the end of the game, to recollect them both, and 
turned to speak, thinking it was ouly one minute, 
instead of twenty since she had been saying 
agreeable things to the pair, their course led 
alongside of the promenoir where the windows 
were that overlooked the sea. The Minister was 
between Payne and the embrasure of the middle 
casement, in which Janet Carrington stood, so 
that she was completely hidden from the young 
man’s view as he walked on beside his com¬ 
panion. 

They reached the centre window. The Minis¬ 
ter loosened his friendly hold of Payne, and 
stepped forward a little in advance. 

Janet stood leaning one arm on the sill, her 
hand turned away, her eyes wandering away 
over the moonlit sea. 

“ Please to come back to the real world, Prin¬ 
cess, and say something nice to a stout, elderly 
man,” said the Minister. 

At the sound of his familiar voice Janet turned 
her head, put out her left band, which chanced 
to be nearest him, and so could be extended with¬ 
out disarranging her attitude, and even vouch¬ 
safed a smile. 

She would not have taken the trouble, just 
then, to smile at any other man in the rooms; 
but, like Lady Hammersley, she had a genuine 
regard for the genial, true-hearted gentleman. 

Her face was now turned toward the lights. 
The minister waded through a long-winded com¬ 
pliment ; as he finished, Harold, who had halted 
at each casement in turn, reached the spot. The 
diplomatist had stretched out his disengaged 
hand—the other was holding Janet’s dainty fin¬ 
gers—and drew his friend forward. 

“ Miss Carrington,” said the guileless old dip¬ 
lomat, in a tone of hearty satisfaction, “ I have 
Lady Hammersley’s permission to present a new 
servitor. Mr. Payne, make your best bow to the 
Queen of Dreamland.” 

The Minister felt that he had evolved a very 
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neat speech, and gave himself up to a compla¬ 
cent mental repetition thereof. 

As he spoke, the two persons whom he was 
introducing, turned, so that they stood face to 
bee. 

The Minister had meant to give both an agree¬ 
able sensation—certainly if he had been a stage- 
■anager for years, he could not have contrived 
» more astounding coup de theatre. 

Janet Carrington did not stir; Payne gave one 
start, and stood as if changed to stone. The 
two remained staring full in each other’s eyes, 
and the dear old Minister, perfectly unconscious 
that they stood there, blind and dumb as the 
marble images of a heathen god and goddess, 
faded his mental self-gratulation over the neat¬ 
ness of his introductory address, and ambled on 
in jaunty talk, of which the pair who were its 
recipients did not hear a syllable. 

There was a roaring in Janet's ears, as if the 
iacoming tide had suddenly swollen to the di¬ 
mensions of a deluge, and boomed closer and 
closer with a deadly design of sucking her down 
oa the resistless current. 

There was a shock to Harold Payne’s inmost 
«oq], as though the voice of the Lost Trumpet 
hid smitten the world in twain, and left the hell 
of an eternal silence in its wake. 

Neither moved ; neither could so much as turn 
ft hair*s breadth aside from that mutual regard 
which blinded both, coming upon their unreadi- 
cess as unexpectedly as a flash of sheet-lightning 
imo the cloudless quiet of a midsummer sky. 
Still the minister ambled on in jaunty talk; still 
they stared at one another, as ghosts might do, 
meeting for the first time in the far beyond, and 
recognizing the power which had made either 
familiar with Purgatory long before leaving earth. 
Of course, the woman was first to get back vi¬ 
tality enough to speak. She knew that the Min¬ 
ister was saying something about having startled 
her by their sudden approach; something, also, 
about his great desire to give his friend the bliss 
of her acquaintance. She heard this—far off— 
faintly ; but she heard it, and got her reason 
back, and heard her own voice—it seemed to 
come from as vast a distance as the other—make 
answer, 

“ I always permit you to interrupt me, you 
remember.” 

The very sound of her oWh voice brought back 
her strength. Her hand dropped to her side. 
Again she looked full in Harold Payne’s face, 
and that haughty gaze must have been harder to 
bear than the cut of a sword. 

The insolent cruelty of her glance roused him 
in turn. He gave back her look with one of 


labored indifference, and said, in his laziest ac¬ 
cents, 

“ I think I have had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Carrington before.” 

Her eyes suddenly shot fire; there is no lesser 
simile that would serve. They blazed on him 
like a flame. 

“ I do not remember you,” she answered, with 
deliberate distinctness. She saw Payne slightly 
bow his head, and smile. Then she saw the Min¬ 
ister look aghast at her words. She added, in 
her sweetest tone, addressing the diplomatist, 
and ignoring his companion’s presence as only a 
woman could have done, while speaking of the 
person thus ignored, “ One has so many people 
introduced, and so seldom by you; at least I 
shall remember your friend.” 

To the Minister the speech was only a gracious 
venality, intended to make amends for a second’s 
feminine caprice at having been taken by sur¬ 
prise. To Harold Payne, the words sounded like 
a secret menace, and again he looked full in her 
face, and smiled. She smiled, too. If you ever 
saw two men cross swords in a duel, you may 
understand how the pair looked; not else. 
Payne prided himself on his chivalrous treat¬ 
ment of women, but her womanish thrust cut 
him so sore, the intolerable insolence of her eyes 
burned so deep, that, added to the temporary 
madness which this meeting would of itself have 
aroused, he could not resist hurting her to the 
utmost—if she could be hurt—this icicle! 

“They are striking up the Storm Galop,” he 
said, still in that slow, indolent voice. “ Will it 
tempt you into the hall-room ?” 

He knew that she could not refuse; that she 
would rather be torn in inch-pieces than let the 
blind old man beside them suspect there had 
been any common meeting-ground in their past. 
She turned so deathly white, that, in spite of all 
the reason he had to hate her, he was sorry for 
his unmanly conduct. She read that regret in 
his face, and was more furious than ever to think 
she should have betrayed the least sign of weak¬ 
ness. She would rather have felt the touch of 
the most loathsome and deadly reptile upon her 
than his; yet, in the white heat of her passion, 
she would sooner have lost her soul than give 
him the gratification of feeling that his presence 
could move her in any way—even to anger. 

“ My favorite galop,” she answered. “ I can¬ 
not resist it! I have an idea that 1 was engaged 
to somebody for it already ; but, never mind, it 
is the galop which is of importance.” 

As she spoke she tried to smile; she had bet¬ 
ter have left that effort alone, for her lips were 
drawn back from her white teeth in a spasmodic 
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way, which would have answered better for a 
model of Media than a properly-behaved modern 
lady at a ball. She put her hand on the Minis¬ 
ter's arm, and continued, 

“ Take me into the ball-room. I shall not let 
you off! You will get dreadfully trampled by 
that horrid crowd, and it will be a punishment 
for not coming near us yesterday.’ 1 

So they traversed the premonoir —the room 
beyond—Janet talking gayly to the Minister all 
the while. The next thing of which either she or 
Payne were conscious, they had reached the danc¬ 
ing-hall. Both experienced the same sensation, 
that of having walked a hundred thousand miles, 
and taken a year to each mile, since they set out 
on their pilgrimage, which, in reality, had con¬ 
sumed forty seconds. 

Near the doors by which they entered, there 
chanced to be standing the very Russian prince 
who was, as I told you, insanely in love with 
Janet Carrington. He saw her approaching on 
the Minister’8 arm, and hurried forward, saying, 
in French, 

“ I am the most ill-used man in the world ! 
There are already two dances gone that you pro¬ 
mised me.” 

“ And the third is lost before she could promise 
it,” said the old diplomatist, answering for her, 
wisely confining himself to his native tongue in 
making the announcement. 

“Ah, but I had a claim for a third,” replied 
the Prince, laughingly, speaking in English, too, 
with the faultless accent which only a Russian 
can acquire. 

Payne came up, and offered his arm to Miss 
Carrington, as if he had not heard the conversa¬ 
tion. 

“ I told you that I had a vague idea I was al¬ 
ready engaged,” she said. 

“ But I am lawyer enough to know that it is 
the last will and testament which holds good,” 
returned he. 

The Prince was standing in front of her. Janet 
caught a quick, fiery look exchanged between the 
two men. Payne looked at her again; he was 
smiling; she knew that he would not yield. She 
must settle the matter herself in a way which 
would render it impossible for the pair to make 
her the subject of a quarrel—a thing which might 
easily happen, she knew, from her knowledge of 
both. 

“ I never think a galop worth dancing, Prince,” 
she said, “unless you are my partner. But I 
had actually promised this to Mr. Payne. I only 
told you that I should expect you to remember 
to ask me for a galop before the evening was 
"‘ver.’ ’ 


There wne a friendliness, even a confidential 
familiarity in her manner of uttering the words 
very gratifying to the Russian’s vanity, and very 
new, also. She had never before addressed him 
like this. Payne’s eyes flashed, but he seemed 
too busy buttoning his glove to hear. 

“By the way,” cried the Minister, “you 
ought to know each other. Prince Apraxin, my 
friend, Mr. Payne.” 

The gentlemen exchanged bows, and smiled. 

“Now, in old days,” pursued the unconscious 
Minister, “here would have been a nice oppor¬ 
tunity for a duel—a lady promises the same dance 
to two men.” 

Both gentlemen echoed his laugh. Again their 
eyes met, but the glance exchanged between them 
rather belied their merriment. Both were so 
cautious that no man, and very few women, would 
have observed that either regarded the matter in 
any but a playful light. Janet Carrington un¬ 
derstood. 

“ If you especially wish for the dance, per¬ 
haps it would be as well to begin,” she said to 
Payne, going as near the verge of impertinence 
in look $nd tone as she possibly could, and not 
be unlady-like. 

Payne only bowed. She took his arm; be¬ 
stowed a smile on the Prince, which set his heart 
throbbing; spoke a few laughing words to the 
Minister, and let Payne lead her away. 

“ He is one of the best fellows that ever lived,” 
said the diplomatist, with the happy faculty most 
masculines possess, of sayihg just the very thing 
they ought not. 

“Ah!” returned the Russian, with freezing 
indifference. Then he made a few very polite and 
very disagreeable speeches on other matters. A 
Russian has usually a fairly feminine faculty for 
doing this. The claws of some feline animal 
could not scratch deeper or more neatly. Then 
lie walked away, and left the dear old Minister 
with a hazy impression that the charming Apraxin 
was less fond of America and Americans than he 
had hitherto supposed. 

“ Put not your trust in princes,” said the 
Minister to himself, with a sudden recollection 
of the Biblical researches of his youth. “ He is 
very witty, and clever, and all that; but if I 
were a woman, I would never marry a Musco¬ 
vite; and I’d like to tell beautiful Janet so, only 
I remember Gen. Jackson’s recipe for making a 
fortune— 1 Mind your own business.’ ” 

The Minister trotted off in his turn, and came 
bang against the Spanish Ambassador to France, 
and the two held an animated conversation in 
French, which both spoke with an execrable in¬ 
correctness that only diplomatists ever attain. 
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The Prince stood at a distance, watching Miss 
Carrington and her partner whirl round and 
round to the bewitching measures. They never 
stopped till the music ceased, though the dance 
was to both a torment so horrible, that the tor¬ 
ture of the inquisition could hardly have equaled 
it. But, in his blind rage, Payne was glad, for 
the first time, to punish her, or to try; and 
Janet would have died sooner than let him be¬ 
lieve she even remembered whose arm supported ; 
her. 

“ Shall I take you to Lady Hammersley?” he 
asked, as the galop ended. 

Apraxin was standing near the place where 
they paused, just under the archway of a talon, 
through which it was necessary to pass in order 
to reach the card-room. Janet saw him, and, as 
Payne spoke—they were so dose, that Apraxin 
must have heard his question—she saffi, in a 
cold, loud voice, 

“ Thanks 1 I need not trouble you.” 

There was an invitation in her look which the 
Russian was not slow to take advantage of. He : 
came forward and offered his arm without a; 
word. She took it in silence. The whole thing j 
was, on both sides, a horrible impertinence to j 
Payne, just from the manner in which it was j 
done. He proved equal to the exigency of the ! 
moment; he bowed to Miss Carrington with per- | 
feet ease; managed, as not one man in a hundred 
could, to give the Prince the tail-end of that bow, 
with so little left of it by the time it reached him, 
that it would have answered for the gesture with 
which a gentleman might dismiss a servant. It 
was one of those society sword-thrusts so diffi¬ 
cult to give neatly, but it was performed to per¬ 
fection. Even while his ten fingers tingled with 
a desire to strangle his enemy, for he felt him 
such, Apraxin was capable of appreciating the 
dramatic finish of what actors would have called 
“ the point.” 

Payne walked back into the ball-room. Apraxin 
led Miss Carrington on across the second cham¬ 
ber. The two windows gave upon the terrace. 
The whole world was trooping away toward the 
billiard and reading salons, turned into supper- 
rooms for the evening. 

“ I don’t want to find Lady Hammersley,” 
Janet said. “ 1 detest supper ! Please be good- 
natured, and let me alone for awhile. I am 
in one of my bad moods to-night. I’ll come 
back presently, and be very amiable, to make 
amends.” 

So matter what she had done, I think no man 
eould have resisted the smile which accompanied 
her words. 

“ I cannot say what I might to another wo- 
Vot. LXIX.—18 


man,” exclaimed the Prince, his head in a whirl. 

“ You are so used to driving my sex mad, thRt 
common compliments sound tame. But I would 
give my life to gratify your slightest whim, and 
you know it.” 

Then he let her go. She hurried through 
one of the open windows, out on the deserted 
terrace. The Prince had been very attentive 
and devoted, but he had never spoken or looked 
as he did just then. Janet was frightened. It 
occurred to her, for the first time, that he might 
be in earnest. In such case, what was she to 
say? What reason give for an answer which 
Lady Hammersley and the rest of her world 
would consider positive insanity ? 

She walked away across the long terrace, away 
to the further end, and stood looking down at the 
moonlit sea. 

All that was bitterest and blackest in her 
thwarted, desolated life, rushed up like the re¬ 
sistless swell of the ocean, and stung her soul 
with its acrid sweep. Never had she felt so 
utterly desperate and wicked, so completely 
without faith in everything here and hereafter. 
Never had the pleasures and triumphs of the 
< world looked so bright, if only she could have 
grasped them. But the memories of her past 
made a barrier between her and such possibility; 
impossible as the gulf that separated Dives from 
Lazarus, only across its blackness she could look 
into the glory which brightened other lives, and 
think that, but for fate, similar happiness might 
have been hers. 

She was roused suddenly from her dismal 
meditations by a quick step on the flags, and 
Harold Payne said, close by her side, 

“ I must speak to you for a moment.” 

The words were imperative, but the tone held 
; more of entreaty than command. She had been 
feeling desperate enough before; had been con¬ 
scious that never in her life had her soul given 
way to reflections so black and sinful. Those 
thoughts were nothing compared to the wicked- 
; ness of the rage which broke over her as she 
heard his voice; a rage rendered fiercer and 
bitterer from the knowledge that it still pos¬ 
sessed power to move her in spite of all sh6 had 
endured; had power yet to bring up the old 
dream, the beautiful dream murdered so long 
ago; only a ghost now, to haunt her with its 
perished loveliness. 

“ I must speak to you,” he repeated. 

“ Stand back, and let me pass !*’ said she, in 
tones which scarcely rose above a whisper. Such 
awfhl tones 1 “ Stand back, and let me pass 1 

Oh, you coward I” 

She looked over, not at him. He did not stir. 
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She was conscious, even in the height of her 
passion, of a strength, a command, in his stern 
eyes, which awed her. There was space enough 
between him and the wall for her to escape. She 
moved swiftly by him, entered the open doors of 
the promenoir , and disappeared. 

Before Payne could follow her, if such were 
his intention, through the window of the card- 
room appeared Prinee Apraxin. He came close 
up, and said, 

44 You move too slowly when a lady bids you 
take yourself off. I find yon impertinent in 
many ways, Monsieur Payne.” 

Payne looked at him, and laughed. 

“ Biarritz is but a small spot,” continued the 
Prince. “ It is not large enough for us both, yet 
we both wish to stay. When will it be conve¬ 
nient for you to settle the matter, so that the 
place will be free to one of us ?” 

44 Your time is mine, Prinoe,” answered Payne. 

44 To-morrow, I am sorry to Bay, I must go as 
far as Bordeaux with the Grand Duke. I can 
come back at night.” 

“ Shall we say day after to-morrow morning?” 
asked Payne. 

44 Nothing could suit me better,” returned the 
Prince, holding out a card, upon which his ad¬ 
dress was written. 


Payne took it, and quietly returned the little 
courtesy in kind. They parted in silence, but 
with well-bred bows on either side. The Prince 
went back to the ball-room. Payne traversed 
the length of the terrace, descended the stairs, 
and went out upon the sea-shore. 

This was what his effort to serve Janet Car¬ 
rington had brought him to—probable death; 
even before he could find an opportunity to give 
the explanation he had come hither to make. 

Ah, well! Death always rendered explana¬ 
tions unnecessary, and he was tired of life—very 
tired. The greatest favor Apraxin could do him 
would be to cut his suffering short. 

Janet Carrington made her way into the dress¬ 
ing-rooms, and had sense enough left to send 
word to Lady Hammersley that she had gone to 
her chamber. They had apartments under the 
Casino roof. She managed to reach them; she 
could not have told how. 

She gained her chamber, locked the door, and 
fell, an inert, dead mass, on the carpet. Her 
sonl, for hours and hours drifted off into ob¬ 
livion ; ay, even till the gray dawn peered in at 
the casement, staring curiously at her; and the 
moan of the sea, so like the moan of her own tor¬ 
tured soul, brought her back to earth once more. 
(to be continued.) - * 


NOT LOST. 

BY GOKA CABSON. 


Ah ! dimpled, clinging hands, and heaven-bine eyes 1 
When shall I feel and see thee once again ? 
Shattered and fallen the household idol lies, 

’Mid sounds of wailing and of bitter pain. 

44 Thy will be done 1” Ah, hard, sad words to say! 

To say, and feel resigned to Thy might; 

The darkest hour is just before the day; 

The hour is dark, we cannot see the light. 

Sweet baby-lips, and blue eyes closed in sleep, 

That voice and touch of mine can never wake; 


A slumber, silent and profound, and deep; 

A slumber only One has power to break. 

Our empty, aching hearts cry out in sorrow, 

For the fond pleading of the baby eyes; 

Eyes that shall ne’er look forward to a morrow, 

For they are dwelling where time never dies. 

Ah, rest and sleep! Safe in thine innocence* 

Blessed past all knowledge, for thou art with God; 
We, wandering and sinful, weep for thee, 

Our darling Bobbie, and our precious Maud. 


JOYLESS. 

BY ELLA C. F. DRABBLE. 


You say your life is joyless, 

That all your hours are sad; 

You long for something that shall make 
Each day more bright and glad. 

It is your heart, and not your life, 

That holds the cruel fault; 

You want the savor, when, my Mend, 
You have not yet the salt. 


Open the closed eyes of your soul, 
And look in faith to-day; 

See you in life no pleasant path? 
No tender flowers, I pray ? 

Oh, see you not a guiding hand. 
Upholding all the worn ? 

8ee you, beyond, no land of God, 
Where sorrow is not known? 
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“.Ah,” said Benedict, “ what you would call 
a misalliance, I suppose.” 

“ What I should call a low marriage of the 
most miserable description,” answered his-host¬ 
ess. “ The facts are these. The boy is a mil¬ 
lionaire, and his family is one of the best in 
Scotland. His mother, who is a widow, is also 
a foolish, unsophisticated woman, with rigid, 
Scotch notions. She allowed him no companion, 
and, very naturally, he went among the ten¬ 
antry to find his friends. The girl’s father kept 
& small shop in the village, and she used to stand 
behind the counter, I believe. She is one of 
those amazing cases of almost wonderful physical 
beauty. She is a dull, handsome, ignorant crea¬ 
ture, and poor, young Mackenzie fell madly in 
lore with her. As soon as he came of age, he 
married her; and now, you see, we have her on 
our hands.” 

“ We ?” said Benedict. - 

Mrs. Benham shrugged her shoulders. 

“ We are fond of the young man himself, and 
we do not like to estrange him completely. And, 
of course, we must invite the wife, too.” 

“And her husband is attached to her still?” 

“ My dear sir, he is that kind of young man 
who would be fond of any woman he saw often; 
and he has married this woman because, as I tell 
you, she is really a handsome creature. One 
cannot deny that, though it is natural to protest 
against it inwardly.” 

It was Benedict’s turn to shrug his shoulders. 
“ Poor child I” he said. 

He could not help repeating the exclamation 
to himself, when a few minutes later his com¬ 
panion was called away. He did not feel in¬ 
clined to return to the parlor at once, so he re¬ 
mained where he was. He was fatigued mentally 
and physically, and the silence and perfume of 
that little conservatory suited his mood better 
than the confusion of the outer rooms. Accord¬ 
ingly he settled himself again in his seat, and 
gave himself up to fancies, which, naturally 
enough, were fancies concerning this unfortunate 
young couple. He had that morning met the hus¬ 
band—a fair-faced, fair-haired young Scotchman 
—who had called at his studio to ask him to paint 
his wife’s portrait, and whose buoyant spirits 
and perfect frankness had somewhat amused, 
even while they pleased the older man. 


“ It is an idea of my own, you see,” he had 
said. “ I want a picture of her as I saw her 
first, in her old blue gown, and with a lot of 
mountain-ash in her hair. It is not every woman 
who would be painted in an old gown to please 
her husband. Women-folk like to be braw, but 
Rob doesn’t care, though she is the handsomest 
woman in London to-day, I’d lay a heavy bet.” 

This was what had prompted the artist to make 
inquiry of his hostess; and his question had 
drawn forth the whole story. 

“ Poor lad 1” he murmured. “ And poor girl!” 

The next moment he turned in his choir, at¬ 
tracted by a sound behind him, the rustle of a 
woman’s dress on the other side of the bushes, 
against which his seat was placed. It was the 
rustle of a dress, he was sure; so sure, that he got 
up to make surer, and so was just in time to find 
himself confronting tho woman who wore it. 

He could not help uttering an exclamation. 
She was scarcely more than a girl—a girl with a 
deep-eyed, beautiful young face, and with heavy, 
ruddy brown hair twisted round her head. 

“ Let me pass,” she said. 

She was deadly pale, but for a spot of dull 
red burning on either cheek; her eyes were full 
of hard defiance; and his next glance showed 
him that her costly toy of a fan was nothing more 
than a handful of crushed lace and slender 
| snapped strips of tortoise-shell. 

“ Madam,” he began. 

She stopped him; a kind of stubborn daring 
in her speech. 

“I’m Rob Mackenzie,” she said. “I’ve been 
in there all the time. I couldn’t get out without 
her seeing me. I’ve heard every word you’ve 
said. Will you let me pass?” 

He was a man of kindly and chivalrous na¬ 
ture, this Philip Benedict. His enemies even 
called him sentimental and transcendental, in 
their worst moods; and the sight of this girl’s 
bitter pretence at indifference touched him to the 
quick. 

“ Forgive me,” he said. “ I cannot let you go 
until I have explained my sorrow for what has 
happened.” 

She stopped him again. 

“ What does it matter?” sheanswered. “ What’s 
said is said. I don’t care. Why should I?” 

“But I care,” he pleaded. “And there is 
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reason enough why I should. I feel this deeply. 

I deplore it with all my heart.” 

She hesitated a moment, but as if she scarcely 
believed in his earnestness. 

“ I’m used to it,’* she said. “ And you said 
nothing yourself. Most men would have said 
more. There’s no reason why I should blame 
you.” 

“ I blame myself,” he protested. 

She gave him an obstinate look. 

“ You needn’t,” she returned. “ It’s all true, 
every word of it. It’s a low marriage. He’s a 
gentleman, and I am just what she said. I’m a 
dull, handsome, ignorant creature; a kind of 
fine animal. That’s it,” with a short laugh, 
and a little, scornful nod. “ Will you let me 
pass now?” 

He stepped aside, with a bow. 

She passed him, and then stopped. ] 

“ Shall you tell that woman?” she demanded,, 
abruptly. 

“ You may rest assured,” he replied, “ that I 
shall not.” 

“Then I’ll say I forgive you, though there’s 
no need,” she answered. And, without farther 
ceremony, she left him to his thoughts. 

They were not very pleasant ones. He felt as 
remorseful and disturbed as if he had really done 
her an actual injury. If he had said nothing, 
he had at least listened; and he condemned him¬ 
self for doing so, without asking himself how it 
would have been possible to check his hostess in 
her comments. 

“ I wonder how she will meet me to-morrow,” 
he murmured, as he returned to the parlor. “ It 
is an awkward business, and a painful one.” 

But he found that there was no cause for un¬ 
easiness. When the time for the meeting arrived, 
she met him with a coolness which almost stag¬ 
gered him. Certainly, Mackenzie himself had 
no reason to imagine that the two had met be¬ 
fore. She was ready, dressed in the coarse, 
dark-blue serge, and with the cluster of scarlet 
berries in her hair; and she had been a far less 
striking figure the night before than she was at 
this moment, as she stood in the long, richly- 
fitted room, almost seeming, in her rustic cos¬ 
tume, to set its luxury at defiance. 

“He wanted me to wear it,” she said. “I 
suppose he told you?” 

There was always in her manner, Benedict 
remarked, a proudly silent submission to her 
husband. It was as if she was continually influ¬ 
enced by her determination to submit to him, 
even in the merest trifle. 

“ You must never tell him,” she said, abruptly, 
during the morning; and though the words were 


indefinite enough, the artist understood them at 
once. 

“ No, no!” he answered. 

“ He’s very fond of me,” she went on ; “ and 
he’s very kind to me. I’ve always kept it from 
him, and I always will as long as I can.” 

But, fond as he was of her, Mackenzie did not 
see what Benedict saw, when he learned to know 
her better. To Alan it only seemed that she was 
prone to silence, and averse to mingling with 
strangers; and finding himself unable to conquer 
her disinclination for society, he gave it up good- 
naturedly, leaving the matter to time. It was 
because everything was new to her, he told him¬ 
self. She would get over it in a year or so, and, 
in the interval, she should feel herself entirely 
unconstrained, and free to follow her own incli¬ 
nations. But Benedict, who had half a score 
of years more of experience, saw deeper. The 
grandeur and ceremony surrounding the girl 
j lay heavy upon her. In the midst of it she 
| was lost and lonely. She was morbidly sensi- 
> tive, and her whole life was a bitter, secret pro- 
j test against her position. She had cultivated a 
j kind of proud stolidity, and often steeled herself 
| even against people who might have befriended 
\ her. 


“ There’ll be more than Alan that will like to 
see that,” shefsaid once, pointing to the picture. 

Benedict looked up inquiringly, and saw upon 
her lips a queer, significant smile. 

“They’ll like to see me in that dress,” she 
said. “They’ll say, among themselves, that it 
suits me better than velvet and lace. And so it 
does.” 

This last abruptly, and she stood before the 
easel, with her hands hanging clasped before her. 

“So it does,” she repeated. “Silk and satin 
is not for me, by right. My fine feathers haven’t 
made me a fine bird. I thought I was going to 
be grand and happy, but I’d better have stayed 
at home, where the eagles would not peck at me 
because I was naught but a hedge-sparrow.” 

“ Rob seems to get on wonderfully well with 
you, Benedict,” Alan said several times. “ I 
wish she got on as well with other people. She 
is not shy with you, or even the least back¬ 


ward.” 

And this was true enough. Perhaps the pe¬ 
culiar nature of their first meeting had paved 
the way for unceremonious frankness. At all 
events, their intercourse became an unconstrained 
and almost confidential one, before the picture 
was completed; and, after its completion, Bene¬ 
dict’s position in the household was established. 

Generously prone to hero-worship; indeed, 
generously prone to all good-natured, youthful 
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impulses, Alan was delighted to find the artist j 
felling, by easy gradations, into the place of j 
feznily Mend. Long before their first meeting, j 
be had admired his pictures with all the lavish j 
suability of an amiable youngster, who knew j 
settling of art but what people told him, and on ] 
these days he admired the man wholesale, also; 
fchnired his good looks, his kindly grace of 
Banner, his knowledge of the world, and his 
ready wit. 

‘•The oftener yon can spare us an evening, 
the better,” he would say. “ The better for me, 
ud the better for Rob. She likes to talk to you, 
ud what she wants is some one who will draw 
her out. People who cannot draw her out, never 
know her. She is not easy to get at. Some¬ 
times, do you know, I am not sure that I quite 
understand her myself.” 

The claims this world had upon him often left 
the girl to her own resources. He was popular, 
and fond of society, and she herself never 
vent oat when it was possible to remain at 
home. 

“ He is better without me than with me,” she 
said to Benedict, “ though he does not think so. 
Wait until 1 am more used to it, and then 1 will 
go—to please him.” 

So, Benedict, who was a hard worker, and, con¬ 
sequently, often too tired for actual gayety, fre¬ 
quently found himself spending an evening at the 
house when chance called Alan away. Other 
things than her great beauty touched and inte¬ 
rested him. Her youth, her solitariness in the 
nidst of the whirl of fashionable life; her constant 
effort to keep her unhappiness a secret from the 
tight-hearted boy who loved her. All these filled 
him with pity and tenderness for her. And 
these feelings prompted him, at length, to speak 
to her openly of a certain plan he had formed, 
mentally. 

•* You are not very old, Mrs. Mackenzie?” he 
mid, smiling gently, as he shook hands with her 
one night. 

“ I’m nineteen,” she answered. “ I was eight¬ 
een when Alan married me.” 

“Qn e may learn a great deal after nineteen,” 
he said. 

She regarded him questioningly, for a few 
seconds, and then caught at his meaning. 

•* Could I learn ?” she asked. “ A dull, hand¬ 
some creature like me? Only dull and hand¬ 
some—nothing else.” 

*• You are not dull, at least,” he returned. 
•* Forget that speech as soon as possible. If 
you would try, you might learn anything you 
chose.” 

•* Might I ?” she said. “ Might I ?” 


In the little pause that followed, he saw a 
slow flush creep up on her face, and then she 
clenched her hand in a sudden gesture. 

“No,” she cried. “It was a lie. I am not 
dull. And why shouldn't I learn ? I will learn. 
I’ll work with all my strength, and I’ll be a 
lady yet.” 

“ Make the best of your life, and that will be 
enough,” he said, kindly. “It is easy for a 
good woman to be a lady.” 

Her face hardened itself a little. 

“I’m not a good woman,” she said; “but I 
am going to try to learn.” 

Then she went to a table, and brought out a 
piece of paper, and pen and ink. 

“ Write me down a list of books to buy,” she 
said, “and I’ll get them to-morrow.” 

She was plainly so much in earnest, that he 
Bat down and complied with her request, to the 
best of his ability. 

She took the paper, and thanked him. 

“ Don’t tell Alan,” she said. “ When I’m sure 
I can do it, perhaps Til tell him myself.” 

Some men might have fancied it a caprice, 
which, in all probability, would prove short¬ 
lived ; but Benedict understood her better than 
to make such a mistake. There was steadfast 
determination in her very brevity of speech. 

When he came again, he found she had very 
practical results. She had bought the books, 
and engaged a teacher; a quiet, unknown man ; 
who was to come only during the hours when her 
husband would be absent. 

“ He will give me work to do when he is away, 
and I shall do it,” she said to Benedict. “ He 
is very quiet, but he knows a great deal. He 
has taught people like me often enough,” he says. 

There was a suggestion of fierceness in the 
manner in which she applied herself to her work. 
In Alan’s absence, she labored incessantly, ber 
eagerness seeming to grow with what it fed on. 
She was never tired, always ready to begin new 
taskB. The quiet teacher confidentially informed 
Benedict that he was amazed. 

“It is not uncommon to meet with considera¬ 
ble distate and reluctance,” be said, in mild 
mystification, “ but here there is actual feverish¬ 
ness, as one might express it.” 

Unless Alan himself was at home, Benedict 
never entered the house without finding the girl 
poring over her books; and often enough he dis¬ 
covered her crouched upon the hearth, reading 
by the fire, too much absorbed to think of ring¬ 
ing for other light. 

“ It is something for me to do,” she said. “ It 
fills up my time, and makes the days seem less 
: dreary.” 
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“ It makes you happier,” Benedict remarked, 
once. 

44 Yes,” she answered. 44 I think I’m happier, 
as much happier as I can bo.” 

It was quite natural that, through such famil¬ 
iar companionship, the two should learn much 
of each other, and be drawn near together. 
When they met in society, as they always did 
upon the rare occasions when the girl went out, 
she always turned to Benedict for support, as it 
were. He helped and sustained her, standing 
between her and coldness or disdain. 

44 I don’t care, when you are with me,” she 
said, one night, when he had given her his arm, 
to lead her across a crowded room. 44 They know 
that Alan does not see, but you-” 

But there she stopped, with a flushing cheek, 
checking herself suddenly. 

It was a little dangerous that he should always 
And it so; that it should seem that he was al¬ 
most necessary to her; that he could help her as 
her husband could not. 44 It is, because I am 
the older man. He will learn in time,” he would 
say to himself. But the time came at last when 
even this sober thought did not prevent his pulse 
beating somewhat more quickly when the hand¬ 
some girl-face turned toward him, in eager ex¬ 
pectation, as the little hand clung closely to his 
arm. It was a dangerous thing, but his very 
chivalrous truth itself prevented his seeing his 
danger. But there were others who were ready 
enough to see the hazard of it, even in the earli¬ 
est stages of the friendship, and who were quick 
enough to exchange glances when they entered 
a room together, or when Alan spoke in his 
generous fashion of his admiration for his 
friend. 

44 It shows what a splendid fellow he is,” he 
often said. 44 The mere fact of his caring so 
much for young nobodies, like Rob and myself, 
when he might be such a lion, if he would. I 
tell you he is a tremendous fellow!” 

And so the intimacy continued until the win¬ 
ter, and then, one evening, Benedict called, and 
found Alan in the dining-room, flushed and joyn 
ous, holding his wife in his arms, in a high state 
of excitement. 

“Benedict!” he cried out, as the artist ad¬ 
vanced, 44 1 am the happiest fellow in the world.” 
And he held out his hand. 

Benedict looked at Rob. No tender yielding 
to the loving young arm expressed itself in her 
figure. She simply stood still, and allowed it 
to clasp her waist. Her eyes were downcast, 
and Benedict saw that her calmness oost her a 
struggle. 

44 He has found out what I have been doing,” 


she said, without lifting her eyes. 44 And I have 
told him how you have helped me.” 

44 Yes,” exclaimed Mackenzie, his fair, boyish 
face glowing. 44 1 have found out what she has 
been doing, for my sake, Benedict—for my sake. 
I found the books and dear little exercises, and 
they touched my heart as nothing ever touched 
it before. I am a happy fellow, Rob, my dear, 
•God bless you.” 

But Rob said nothing, even when he turned 
and kissed her. She had not raised her eyes yet, 
and Benedict saw her tremble. Alan saw it, too, 
and made her sit down. He fancied she was ex¬ 
cited, as he was himself. His heart was so full 
that he oould not be silent. If she had been dear 
to him before, how much dearer was she now— 
his handsome Rob! His bonny Rob ! 

What woman in the land could have done a 
more gracious thing than she had done, for Lis 
sake ? He was not worthy of it. He was not a 
clever fellow, like Benedict; he was not clever, 
like she was herself; he could only be grateful 
to her, and love her more tenderly than ever. 
He was too full of delight to notice how silent 
both were. As he spoke, a chill had gradually 
crept upon Benedict. Rob’s pale face had a 
painful fascination for him. He scarcely knew 
what he was thinking of at first, and then tlie 
chill became a pang. He could not bear to hear 
the joyous, excited young voice; it angered him 
to see Alan hold his wife's passive hand; it an¬ 
gered him to see him kiss her cold lips. H is 
miserable unrest was a revelation to him; until 
this moment he had not known how far he had 
gone, how treacherous the ground was upon 
which his feet stood. 

He left the house as soon as he could excuse 
himself, and when he got into the street a little 
groan broke from him. 

44 1 builded worse than I knew,” he said, grim¬ 
ly. 44 1 must go away. I did not think that I 
was so nearly a villain. I must go away. I 
will bid her good-by to-morrow.” 

He was not the man to tamper with dishonor. 
His was the simple creed of right and wrong. 
There was enough passionate misery in his 
heart, as he said these few words. He could 
only go away. He would not pretend to give 
up, and still linger within the pale of tempta¬ 
tion. Where this woman’s life was lived, there 
lay temptation for him, and he had courage 
enough to fear it. He sat up all night, smoking 
his pipe among his pictures, and making plans. 
He had long intended to travel, and had put it 
off from year to year. Now he would go. Once, 
in the outset of his career, he had spent a long- 
to-be-remembered winter in Rome, working well, 
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ind gaining much. When his wanderings were 
over, he would go there again, for a year, at 
least. Rob started at the sight of his haggard- 
ness, when he presented himself the next even¬ 
ing. She looked colorless and worn herself, and 
her eyes were heavy. 

“Something has gone wrong,” she exclaimed. 

“ I con see it in your face. What is it ?” 

He did not release her hand after he had 
taken it; he fancied its light touch would give 
him courage; so he retained it. 

“Iam going to make a journey,” he said, “ a ] 
long one, and I have come to bid you good-by.” 

She staggered back apace, and stared at him. 

“ To bid me good-by ?” she said. 44 Good-by ?’ ’ 
“Yes,” he answered her; and then he added, 

44 Do not make it harder for me to say. It is 
hard enough, as it is.” 

She looked at him as if she was stunned. 

44 It is very sudden 1” she said, in a dull, blind 
fashion. 44 It is very sudden !” And then she 
drew her hand away, and went and sat down. 

Then it was, just at this instant, as her up¬ 
lifted eyes met his, that he saw his danger was 
even greater than he had fancied, when he 
thought he faced it at its worst. The blow which 
had struck him to the heart had struck her also; 
he was in that worst of danger, - the danger of 
being conquered by another’s anguish. There 
was little need for words. Each met the glance of 
the other, and then Rob uttered a low cry, and 
covered her face with her hands! 

He went to her, and stood close to her side, 
speaking in a hurried, shaken voice. 

44 1 am going away,” he said, “ because I am 
not as honest a man as I thought I was. I have 
been blind for a long time, but last night my 
eyes were opened, and I found myself standing 
upon the brink of an abyss. Do you not see, 
now, why I came to say good-by?” 

She uncovered her face, and cried out, breath¬ 
lessly, as if she had no pity on herself, 

44 1 am a bad woman,” she said. 44 1 am a 
bad woman ! Let me speak to you, and confess 
how bad and false I have been. Perhaps I will 
make it easier for you to turn your back on me.” 
44 Nothing will do that,” he answered. 

But she would speak. 

44 If you have been blind, I have been worse. 
I sold myself for money and grand things. I 
wanted to be happy, and wanted to be made 
mueh of; and he was so fond of me. I never 
cared for him at all. I did not deserve his love, 
and I knew it when I promised to marry him. 
1 have been bad from first to last. It was not 
for Alan’s sake I worked; first, H was for my 
own, and then—and then, for yours. I wanted 


to be like the women you know, and admire. I 
have cared for you as I could never care for 
Alan, if I lived with him a thousand years, and 
saw his goodness every day, When he kissed 
me last night, and kept saying I had worked for 
his sake, I almost hated him, because he was so 
blind, because he was too generous and good.” 

There was such sharp suffering in her voice, 
that Benedict almost forgot his own pain. He 
tried to comfort her, though he could scarcely 
j trust himself to speak. Words were unsafe for 
him in* his present mood, and did little good. 
So, at last, he relapsed into sad and heavy silence. 

44 1 shall wait for Alan,” he had said. 44 1 
must say good-by to him, too.” 

Contrary to their expectations, he had not 
long to wait. He had not been in the house half 
an hour when Alan came in. 

They heard him enter, and then they heard 
him coming up the stair-case rather slowly. 
When he opened the door, and stood upon the 
threshold, each turned toward him in wonder. 
He was quite pale, and his arm was bandaged, 
and placed in a sling. He even seemed some¬ 
what weak, but he advanced toward them with a 
brave smile. 

44 Don’t be frightened, Rob* my dear,” he said, 
and he put his uninjured arm round her shoul¬ 
der. 44 Don’t be frightened, my dear;” and bent 
down, touching her forehead with his lips, in a 
manner which Benedict fancied held a meaning. 

44 1 have been punishing a gossiping coward,” 
he said; 44 and I have received a slight injury; 
only a slight one, yon see. I am a little weak, 
from loss of blood, perhaps. It is a pistol wound, 
and I am going up stairs as soon as possible, to 
get a good night’s rest. But I thought I would 
stop here on my way to my room, to say a few 
words to you. I want you to promise me, my 
dear Rob, and Benedict, that whatever you may 
; chance to hear from any of the evil sources from 
which all scandalous suggestions spring, you will 
not lose faith in me; in my love for both of you, 
and in my perfect trust in your love for me. I 
would rather risk my life a thousand times, my 
dear Rob, and Benedict, than allow any scoun¬ 
drel, who uttered a breath of wrong against you, 
to go unpunished. Bear witness to Benedict, 
my dear Rob, that I honor and love him with 
my whole heart; and bear witness to Rob, my 
dear Benedict, that I love and revere her beyond 
all the power of my poor words to express. 

He would have touched Rob’s forehead again 
with his lips, but she shrank from him, shaking 
all over; and before he could stop her, she had 
slipped down upon the floor, her face upon his 
feet, sobbing out wild, incoherent words. 
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COME back! 


“Rob!” he cried, bending oyer her. “My 
poor, loving girl, it is nothing !” 

“It will kill me!” she panted. “I cannot 
bear it! It will break my heart!” 

But he raised her to her feet, pretending to 
jest at her emotion, and yet holding her shrink¬ 
ing form close to his heart. 

“Why,” he said, “I shall not dare to leave 
you to entertain Benedict. I shall be obliged to 
stay with him myself.” 

She clung to him, hiding her face. 

“ I have no right to your love,” she cried, 
wildly. “I don't deserve it! I bring nothing, 
but shame and pain to you. Send me away.” 

“ My handsome, foolish Rob 1” he answered her, 
soothingly. “ What tender cowards you women 
are! You do not know what you are saying.” 

When, at last, he went up stairs, he let her 
go with him, though he still treated his injury 
lightly, and professed not to feel it. 

“ It was done two or three hours ago, and ] 
since then I have been sitting, comfortably; 
enough, with Brandt. I was a trifle excited, of: 
course, and I wanted to cool off. Wait here, i 
Benedict. She shall come down again, and tell 
you how serenely I have gone to sleep.” 

When she did come down again, which was 
about a quarter of an hour after, the sight of her 
f altered face was a shock to Benedict. He took 
her hands, terribly shaken himself. He had 
only a few words more to say, and he must say 
them quickly, and go. 

“ Make the best of your life, Rob,” he said. 
“ Make the best of it; and it cannot fail to be a 
noble life, that Heaven will bless.” 

“ Yes, I will,” she answered. “ Yes, I will. I’ll 
try to be a better woman. I’ 11 go on trying to learn. 
I'll try to be worthy of him, as well as of you.” 

“Not of me,” he said, sadly. “Not of me! 
God knows, he is the better man of the two, ten 
thousand times. Let us both try to be worthy 
of his generous faith.” 

“ I will try to make him happy,” she said; 
“ and I will bear everything for his sake. I will 
do my best for his sake.” 


There was one moment in which Benedict 
could not speak. Then he wrung her hands 
hard, and kissed them. 

“God be good to you,” he whispered; “and 
good-by!” 

“ Good-by !” she answered; and then her fal¬ 
tering voice broke, and he went away, leaving 
her looking after him with strained and an¬ 
guished eyes. 

Five years later, Benedict met in Padua a fel¬ 
low-artist, who was young enough to be interested 
in good-natured gossip, and who, having recently 
left England, had plenty of it on hand. 

“You will find many changes when you re¬ 
turn,” he said. “When do you think of going ?” 

“ In the spring,” answered Benedict. “ In 
time to see the world awaken.” 

“A good time,” was the reply; “and, as I 
! say, you will see many a change. By-the-by, 
did you ever see young Mackenzie's wife?” 

“ Yes,” quietly, as he bent over his brushes. 
“A handsome woman, isn’t she? How peo¬ 
ple did protest against that marriage, to be Bure! 
And yet see how it has turned out! Popular 
opinion is obliged to concede that Mackenzie is a 
lucky man. They have two of the loveliest chil¬ 
dren in London, and their mother is a sort of 
Cordelia. And Mackenzie is honestly in love 
with her yet. It is quite a romantic affair. 
They say she spent years in educating herself, 
merely through her love for him. It was not 
easy for her at first, though. The elect were so 
much against her. There was even a legend that 
Mackenzie once fought a duel with a fellow who 
had hinted at some scandal concerning her. I 
never heard who the other man was. Mackenzie 
was so fearless and determined about it, that 
people were afraid to speak, and at last nobody be¬ 
lieved. He is a courageous fellow, that Macken¬ 
zie, and a generous fellow, too. Everybody likes 
him.” 

“ Yes,” said Benedict. “ He is a generous fel¬ 
low; generous beyond most men’s comprehen- 
: sion. He deserves his happiness, God knows.” 


COME BACK! 

BT HOWARD MELVILLE. 


Gome back! the day is dark and cold; 

The rain is falling sad and slow; 

And o’er the barren fields and hills 
The lost wind wanders to and fro. 

Like some pale spirit of the dead, 

That comes bock moaning from the shades. 
The blasted pines wail o'er the storm, 

And fast the waning daylight fades. 


Another night is drawing on, 

Yet thou art far away, and I 
Press close my face against the pane, 
And gaze upon the storm, and sigh. 

And still the heart you doubted then, 
Bowed down in grief, waits on for thee ; 
The love has never died that bloomed— 
My soul still sighs, come back to me! 
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OUR CALICO PARTY AT “AZALEA”. 


BT META H. BIDS. 


Thebe was to be a calico party at “ Azalea,” 
an unoccupied house of Mr. Chester's, on the 
river, a mile or two below his plantation. I, Miss 
Nancy, (my surname is never used by anybody, 
so I might as well leave it out here,) had prom¬ 
ised— i was sorry for it afterward—to go and 
look after the girls. It had been raining all day, 
but at sunset the clouds broke away, and there 
was a glorious western sky behind the moun¬ 
tains. 

The girls had wandered into my room perpetu¬ 
ally that afternoon, to ask if I thought it was 
going to rain forever—that is, all the evening, 
and so spoil their plans. Not moved with ex¬ 
citement at the prospect of capering over the 
uncertain floors of “ Azalea” with Joe, or Em- 
lyn, or Henry, or Will, or Hugh; not being sub¬ 
dued by the calm superiority of Mr. Ferrers; 
not bewitched, in any way, by that languid, mys¬ 
terious stranger, I replied that I thought it 
would. It had always done so when I was young, 
and there w as no reason to think that the weather 
had relaxed in its grim aversion to pleasure- 
parties. 

But as I have said, there was a clear sunset, 
and the moon rose early. I told the girls that 
I thought they had better give up the dance for 
that evening, that the roads would be muddy, 
and the old house probably damp. 

Nobody agreed with me but little Betsy, and 
she was to stay at home, anyhow. 

We were to go on foot. Old Ginger had cut 
her foot with a stone, which she regularly did 
when she was wanted. The sandy path on the 
river bank was not wet, and if I had not set out 
with the impression of being hardly used about 
old Ginger, the walk would have been pleasant, 
lizzie being a useful person, started out long 
before in somebody’s buggy, (if there was a 
buggy, Lizzie always was in it if the horse was,) 
to ** see about things,” she said. There was 
probably one member of the Burton family who 
likewise had left his mother’s roof-tree at an 
early hour, to “ see about things,” too. Jack, 
who was fourteen, and of a scornful humor, 
stalked ahead. I asked Jack if he intended to 
dance? “No, not I! I don’t know anything 
about dancing. I m just goin’ down to see what 
those boys will do I” was his cat’s-like reply. 

But Jack, I observed, had not been above ac¬ 


cepting one of his sister’s cravats, when she 
proffered it doubtfully. Hugh carried my shawl 
and his sister’s, and helped pretty Madge over 
the rough places with the well-known brotherly 
art which says plainly, “ I’m very kind and 
good-natured, you know, carrying your shawl, 
and all that, but don’t you ask me to do any¬ 
thing more.” 

Presently a spring-wagon flashed by, brimming 
with Burtons, laughing and singing ; then a car¬ 
riage ; something was shrieked at us, which we 
did not hear; but, after that carriage, there was 
no holding Hugh. 

The house at Azalea was close by the river, 
embowered in river birches, rhododendrons, and 
the Azalea bushes, whose tropical, sweet, white 
flowers named the place. 

We were the last to arrive; and Tom, and 
Dick were already tuning up their fiddles and 
banjos. The girls were flying about, looking 
pretty and sweet in their calico dresses ; that is, 
those who were pretty, anyhow; and those who 
wern’t pretty, stood a good chance of being taken 
for what they were not, for the only light was 
shed by a row of tallow-candles in tin candle¬ 
sticks, on the mantel-piece. Not a choir had 
those heedless young people brought. 

If it had not been for Joe Burton, and a keg, 
and a board, Miss Nancy, the chaperon, would 
have been consigned to obscurity and the stair¬ 
steps. The girls had each adorned her simple 
dress with the friskiest of fancy aprons, and 
they had furthermore brought, tied up in paper- 
parcels, cravats made to match their aprons; 
and the young men were to draw these cravats 
to find their partners for the first dance. 

Janie Chester was looking provokingly pretty, 
as usual. The girl’s beauty was warm and sweet; 
beauty warmed by the sun, not browned, but 
warmed and flushed like fruit—“ Pomegranate 
blossom, heart of fire,” I found myself saying, 
softly. Janie was leaning against the door, not 
talking much. Janie never talked much, (I think 
that was why the men liked her,) but what she 
did say went a long way, when it was helped 
by a blush, and smile, and lowering of her dusky 
eyes. 

Hugh, with a daring that was not even skin- 
deep, was making believe to open one end of the 
parcel she twirled in her brown hands. Janie 
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did not notice his encroachments until they be¬ 
came too pronounced. 

“Oh, do stop, Hughl” she cried, giving the 
parcel a jerk. “ Do you suppose I want you to 
get my cravat?” 

Poor Hugh colored, and fell back. Emlyn Dray¬ 
ton, always self-assured, sauntered up. “ Cousin 
Janie,” I heard him say, “ twist your cravat into 
a three-cornered affair, so I shall know it. I 
really would like to dance this first set with 
you.” 

“ Why, no, Emlyn,” she said, giving him an 
arch look from under her thick, black eyelashes, 
“ I can’t do that. Miss Nancy says we are to 
be strictly honest, and that wouldn’t be fair, 
you know.” 

“ Leave that to me, my fair cousin, I’ll settle 
that.” 

“ But I can’t cheat, you know, Emlyn ?” 

Now, I knew that Janie was not going to let 
Emlyn, any more than Hugh, have her cravat, 
if she could help it. But I walked away, vexed 
with her never-ending coquetries. Why need 
she have been so curt to Hugh ? Handsome 
Hugh—worth a dozen such as Emlyn. Hugh 
had loved Janie, and the ground she walked on, 
ever since he had loved anything; and Janie 
knew it, and treated him as she pleased. When 
none of her other admirers were nigh, the girl 
would laugh at his sayings, and say, “ Hugh, 
carry my hat,” and “ Hugh, help me,” and, 
“Hugh this,” and “ Hugh that,” in the softest 
voice, until the great, manly, credulous fellow 
was coloring and trembling all over with pleasure. 

Emlyn Drayton, though certainly an admirer, 
was not of that stamp. He was the sort of man 
who wore his Alpine hat a little on one side, and 
was proud of his small feet and hands, and liked 
to carry a flower in his coat, and walked with a 
slight swagger, when he did walk, for he pre¬ 
ferred to ride. Emlyn had been to the city, and 
thought he understood the ways of women; so, 
Janie took a pride in securing him in her train, 
rustic coquette that she was. 

And now Dick’s banjo was thumping impa¬ 
tiently, as the drawing took place, from a hat I 
held behind me. Joe Burton, ever lucky, pulled 
out’ Lizzie’s cravat. Will Chester, whose eyes 
and thoughts were always upon our lovely Madge, 
fell to the lot of an indescribable young woman, 
who was glad to get him. Hugh found himself 
paired with a damsel who had strung five or six 
yards of wax beads about her, and garlanded 
her hair with an artificial wreath. When Em¬ 
lyn’s turn came, I glanced at Janie. She was 
not thinking of us and our drawings, evidently, 
but was watching the door. 1 


| “ Miss Nancy, you serve me hardly,” said Em- 

| lyn. “ There’s nothing left in the hat. Where’s 
! my share?” 

| “ Come !” cried I. “ What’s all this ? Here’s 

| an odd man. Have you all put your cravats in ?” 

! “Janie Chester’s forgotten hers,” an officious 
[ miss proclaimed. “ Here it is, sticking out of 
j her pocket.” 

| Janie blushed, and murmured some excuse, as 
[ she drew it out and handed it to me. “ And 
here’s Mr. Ferrers!” cried a number of voices at 
the same time. 

“ Halloo, Charley ! Just in time,” said Joe. 
“ One cravat left for you. Emlyn will waive his 
claim. He can dance with his cousin any time. 
Can’t you, Emlyn?” 

“ Pardon me,’ ’ said Mr. Ferrers; “ but I have 
already a partner. Miss Lily, you have not for¬ 
gotten your engagement, I hope?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Lily Burton, calmly. 
“ Janie, will you and Emlyn be our vis-a-vis t" 

“ And stand in the corner? Thank you, no !” 
And Emlyn’s partner whisked him to the other 
end of the room. 

This little scene astonished me. Mr. Ferrers 
was a young man of whom nobody in our neigh¬ 
borhood knew more, than that he had been board¬ 
ing a month or two at the hotel, in the little town 

of A-; and that he was said to have come 

there for the sake of the healthfullness and the 
supreme, still beauty of that mountain town. 
Most of the girls could have told you that there 
was fascination in the very quiet manner he had, 
and in the way he raised those heavy-lidded, 
gray eyes. That I know nothing of, but I could 
Bee that Mr. Ferrers was a well-bred man, and 
had a smile as beautiful as a woman’s, to lighten 
his opaque, dark skin. Mr. Ferrers had been 
accredited to Janie, as her latest conquest; but 
Mr. Chester, looking well to the safety of the 
comfortable sum of money that was Janie’s own, 
had taken a dislike to the stranger, and the affair 
was said to be quenched by the paternal disap¬ 
proval. However, when I had last seen the two 
together, which was at Lily Burton’s croquet- 
party, Janie had made all the girls and her 
lovers speechlessly indignant, by keeping Ferrers 
in close, confidential attendance all the evening. 
Now, here was the man, talking softly, as he 
he always did; but in Lily Burton’s ear, not 
Janie’s. 

Despite the perverse behavior of many of those 
innocent paper-parcels, the dancing went on 
gayly, to the merry music of banjo and fiddles. 
The old floor shook, and the dust flew. Doubt¬ 
less, the ghost of many a dead and gone Chester 
descended from the dark upper stories, to see 
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what was going on, and, once down, figured away 
wherever they could slip in. 

There was one face without a smile—Hugh's; 
though his partner. Rose Sawyer, was bent on 
his captivation. Rose Sawyer was in love with 
Henry Burton, a strong, taciturn man, who, for 
seven years, had steadily worshiped Margaret 
Blythe; and Margaret Blythe was now engaged 
to a young man from a distant county. This 
event, however, made no difference in Henry 
Burton's adherence. He rarely took notice of 
Rose; this evening, less than usual. So, Rose 
was fain to furbish up her weapons, and try 
somebody else. I regretted to see so many arch 
shrugs and glances wasted on my handsome boy, 
who could not keep his despondency out of sight, 
nor his eyes from his ungracious goddess. 

Between the dances were moonlight prome¬ 
nades on the high piazza. Not fancying prome¬ 
nades in the night air; having, moreover, no 
one to promenade with, I kept my seat; also, : 
my ears open. In consequence, heard many 
things that were not intended for them. There 
was a great deal of trash, not worth repeating. 
Then came a low voice, 

“ Won’t you dance the next with me, Janie?” 

“No.” 

“ Why won't you ?” 

“ Because I do not want to.” 

“ Just this one, Janie,” imploringly. 

“Do let me alone, Hugh. I do not want to 
talk.” 

“ Dance with me, then, and I will not ask you 
to talk.” 

“ I will not be likely to ask your leave, if I 
want to be silent.” 

“ Hateful girl!” thought I. “One good box 
would do you good.” 

Just then a couple passed through the door, 
and down the piazza steps. Another low voice, 
but distinctly audible. 

“ Then, remember, Miss Lily, you are mine for 
the next, too.” 

A silence. Then Janie’s voice, sharply, 

“ Hugh, I will dance this with you. Come, 
let us take our places.” 

Oh, that imbecile, Hugh! 

“ Will you, Janie? Thank you.” 

Instead of forming a number of small sets, 
these mountain lads and lasses danced in one 
large one—three couples abreast, and the figures 
were called out by one of the dancers. As long 
as bis spirit and ingenuity lasted, the set lasted. 

Joe Burton called out the figures of the next 
set; and his loud, cheerful voice put life into 
every foot. 

Ferrers danced again with Lily Burton. If he 


was doing it to try Janie, he certainly succeeded. 
The girl’s forced spirits died away, and she 
looked as dejected as her partner, who, tired at 
length of short, petulant answers to his remarks, 
ceased to make any. 

“Aha!” thought the cross old maid in the 
corner. “ My spoilt coquette, you have met your 
deserts now. Serves you perfectly right, for 
snubbing my Hugh.” 

“First couple to the right!” To the right 
they went, in a marvelous figure they had, which 
exchanged partners after a bewildering fashion. 
Lily Burton took Hugh, and left her partner in 
his place. 

“Janie, why won’t you look at me?” said 
Ferris. 

“What difference does that make to you?” 
she said, coldly; though I could see, from the 
way she moved her hands, that she was much 
agitated. 

“ Every difference. You know it. You know 
I don’t care for anything else in the world,” 
Ferrers whispered, hurriedly. 

“ Your actions do not show it.” 

“You understand all that, surely. You re¬ 
member our agreement?” 

“ You have kept it up rather too long,” she 
said, turning her head away from him. 

“ Far too long for me. I cannot stand it. 
Come and walk'with me, when this is over, and 
I will tell you all.” 

“ I do not wish to hear,” murmured the girl, 
though a deep color began to rise over her neck 
and face. 

“You do nor,?” 

Janie raised her head, to repeat the assevera¬ 
tion ; but, meeting his look, her eyes fell. 

“ I will come for you,” said Ferrers. 

Refreshments were served in another room. 
When I say served, I mean it with limitations. 
The girls ladled ice-cream from its native freezer, 
and fished out cake from market-baskets; but 
the cream was from cows that had pastured on 
Black Mountain ; the cake from Mrs. Chester* s 
ovens; and Mrs. Chester, as my Aunt Joanna 
would say, “made the best cake of anybody I 
ever eat.” 

The ice-cream set me to shivering; so, I 
thought I might as well shiver to some purpose, 
and take a turn on the piazza. How beautiful 
the place looked, bathed in the mystery of moon¬ 
light. The river plunged, and foamed white 
where it burst into sight, until it leaped the last 
black rock, and sank under the birch boughs, at 
peace. The distant, lonely mountain-peaks shone 
pale, like spirits. The azaleas were in bloom. 
Their fragrance floated up from the river-bank. 
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Dowd below a bend, where the river leaned too 
heavily, they bloomed whitest and sweetest. 
Here the light had stretched one white arm from 
the dusk woods, and clasped the road. 

While I looked, two figures emerged, and 
passed slowly across it, disappearing in the 
shadow beyond. 

“Who are those, Hugh?” I said; for Hugh 
had come out also. 

For a moment, he did not answer. 

“Don’t you know Janie, when you see her, 
Miss Nancy ?’ ’ he said, at length. 

“ And the man ?” 

“ That Ferrers fellow.” 

“Nonsense, Hugh! You must be mistaken.” 

“ I wish I were,” said the boy, bitterly. 

“They have gone to get azaleas, I suppose,” 
said I. But Hugh said nothing. 

Emlyn Drayton was wandering about with a 
discontented, lowering face; nor did it lighten, 
when Janie came in with Ferrers. How beauti¬ 
ful the girl was—paler than her wont—her great 
black eyes shining as if they had been out in 
the dew. She was literally covered with azaleas ; 
in her hair, her bosom, her belt. I will never 
forget how she looked in her pink dress, with 
the azaleas showered over her, scattering white 
petals and fragrance, as she danced. 

Ferrers was as calm as ever, but for a restless 
flash in his eyes, from time to time. 

When the set was over, I went into the other 
room to get my thin shawl. 

Some one was hurriedly pulling over the pile 
of wraps in the corner. It was Janie. 

“ What are you going to do?” said I. 

“ Sit on the steps,” Bhe answered, quickly, 
running past one. 


But I laid my hand on her arm. “ Janie, you 
are wrong-” 

“ Oh, no, Miss Nancy,” she said, not looking 
in my face, “ the night air never hurts me. I 
am well wrapped up, you see.” 

“ That is not what I mean; you know it, 
Janie.” 

She slipped from my hand, without answering. 

“ Get your places—the last set. Everybody 
must dance,” shouted Joe Burton. “ Jack, my 
boy, there’s no escape for you I” 

“ Miss Nancy, will you dance with me?” 
blundered out Jack. 

All the servants pressed to the windows to see 
the last dance, and a wild one it was. Not until 
it was half over did I notice that one couple was 
missing. In the bustle of departure, Will Ches¬ 
ter came to tell me that I was to go home in their 
carriage, as Janie had said she would walk 
with Hugh and Madge. I thankfully accepted 
the proposal, for dancing with Jack was no 
joke. 

The Chesters lived at the foot of a hill, and 
we at the top, so I waited with them, until my 
party should come. 

In due time they arrived—Hugh, and Madge, 
and Jack—but no other. No Janie. “ She told 
us she was going in the Burton wagon,” said 
Madge. “ And us that she was going with you,” 
said Will. 

My poor Hugh ! How white he turned ! 

It matters not how long we took to know it, 
nor what was done, nor what was said ; this we 
knew, finally, Janie was gone. 

She had ohosen what is called a “run-away 
match.” Never danced she again in the old 
river-side house at “ Azalea.” 


“NEVER AGAIN!” 


BY HOWARD E. HOLMES. 


Neveb again ? Will his dear lips press 
Never to mine, in loving caress? 

No fond expression of tenderness 
Ere come my desolate heart to bless ? 

“Never again 1" 

Shall I list, In my loneliness, year by year, 
For a voice I would give my life to hear? 

A voice that has grown to my soul so dear, 
Will it never again greet my listening our? 

“ Never again I” 

Shall I miss forever the hand’s dear touch? 
(Ah! was there ever another such ?) 

Give ray desperate heart one hope to clutch— 
One frail, sweet hope, it needeth so much ? 

“ Never again l” 

Ah! The days will wearily come and go. 

And hourly add to my weight of woe ; 

For the dear-loved form I worshiped so 


Will never return to me—ah, no I 
“ Never again P 

“ Never again !*’ Ah, never again! 

My soul cries out, from its depths of pain; 

Till my heart takes up the sad refrain, 

And my lips repeat the sorrowful strain, 

“ Never again!” 

Shall I go through life, and never dare 
To pass my hands through his whitening hair? 
Or smooth from his brow the furrows that care 
And pain are daily deepening there ? 

“ Never again I” 

Will never the blessed light arise, 

Thut shone on me from his sad, sweet eyes? 

All sight is leaving the earth and skids, 

As the pitiless voice of my fate replies, 

“ Never again I” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

“Now, who’s dat cornin' up stream, settin' de 
water afire wid her close ? Nebber seen a wo¬ 
man in dese head-waters 'fore dls, and don't 
want to see ’em agin, scarin’ de trout under de 
banks, an' splashin' 'bout wid dem puddin’- 
tticks, as if she was a workin' butter for market. 
Now, if Sal has got out de ole boat, and is a 
milin' after dis darkey agin his depleted con¬ 
tradictions, she’ll git 'nuffof peakin’ and pryin, 
or my name ain’t Nelse Kingsford, de oldest 
darkey in de fust family in Philardelferer.” 

Here Nelse turned his frowning, black face, 
resolutely, up-stream, and seemed deeply intent 
on his line, resolved to give the partner of his 
bosom a cold welcome. The boat, for it was the 
old negro’s crazy craft, came rushing up the 
river at full speed, until a glow of the rich colors 
iW had aroused his suspicion, struck, quiver¬ 
ing across the waves, close by him. Still, the 
old man refused to turn his eyes from the dip of 
his line, but muttered to himself, 

“ She’s got on the Madras handkercher that I 
meant ter buy for her, 'speoting it to take my 
eye the fust thing, and make me obliverous ob 
her diserledrance. But she’ll see t She’ll eee !” j 
44 Ah, Nelse ! Have I found you at last?” j 
Nelse gave a start, that jerked his hook from 
the water. 

44 What, you. Miss Roder? Well, now, if I 
didn't think it was de ole woman spyin' ’bout.” 

44 What! Sally ? Not she. I have brought 
her lots of work to do; and while she was look¬ 
ing it over. Tan away with the boat.” 

• 4 He, he!” laughed Nelse. * “’Spect dat was 
de only way to git it. Sal thinks a heap ob dat 
boat. Jest as if I’d sot up a coach an’ six horses 
for her de fust time I sailed her out in it.” 

44 No, wonder, Nelse. It’s a splendid craft,” 
said Rhoda, pushing the bow up among the 
rashes and ferns, into which she leaped, leaving 
her warmly-colored shawl in a gorgeous heap in 
the boat. 44 Don’t let me disturb you, in the 
least. I want to see how the beautiful trout you 
bring to us are caught.” 

Nelse broke into another chuckling laugh. 

44 Jes as if dese speckled fish didn’t see you 


come up, jes settin de water red-hot wid dat 
shawl 1 ’ Mazin’ purty shawl dat is, Miss Roder. 

Yaller, an’ red, bn’ green, an’ lilac color, all 
matted up in heaps. Couldn’t tell dis ole darkey 
where he mought buy a bandanner for de ole 
woman’s head, wid jes dem colors in ’em, now, 
could ye, miss?” 

44 Oh, never mind about that, Nelse. I’ll buy 
one for Sally, the first time I go into the shops.” 

44 Now, will you, miss ?” 

44 Of course. Haven’t I promised ?” 

44 Suthen that’ll make der ole gal’s eyes wink, 
when she twists ’em round her head.” 

“The brightest and best I can find, Nelse.” 

Nelse drew a breath so deep and full, that it 
gsve a pleasant heave to his bronze chest, under 
the red flannel shirt, that scarcely covered it. 

44 Dat am jes what 1’se been a wantin’ ebber 
so long. Speakin’ ’bout Sal, she’s gettin’ ole, ye 
see, and I’se ambicerous to brighten her up. 
Dem yaller girls, down at de house has der 
’dacity to poke ftin at her close, right afore my 
two eyes; an’ I mean slie shall ’stonish ’em into 
good manners. Dat’8 why dis darkey takes de 
liberty ob speakin’ on dat subject.” 

“That is speaking like a good, loyal husband, 
Nelse, and Sally shall outshine them all, with a 
bandanna that has all the colors of the rainbow 
in it, if one is to be found in Philadelphia.” 

Here Nelse laid his pole on the bank, thrust 
his hand deep down into his loose under-gar¬ 
ments, and drew from that corduroy receptacle 
a shot-bag, with a handful of coin tied in at the 
bottom. 

44 How much am dat bandanner gwoin to count 
up?” he questioned, with a glitter of pride in 
his shrewd black eyes, as he began to untie the 
string. 44 Yer needn’t tell der ole woman ’bout 
dis bag, but her ole darkey don’t sell his fish for 
noffin. Dar, now ; take out ’nuff, miss.” 

Here Nelse held out the open mouth of the 
shot-bag, and revealed a nest of English coin, 
kept bright by constant friction in his pocket; 
sixpences, shillings, and a few half-crowns. 

Miss Clyde laughed, and shook her head. 

44 Don’t be scared to take it. Every one of ’em 
has got der king’s head on it, safe and sure 
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“ But I will pay for the handkerchief. Put up \ 
your money, Nelse.” 

The old negro hesitated, and still held the bag 
open. 

“ I will buy the handkerchief, and you shall 
give it to Sally.” 

Nelse tied up his bag slowly, and held it on 
his knee, just where his wife had placed a broad 
patch. 

“You see, Miss Rhoda, dat don’t seem like de 
carnubial present dis darkey impended to make 
wid money earned by de sweat ob his own in¬ 
tentions.” 

“ But you shall do something for me, Nelse,” 
said the young lady, flushing a little, in spite of 
herself. 

“ Oh !” ejaculated the negro, dropping the bag 
into the depths of his pocket again. “ Jes tell 
dis ole darkey what it am yer won’t done.” 

“ Oh, nothing, very particular, just now. Only 
I am sure you love the King, Nelse.” 

“ Lub der King? Don’t I carry dis pocket 
full of his picters alers ’bout me, cause ob de loy¬ 
alty in dis ole heart; not as I cares ’bout de sil¬ 
ver—jes de head on it.” 

“ Well, Nelse, the time may come when you 
can serve him.” 

“ What, de King, as old Marse Kingsford prays 
for ebbery mornin’ of his life; jes tell how it’s 
to be done.” 

“We Royalists must work together, Nelse.” 

“ Ise observin’,” said Nelse, with eager atten¬ 
tion. 

“ And watch the rebels closely.” 

“ Adzacly!” 

“ If one could be enticed to the right side, 
wouldn’t that be brave work for the King?” 

“And Marse Kingsford. Wei, wel, dis ole 
darkey am up to work of dat kind yit, anyhow.” 

“ Of course, and no one can do it so well.” 

“ Jes illucerdate ’bout how it’s to be done,” 
said Nelse, reflectively. 

“ You go about so much among families of 
both parties, Nelse? Carry home the fish you 
catch ?” 

“ Dat am de fact.” 

“And you are always welcome among the 
servants ?” 

“ Dat am de truf, Miss Rhoda.” 

“Of course you talk about the state of the 
country—that vile paper they have been reading 
at the State House, for instance.” 

“ What, der Procormation of Independence, 
what was a slap right in der King's eyes, both of 
’em at onced ?” 

“ Yes ; you know, of course, what people 
think of that wicked paper.” 


Nelse shook his head, doubtfully. 

“ De truf am, Miss Rhoda, folks doesn’t talk 
right out, as dey used ter. All Philadelphia riz 
up ’bout dat procormation, and sot der bells a 
ringin’ treason right in der face and eyes of der 
gentry. Yer see people am a beginnin’ ter climb 
on der fence—not as I is gwoin to hist myself 
up in dat persition, but they does it, an’ darain’t 
much ’pendance on what sich fellers say, no¬ 
how.” 

“ That is all true, Nelse; but the colored ser¬ 
vants hear what their masters say privately.” 

“ In course they does.” 

“ And talk it over with one another.” 

“ Jest so, conferdentially ; alers confidential¬ 
ly, Miss Rhoda.” 

“ Exactly! especially with a man like our Nelse, 
who has been a trusty servant in a powerful 
family all his life.” 

“ Dat am de truf, Miss.” 

“ And now has the confidence of every one 
when he goes about with his fish, and stops for 
a little chat in the kitchens.” 

“ In course, in course.” 

“ Besides, a man of that experience is sure to 
know all that his wife picks up among the ladies, 
when she carries her fine washing home.” 

“ Don’t mean ’bout dat. Wimmin mighty un- 
sartin. Now, I ’spect Sal knows a heap she 
nebber tells to nobody.” 

“ But you could manage to gain her confi¬ 
dence.” 

Nelse shook his head, doubtfhlly. 

“ Don’t know ’bout dat, Miss Rhoda. De truf 
is, der body servant of a gemman gets to be a 
gemman hisself, and scorns to take advantage ob 
de fair sex.” 

Rhoda smiled, pleasantly. 

“ But a gentleman who gives confidence to his 
wife, expects it from her. Now, you tell Sally 
everything, I dare say.” 

“ Not adzacly. Some things a gemman alers 
keeps in de sectary ob his own buzzum.” 

“ Ah, I am not speaking of such things as 
might make Sally ‘a little jealous.” 

“ Which she am,” muttered Nelse. 

“ But of such common subjects as every one 
talks about. Now, there is a house in the city 
that you visit every week, I dare say. The man 
who lives there is a true Royalist; but one of 
the most dangerous of the rebel generals has 
wound himself into the family, as he once be¬ 
came an inmate in that of your master.” 

“ Marse Arnold. I knows who yer mean, and 
de house he’s sot hisself down in, sense he cum 
to Philerdelpher.” 

“And you know all about him?” 
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** Nai rally I dox.” 

“ And the lady ?” 

“ The hanwome young lady what he has mar¬ 
ried T’ 

“ The lady ?” answered Rhoda, a little hoarsely. 
** Yes; though I am not aware that people think 
her so handsome.” 

“ As a picter,” said Nelse, who did not ob¬ 
serve the frown that swept the girl’s face, and 
nearly drew her straight, dark brows together. 

No matter about that,” she said, impatiently. 
4 * General Arnold is a rebel, and has entered that 
house as a spy. I want you to watch him, to 
fnd out all his movements, and her’s also; for 
it will not be long before she shares his treason. 
He can persuade her into anything.” 

44 If she lube him,” said Nelse, sententiously. 
44 Everything 'pends on that one pint.” 

44 If you love the King, Nelse, and would serve 
your master, observe these people well.” 

44 Ise listenin’, Miss Roder.’' 

44 Hang around the house, carry your fish 
there every day, find other excuses. There must 
not be a movement that escapes you.” 

“Is dat what old marse says?” questioned 
Nelse, uneasily. 

44 Your master has trouble enough of his own ; 
bat when danger threatens his friends, it is your 
duty to serve him without waiting for orders.” 

44 Jes let dis darkey take time to debilitate der 
subject in bis mind,” said Nelse, taking up his 
pole, and examining the naked hook at the end 
of his line. 444 Now jes set still, and watch ’em 
kdlorerm* on ther fins, under the shadder ob de 
broke leaves, while 1 ’tice ’em up, and remune¬ 
rate de subject at de same time.” 

• 4 But you have no bait, Nelse.” 

44 No bait? Ki, ki,” chuckled Nelse, leaning 
back, and tearing a ripe wild rose from a bush 
just behind him, in which half a dozen golden 
rose-bugs were resting. 44 Jes let me ship one ob 
dese afore 'em, an’ you’ll see suthin’ woth while, 
golly !” 

Nelse had handled his rose too roughly; for 
the lady-birds took flight in a body, and lost 
themselves in the grass. 

Rhoda laughed, half maliciously, at his dis¬ 
comfiture ; for his hesitation had offended her. 
But Nelse laughed also, and composed himself 
on the bank again, waiting patiently, but with 
keen watchfulness, until a great blue-bottled fly 
lighted on a thistle that grew out of the bank, 
and half-buried itself in the soft purple of its 
crowning flowers. 

With a swift dash of the hand, Nelse seized 
upon the fly, impale! it alive on his hook, and 
cast that upon the water. 


“ Now, jes keep still, Miss Rhoder,” he whis¬ 
pered, with a soft chuckle, 44 and watch ’em sail 
out from under dem roots and leaves. It’s a sight 
I kin tell yer. Thar!” 

Out from a hollow in the bank came the flash 
of pink fins, in quivering motion, then the mot¬ 
tled side of a noble old trout shone through the 
water, adown which it floated, dreamily, made a 
scarcely perceptible curve, balancing itself, as if 
to music in the waves, then gave a swift dart, 
and, lo 1 the beautifal creature flashed upward, 
and hung, quivering in the sunshine, with dia¬ 
mond drops raining fVom its fins, and its agonized 
sides all aglow with jewels brightened by its 
agony of pain. 

44 Thar!” said Nelse, laughing, as the sunshine 
poured upon his upturned face. 44 If that ain’t 
a shiner, I don’t know one when I sees it. Hatched 
de wrong fly, dis time, didn’t yer, now ? Thort 
yer would when I seen yer pusbin’ out from dem 
roots. Golly ! See him flap, Miss.” 

Rhoda was watching the writhing of the poor 
fish with flashing eyes; for she had entered into 
the full excitement of the scene, and was of a 
nature to admire the graceful curves and rich 
coloring of the fish, while she forgot its pain. 
Even when Nelse trailed the poor thing down 
upon the bank, and jerked the hook from its 
mouth, the girl looked on smiling. 

44 Oh, give it to me! Let me look at it closer!” 
she exclaimed, reaching out her hands. 44 Oh, 
there is blood on my fingers!” she added, cast¬ 
ing the pretty victim down in disgust, and wip¬ 
ing her white hand on the grass. 44 After all, 
such things are only good to eat.” 

44 And sell,” said Nelse, eyeing the trout ap¬ 
provingly, as it lay quivering, less and less, upon 
the bank. 44 Dat am a two-pounder, if not more. 
Golly 1 Dar comes anudder! Jes hush up, now, 
and see ’im cotched 1” 

Rhoda held her breath while Nelse gave his 
line, with crafty stillness, to the water. Again 
it was uplifted, with a jerk, and a fellow victim 
lay beside the dying trout on the turf. Again 
and again, until Rhoda became tired of the repe¬ 
tition of a scene that had delighted her at first. 
She arose, and looked toward the boat. 

44 Jes one more minute, den I’ll be ’bout 
through wid dis kalkerlation, Miss Rhoder,” 
said Nelse, taking another fish from his hook. 

44 Well,” answered Rhoda, impatient to be off. 

44 Well, miss, de kalkerlation ’mounts ’bout to 
what yer wants it ter. Ole marser b’ longs to de 
king ob dis country an* Ole England. Dis darkey 
b’longs ter Marse Kingsford, an’ Sally b’l'ongs 
to him. Darfore, it am de born duty, fast ob 
ole marse, den ob dis darkey, and, arter him, of 
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Sally, ter do jes what der king wants 'em ter. 
But what duz he want ? Dat am de question." 

“ He wants every loyal man to do his duty, 
Nelse. I have just pointed out the service you 
can give him.” 

“ Miss Rhoder, ain’t it makin’ lessness for a 
great gemman’s gemman ter sneak inter de pri¬ 
vate confolertations ob der gentry ?” 

“ It might be, Nelse, if that were all. But 
this man is a rebel, an enemy of the king, and 
of your masteir, on whom he has cast an insult.” 

‘‘ DatV nuff, miss. Don’t say anudder word,” 
cried Nelse, twisting his line about the pole, and 
fastening it with the hook. “Jes you wait.” 

The negro was in earnest now. From under 
the wild rose-bushes he brought out a long bas¬ 
ket, painted in checks of red and green, such as 
were made by the half-civilized Indians who 
drifted down to the cities with such wares for 
sale; and filling the bottom with a layer of moss, 
laid a row of his trout upon it. Above these 
he placed some long, cool chestnut-leaves, with 
tufts of sweet fern, and so packed the basket 
full. 

Then he walked a few paces up the hill-side, 
broke off some golden spray from a spice-bush in 
blossom, and gathered a handful of great blue 
violets from about the gnarled roots of an old 
oak. These he twined in with a cluster of wild 
roses and delicate fern-leaves, which he tied with 
a strand of grass, and laid upon the basket, 
turning his shrewd, bright eyes upon Rhoda. 
When all was finished, he said, 

“ Fish for de kitchen. Dem posies for de 
ladies.” 

Rhoda’s eyes flashed, and her foce flushed 
qpddenly. She comprehended that the emissary 
she had gained was going to work in earnest. 

Nelse lifted his basket carefully into the boat, 
and arranged the shawl for Rhoda’s accommoda¬ 
tion. The girl took possession of the seat, when 
it was draped, with satisfaction ; for her pull up 
stream had given such a strain to her arms, that 
she was glad to drift supinely down the same 
track, while Nelse allowed the oars almost to 
drag in his hands. 

If a more beautiful stream than the Wissa- 
hickon is to be found in the neighborhood of any 
city in the world, Rhoda Clyde had never heard 
of it. The picturesque beauty of the banks, the 
massive old forest-trees, rocks bedded in ferns, 
and cushioned with mosses, forming precipices 
here, and huge boulders there, broke up into 
pictures with every twist and curve of the stream. 
A keen love of the beautifiil was as intense, al¬ 
most as the more selfish passions in Rhoda’s bosom; 
and she gave herself up to that exquisite enjoy¬ 


ment which the aesthetic instinct alone suggests. 
On her way up-stream, she had been anxious 
and harassed with doubts. A stubborn old mind, 
like that of the retired slave, keenly observant, 
and educated in a strict sense of right and wrong, 
by the example of a proud, stern man, was diffi¬ 
cult material to work upon, even in her adroit 
hands. Though a slave from birth, Old Nelse 
had stored his mind well with facts, and was 
proud of the kind of education that such unlet¬ 
tered men get outside of books. Perhaps he had 
not been altogether blind to the sentiment that 
had existed during several previous visits which 
Gen. Arnold had made to Philadelphia, and 
understood something of the bitterness which 
I the girl strove so resolutely to conceal. If lie 
| did, that was a strong incentive to all the help 
| he had to offer her. She was a kinswoman of 
his master, very far removed, it is true; still, 
one the proud old patrician had chosen to take 
into his house, and make a member of his own 
family. Therefore, a slight to her was, in the 
old negro’s estimation, a wrong to every Kings- 
ford who had lived and died since the first of 
that name reached England with the Conqueror. 
In fact, it is doubtful if the abstract love which 
Nelse felt for a king, located, in the cloudy 
depths of his geography, as far off from any¬ 
thing he knew of, as heaven is from earth, would 
have aroused the old fellow into Buch active 
partisanship, as this idea of wounded family 
pride inspired. 

Rhoda had scorned to use this plea; and when 
driven to it, veiled her personal interest in vague 
: language. But since this hint had been enough 
to arouse the old negro, and feeling sure of her 
emissary, Rhoda gave herself up to the rare 
beauty of the scene, as she eiyoyed every other 
sensuous pleasure. 

There was not a cushion of moss on the rocks, 
or a wild grape-vine dropping to the water, that 
escaped her admiration. She had the rare fac¬ 
ulty of flinging any subject from her mind when 
its present object was worked out, and allowed 
no source of gratification to escape her from over¬ 
nervousness, or too much feeling. 

By-and-by Sally’s log-cabin hove in sight; 
lodged in a picturesque nook, in the hilly bank, 
its door wide open, and its tiny-paned window 
: overrun with wild sweet-briar, and morning- 
glories, not yet in blossom. Down on the banks 
of the stream Sally herself was hard at work, by 
a fire she had kindled against the charred side 
of an old chestnut stump, over which a brass 
kettle swung from a stout wooden pole laid over 
crossed sticks driven deep in the ground. On 
another stump, more newly cut, Sally had lodg- 
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ed her wash-tab, and with her arms deep in 
the foamy suds, was busy at work. She raised 
her head, and rested a hand on each side of the 
wish-tub long enough to take a clear survey of 
the boat, then gave a sniff, and fell to work 
again. 

“Well, Sally, I see that you have lo9t no 
time/’ said Rhoda, leaping on shore. “ Hard 
at work?” 

“Dat’s what pussons as have de misfortun’ 
to be born free niggers must * speot. Them as 
hasn’t no owner to assist ’em when they’re sick, 
and make fust-class loafers on ’em when they git 
ole, hain’t nuffin’ but hard work afore ’em to der 
end of der lives.” 

“But they have independence,” said Rhoda, 
“and that is everything.” 

“ Inderpenderance ! What am dat ? Every one 
u talking independerance, firin’ guns, and a ring¬ 
in’ der bells ;• but I don’t know what it is more’n 
de bird flyin’ inter dat tree.” 

“It is the right to work for yourself, live for 
joureelf, think for yourself, Sally.” 

“He, he, he!” giggled Sally, sweeping the 
suds from her arms, and dashing it into the tub. 
“'Bout work nobody ncbber tried ter hinder me 
from dat, sin’ I can ’member. Den ’bout libbin* 
for one's self isn’t bein’ better off dan de squir¬ 
rels and mushrats. As for tinkin’, dat is de 
ony ting de old man dar ebber wants to do in dis 
stablishment.” 

“ Look here, now, Sal, don’t yer go to dispar¬ 
agin’ de husban’ ob yer buzzum. Doesn’t he 
carry home your close, and count*der change for 

ve.” 

“Cany home de close? Jes, once’t yer done 

it.*’ 

“’Bout countin’ de change. Has I ebber been 
’hind hand ’bout dat ? Speak up afore de young 
lady, and say if I has, now.” 

“’Bout dat,” answered Sally, with a doubtful 
cloud on her rather comely face, “ ’Bout dat, 

Dow, yer does count, but-” 

“Sally, hasn’t I tole yer agin and agin dat 
‘but’ is a sneakin’ word sich as no born lady 
ebber flings inter her husban’s face? When you 
demits dat I count, dat’s ’nough.” 

Sally turned to Rhoda, giving Nelse the benefit 
of her back, with cool deliberation. 

“ Yer see, miss, dat dar man allers gits marl as 
fire ’bout dat countin’, ’cause his count an’ my 
befl is so conterdictin*.” 

“Don’t I figger it up on do 6late, Sal? Can’t 
rer see der writin’ ?” 

“ Dat am de tmf, and it makes me proud as a 
>ea-hen ter see yer a doin’ of it, jes like a white 
fern man of no color. But what I dejests ter is, 


dat it makes de money heft lighter ebbery time 
yer heap up de figgers. Dat is what I deludes 
ter, Nelse, and all I means to say is, figgerin’ is 
costly, berry costly.” 

Here Sally gave a shrewd look at the old dar¬ 
key, that brought his eyes to the ground. 

“ Yer all ere funning ’bout sich tings, Sal! 
But don’t. De young lady mought tink you in 
arnest.” 

“ Which I is,” retorted Sally, seizing upon 
her wash-tub by both handles. 

“Don’t!” exclaimed Nelse, seizing upon the 
tub which Sally was about to lift from its place 
on the stump. “Yer forgets dat yer husban’ is 
standin’ ’bout, an’ willin’ ter help. Sich hefts 
ain’t ’dapted ter de delercate constertution ob de 
fair sect.” 

Sally kept her hold on the tub, turning her 
face in amazement toward her husband. 

“ Jes as if yer ever did sich in yer life,” she 
said, with scorn in her eyes. 

Here Rhoda came into the scene, anxious to 
propitiate the spirited woman. She stepped into 
the boat, took tho shawl which had kindled 
Nelse’s admiration from the seat, and brought it 
up the bank. 

“ Here, “Sally, is something your husband 
wished me to select for you,” she said. “No 
woman at the great house has one with half so 
many colors in it. I searched every store in 
Philadelphia, to find one he thought grand enough 
for you to wear.” 

Sally’s black eyes flashed, and the strong, 
white teeth shone behind her thick, smiling lips. 
She took the shawl, spread it out upon the 
bank, and for a moment gloated over its gor¬ 
geousness. 

“Red, yaller, blue, green, all tangled ter- 
gether, a’most as big as a table-cloth, an’ soft 
as moss. Now, miss, tell de Lord’s truf, did 
my ole man buy dis s’perior article for me? 
Am it mine?” 

Nelse held his breath, and waited anxiously 
for the lady’s answer. 

“ He certainly bought it, and for you, wishing 
liis wife to outshine the common servants at the 
house, I suppose.” 

“ Dat am jes so,” muttered Nelse, greatly re¬ 
lieved. “ Dcm high-flyin yaller gals has had der 
’dacity ter even demselvcs wid de pusson as is 
de choice of my heart; consekantly, dat shawl 
is ’tended ter put ’em back ter de condition 
natur’ contended for ’em.” 

Here Sally gathered the shawl in her arms, 
and with it the stalwart form of her husband. 

“Golly! Now, am dat yer ’tention, Nelse? 
But I knows it am !” 
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Here Sally loosened her clasp on her husband’s 
neck long enough to plant a grateful kiss on his 
face; then, with a little shame-faced laugh, she 
turned toward Rhoda, and forgetting her former 
hints, exclaimed, triumphantly, 

“It’s allers jes so wid him, miss. No darkey 
in dese parts ebber was so ’tentive to de lady ob 
his lub. Dar, now, Nelse, yer can hist down de 
tub. I depreciate jes as much as if yer did 
more on it.” 

Nelse lifted the tub with an inward groan. 

“ Now, yer kin go inter de cabin, and count 
over ebbery penny in de ole tea-pot, widout any¬ 
body stannin’ by. If dat ain’t ’preciation, what 
am, I want ter know?” 

“Not till l’s brought up der rensin water, 
honey. Whar am de pail?” answered Nelse, 
warmed into generous connubial reciprocity by 
his wife’s confidence. “ Not till I’s tried dis yer 
shawl on de lubliest ob her sect,” persisted 
Nelse, forgetting the pail in his ardor regarding 
the shawl. 

Here the shawl was folded, cornerwise, and 
draped around the delighted Sally, who examined 
it right and left, arranged and re-arrranged its 
gorgeous folds, and at last ran down to the 
stream, which flung back her image like a mirror, 
and fluttered there like some immense tropical 
bird pluming itself on the bank. 

“ When I come again, you shall have a ban¬ 
danna to match the shawl,” said Rhoda, as she 
passed the woman, on her way to the boat. 
“ That is your husband’s present. The hand¬ 
kerchief will be mine.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

“You have spoken to this man. You have 
dared to disobey me.” 

“ Oh, father, I did not intend to I We met by 
accident, and I could not help speaking when he 
inquired so kindly after mamma. It would have 
been so ungrateful.” 

Mr. Kingsford frowned blackly on the poor 
girl, who had been brave enough to tell him of 
the few precious moments she had spent with 
her lover. The burden of obligations which this 
man had imposed on him was irksome enough; 
but, added to this was a constant dread that such 
chance interviews as were probable, so long as 
Barringford remained in the same city with his 
daughter, might lead to open defiance of his 
authority, and perpetual separation from his 
child. 

There had been a time when such suspicions 
would have been impossible to his proud spirit; 
but party feeling had deeply embittered him of 


I late, and he had gradually been drawn under axi 
influence of which he was quite unconscious. 

While his favor was withdrawn from Grace, 
and Mrs. Kingsford’s gentle influence weakened, 
by illness, Rhoda Clyde had, with the cunning 
of a serpent, but the apparent openness of a reck¬ 
less nature, gained upon his confidence, and, in 
a great degree, influenced his actions. This man 
was not, in his own nature, suspicious. Bitterly 
prejudiced he might be; and prejudice is, in 
itself, unjust; but the vices of a weak or small 
character were absolutely unknown to him. These 
things could only impress him through artfril in¬ 
sinuations, or apparently frank confidences, such 
! as poisoned the air he breathed, while that girl 
\ partook of its atmosphere. Common slander he 
would have rebuked; open charges he was sure 
to investigate. But Rhoda ventured on none of 
these. She hinted at confidences that nothing 
would tempt her to betray; at the necessity for 

I f great watchfulness on her part, that the honor 
of the family should not be betrayed, or suffer 
from the proud confidence of its head in the in¬ 
tegrity of those about him. 

The confession that Grace had just made con¬ 
firmed these hints into certainties, rather than 
abated them, and the blackness of many hoarded 
suspicions was in the frown bent upon that fair 
; girl, as she stood trembling before him, with 
; truth on her lips, and trouble in her eyes. 

“ This is open disobedience,” he said, sternly. 
“ No, father. I have said it was an accident.” 

“ People do not stop to speak without pre¬ 
meditation, and^cannot meet often by accident.* 
Grace drew her lithe figure up with a touch 
of true dignity. In her way, she could be proud 
as the man before her. 

“ Father, I have told you nothing but the 
truth. Is your own child likely to depart from 
that ?” 

“Once I should have said no; but treason 
seems to have crept in even here.” 

“Oh, father!” 

There was astonishment and pain in this cry. 
It went to the proud man’s heart. 

“ Tell me every word that passed between you 
and this specious rebel. Let me judge of him 
from your own lips.” 

“ I will, father, though it may offend you.” 

“No doubt. Goon.” 

“ I had been sitting by mamma a long time. 
She insisted that I had a headache, and must go 
out for a walk. I did not care to go. Indeed, I 
did not. But she insisted, and I left her, but not 
till I had asked Rhoda to sit with mamma while 
I was absent. So I went out Chestnut street, 
toward the green fields. 
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“As I walked,” she added, suppressing a 
sob, “ a man on horseback came riding up the 
road, and passed me, lifting his hat, and bowing 
low. It was Gen. Arnold. He rode on beyond, 
then dismounted and led his horse. The fences 
were high, but it seemed to me that some person 
was with him. Then I walked on, thinking of 
the time when he was a constant visitor at our 
house.” 

“ Why not ?” interposed Mr. Kingsford. “ The 
man never was more than half a traitor to his 
king.” 

“ You did not care so much for these weary 
questions once, dear father.” 

| “ Because I scorned the efforts these plebeian j 

' statesmen and generals were making. Because, < 
perhaps, in some degree, 1 liked the men. But [ 
rebellion is showing a front in these latter days, \ 
which all true friends of the government must 
recognixe with indignation. No man who fights 
for this rebellion, or speaks in its behalf, shall 
eTer find a welceme under my roof, or hold 
social intercourse with any member of my family.” 

Grace unconsciously clasped her hands in the 
appeal she dared not make in words. 

Mr. Kingsford saw the unconscious movement, 
and steeled his heart against it. 

“Well, I presume it was not to see Gen. 
Arnold ride by that you waited on the road?” 

“ Waited ? I did not do that, but was return¬ 
ing, when other hoofs sounded on the road. It 
was Mr. Barringford, coming toward the city. 
What could I do? Not turn back again, that 
would have been to meet him; so I walked on, 
never once looking up till he was by my side. 
How could I help speaking to him then ? He 
had been our friend so long, and, oh, father, I 
bred him so. Forgive me! Forgive me ! For 
if it is a crime, I am a great sinner !” 

“Foil are a perverse, foolish girl,” answered 
Kingsford, impatiently. “ Well, so far as this, 
you were less culpable than I supposed. There 
wzs no arranged meeting, then.” 

“ I did not dream of seeing him when I went 
oat. How should I? Had you not forbidden 
me to meet him, or to write?” 

Kingsford looked at his daughter keenly, some 
suspicion, half dispersed by her frankness, still 
lingered in his mind. But in his soul he loved 
the girl; and how could he look into those soft, 
frank eyes, and distrust her ? 

“Still you did speak with him?” 

“A few words.” 

“And those words?” 

“ I cannot repeat them all. One does not re¬ 
member,” answered the girl, blushing painfully 
under her father’s searching glance. 


“But he dismounted and walked by your side 
in a public thoroughfare ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And urged you, no doubt, to break over all 
bounds, and defy the authority of a tyrannical 
father.” 


Grace lifted her eyes bright with eager denial. 

“ No father, he said nothing of the kind. Nor 
a word that would have angered you. Only— 
only that nothing could ever change him, and 
that I was to be patient and faithful. That was 
all, except that bespoke so tenderly of mamma.” 

Mr. Kingsford turned away; that gentle girl 
had subdued the resentment with which he had 
at first accosted her. She followed and touched 
his hand. 

“ Father, you are no longer angry with me?” 

“ No, child ! Only be careful that nothing of 
the kind happens again,” was the relenting 
answer. 

The kindly tones in his voice brought tears 
into the girl’s eyes. She bent her head and 
timidly kissed the hand that lingered in hers. 

That moment Rhoda Clyde came into the li¬ 
brary with a book in her hand. Seeing the father 
and child together, she hesitated. But Grace left 
the room. 

“ You have spoken with her?” said Rhoda, 
gliding toward a book-case. “ No doubt she de¬ 
nied it.” 

“ On the contrary, she admits that Barringford 
met her on the road, by accident.” 

“ Only by accident,” rejoined Rhoda, with a 
faint smile. “ I fancied that she must have seen 
me. Now I am certain of it.” 

The frown came back to Kingsford’s face, and 
he began to walk up and down the library with 
unceasing restlessness. At last he paused. 

“ I do not think there is more in this than my 
daughter herself admits,” he said. 

Rhoda was busy at one of the book-cases, and 
hesitated to answer. 

“You seem to have doubts yet.” 

“ No, I never have doubts of one thing,” an¬ 
swered the girl, smiling. “ And that is, that 
great love can cloud the finest intellect in the 
world. We do not find a Brutus in every father.” 

“ You have seen something more. You-” 

“No, no. I only spoke in a general way; 
but it certainly is true that great minds are the 
most easily deceived. The low cunning, which 
is the wisdom of cowards and children, lies at 
all times beneath their comprehension. How can 
they guard against motives and actions so far 
) beneath the level of their own thoughts that they 
are never looked for?” 

\ “ You mean to say-” 
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14 That our dear Grace is terribly in love with 
this young traitor, whose will is stronger than 
hers ; and such accidents, as she calls this meet¬ 
ing, are at least dangerous, unless you have made 
up your mind to accept him as a son-in-law.’ 

“ That never can happen,” was the stem re¬ 
joinder. 

44 Certainly not, if you can help it. But-” 

44 Help it! Has a father no authority ?” 

44 Over a child who shares his pride, and feels 
the value of his position, yes. But a young 
creature, just out of the school-room, can hardly 
appreciate the inheritance of greatness, which 
she will prize at its full worth in after years. 
With her, love is supreme.” 

Mr. Kingsford had checked his walk, and 
stood before the girl, searching her face. 

44 You have been watchful over my child du¬ 
ring her mother’s illness.” 

44 Very watchful, and very tender of her. Can 
you doubt that? Loving her so much, and ow¬ 
ing everything to your bounty, how could I do 
less-” 

Kingsford lifted his hand impatiently. 

44 Do not speak of bounty, child. Are you not 
of the same race and blood of my own daughter ? 
There can be no bounty between us—at least 
with me.” 

44 But with me !” 

A slow pallor spread over Rhoda’s face as she 
said this ; and a third party might have seen that 
in those few words lived a bitter meaning which 
Mr. Kingsford was, in his munificence, incapable 
of understanding. The girl had said truly, there is 
something in the craft of mean spirits more dan¬ 
gerous than open strife, because greatness never 
stoops to the comprehension of such natures, 
and, where it does comprehend, despises them 
too much for prudent safeguard. 

Strong men crush serpents, but allow smaller 
reptiles to swarm unheeded ; yet the bite of a 
spider is sometimes as fatal as the fang of a rattle¬ 
snake. Even while looking into Rhoda Clyde’s 
face, her kinsman and benefactor failed to read 
the bitter feeling of dependence that turned it 
so white. 

44 1 am sure that you love my girl, and, being 
a woman, have opportunities of knowing what 
.is best for her. I do not wish to act as a spy 
upon the child, but if you know anything likely 
to lead her into peril, it is but just that I should 
be informed.” 

I cannot describe the subtle intonation of voice, 
or the deprecating glance which gave a vicious 
eloquence to what, in words, seemed a generous 
answer to this appeal. 

“ Neither is it my wish to betray anything the 


dear girl may do. If I have given you a hint 
of her meetings with this young traitor, it was 
against every impulse of my heart.” 

44 1 am sure of that, Rhoda. It does not be¬ 
come the men or women of our line to hold sur¬ 
veillance over each other: some better way must 
be found to break up this entanglement.” 

44 That can never be, while Barringford is in 
the rebel Congress, and my Bweet cousin in the 
neighborhood,” said Rhoda, with placid thought¬ 
fulness. 44 She cannot be safe from his pursuit 
in a city thronged with traitors.” 

A fox-like side-glance was cast upon the face 
of Mr. Kingsford, as Rhoda ventured upon this 
hint, and her eyes lighted when she saw the 
swift gleam of some new idea break slowly over 
it. 

“You are right. Philadelphia is hardly the 
place where a loyal gentleman can breathe free¬ 
ly, since the rebel Congress has been here; nor is 
a fair girl, with the prospects of my daughter, safe 
among the malcontents.” 

44 Any one of whom, under their democratic 
leveling system, thinks himself her peer,” said 
Rhoda. 

44 But where can she escape them?” 

44 Hardly anywhere, unless it be in the neigh¬ 
borhood of some city kept loyal by British 
troops. There, indeed, she would not only es¬ 
cape these rebel attentions, but meet the chivalry 
of England, peers, with the sons of peers, and 
might choose among the highest. But here the 
presence of such men is impossible.” 

Kingsford shook his head. 

“Our soldiers are just driven out from Boston. 
New York is in the hands of Washington and his 
hordes, and here the rebel Congress pretends to 
hold authority.” 

A faint smile crept up to Rhoda’s lips, but she 
suppressed it sharply. The time had not come 
when she could speak without betraying her 
sources of information. 

44 1 understand how hopeless the idea is, and 
did but speak of it as a possible thing in the 
changes of war,” she said. 

44 1 only wish it were possible; for the presence 
of these men, who call themselves patriots, and 
talk like emperors, makes this, my old home, re 
pulsive to me.” 

“But just nowit is the safest place,” saiu 
Rhoda. “ Except for Grace. The very safest.’’ 

With these gentle words, Rhoda Clyde left the 
library with the look of a person who carried 
heavy burdens with her, which she must shar* 
with no one. 

As Rhoda was passing through the hall, Old 
Nelse came softly in at the back entrance, and 
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made a sign, that arrested her with one foot on 
the stairs. 

44 Miss Rhoder, dat am de fust letter. De boy 
I told you ob jes handed it ter me, to drap in as 
I was a goin’ strait by der sloop as am ready to 
sail for York. In course, I was hangin’ ’bout, 
trid de fish; and dat boy was so blamed lazy, he 
vas safe sure to hand ’em over. Here it am. 
Look at 'em quick, miss, ’cause l’s bound ter git 
ter dat sloop ’fore she sails, ’cordin’ ter promise.” 

Rhoda took the letter, and telling the old negro 
to wait, ran up stairs. Once in her own room, 
she locked the door, went to h,er desk, and tak¬ 
ing a pen-knife from it, passed the blade dex¬ 
terously under the dainty little seal, on which 
some fanciful device was pressed into the pale- 
green wax. Her hand had been steady enough 
as she performed this treacherous act, but it 
shook like a reed as she unfolded the letter, 
and read it swiftly from beginning to end. 
Twice she read it through, with growing excite¬ 
ment, then careftilly fastened the seal again ; 
and, softly unlocking the door, ran noiselessly 
down stairs. 

“ Here, Nelse, is the letter. I only wanted to 
see who it was for. Be sure and give it to the 
right person, and in time, and say nothing.” 

“Ole Nelse hain’t forgot ’bout dat shawl, miss. 
I ’dare, Sal’s jes gone crazy ober it!” 

** Never mind, never mind. Make haste with 
the letter 

While Nelse was fastening the letter under the 
lining of his old three-cornered hat, Rhoda hur¬ 
ried up stairs again, flung herself on the couch, 
znd clasping both hands over her head, reviewed 
its contents in her mind with keen satisfaction. 

“ Does he know of this ? If not, I have a new 
net to weave. If yes, the old idea is easy enough. 
Oh, it is wonderful, when one is resolved on a 
thing, how events crowd toward it I Who would 
have believed this ? It may chance that my fair 
lady will do half my work. At any rate, I thank 
ber! I thank her!” 

L T p from the couch Rhoda sprang, too keenly 
excited for rest in any form, and roved around 
the room, passing back and forth in feverish 


haste, her cheeks burning with hot carnation, 
and her eyes full of subtle flame. Sometimes 
she would clasp and unclasp her hands as she 
walked; sometimes fold them together tightly, 
and fall into thought, smiling always, and at 
times breaking into a low laugh. 

By-and-by she calmed herself, and went softly 
to Mrs. Kingsford’s room, where Grace sat with 
her mother. 

They were talking of the new trouble that had 
fallen upon the girl, and sat, with clasped hands, 
tenderly regarding each other, when Rhoda earns 
in, and softly cast her arms around the girl. 

14 Don’t fret about it, darling,” she said. 41 1 
saw all that happened, myself, and told your 
father about it, after he had heard from some 
mischief-maker. He believes all that you said, 
now.” 

The color mounted into the pale face of Mrs. 
Kingsford, and burned up into the girl’s fore, 
head. Both felt the sting of this speech, and a 
thrill of indignation passed from one white hand 
to the other. Did Mr. Kingsford doubt Grace, 
and believe Rhoda ? 

44 1 was walking out; for, after listening at the 
door here, I felt sure that our sweet mother slept, 
and would not disturb her. Well, I followed, 
intending to join you, Grace, when Mr. Bor- 
ringford rode up. Then I turned down the 
cross-road.” 

44 Down which General Arnold was riding,” 
said Grace, quickly; for she remembered that 
tliis officer had dismounted in the road, and 
seemed to be conversing with some one. 

“Was he? Then he must have ridden fast; 
for I saw nothing of him,” answered Rhoda, in 
whose face the color deepened. 44 But who is that 
coming now ? Some horseman at a swift gallop. 
He turns this way! He passes between the 
lions I It is some one with news !” 

Grace sprang to her feet. Mrs. Kingsford 
arose fully from her couch, and looked through 
the window, wondering. Both girls hurried down 
stairs, and reached the hall just as the door 
opened, and the horseman leaped from his saddle. 
(to be continued.) 
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Down bj her grave ia tinging 
A bird in plumage gray; 

Hit tone# tad memory bringing 
Of her, the loved, away. 

8ing eoflly 1 Oh, ring sweetly! 

Make music o’er her grave; 
’Hong dairies nodding meekly, 
Where grass and violets wave. 


O’er head a weeping willow 
Waves gently to and fro; 
While I, above her pillow, 
Bend in my grief and woe. 


She’s safe! My babe ia sleeping, 
With hands clasped softly o’er 
A bosom, where the heart-throbs 
Are hushed forevermore. 
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A COTTAGE TRAGEDY. 

BY BLLA BODMAN CHUBCH. 


It wa 9 a finished poem, that cottage; made, 
too, like a poem, out of nothing; converted from 
a sort of shanty on the edge of the woods, the 
residence of a wild Arab tribe of O’Flaherty’s, 
whose over-full quiver of the poor man’s blessings 
were a constant affliction to their neighbors, to a 
rustic lodge, where poets and artists might rejoice 
to live. We had done it all ourselves, too, and 
done it well, because we were women. 

We had been obliged, of course, to see a greasy 
coat or two hung on our front fence for days in 
succession, while the owners put our very irregu¬ 
lar grounds into some sort of order; and trees 
had to be -hewn down here and there, every 
stump of which was instantly converted into a 
rustic flower-vase; and the garden had to be 
laid out and planted first, to give us a fair start. 
One obstinate rocky mound, that could neither 
be moved nor ignored, was, by a sudden flash of 
inspiration, transmuted into a rockery. Ferns, 
and all manner of pretty wild things, were 
planted over it; and we congratulated each 
other upon being on the outskirts of the woods. 
Afterward, however, we changed our minds. 
The wild things took kindly to the soil, and in 
many instances, w'ere prettier than what we 
bought of the florist. 

Meanwhile, our house was unique, and so 
pretty, as we told each other every hour in the 
day. We had furnished it principally with pack¬ 
ing-boxes, with the addition of a few such trifles 
as creton, small mattresses, Swiss muslin, pink 
and blue ribbons, etc., and thereby developed a 
gift for upholstering that, but for the circum¬ 
stance of going to housekeeping with next to 
nothing to spend for furniture, might have kept 
company with that countless array of gems of 
purest ray serene, and flowers that are born to 
blush unseen. To be sure, the nature of our be¬ 
longings required us to move among them os 
carefully as though they had been made of glass, 
or were likely to vanish like the baseless fabric 
of a dream; and each day was sandwiched be¬ 
tween an immense amount of folding and unfold¬ 
ing, tying and untying, putting up and taking 
down ; but, so far as mere prettiness went, they 
were certainly very pretty. 

It was really exciting to take old kitchen 
chairs, and paint them a bright vermilion, put¬ 
ting in seats of broad scarlet and white worsted 
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braid; or to convert a fossil remain from som 
one’s great-grandmother’s parlor into an eboni 
affair, with a stripe of dead gold. But dabbling 
in vermilion is almost as dangerous as the tiger' 
taste of blood, and w r e found it difficult to refraii 
from giving everything a coat of melted sealing 
wax. Shellac, too, is a delusion and a snare 
and one of us was found walking in her sleep 
with the varnish-bottle and brush in hand, jus 
about to try its virtues on the countenance o 
her unsuspicious relative. 

Aside from our creative faculties, our cottag< 
may be said to have been furnished from othei 
people’s garrets; and while collecting togethei 
our household gods, we found ourselves casting 
covetous eyes on every piece of furniture that 
looked at all out of the common way. The pos 
sessive pronoun, applied to a local habitation, 
was particularly fascinating to Bohemians like 
ourselves, who had hitherto haunted city board¬ 
ing-houses, until the obliging demise of a distant 
relative somewhere in the western wilds put us 
in possession of an elegant insufficiency, on the 
strength of which we became landed proprietors; 
for the cottage was offered to us for 4 ‘ a mere song,” 
and we had strong hankerings after a roof oi 
our own. 

So, after singing the song, which meant mak¬ 
ing quite a hole in our bank-stock, we set about 
transforming our purchase with such womanly 
energy, that we were soon regarded as the espe¬ 
cial torments of all the shiftless men in the 
neighborhood, who professed to do odd jobs. 
They did not like being interrupted in the amus¬ 
ing occupation of twirling their thumbs to do 
things right off, or not at all. ‘-Just like wo¬ 
men I” they grumbled; and, with an injured 
expression of countenance, they crawled about 
their tasks, and accomplished about as much in 
a day as we eould have done in two hours, had 
we been gifted with the physical strength. 

But things got done somehow; and having 
worked like bees inside of the house, and pro¬ 
vided ourselves with the traditional “ respectable 
\ woman,” who seems to be the indispensable 
| appendage to such households, we were ready 
to stop existing, and begin to live. So delicious 
; as that first meal, under our own roof, tasted, 
j though it consisted of bread and butter, and 
j round hearts, eaten off a packing-box; and we 
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felt very much like children playing “ baby- 
house.” 

By-and-by, visitors came; visitors fVom palatial 
mansions, who assured us that our little nest was 
charming; “so like things one sees abroad." 
But one lady, an envious sort of person, after 
glancing rather superciliously at our rockery 
end ferns, and other rural belongings, asked, 
carelessly, 

“And you don’t feel afraid here, with all 
these dark woods so near?" 

“Afraid!" We laughed at the idea. We never 
thought of such a thing. Every one told us that 
it was such a particularly safe place. 

“Everyplace is safe," replied the visitor, sen- 
tentiously, “until something happens." 

Now, wasn’t it hateful of her? We had very 
little peace after that; and although one side of 
the cottage was close upon the road, we could 
not forget that the other was in the shadow of 
the woods. It was a one-storied affair, too. 
Our sleeping-room was down stairs, and up 
Blairs was only an attic, where the respectable 
woman enjoyed the sound slumbers of the un¬ 
imaginative. 

On the night of the very day when we had 
been aroused to a sense of our unprotected state, 
our fears culminated. Dot pooh-poohed them, 
te be sure, and pretended not to be disturbed in 
the least. But the conviction that we were des¬ 
tined to have our throats cut in the Bilence of the 
night, was gaining upon me. I glared about, 
uneasily, in the moonlight; but the trees only 
cast quiet shadows over the road, and the vines 
tfembled a little in the night air. 

I was roused, finally, from a half-sleep, by a 
subdued sound of voices under the window, and 
an ague-fit immediately took possession of me. 
I shook and shook ; the very bed was shaken 
under me, and I wondered that it didn’t waken 
Dot 

The wretches outside were probably discussing 
the easiest means of effecting an entrance, of 
course, with the object of plunder, and I imme- 
<iiately ran over in my mind an inventory of our 
available possessions. “ Your silver, or your 
hfe.”’ would, doubtless, be the war-cry; and I 
thought, with a groan, of our great-grandmo¬ 
ther’s tea-pot, that had been an object of worship 
in the family ever since I could remember; and 
* hideous-looking idol it was. There was not 
nuch else beside spoons, forks, and a few trifles, 
frut if the worst came to the worst, we could 
Q*ke a stand upon that tea-pot. Perhaps we 
*d better follow the example of the lone lady, 
dio nightly placed her silver in a basket at the 
XU of the first stair-case, with a note requesting 


ing burglars to decamp quietly with their booty, 
and not molest the inmates. If we could only 
rouse Matilda in her attic ! And what a desira¬ 
ble sleeping-place that attic seemed to be just 
then ! But I dared not attempt to move. 

Presently, Dot whispered, 

“ Are you awake?" 

“Yes," I replied, with chattering teeth, “I 
have been awake for an hour." 

“ So have I. What can we do?" 

11 Bid each other farewell, like the Babes in 
the Woods," was my cheerful reply, as I drew 
the bed-clothes over my head, “ and depart this 
life with what grace we may." 

“Priscilla Driftwood !" exclaimed Dot, bounc¬ 
ing up in bed, with flashing eyes, “I’m perfectly 
ashamed of you ! Depart this life, indeed ! After 
all we’ve done to get settled in a home of our 
own. Let them take the silver, and welcome; 
it isn’t at all likely that they want us. But any¬ 
thing is better than this suspense." 

And Dot was fairly out upon the floor, and at 
the bcaufet , before I could stop her. The moon¬ 
light showed everything distinctly, and I felt, as 
I lay there shaking and helpless, that I was liv¬ 
ing in a story, and that all these incidents were 
purely imaginative. I read lately of a heroine 
who was described as “ a graceful young lady, 
with a wealth of golden hair." My sister Dot 
was all this, and much more, as she flitted about 
with the softening grace of moonlight upon her 
face; and, wrapping herself in a scarlet shawl, 
she grasped the teapot, and ran to the window. 

Two men were there, and a wagon—they were 
fully equipped for their unrighteous spoils ; and 
with a spasm of courage, Dot threw up the sash, 
and, thrusting the teapot at them, gasped out, 

“Take it quickly, and be off! There is no¬ 
thing else in the house worth taking." 

One of the burglars immediately raised his 
hat, and came nearer; the other stared at the 
apparition with a vacant grin on his face. 

“ Sure, an’ it’s crazy she is, intirely," he mut¬ 
tered, with a decided brogue. 

“ Go this instant!" continued Dot, getting very 
indignant. “ I tell you we have nothing else for 
you, and you have nearly killed my sister !" 

“ We are really very sorry," said the taller of 
the two. “ But we are in considerable trouble, 
and would be glad to know if there is any gen¬ 
tleman about the house?" 

“ None that is awake," replied Dot, with great 
caution, as she looked steadily at the speaker. 

But he began to laugh ; and, to my great 
amazement, Dot laughed, too. 

“There certainly is a mistake here," said the 
gentleman, who had changed his opinion as to 
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her being a lunatic. “We have met with a Beri- 
ous accident in the breaking down of the wagon, 
and were discussing the propriety of asking for ; 
help, not knowing that your house was occupied 
only by ladies. Pray, pity the sorrows of a poor 
young man, and forgive the alarm that I would 
not, for worlds, have caused you.” 

Here I came to the rescue, having poetically at¬ 
tired myself in a disreputable wrapper that should j 
have been in the rag-bag long ago, and with my 
hair screwed into an ugly little knot on top of 
my head; but of all this I only became conscious 
when it was too late. It did not seem enough that. 
I had been named Priscilla. I was fated always to 
appear at a disadvantage; while the name of 
Dorothy could not crush my more favored sister. 

We finally came to an understanding; and now 
that the veil of terror was lifted from our eyes, 
our burglars resolved themselves into a very 
nice-looking young gentleman, and his Hiber¬ 
nian charioteer—the former of whom had lost 
the night-train a mile or two off, and had en¬ 
gaged the latter to drive him to his father’s resi¬ 
dence, about ten miles distant. But Patrick’s 
vehicle gave out unexpectedly, and retired on 
the disabled list just in front of our domicil; 
and after discussing the matter awhile, and al¬ 
most preparing to spend the night in the road, 
they had just decided to pull our bell, when 
Dot made such an unexpected onset upon them 
with the silver teapot. 

Mr. Irving expressed his thanks for the article 
so generously offered, but could not see that it 
would be particularly useful in this emergency; 
and Dot retired in great confusion. 

The travelers were directed to a house of en¬ 
tertainment for man and beast, about half a mile 


off; and, with many thanks and apologies, our 
new acquaintance departed. 

“ I declare,” exclaimed Dot, as we sought our 
couch again for what remained of the night, “ 1 
have a great mind to throw that horrid old tea¬ 
pot out of the window; such an absurd figure aa 
I must have cut with it 1” 

“ You need not mind the teapot,” I groaned. 

“ Think of my wrapper 1 The first rag-man that 
comes along shall have it.” 

In a day or two Mr. Irving came, and brought 
his mother—a charming elderly lady, who seem¬ 
ed to take us at once under her wing, and con¬ 
doled with us in the most motherly fashion on 
the fright we must have suffered. But all this 
was to Dot, of course; I only came in as make¬ 
weight; for my hair didn’t “ ripple to my waist” 
on that eventful night, nor did I have presence 
of mind enough to put on a picturesque shawl. 
Such a picture, Mrs. Irving said, had been drawn 
for her; but I didn’t sit for the portrait. 

Our fascinating visitor went into quite an ec¬ 
stasy over the cottage, but said that she did not 
think it right for us to live there. Her son 
proved to be of the same opinion; but a great 
many shadows were cast by the event which re¬ 
sulted in the breaking-up of our coxy nest. 

Having a fatal gift for overhearing things not 
intended for the public, I, one afternoon, caught 
the words: 

“You told me, at our first meeting. Dot, that 
there was nothing in the house worth taking but 
the silver teapot. I quite disagreed with you, but 
I did not dare to say so then. Will you give me 
what I think the greatest valuable of all?” 

Of course, he carried off Dot. And that ended 
the tragedy. 


HERE AND HEREAFTER. 

BY VICTOR SMITH. 


What matter that the way is dark, 

And hushed may be the laughter, 

That sorrows often here abound, 

If joy but comes hereafter ? 

With weary step and aching heart, 

We meet some new disaster; 

We bear it all, though grieved we are, 
And hope for joy hereafter. 

Pleasures and pain are strangely mixed, 
Here, in this W’orld of ours; 

Tares often grow amidst the wheat, 

And thorns amidst the flowers. 

But think what joy for us ’twill be, 
Those earthly chains to sever, 

To drink the cup from dregs all free, 
And part from pain forever. 


Clouds often here obscure the sun; 

Our faith should grow the stronger j 

The suulight, sure, will come again. 

If we wait a little longer. 

Our burdens may be hard to bear, 

But grief may change to laughter; 

Though sorrow s often may come here. 
May joy but come hereafter. 

Father, to Thee we render thanka 
For many blessings given; 

Father, on Thee we loan for strength 
And guidance unto heaven. 

When we have borne our cross as fixr 
As Thou wouldst have as bear it, 

A crown, methinks, awaits us there 
If we are fit to wear it. 
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It is made of a very light-gray mohayr, serge, or 
cashmere for the foundation, and the trimmings 
are of plaid, either black and white, or any other 
combination that the taste may suggest. There 
is but one skirt, made very plain in front, the 
fUllness all being arranged in the back breadths, 
where it terminates in a demi-train. The trim¬ 
ming is arranged to form a square tablier, and 


is placed directly upon tne skirt. Xne folds are ; 
eat on the bias, and graduated. The bottom one, | 
which goes all round the skirt, is six inches j 
wide; the next fixe, next four, next three inches, j 
It will be seen from the engraving how they are | 
arranged. On the left side the skirt is held back ! 


a band two inches wide, as a heading, terminat¬ 
ing with bows and ends. The edge of the bodice 
is also trimmed with a ruffle, with a narrow band 
as finish. The sleeves should be made of the 
plain material, also the ruffles. Eight yards of 
Digitized by 293 


We give, first, this month, a pretty toilet for a j by bows and ends of the material, trim .ied to 


young lady, suitable either for home or walking. 


I matoh. The bodice is cuirasse, (Jeanne d’Arc,) 
cut very long in front and short in the back, 
where the fastening is. This, however, is op¬ 
tional ; it would look quite as well fastened in 
front, and be much more convenient. Our de¬ 
sign calls for a square cut at the throat, to be 
^ worn over a muslin habit-skirt. This also is 
i optional. A small fichu is worn over the shoul- 
j ders, and knotted in front. The sleeves are cut 
\ coat-shape, ruffled at the hand, and finished with 
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single-width material for the foundation, and 
eight yards of plaid will be required. 

On the preceding page is a simple walking-cos¬ 
tume made of tamise, or alpaca. It has two skirts, 
the lower one made just to touch and only three 
yards wide. It is trimmed on the bottom with a 



) 


broad-plaited flounce, headed by a bias band. j 
The tunic is simply hemmed or faced, and is | 
caught up at the back, and fastened by two 
groups of large bows and floating ends, the ; 
lower group finished by a sort of fan-shaped 
piece placed under the lower bow. Corsage 
“cuirasse,” finished on the edge like the tunic. 
Sleeves coat-shape, finished at the hand by double- 
plaited frills, with a bias band between. Stand¬ 
ing collar. Buttoned in front all the way down ; 
to the bottom of the corsage. Sixteen to eighteen : 
yards of material required. 

Above is a walking-costume of twilled gray : 
serge. One of those pretty diagonal ones. The 
lower-skirt is very narrow in front, and ties back 
^de gores: the back breadths, of which 
o, are somewhat longer than the last j 


model, and sloped at the bottom, forming a very 
small demi-train. For trimming of this skirt there 
is first, a bias flounce, ornamented by four rows of 



narrow worsted braid; above this, on the back 
breadths, are four poufs. The tunic is very long, 



made to touch the top of the flounce on the under¬ 
skirt in front, and is caught up quite high at the 
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back. It is trimmed with eight rows of braid. 
The corsage is a plain-fitting “Cuirasee,” left open 
from the waist. There is a standing collar com¬ 
ing down over the vest, when the corsage is 
further ornamented by two knots of bows and 
long ends of two-inch wide black ribbon. There 
is also another knot of ribbon upon the front of 
the tunic, just below the basque. The sleeves 
are quite tight coat-shape, with cuffs formed by 
the braid put on perpendicularly, over which are 
two pointed straps fastened by buttons and simu¬ 



lated button-hole. Four rows of braid trim the 
edge of the corsage, and a knot of long loops and 
ends of the ribbon are added at the back, to 
match the front, Sixteen to eighteen yards of 


EDGING IN 


material, four dozen yards of black mohair braid, 
four yards of ribbon, will be required. 

We next give a flannel school-frock, for a girl 
six years old. The skirt is bordered with a kilt 
plaiting, headed with a row of scarlet braiding. 
The double-breasted bodice is likewise ornament¬ 
ed with braid. Sleeves with plaiting and braid. 
Use gray or navy-blue flannel; if the latter, braid 
with white instead of red. Very serviceable, 
and will serve equally well for Holland or de bege. 

Next we give the front and back of a dress for 
a little boy of four years. It is of any self-colored 
flannel, and trimmed with rows of black worsted 
braid. It is exceedingly pretty, as we have seen 
it made up. 

Now that dresses are worn so plain in front, it 
is not possible to put a pocket into the dress 
without showing it. Therefore pockets must all 
be put on the outside. The one shown in our 



design is extremely pretty, and suitable for any 
dressy material. It is trimmed with two row’s of 
braid, and further ornamented with a ribbon bow, 
and netted silk fringe. 


CROCHET. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials : Wool of two colors. 
Make a chain the width required. 



1st Row (with white wool:) One treble in the 
first, * two chain, passover two, one treble in the 
next; repeat from *. 


2d, 3d, and 4th Rows: One treble under the 
two chain, two chain; repeat. 

6th Row: With a darker shade, * one treble 
under the two chain, two chain, one treble under 
the same, three chain, pass over two trebles of 
last row, one treble under the next, three chain, 
pass over the next two trebles, and repeat from. * 
6th Row: * Three trebles under the two chain 
between the treble, three chain, one double into 
the top of the single treble, three chain; repeat 
from *. 
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EMBROIDERED LOBSTER NAPKIN. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give a pattern satin stitch, or may be simply stitched; the shells 
for a lobster napkin, printed in the proper color, and fishes are done in point russe or single stitch, 
The design is worked on a linen napkin with and the napkin may either be hemmed, or the 
scarlet cotton. The coral pattern is worked in edges raveled out to form a fringe. 










No. 1. Half of Front. 

No. 2. Half of Back. 

No. 3. Half of Side-Back. 
No. 4. Half of Sleeve. 


No. 6 . Half of Collar. 

Trim with braid, three rows all round; one row 
down the front to simnlate a waistcoat. Fringe 
and buttons. 
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The drapes are suitable for ornamenting key- pale blue silk. The second design has a founda- 
baskets, work-baskets, etc. The first design has tion of dark blue cloth, the centre of crimson 
a fawn-colored cloth ground; the centre is of silk, fastened down with very narrow pink braid, 
violet velvet, edged with light blue braid. It is It is embroidered in satin, and long stitch in pink 
embroidered in long cording, and satin stitch in silk. The edges of each drape are pinked. 


SILK EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL 


INSERTIO N—D ARNED NET 
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^egive, here, a new design for these always sign must be darned on with shiny flaxen thread J 
popular affairs. Either coarse net or whitewash- if the latter, it can be worked with wool, 
canvas may be used; if the former, the de- 


INSERTIO N—W HITE EMBROIDERY. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



h worked on batiste or mull muslin these for trimming underlinen. They are embroidered 
-*ertions will be found useful for collars and in the usual manner, with satin stitch, point de 
freres • but if linen be used, then they serve sable, overcast, and eyelets. 














































































































EMBROIDERED 


HANDKERCHIEF-CORNER AND CRAVAT-END. 



BORDERS FOR JAVA CANVAS. 
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BORDER AND INSERTION IN DARNED NET. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Use mosquito, or coarse bobbiuet, and dam | the design in with coarse linen floss. 



INSERTIONS IN 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Dbessmakino at Home. —To mak6“Auld claithes look 
amalst as wcel as new,” is an important part of dressmaking 
in families where economy is a necessary institution. To 
remodel an old dress, to make it a success, is sometimes a 
difficult matter, and a frw hints may be acceptable to some 
of our lady readers. Take, for instance, a half-worn black 
silk and cashmere. The first thing to be done is to care¬ 
fully rip up both Skirts. The "black silk, brush and shake 
Tory carefully; then take a basin of water, and squeezo the 
blue-bag into it until it is almost black; add a tablespoonful 
of spirits of ammonia. Spread the breadths, one at a timo, 
upon a table, and sponge it thoroughly on both sides, then 
fold it carefully, and lay it on a clean towel. Proceed until 
you have all the breadths sponged; then roll them up 
tightly, and on the following day, iron them on what is to 
be the wrong side. By doing this you will avoid the stiff¬ 
ness which is so disagreeable in a cleaned silk. Do the 
cashmeres in the samo way, only hang them up in the sun 
until they are nearly dry, then take them in and iron out 
tho creases. It is always advisable to line an old silk skirt; 
nice crinoline should be selected, and each breadth lined j 
separately; then sew them together. Face with a narrow j 
facing of alpaca, and bind neatly with skirt-braid; the 
alpaca facing will throw off tho dust, and from it mud can 
easily bo brushed, whereas a muslin facing can never be 
nicely cleaned. 

For our next step, making the ovor-drew out of the old 
cashmere, our supposed homo dressmaker must be guided, 
as regards style, in a great measure by the amount of ma¬ 
terial she possesses, and the good condition of it. Having 
chosen the style of tablier, lay the pattern down on the 
material, and cut it out of the best parts. Some piecing 
will, no doubt, be necessary; but a little judgment and care 
will make this a success. 

Now for tho trimming. Nothing so well uses up bits of 
old matorial as tho fashionable side plaitings, now so much 
in use. Cut those always straight, and no matter how 
many joins, they will not show, if you are careful in laying 
and basting your plaits. Make them either a quarter or 
half an inch deep. Baste carefully, having previously hem¬ 
med them, and allow three times fullness ; then iron on the 
wrong side. Catch the plait to a narrow black braid upon 
the under side, each plait so as not to show the stitchw on 
the right side. Now your trimming is ready for disposing 
of; and here taste and the quantity must determine how 
and where it is to be put. If the old basque or Polonaise 
is much worn, freshen It up by adding a vest-like piece 
(made of some of the silks) down the fronts, and folds 
neatly, and tastefully arrange down the back seam, con¬ 
tinuing below tho waist, and ending in a postillion over 
the basque. The sleeves may be of silk entirely, with a 
cuff of cashmere. In these days, when all fashionable 
dresses are made of two materials, it is not so difficult a 
matter as it at first seems to bo, to make a now costume out 
of an old one. Contrivance and Ingennity will do a great 
de&l, if to these are added industry and determination to 
succeed. 


The Corset Bodice.— The richest costumes for out-door 
wear are now made with the corset bodice, which has six 
seams in the back, every seam extending the entire length 
of the bodice, and furnished with bonee to the end of the 
basque. These bonee are very slight and supple, in order 
that they may taper in at the waist and expand over the 
hips. This bodice gives the elongated waist, which Is now 
tho fashion, and displays a good figure to advantage; the 
danger, however, is, that it will bring about a return to 
tight lacing, and compression of the waist, so injurious to 
health. The back of this new bodice is quite as long as that 
of a basque bodice; bat as it has none of the fullness given 
to basques below the waist, two or three long-looped bows, 
made of the same material as the dress, are placed there. 
A jabot of lace is carried down the front, covering the but- 
tons, and, by concealing all means of fastening, causes the 
bodice to appear as though moulded to the figure. 

What a Ladt Says.— One of our subscribers writes to 
us as foftows: “ I was so pleased with the Centennial Slip¬ 
per, in the December number, that if I had been about to 
give up 4 Pctereon,’ I would have changed my mind and 
taken it for another year. But I did not think of giving it 
up, nor am I likely to. I would have given a dollar for 
that one pattern alone, and thought I was getting it cheap. 
I went to work, and soon had a pair of sweet little slippers 
for the Christmas tree. Then tho splendor of the February 
number I It quite eclipses even the December. If any one 
doubts, after seeing the beautiful picture of the Declaration 
of Independence, the excellent patterns, and tho high-toned 
reading; if any one doubts, I say, after that, the ability of 
the publisher of this magazine, certainly their doubts have 
been removed.” 

Our 44 Centennial Girr.”—The Frankford (Pa.) Garotte 
says: “ We return thanks for the receipt of a fine, large¬ 
sized steel engraving, after Col. Trumbull’s celebrated pic¬ 
ture—‘ The Declaration of Independence,’ tho Centennial 
Gift of tho publisher of Fetcrson’B Magazine to bis subscri¬ 
bers for 1876. The plate is very carefully engraved, with 
fifty-six portraits, and is a very fine specimen of tbe 
’graver’s art. It is a picture which every family onght to 
poese 3 s: and every family, therefore, ought to subscribe for 
Peterson.” 

For Fifty Cents Extra, remember, any subscriber for 
44 Peterson” (but no other person) can obtain either 44 Christ¬ 
mas Morning,’* our premium plate for this year, or any ons 
of our other premium plates. In other words, to oblige 
subscribers, we furnish copies of these splendid engravings 
at the were cost of the paper and printing, which is a nomi¬ 
nal price, for at retail stores similar engravings seU for 
five dollars. 

The Very Best.—A gentleman, subscribing for a lsdy 
in England, says: 44 While I lived in England, I read gene¬ 
rally the first-class monthlies there; but I think thatyoun 
U quite equal, if not superior to, and for general literature, 
for more interesting, than any of them. Indeed, I believe 
it to be the best magazine for the people there is published, 
and I wish it all the success it deserves.” 


« The Champion Magazine.”— The Chicksaw County 
(Iowa) Times says: 44 Peterson’s M agaz i ne for March is be¬ 
fore us, more beautiful than ever. We advise our lady 
readers to subscribe for this, foe Champion kuftes magaxm* of 
Ibo world.” 

802 


Qrvx Us Credit.— We have no otyection to any newspaper 
copying the stories in 44 Peterson,” provided wo are gieen 
credit for them, which, howeTer, is rarely done. As we pay 
for every story, we ought, at least, to have the credit. 
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icsmoxi to Clubs may be made at the price paid by < 
the net of the dub. If enough additional subscribers are : 
•aat, to m&ke up a second club, the person sending them 
win become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com¬ 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at any 
time daring the year. Back numbers to January can always 
be supplied. Go on making additions to your clubs. You 
cna soon till a second dub. 

m Sosx Without It.” —The Snow Hill (Md.) Messenger 
says: “No magazine ever published in this country has 
ever so firmly planted itself in the affections of the American 
people as Peterson’s. It is brimful of useful and enter¬ 
taining literature, fashion notes, household recipes, and 
valuable suggestions. No well regulated family should be 
without it.” 

Th* PitpiT Glove-Fittino Corset of Messrs. Thomson, 
Langdon A Co., Nos. 478 and 480 Broadway, N. is a very 
•accesBEful attempt to combine economy with style and suita¬ 
bility. livery lady knows how difficult It is to get a really 
well-fitting corset. In this article, however, a perfect suc¬ 
cess has been achieved: at least that is the verdict of every¬ 
body who ban tried it. 

Silver Ornaments still continue In favof. Thick, heavy 
gipsy rings for the finger, are now sold; together wit^i the 
stiver scissors for the chatelaine, which open out ihto a 
umight piece, with the circles at either end. Silver wrists 
into are now made of an oblong form, with pendent antique 
coins, and necklace of some dozen graduated rows of beads, 
with perpendicular bands of silver at intervals. 

Toll First.”— The Newbery (S. C.) Herald says 
“Peterwm for March is already received, and it is superb in 
all of its many features. * Pay Toll First’ is the cunnlngest 
and most natural picture we have seen In some time. No 
wonder that the magazine is so popular, for it is always full 
of good things.” 

Ws Pre-pat Postage, on all mail subscribers, remember I 
Up to last year, subscribers bad to pay It themselves, at 
their own post offices, at an additional expenso of from 
twalve cents to twenty cents each, otwr and above the tubterip- 
tkm price. 44 Peterson’Vis now cheaper than ever. 

“Cheapest and Best.” —Says a lady, “ I am a seven year 
subscriber to ‘ Peterson/ I have taken half a dozen others, 
but consider it the cheapest and best.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Agatha. By Mrs. Bloomfield H. Moore. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
JPhdadelpMa : Porter A Coate *.—Many years ago, Professor 
Hail, the eminent lecturer on Sbakspeare, while noticing 
some fugitive stories from the pen of this author, regretted 
that she did not undertake a task of more pretension, a 
novel of American society, for example. The task, thus 
su ggest ed, is here carried out. The scene of the story be¬ 
gins at Newport, is then shifted to Philadelphia, and is 
finally carried to Europe; but the principal events occur 
la America, and hence the novel is essentially one of 
American life. From the first, one sees that a moral is to 
be taught. The heroine begins with believing In the pos¬ 
sibility of a Platonic friendship between man aad woman; 
but she soon discovers that her fancied friendship is really 
love; and then commence the involvements of the story. 
Fortunately, In the end, the difficulties in the way of a 
happy marriage disappear, otherwise a broken heart, or a 
purposeless life, might have been the result. The Incidents 


are described with great vigor, the characters are well dis¬ 
criminated, and the pictures of fashionable lifo are particu¬ 
larly effective. The author, when she writes of what U 
called “ society,” is evidently quite at home. Every scene 
tells that she is M free of the guild.” Now, few novelists 
ever mix in the company of the fine ladies and gentlemen 
they pretend to know so well; and hence their descriptions 
are wholly imaginative, and very frequently the absurdest 
of caricatures. Not so those of this author. It is true that 
she is occupied, in “ Agatha,” principally with the “ faster” 
set of fashionable life; hut this is a necessity of tho story; 
her heroine, without being “last” herself, has to be thrown 
with “last” people, in order that the proper sequence of 
events may be produced. It would be a very great mistake 
to suppose that the conduct of those secondary personages 
in “ Agatha” is the conduct of any but a very small minority 
of people of wealth and position in America. There is no 
such license, as a rule, tolerated at either Newport or New 
York, Boston or Philadelphia. And no one know? this bet¬ 
ter than the author herself. It would be altogether unjust 
to her, therefore, not to make this protest against her being 
misunderstood. She writes for a purpose, and a very noble 
one; she desires to teach a much-needed lesson; and though 
we ourselves have little faith in didactic novels, we trust 
‘Agatha” will do good, as we know it ought to. The 
Volume is very handsomely printed. 

The Initial*. By the Author of “ Quito.” 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —There is a great deurth 
of new novels, that are good, at present. Writers of fiction 
seem to have exhausted themselves. Trollope is silent, 
Mrs. Oliphant gives us nothing, the author of “John Hali¬ 
fax” seems to have abandoned tho field. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers havo brought 
out a new edition of “ Initials,” one of tho best novels of its 
kind ever written, and efrie of the very few that, having 
been once read, is always fresh at a second, or even at a 
| third reading. Wo have Just risen from its re-perusal, and 
confess that it is quite as bright as over. In the whole 
range of modern fiction, it would be hard to find a charac¬ 
ter more original than that of the heroine. The “ Initials” 
is a love-story, but not a mawkish one, and it has the ad¬ 
ditional merit of giving vivid and truthful pictures of Ger¬ 
man life, so that It Is at once romantic and realistic. The 
publishers have brought it out in excellent style. 

Her Dearest Foe. By Mrs. Alexander. 1 vol., 16 mo. Neu> 
York: if. Hoyt A Co.— The novels of this writer are always 
exceptionally good,'-and this, her last fiction, is one of hor 
very best. The slights put on the heroine, by {lie hero,.be¬ 
fore she was personally known to him, and when he regarded 
her only as the successful legatee of his uncle; his falling 
in love with her, not knowing who she was; her revenge; 
her relenting, nnd tho happy ending: all this moko up one 
of the most charming stories of the season. 

Legend* of the American Revolution. By George Lippard. 
1 vol., 8 vo. Philada.: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —A work 
that had a great run, when it first appeared, some twenty- 
five years ago. This is a new edition, and comes in, very 
appropriately, this Centennial year. It will be road, by a 
; new generation, and will be found as interesting, by them, 
as it was by their fathers. It is full of stirring pictures of 
battle, and skirmish, and heroism, and suffering, in 1776. 

Miriam's Memoirs. By Mrs. C. A. Warfield. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brother*. —Mrs. Warfield, formerly 
*of Mississippi, now of Kentucky, is one of the most popular 
of the rising American novelists. We have frequently no¬ 
ticed her earlier fictions. This, the latest, is, perhaps, the 
best. It is handsomely printed and bound. 

Married Beneath Him. By James Payn. 1 vol., 12 mo 
Philada.: T. B. Peterson A Brother*. —A capital novel, by the 
author of “ Carlyon’s Year,” “ Clyffords of Clyffo,” etc.^etc. 
It is handsomely printed $nd neatly bound. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.-MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Mrs. Southworth’s Complete Works. T. B. Peterson & j 
Brothers, 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, have just pub- \ 
1 idled, and have for sale, an entire new, complete and uni- j 
lorra edition of all of the celebrated works written by Mrs. j 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth, tho popular American Female 
Authoress. This editiou is in duodecimo form, is printed 
on the finest of white paper, is complete in thirty-nine vo¬ 
lumes, aud each volume is bound in morocco cloth, with a 
full gilt back, and is sold at tho low price of gl.73a volume, 
or 80S.25 for a full and complete set. Every family, and ! 
every library in this Country should # havo in it a complete 
set of this new and beautiful edition of the works of this 
talented American Authoress, Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth. The following are the names of Mrs. Southworth’s 
complete works: 

The Missing Bride; or, Miriam, tho Avenger. 

A Beautiful Fiend; or, Through the Fire. 

Victor’s Triumph. Sequel to “A Beautiful Fiend.” 

Fair Play; or, Britomarte, the Man Hater. 

How He Won Her. A Sequel to “Fair Play.” 

The Changed Brides; or, Winning Her Way. 

The Bride’s Fate. Sequel to “The Changed Brides.” 

Lady of the Isle; or, Tho Island Princess. 

Cruel as the Grave; or, Hallow Eve Mystery. 

Tried For Her Life. Sequel to “ Cruel as the Grave.” 

The Christmas Guest; or, The Crime aud the Cure. 

The Bride of Llewellyn. 

The Lost Heir of Linlithgow; or, The Brothers. 

A Noble Lord. Sequel to “ Lost Heir of Linlithgow.” 

The Family Doom; or, The Sin of a Countess. 

The Maiden Widow. Sequel to “ Family Doom.” 

The Gipsy’s Prophecy; or. The Brido of an Evening. 

The Fortune Seeker; or, Astrea, The Bridal Day. 

The Three Beauties; or, Shannoudale. 

Allworth Abbey ; or, Eudora. 

Fallen Pride; or, Tho Mountain Girl’s Love.” 

India; or, The Pearl of Pearl River. 

Vi via; or, The Secret Power. 

The Curse of Clifton. 

The Discarded Daughter: or the Children of the Isle. 

The Mother-In-Law; or, Married in Haute. 

The Prince of Darkness; or, Hickory Hall. 

The Two Sisters; or, Virginia and Magdalene. 

The Fatal Marriage; or, Orville Devllle. 

The Widow’s Son; or, Left Alono. 

Tho Bridal Eve; or, Rose Elmer. 

Tho Mvstery of Dark Hollow. 

The Deserted Wife. The Wife’s Victory. 

The Lost Heiress. The Artist’s Love. 

Haunted Homestead. Love’s Labor Won. 

The Spectre Lover. Retribution. 

Above books will be found for sale by all Booksellers; or 
copies of any one or all of them, will be sent to any ono, to 
any place, at once, postage pre-paid, or free of freight, on 
remitting price of ones wanted, to the Publishers, T. B. 
Peterson Sc Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’” has had, for twelvo years, au average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in tho 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and Is thereforo the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 

Thousands or Ladies who use “ Laird’s Bloom of Youth” 
keep their own counsel,’and all their admirers suppose that 
complexions so perfectly natural in appearance must bo 
nature’s own. Sold by all druggists. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. IV.— Catarrh —Concluding Remark *. 

As before remarked, uo mother, or solf-opinioned nurse, 
should continue to treat croup or catarrhal affections, day 


after day, if the disease persist, but should yield np the case 
to the better judgment of an educated or experienced 
physician. 

Tho writer does not believe in tho habit, that some mo¬ 
thers are prone to fell Into, and even follow for life, of giv¬ 
ing Cox’s hive syrup in nauseating or emetic doses at every 
appearance of cold or slight cough, or croupy respiration, 
to the manifest injury of the delicate and sensitive sto¬ 
machs of their children. The tartar emetic contained in 
solution in the above syrup, independent of the sickening 
squills, is prostrating in Its constitutional effect, and dele- 
tereous in its local action upon the stomach; aud when 
continued for a length of time, or resorted to upon every 
slight manifestation of “ cold on the chest,” tends to impair 
tho functions of the stomach, destroy appetite and healthful 
digestion, and lays the foundation for dyspepsia in after 
years. 

The writer, and doubtless all observing physiciuns, has so 
often seen the pale, limp, sickly child, that has been 
“brought up,” as it were, on hive syrup, or antimonial 
wine, that he is forced to the conclusion, that however 
valuable this medicine has been, or may be in the hands of 
practitioners of judgment, it has been no blessing, in the 
hands of mothers, to the infant race. Some mothers arc 
known to vomit their children two or three times each day, 
and give purgative doses of castor oil in the bargain, every 
day or two, in the affections now under consideration. 
Most reprehensible is this conduct; for how can vitality and 
strength be maintained when the little food that the child 
may take under such cfrcum.stances, Is not permitted to 
remain long enough in its stomach and bowels to be con¬ 
verted into chyme and chyle, and he absorbed into the 
system to sustain the waste, or repair that which is lost. 

These remarks, though in a less degree, may be applied 
to those mothers who style themselves Thompeoniaus , and 
who have been taught, or who persuade themselves to be¬ 
lieve, that lobelia is safe and harmless at all times, and 
under all conditions, and may bo given freely with im¬ 
punity. 

As before remarked, prevention of disease is tho mother’s 
province and duty; and she is dorelect of that duty so long 
as she invites disease by tho manner of clothing her babe 
or child with sleeveless garments, and those cut away in 
the neck. 

When a child has once been attacked with either of these 
affections, especially croup, it is very liablo to recur at any 
period for several subsequent years. Every parent should, 
therefore, not only be acquainted with the meaus of pre¬ 
vention, but put those measures in force by adopting the 
following rules: Protect the child from cold or damp 
weather, particularly the north-east winds of spring, after 
heavy rains, and when the alternations of temperature are 
sudden and remarkable. Many tenant-houses in tho coun¬ 
try nro built in the side of a wooded hill, or shady hollow, 
near a stream of water or a spring (to savo the expense of 
a pump and well,) in which their “farm-help” are placed, 
to bo subject to sickness and annual rfocZor-MKs, wearing out 
the health and patience of tho mother, and depleting the 
pocket-book of the toiling husband. Those badly-located, 
cellar-kitchen tenements, are a nuisance, and should bo 
abated by legislative action, or taken cognizance of by the 
8. P. C. A. It is a difficult task, indeed, for the mother to 
raise a femily in sach houses, without much sickness and 
sorrow. But the floors of such houses should never be 
washed, in damp weather, without a fire, unless the young 
children can be kept off them. Croup and catarrh fre¬ 
quently follow general house-cleaning, for want of due care 
and prudence on the part of mothers; and “ colds” are con¬ 
stantly renewed from the same cause. 

Sponging the child predisposed to these affections every 
morning with salt water is beneficial, followed with con- 
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rfdcrablc friction, with the hand or coarse cloth, till the { 
•’:iu Li thoroughly dry. The clothing should be warm in 1 
winter, and during the changeable spring months; the 
neck always to be kept covered, and flannel worn next the 
skin, very light during the summer, but thick In winter; 
whilst hot rooms, and excessive bed-clothing must be 
avoided. 

Th? diet should be light, nourishing, but not stimulating 
or indigestible; and the bowels must never be permitted to 
become overloaded or constijwted in those predisposed to 
these complaints. Finally, it is advisable for those living 
in damp houses, or low, wet situations, who are rearing 
children, to get out of them as soon as possible. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

D* Betty Receipt in tint Cook-Book hat been lotted by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Irish St etc. —Take a well-hung loin of mutton, and a few 
kidneys. Cut the mutton In cho]*, trimming the fist off. 
Cut the kidneys small; flour, and put in a pan with a little 
butter, a good quantity of sliced onion, carrot, and turnip. 
Fry a light brown, add water, cover closely, and stew for two 
boon. Have some potatoes boiled, add them to the stew, 
and let them simmer a little longer. You may add a little 
essence of celery, or port wine, or catchup. But Irish stew 
is essentially a plain dish, and best served se. 

Dormers, ( Cold Meat Cookery —Chop one ponnd of cold 
mutton, three ounces of beef suet, pepper and salt to ta*te, 
four ounces of boiled rice, one egg, and bread-crumbs. M ix 
these ingredients well together, and roll in sausages; cover 
them with egg and bread-crumbs, and fry, in hot dripping, 
to a nice brown. Serve in a dish, with gravy poured over 
them, and a little In a tureen. 

Calft-Ucart, Roasted .— Put the heart In lukewarm water 
for an hour, then wipe it dry; stuff it with a nice and 
highly-seasoned veal stuffing or forcemeat. Cover it with 
buttered paper, and set it down to roast In a good oven, 
frum half an hour to an hour, depending on the size. 
Serve it with any good gravy. 

VEGETABLES. 

Steamed Rice. —Wash the rico well; let it soak about an 
hour in lukewarm water; stir in a teaspoonful of salt, bet 
the dish in a steamer, over a kettle of boiling water, and 
steam one hour. Stir two or three times. Add no water 
after it begins to cook: but when put iu the steamer, let 
there be as much water in the dish as will cover the rice to 
the depth of a quarter of an inch. If properly cooked 
this rice will be light, dry, and no two kernels will stick 
together. 

Spinach. —Pick and wash perfectly clean two or three 
pounds of spinach; put it into a sauce-pan, with a little 
water, and let it boil till quito done. Turn it out in a hair 
sieve to drain. Throw the water away, and pass the spinach 
through the sieve. Put a good lump of butter into a sauce¬ 
pan, with a pinch of flour. Mix well, add the spinach, 
pepper and salt to taste, and a little milk. Stir well, and 
serve. 

Potatoes a la Maitre dTHotel —Steam, peal, and cut the 
potatoes in rather thick slices, which put on a plate, and 
put In the oven. Melt a little butter in a pan, to which add 
a good pinch of chopped parsley, salt, pepper, and a small 
pinch of grated nutmeg. Put on a good Are for two or 
three minutes, stirring the while. Pour on the hot pota¬ 
toes, stir the whole gently together, and servo as warm as 
possible. 


Maccaroui .—Take a little fresh marcaroiii. and place it In 
a sauce-pan with boiling water; add a little salt. Keep 
boiling from fifteen to twenty minutes. Take it from fire, 
serve on dish, adding a small lump of butter, and tomato- 
sauce, if desired, and pepper. Or the al*ove makes a most 
serviceable dish with a small piece of meat. For a Pudding. 
—Take the Genoa form, (twisted,) plaro in boiling water, 
boiling from fifteen to twenty minutes; strain off water, 
and place maccaroui in a hot dish. Take three eggs, beat 
$ up, adding a ldmp of fresh butter, nutmeg, and white sugar, 

; according to taste; pour in cold milk ; l**nt up all together. 
When thoroughly mixed, add boiling milk. Take roacea- 
roni, place in basin, cooking same in a slow oven. This 
pudding, iced, is delicious. 

DE8SEST8. 

Cup Cueiardt .—For ten cups, put into a saucc-pon five 
ounces of chocolate, broken into small pieces; pour upon 
it, slowly, a pint and a half of milk; add three ounces of 
sugar. Let it lioil until it thickens, and then take it off the 
fire. Break into a basin the yolks of five and the whites of 
two eggs. Beat th< m up a little, and pour them gently 
Into the cream, stii ring all the time. Pass it nil through a 
; tamis, or a piece of muslin, and pour it into the custard- 
cups. Place all the cups in a largo saticc-pua full of cold 
water; put it on the fire until the water boils. Let it boil 
until the cream is sufficiently thick, then bike it off, and 
leave the cups in tlio water until cold. The cups should l»o 
of china that will not break, and sufficiently high to pre¬ 
vent the water from boiling into them. Vanilla cream is 
made in the same way, only instead of chocolate, boll a 
small piece of vanilla in the milk; add an extra egg, and 
one-third more sugar. It need not be parsed through the 
muslin, but take out the vanilla. 

Clear Arrow coot Sauce, for Puddings of Any Kind.— Boll, 
gently, tor ten minutes, a quarter of a pint of water with 
the very thin rind of half a lemon, and an ounce and a half 
of loaf-sugar. Take out the peel, and stir a small teaspoon¬ 
ful of arrow-root mixed with the juice of a lemon. Take 
the sauce from the fire, and throw in nearly half a glass of 
pale French brandy. Murarrhino, or any delicately-flavored 
liquor, may be substituted, or a large wineglatwful of sherry. 
If the latter Is used, increase slightly tho proportion of 
; arrow-root, 

Earl Grey Pudding .—Three eggs, an equal weight of sugar 
and butter, and tho weight of two eggs in flour. Melt the 
butter, and beat it to a cream. Beat the eggs well; mix 
them with the butter and sugar, beating the whole to a 
froth; then add the flour by degrees, and tho rii^l of a 
lemon, chopped very finely. Beat it all together, and pour 
into a mould. Boil gently for an hour. This pudding re¬ 
quires os much beating as a spongc-c&ke. When properly 
made, it is delicious. 

Lemon Pudding .—Beat well together four ounces of butter, 
creamed, and eight ounces of sifted sugar; to these add, 
gradually, the yolks of six and the whites of two eggs, to 
tho strained juice of one large or two small lemons, with 
the grated rind. This last must be added by slow degrees, and 
stirred briskly with the other ingredients. Bake tho pud¬ 
ding in a dish lined with thin puff-paste, for three-quarters 
of an hour, in a slow oven. 

Another .—Boil the peel of a lemon in a quarter of a pint 
of milk. When cold, mix w ith it a spoonful of flour, then 
break five yolks of eggs into a stew-pan, with three ounces 
of sugar, two ounces of butter, and the juice of two small 
lemons. Turn them well on your stove, or hot plate, till 
they are hot, then add tho milk, and turn it all on the 
stovo till it is os thick as hasty pudding. Boko with a 
crust. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Omelet Souffle .—Boat up the yolks of three eggs, with ; 
some pounded lump-sugar, and a few drops of any flavoring. 
Beat the whites into a stiff froth. Mix the two together, 
thickly and effectually. Lay the mixture, neatly heaped 
up, on a deep dish, put it in a brisk oven, and the moment 
it is done, send it to the table, briskly. 

CAKES. 

Arrow-root Gate.—Beat half a pound of butter to a cream; 
work it into half a pound of finely-sifted sugar until quite 
smooth. Beat well the whites of six eggs; add them, 
by degrees, to the butter and sugar; flavor with a few 
drops of essence of lemon or ratafia, and continue w’hisking 
together for twenty minutes; then mix in lightly one pound 
of the best Bermuda arrow-root, (first passed through a fine 
sieve, to free it from all lumps.) Put this mixture into a 
well-buttered fancy tin mould, and bake for an hour and a 
half in a moderate oven. 

Fortnight Cake .—Beat three-quarters of a pound of butter 
to a cream; add, gradually, three-quarters of a pound of 
brown sugar, the yolks of four eggs, well beaten ; mix one 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda with one pound of flour. 
Add this to the other ingredients, with a quarter of a ptnt 
of milk, half a pound of citron-peel, one pound of raisins, 
and one glass of brandy ; last of all, the whites of four eggs. 
Bake in a moderate oven. It should be kept at least a fort¬ 
night before it is cut. 

Scotch Cake .—Beat half a pound of butter to a cream; add 
half a pound of sugar, beating well; then six eggs pre¬ 
viously beaten. Have three-quarters of a pound of peel, 
quarter of a pound of almonds, and three-quarters of a 
pound of flour already mixod. Stir them gently into the 
butter, etc., and put it into a tin well lined with buttered 
paper rising well over the top. Bake in a slow oven for 
three hours. Do not shake nor touch it when in the oven, 
or the fruit will fall to the bottom. 

Hice Cake .—Take half a pound of butter, three-quarters 
of a pound of pounded sugar, half a pound of ground rice^ 
half a pound of flour, six eggs, and fifteen drops of essence 
of lemon. Mix the ingredients, beating the eggs separately; 
then beat altogether, rapidly, for a quarter of an hour. Put 
the mixture into a tin lined with buttered paper. Bake in 
a moderate oven for two hours. 

French RoUe .—Warm a pint of new milk; cut up into it 
two large spoonfuls of good butter; add a little salt. When 
cool, sift in one pound of flour, an egg well beaten, a 
spoonful of yeast. Beat these well together, but avoid 
kneading. When risen, form it into rolls, handling as little 
as possible. Bake on tins. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Lobtter Salad .—Take a hen lobster, lettuce, endive, cress, 
salad, beet-root, cucumber, a few young leaves of spinach, 
nasturtium, and two boiled eggs. For the dressing, put to 
every two tableapoonfula, each, of oil and vinegar, one egg, 
ono teaspoonful of mustard, a little salt, a very little sugar, 
half a teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, and a few drops of chili 
and tarragon vinegar. These ingredients should be all 
mixed well together, but not poured over the salad until 
just before it is eaten. The salad should be carefully washed 
and dried in a cloth, then cut and mixed with the pickings 
of the lobster; the firm parts of the lobster cut Into square 
pieces, and mixed with the salad; the yolks of the eggs 
rubbed through a wire sieve; also, the coral from theiuside 
of the lobster. The whites of the eggs may be cut in rings 
or chopped small. These, with the beet and cucumber, 
serve to garnish the salad. The quality of lobsters may 
usually Ik* told by their weight. Good lobsters are heavy. 
Thoso that are watery are light. 


Apple Snow—A Pretty Supper Disk .—Ten good-sized apples, 
the whites of ten eggs, the rind of one lemon, half a pound 
of pounded sugar. Peel, sore, and cut the apples into quar¬ 
ters, and put them into a sauce-pan with the lemon-peel, 
and sufficient water to prevent them from burning—rather 
less than half a pint. When they are tender, take out the 
peel, beat them to a pulp, let them oool, and stir them to 
the whites of the eggs, which should be previously beaten 
to a strong froth. Add the sifted sugar, and continue the 
whisking until the mixture becomes quite stiff, and either 
heap it on a glass dish, or serve it in small glasses. The 
dish may be garnished with preserved barberries, or stripe 
of bright-colored jelly; and a dish of custards should be 
Borved with it, or a jug of cream. 


FASHIONS FOB APRIL. 

Pjq i,_Evening Dress or Emer ald-Green 8atin. The 

front has three aprons, piped with a satin of a lighter shade. 
The side and skirt at the back ore ornamented in the same 
way and the whole trimmed with moderately narrow black 
lace’put on over white lace. White pinked silk would give 
something of the same effect, but not be quite so soft. The 
low corsage is pointed, and cut square in the neck, bock 
and front Crimson rose on the bosom, and crimson and 
yellow ones in the hair. 

Fio. ii.—W alkino-Dress.—T he under-skirt is of stone- 
colored silk, trimmed with straight-gathered bands of the 
same, separated by narrow bands of blue silk. A narrow, 
short train of tho silk is slightly scalloped at the edge, and 
bound with the blue. Over-dress of pink and blue foulard, 
shirred at the back, and fastened under tho upper port of 
the train, which then is ornamented with wido loops of 
blue silk. Long, straight jacket of the foulard, w ith sleovcs, 
pocket trimmings, etc., of tho bluo silk. Hat of white 
straw, bound with blue, and trimmed with roses and a long 
silver gauze veil. 

Fio. hi.—House-Dress or Gray Silk, with a 8ummkb 
Camkl’s-Hair Tunic, or a Light-Green Color.— The 
petticoat is laid in kilt plaits, and has a short train. The 
tunic is trimmed with a rich worsted fringe, and is drawn 
tightly back. The cuirass basque is quite plain, and fits 
the figure closely. Sleeves with wide, flowing cuffs, and 
high collar. Hair in a net at tho back. 

Fio. iv. — Walkino-Dbess or Black Silk. —Jacket of 
green summer camel’s-hair, trimmed with black velvet 
Black felt hat, with greea and brown plumes. 

Fio. v .--Morning-Dress or Light-Blue Cashmere.— The 
trimming at the sides, toward the back, tho pocket, and tho 
deep cuffs of the sleeves, are of pink silk, quilted. Tho 
pocket and front of the dress are trimmed with pink ribbon. 
Cap of white lace, trimmed with pink. 

Fio. vi. — House-Dress or White Nansook.— 1 Tho skirt Is 
trimmed with two ruffles, surmounted by a deep puffing, 
edged with a ruffle, edged with embroidery. A very deep 
jacket-waist. 

Fio. vn.—W alking-Dress or Two Spades or Gray 
barred Mohair.— The skirt has ono bias ruffle, with a 
shirred trimming above it. The over-skirt is long at tho 
back, trimmed with a fringe, and tied l>ack with a gray 

ribbon. The basque is plain. Gray straw hat, trimmed with 

gray and pink. 

General Remarks.— We give some of tho newest of tbs 
many new varieties of the lately worn fashions for spring. 
A pretty white lace flehu, for wearing over a low neck; 
short-sleeved evening-dress; a soft-crowned cap bonnet; an 
English walking-hat of black felt, trimmed with stiff wings; 
a black lace wrap for the head and shoulders; a siraw hat, 
trimmed with pink feathers outside, and ribbon in; a white 
chip hat, trimmed with one long ostrich-plume and a nest* 
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ling bird. Two other hats of the latest styles, and two ; 
head-dresses; one has the hair cut short across the fore* j 
head; the end (alls orer it as a fringe; at the tack of the > 
fringe tha hair is turned back orer a frisette. It U oombed j 
back from the temples,and at the top of the head an Apollo j 
bow is fastened with a tortoise-shell pin. A shower of carls j 
at the bock ; the ringlets, which are heavy ones, are of j 
unequal length. The other has the hair In the centre of > 
the forehead, cut short, and curled. At the temples the hair > 
Is combed toward the back of the head, and kept in place 
with combs having tortoise-shell balls at the top. The back 
hair is formed into loops above the forehead; these are con¬ 
tinued into torsades, terminating as a catogan, with a single 
broad loop of smooth hair. 

No absolutely new colors have been introduced this 
spring; but the grays, browns, creams, maizes, blues, greens, 
and pinks, are in such innumerable shades, and are so 
beautiful, that nothing is left to bo wished for in color. As 
many as three shades of one oolor are often employed for 
one dress, or the material will bo striped In three shades. 
Soft grays, soft browns, and creams, promise to be the most 
popular for street costumes. De bege, delaines, batistes, t 
dholes, grenadines, cambrics, and percales, are all of the j 
new shades. The summer silks, cambrics, ete., are fra- > 
quently in small, broken plaids, or in gingham plaids. The I 
fashion of trimming With ruffles, and bands of flowered \ 
or plaid material, which is woven on the selvage, in per- j 
sales and organdies, is again revived. } 

The Centennial year, and the Exhibition, have suggested j 
the revival of the Martha Washington costume; so, dresses j 
cnt more open in the neck, in front, will be much worn, j 
with pointed fichus, or handkerchiefs made of thin lawn, 
and trimmed with lace. With this style of costume, the 
elbow-sleeve, trimmed with lace or other ruffles, is neces¬ 
sary. This will possibly be an American fashion only, but 
a very pretty one, whilst abroad all styles that belong to 
the past are modified to suit present needs. Old lace, old 
jewelry, etc., are much sought after; and as the demand is 
much greater than the supply, the old laces and jewelry 
are copied with marvelous exactness. 

The cuirass waist is still the most popular. Over-skirts 
are growing longer and longer, but ore still worn, though 
their total disappearance has been so very often predicted. 
Dresses are still made clinging, and some exceedingly plain. 
One of the prettiest we have seen had a silk skirt of rather 
narrow brown and blue stripes, without any trimming, and 
a long Polonaise of India blue cashmere, finished only 
with a hem. 

Wraps of all styles, to suit all ages and tastes, have ap¬ 
peared. Some of the prettiest are small circulars of light 
cloth, with pretty hoods lined with colored silk, and trimmed 
with a fringe. Dolmans, half-fitting and three-quarters 
fitting sacques, are also in favor. 

Bonnets are in as greed variety as dresses and wraps. 
All shapes that are becoming are popular, only no bonnet 
is worn very forward on the head. The least suspicion of 
gold, sliver, or steel braid, is seen on some black chip or 
horse-hair bonnets. When sparingly used, this employment 
of the metals is very stylish; when too much used, it is 
exceedingly vulgar. Cashmere laces will be a good deal 
employed in trimming. Flowers are, as usual, very popu¬ 
lar to the spring. Tulle, which has been abandoned for 
some years, has been revived for more dressy occasions. 

Hats present almost as many varieties as bonnets. Tur¬ 
bans, the Derby hat, large soft, Calling brims, and brims 
coming over the fiaoe, and turned up at the sides and back, 
will all be worn. 

HkatvDresses. —The newest manner of arranging the 
hair ia in torsades, one of whleh falls very low on the nape 
of the neck, in an extremely graceful manner. For even¬ 
ing parties, the Fontanges coiffure is the most charming. 


The hair is parted at toe side, and waved in large, hollow 
crepes; or, if the hair is light, it is frizzed. Above this 
theie is a band of ribbon-velvet, edged with a fringe of 
either gold, silver, or small pearls or diamonds. This rib¬ 
bon is passed through a curl at the side, and then formed 
into a bow. There are loops of hair at the top of the head, 
and two ringlets at the back. 

Th* Cakprxc Frillixgs of J. & J. Cash are an article 
that is fast becoming indispensable. It is an exceedingly 
durable and stylish trimming for ladies’, children’s, and 
infants’ wardrobes. Manufactured, as it is, by the quan¬ 
tity, it can be bought for mueh less than if made at home, 
and is, therefore, to be recommended on the score of econo¬ 
my. We call attention to it here, however, as one of the 
latest of the fashion novelties. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. l—Little Girl’s Dress.— The frock is of brown 
cashmere, plain in front, and in kilt plaits at the back. 
Coat of brown and white cloth, of a very light make, which 
has the effect of a quilted cloth. The sash, at the Lack, 
which reaches from under the arms, is of thick brown rib¬ 
bon ; the collar, cuffs, and pockets, are of brown silk. Cap 
of brown silk. 

Fio. ii.—Dress or Violet and White Striped Mohair, 
for a Young Girl. —The skirt has a bias piece without any 
fullness at the bottom, headed by a puffing. The over-skirt 
is long in front, and very much drawn to the back, where it 
is finished with sheen, and fastened by loops of Tiolet silk. 
The deep basque Jacket is tight-fitting at the back, and a 
little looser in front, where it is deeper than at the back. 
Collar and pockets of violet silk. White chip hat, lined 
with violet, and trimmed with white dairies. 

Fio. iu.—Young Girl’s Dress of Blue Si lx.— The skirt 
is laid in kilt plaits; a sash, wfth fringed ends, falls over 
the back; close-fitting basques, edged with ecru worsted 
lace. The same trims the sleeves. Straw hat, trimmed 
with a white ostrich tip, and a band of blue velvet. 

Fio. iv. — Boy’s Costume of Gray Cloth.— The skirt and 
vest are buttoned down the entire front, and fit p'alnly. 
The skirt has kilt plaits at the back; the jacket falls away 
from the front, is made quite large, and has a wide collar. 
Gray straw hat. 


NOTICES. 

49* Ik Bemittino, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of year letter, your post-offlee, county, and State. If 
possible, precure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

49* Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, most look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

49“ When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office tt was received, as well as the one it 
Is to be sent to in fixture. 

49“ Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
□Inst keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that wo cannot use. 

49* No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

49*. .Back numbers for 1873,1874, and 1875, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of tbo publisher. 
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LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 

LADIES, JTJST THE BOOK FOR YOU. 

LADIES* FANCY WORK, a new book, just published* 
devoted to Feather Work, I'aper Flowers, Fire Screens, Shrines* 
Rustic Pictures, a charming series of designs for Enstnr 
('losses, Straw Ornaments, Shell Flowers uml Shell Work, 
Read Mosaic and Fish Scale Embroidery, Ilair Work, Car- - 
hoard Ornaments, Fancy Rubber Work, Cottage Foot Rests, 
Window Garden Decorations, Illuminating, Grecian nml 
Oriental Painting, Crochet Work, Fret-Work, design* in 
Embroidery, Java Canvas Work, and an immense number of 
designs of other fancy work, to delight all lovers of household 
art and recreation. 300 pages, 250 illustrations. Price $1.50, 
sent by mail, post-paid, or lor sale by all book stores. (Ready 
March 15.) 

HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. A splendid book on house¬ 
hold art, devoted to a multitude of topics, interesting to ladies 
everywhere. Among tlio most popular subjects are Transpa¬ 
rencies on Glass, Leaf Work, Autumn Leaves, Wax Work, 
Painting, Leather Work, Picture Frames, Brackets, Wall 
Pockets, Work Boxes and Baskets, Si raw Work, Skeleton 
Leaves, Hair Work, Shell Work, Mosaic, Crosses, Cardboard 
Work, Worsted Work, Spatter Work, Mosses, Cone Work, 
etc. Hundreds of exquisito illustrations decorate the pages, 
which are full to overflowing with hints and devices to every 
lady, how to ornament her homo cheaply, tastefully, and 
delightfully, with fancy articles of her own construction. By 
fur the most popular and elegant gift book of the year — 300 
pages. Price $1.50, sent post-paid by mail, or for sale by all 
book stores. 

WINDOW GARDENING, By TTenrt T. Williams. Editor 

Thk Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. An elegant book with 250 fino 
engravings and 300 pages, containing ft descriptive list of all 
plants suitable for window culture, directions for their treat¬ 
ment, and practical information about plants ami flowers for 
the parlor, conservatory, wardinn caso fernery, or window 
garden. Price $1.50, by mail, post-paid. For sale at all book 
stores. 

THE LADIES* FLORAL CABINET AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION, devoted to Household Elognncies, 
Housekeeping, Art, Music, Home Pets, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Society, Amusements, Flowers, Window Gardoning, Cottages, 
etc. THE PRETTIEST LADIES’ PAPER IN AMERICA. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.30 per year. Agents 
wanted. Specimen copies, 10 cents. Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 40 Beckman Street, New York. 



GET THE GENUINE! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 1 


THOMSON’S 

PATENT 

Glove-Fitting Corsets! 



THOMSON’S GLOVE-FITTING are the MOST PER¬ 
FECT, DUKA RLE A ND ECONOMICAL CORSETS M A DE. 
They give entire satisfaction. Every lady who has worn 
them recommends them. Be Sure to Get tiie Genuine. 

A NOVELTY —THOMSON’S PATENT SOLID 
FASTENING CAPPED CORSET STEELS. 
They are UNBREAKABLE, and their fastening* do not 
abrade the dress. For sale by first-cla** dealer* everywhere. 

THOMSON, laANODON ft CO., N. T. 

Sole Importers and Patentees for the V. S. 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 



Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 

Ruby-Glass Basin and Globes, 
mounted on a Golden-lironze 
Standard, with Polished Nlur- 
blc Base. 

No springs, weights, or hidden 
mechanism, but a simple law of 
hydrostacticspractically applied. 
Ibc apparent absence ot mo¬ 
tive power excites general wou- 
• derment and surprise. 

£ Always reliable, and in order. 
00 A little Cologne added to the 
** water makes it a delightful 

Perfume Fountain, 

£ at slight expense, as the water 
£ is used over and over again. 

^ Height to top of Basin, 21 in. 
i Price Complete 815. 

§ More elaborate styles fur¬ 
's nished ; also. Fountains for 
£ Counter use with only silver- 
plated basin and jet in sight. 
Cy Address for Circular. 

JAMES W. TUFTS, 

to 39 Bowker Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


B LOOMINGTON NURSERY, F. K. Phcexix, Blooming¬ 
ton, Ill. Price lists free. 4 Catalogues, 25c. 


A £ 


DVERTI SEME NTS 


fort h.is MAGAZINE. 


Are received by WM. J. OARIjTON, 

ADVERTISING AGENT! 39 Park Row, New York. 

Special Agent for PcUrson's Hijaxint. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL 


Omelet Houffle .—Boat up tho yolks of three egga, with $ 
tome pounded lump-sugar, and a fow drops of any flavoring, j 
Beat the whites into a stiff froth. Mix the two together, j 
thickly and effectually. Lay the mixture, neatly heaped j 
up, on a deep dish, put it in a brisk oven, and the moment < 
It is done, send it to tho table, briskly. 

CAKES. 

Amnc-root Oafoe.—Beat half a pound of butter to a croara; J 
work it into half a pound of finely-sifted sugar until quito 
smooth. Beat woll the whites of six eggs; add them, 
by degrees, to the butter and sugar; flavor with a few 
drops of essence of lemon or ratafia, and continuo whisking \ 
together for twenty minutes; then mix in lightly one pound : 
of the best Bermuda arrow-root, (first passed through a ine 
sieve, to free it from all lumps.) Put this mixture into a 
well-buttered fancy tin mould, and bake for an hour and a 
half in a moderate oven. 

Fortnight Cake. —Beat three-quarters of a pound of butter 
to a cream; add, gradually, three-quarters of a pound of 
brown sugar, the yolks of four eggs, well beaten; mix one 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda with one pound of flour. 
Add this to tho other ingredients, with a quarter of a ptnt 
of milk, half a pound of citron-poel, one pound of raisins, 
and one glass of brandy ; last of all, the whites of four eggs. 
Bake in a moderate oven. It should be kept at least a fort¬ 
night before it is cut. 

Scotch Coke .—Beat half a pound of butter to a cream; add 
half a pound of sugar, beating well; then six eggs pre¬ 
viously beaten. Have three-quarters of a pound of peel, 
quarter of a pound of almonds, and throe-quarters of a 
pound of flour already mixed. Stir them gently into tho 
butter, etc., and put it into a tin well lined with buttered 
paper rising w'cll over the top. Bake in a slow oven for 
threo hours. Do not shake nor touch it when in tho oven, 
or the fruit will full to tho bottom. 

llice Cake .—Take half a pound of butter, three-quarters 
of a pound of pounded sugar, half a pound of ground rico^ 
half a pound of flour, six eggs, and fifteen drops of essence 
of lemon. Mix tho ingvedients, beating the eggs separately; 
then beat altogether, rapidly, for a quarter of an hour. Put 
the mixture into a tin lined with buttered paper. Bake la 
a moderate oven for two hours. 

tVcnch lloQs .—Warm a pint of now milk; cut up into it 
two large spoonfuls of good butter; add a littlo salt. When 
cool, sift in one pound of flour, an egg well beaten, a 
spoonful of yeast. Beat these well together, but avoid 
kneading. When risen, form it into rolls, handling as little 
as possible. Bake on tins. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Lobuter Salad. —Take a hen lobster, lettuce, endive, cress, 
salad, beet-root, cucumber, a few young leaves of spinach, 
nasturtium, and two boiled eggs. For the dressing, put to 
every two tablespoonfula, each, of oil and vinegar, one egg, 
one teaspoonful of mustard, a little salt, a very little sugar, 
half a teaspoonful of anchovy sanco, and a few drops of chili 
and tarragon vinegar. Theae ingredients should be all ( 
mixed well together, but not poured over the salad until i 
just before it is eaten. The salad should be carefully washed * 
and dried in a cloth, then cut and mixed with the pickings j 
of the lobster; the firm parts of the lobster cut into sqnaro 
pieces, and mixed with the salad; the yolks of the eggs 
rubbed through a wire sieve; also, tho coral from the inside ; 
of tho lobster. The whites of the eggs may be cut in rings 
or chopped small. Those, with the beet and cucumber, ( 
serve to garnish the salad. The quality of lobsters may t 
usually l>e told by their weight. Good lobsters are heavy. 
Those that > r o watery are light. • 
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Words and Music by OH AS. McCARTHY. 

Arranged for Piano by J. HOLMES. 

As published by SEP. WINNER'S SON, 1003 Spring Garden street, Philadelphia. 
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1. Did you ev-er make love? If not have a try: I courted a 

2. How lov-ing we were, how co - sy we’d chat ’Bout one thing and 

3. One night for a change, we went to the play, And when we got 

4. Our courting days o’er at last we were wed, I oft bless the 


%} \ * u 

girl once so bashful and shy A fair lit-tie crea-ture who, bye-the-bye, At coaxing and 
t’other, and this thing and that, With my arm round her waist, how cosy we sat, Like two little 
home she was awfully gav, She saw them make love and so leam’d the way, The piece was “Claude 
hour when to church her I led, I now call her Mary, she calls me Ned, We’re happy and 


















































PULL DOWN THE BLIND. 


harmless de - light our evenings were spent, She had a queer saying whatev - er it 
woo ing and coo-ine to make our hearts glad, With laughing and chaffing I near drove her 
threw her arms round me, while fast fell each tear; She cried, ok don’t leave me for sadlv 1 
Trou-ble and sor - row ne’er us an - novs; Of life we’re the sweets, and while tnstint its 


meant, r or when-ev-er I enter’d the house she would say 
mad; But still she was aw-ful-ly spoo-ney on me (*) 

fear You don’t love me tru-ly, say, will you be mine? 
joys, I’m thankful I’m bless’d with a good lit - tie wife. 


Pull down the blind, 




lone, bear this in mind, Somebod-v’s looking, love, Pull down the blin 


• 32 : 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL. CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION GR0UND8. 













































































































































































































































































































h * month of May, 
1876, will long be 
V| ['?/ memorable as that 

iHviiiiiiiil^tR ^ en * 

«S1^ tennial Exhibition 

FLAGS OF THE WOULD. opened. 

In the April number of this magazine we de¬ 
scribed the Philadelphia Park, in one corner of 


which the Exhibition is to be held. We gave 
also a map of the Park, with illustrations of its 
very beautiful scenery. 

We now print, here, a map of that portion of 
the Park in which the Exhibition buildings are 
located. The map, as here presented, represents 
a distance of about two-thirds of a mile from 
right to left, which is from east to west. This 
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MAP OF EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 
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THE CENTENNIAL IN PEN AND PENCIL. 



▼ill ^rvo our r“:ul» r* *onw» Mr** of the vast scale 


on which these buildings are constructed. The 
principal edifices are as follows: 

1. Main Building. 

2. Machinery Building. 

3. Art Gallery. 

4. Horticultural Hall. 

5. Parterres of Flowers. 

6. Agricultural Hall. 

7. United States Government Building. 

8. Woman’s Building. 

9. Lake with Fountain. 

The Main Building is that at the bottom of 
the map, at the right. Its length is 1880 feet, 
or rather more than a third of a mile; its width 
464 feet; and it covers the enormous space of 
twenty-one acres and a half. We give an en¬ 
graving of it in the opposite column. Tne view 
is taken fVom the south-east, and includes about 
three-fifths of its length. 

The ground plan, as seen on the map, shows 



TRANSEPT OF MACHINERY HALL. 


how it is divided, inside, into innumerable com¬ 
partments, which are shared among the nations 
of the earth, each occupying more or less space, 
England, France, Germany, Sweden, Holland. 
Belgium, Spain, Italy, Egypt, Turkey, Russia. 
China, Japan, Australia, Brazil, with various 
South American republics. It is so constracted 
as to present almost unbroken sides and # fronts of 
glass, so that plenty of light may be had for the 
exhibition of the goods within. Outside, the 
wood and iron work is painted in brilliant colors, 
so as to give it effect, and break up the monotony 
of its enormous length. Inside, color is used 
' with equal taste, and with even greater suref'S. 
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Tlie spectator, entering its gigantic nave for the 
first time, and looking down what Beems an 
almost interminable vista, is so oppressed with 
the vastness of the scene, that he is for a mo¬ 
ment dazed by its overwhelming magnitude. 

It is in this Main building that the thousand 
miscellaneous articles which could not be classed 
as machinery, pictures, statues, agricultural im- 
plements, etc., etc., have been arranged. This 
is the heart of what is the International part of 
the Centennial, for most of it is given up to 
foreign contributors. Here are shawls from Cash- 
mere, carpets from the looms of Smyrna, Japan¬ 
ese goods, China fabrics, curtain stuffs from Con¬ 
stantinople, Egyptian curiosities. Here is por¬ 
celain from Worcester, Minton, Copeland, Sevres, 
Dresden, etc., etc. Here is the glass of Venice, 
Clichy, England and Bohemia; the enameled 
ware of China, Japan, and Paris; carved cabinets 
from Florence ; silver-ware; mirrors ; chande¬ 
liers. Here are diamonds; necklaces of other 
precious stones; jewelry such as never before 
has been seen in America. Axroinster sends its 
carpets ; France its fabrics of Aubusson; Saxony 


CORRIDOR IN HORTICULTURAL HALL. 

its imitations of Oriental rugs ; Vienna its curtain 
stuffs, combining the technical skill of the West, 
with the gorgeous coloring of the East. Here, 
in short, is gathered a display of manufactured 
articles, useful, ornamental, etc., such ns has 
never been seen before, not even at Vicuna in 
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1873, much less at any of the preceding and 
smaller World’s Fairs. 

West of the Main building is Machinery Hall, 
of which we give an engraving on the preceding 
page. This engraving represents a little more 
than half of its length, a9 seen from the south- 


4, 000; Sweden, 3,168; Spain, 2,248; Russia. 
1,500; Austria, 1,536. It will be seen that some 
nations exhibit no machinery at all. The sky¬ 
lines of Machinery Hall are very beautiful. We 
give a view of the transept, on the second page. 

Next in importance, perhaps, is Agricultural 



AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


east. The transept, on the left, is in the centre. 

Machinery Hall is almost as vast as the Main 
building. It is 1402 feet long, or more than a 
quarter of a mile; 360 feet wide; and has an 
annex of 210 feet. It covers an area of nearly 
fourteen acres. This is the building, in which 
American genius shines pre-eminent, for no nation 
in the world rivals ours in inventions and ma¬ 
chinery. While exhibitors from the United States 
occupy only one-fourth of the Main building, 
they occupy five-sixths of this one. The allot- 


Hall, which occupies an area of ten acres, and 
of which we give an engraving below. . This is 
devoted to the exhibition of farm products, and 
of every thing relating to farming. It will, per¬ 
haps, interest Americans more than any other. 

The total area for exhibition in this edifice is 
236,572 square feet. Of this England and her 
Colonies occupy, except Canada, 18,745 ; Canada. 
10, 094; France, 15, 674 ‘ Russia, 6,785 ; Spain. 
6,005; Germany, 4,875 ; Brazil, 4,667; Nether¬ 
lands, 4,276; Sweden, 2,603 ; Chili, 2,493 ; Bel- 



THB WOMANS PAVILION. 


gium; 1,801; Japan, 1,666; Peru, 1,632: hi 
beria, 1,686; Norway, 1,690; Siam and neigh, 
boring provinces, 1,220; Portugal, 1,020; Argen- 
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mente of square feet to other nations are Great 
Britain, 87,125; Germany, 10,767; France, 
10,189; Belgium, 9,375; Canada, 4,300; Brazil, 
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ART MEMORIAL GALLERY. 


Most persons will consider Horticultural Hall, 
of which we give a view in thefcopi of the num¬ 
ber, as the most beautiful of all the buildings. 
It is built, principally, of colored brick, in a 
sort of Saracenic style. It consists, of a vast hall 
in its centre, around which runs a ^ioori^h cor¬ 
ridor, a portion of which we engrave* Outside qf 
this corridor are green-houses for rare plants. 
The great hall is also filled ^ith tjaeju. There 
are walks, fountains, etc., also. 

No similar structure, on this side the Atlantic, 


etc., etc., will for the first ^ime, behold here 
some of the wonders of floriculture. Forty acres, 
outside, is devoted to flower-beds and walks. 
Here England has beep allotted £3,000 square 
feet of space, Germany 10,000, Spain 6,000, the 
Argaptine Republic fi f p00,, France 3,800, and 
the Netherlands 200. Morocco has put up a 
Moorish summer-house ,in this international 
garden. The view of these flower-beds, with 
the broad walk, as seen from Belmont Avenue, 
Horticultural Hall closing the vista, is the finest 
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of its loud in the world. This building, like 
Memorial Hall, is , intended to be permanent. 
After the Exhibition is over, it will be purchased 
by the Park Commissioners, and kept as a Winter 
Girden. r 

The Woman's Pavilion will be, to most of our 
fair readers at least, the most interesting edifice 
of all. We give tin engraving of it. The wo¬ 
men of America have shown their usual self- 
sacrificing patriotism in the matter of the Cen¬ 
tennial. They raised more than one hundred 
thousand dollars by fairs, tea-parties, etc., which 
they devoted to the general fund, before they 
began to raise money for this special building. 
There have been feeble attempts, at other World’s 
Fairs, to exhibit the products of feminine taste 
and industry. Sweden made such an attempt 
at Vienna, and so did Austria. But this is really 
the first effort to do justice to the subject on a 
large scale. Here is to be seen, not only speci¬ 
mens of the finer kinds of needle-work, embroi¬ 
dery, lace, etc., but also statuary, oil paintings, 
engravings, decorated porcelain, etc., etc., the 
work of women. Revolutionary relics, for which 
there is no place in the Main Exhibition Hall, 
and which illustrate the Social Hfe of a hundred 
years a£o, art likewise to be found here. One 
of the most interesting features is an array of 
costu ued figures, showing the fashions of eiich 
decade sinde 1776. ‘ 1 

The Art Memprial Gallery, an illustration of 
which we give on the preceding page, is built of 


granite, and is intended to be permanent. It is 
365 feet long, and 210 feet wide, and covers an. 
acre and a half. To accommodate the unexpec- 
edly large number of pictures sent, an additional 
edifice has had to be erected, which, however, 
will be temporary. It is at the back. France 
has sent 700 pictures, and other countries in pro¬ 
portion. Never was their Buch a display of paint¬ 
ings and statuary in America. It far exceeds 
i that at Vienna. 

The United States Government has also a build- 
t ing, an engraving of which we give. It is 360 
long, by 800 wide. Here everything relating to 
the Army, Navy, etc., is set forth. The enormous 
guns, weighing hundreds of tons, that lie on each 
side of the entrance, attract universal atten¬ 
tion. The exhibition of the minerals to be found 
in the United States, here shown, is crowded 
daily with men of science. 

The Judges’ Pavilion is the last of the larger 
class of edifices. It is here the Judges are to 
hold their, meetings, decide on the merits of 
the articles exhibited, and make their awards. 

In bur next^fihmber we Shall give engravings 
of'Some ofc the smaller edifices, such as the dwell¬ 
ings of tKb English Commission, the edifices 
'erbtked fejr the State of New Jersey, the German 
Restaurafot^ 1 the picturesque Globe Hotel, the 
Japanese Horise, the BKvedish buildings, etc., etc. 

subscribers will thus get a very fair idea of 
this Greht Centennial, at least so far as pen and 
pencil, ill our'lihfitod spake, will allow. 
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“OH, PITILESS*, PITILESS MOON!” 

BY FANNY Is' ESTRANGE. 


Ths deep-toned organ was pealing out the 
Cfcrisunaa carols with an undertone of passionate 
pain. No one noticed this sorrowful intonation, 
this breathing of a sigh in every bar; no one 
bat Francis Mayburn, the young doctor, who, 
bad just returned from ^Europe, and who had been 
expected for the last week in Willsdale. Young 
ladies and old were inspecting him from over 
their prayer and hymn-books, and making eyes 
it him through the meshes of their lace veils, 
mentally calculating his wealth, and worth, and 
pronouncing him the catch of the season. 

But Francis Mayburn neither knew nor cared 
f:*r this. One thought and one feeling was up¬ 
permost in his mind, the thought and feeling 
produced by the sorrowful, sad undertone of tjiat 
Christmas carol, that earned ^im back through 
six long years of dreary unrest, and weary 
vrodering, back to the hour when he heard the 
simple tune of Martyn, picked out by unskilled 
ingers on an pld cracked piano, with this same 
sorrowful undertone running through every note 
and measure. Back to the day when the childish 
mce of the seventeen-year old girl, looking up 
u him with innocent eyes, had said, 

“ Why do you object to my earning my living? 
Iam poor. I must either work, or live on 

alms- ( ' m 

** Not alms,” he interrupted. “ My aunt^ will 
only be too gjad to have you remain with he*.” 

For Daisy was a distant cousin, who, having 
been left an orphan, had been adopted by Mrs. 
Mayburn, with whom she had lived until that 
lady's death, about a year before, when she had 
b«n taken, temporarily, to the house of M r * 
Miybora’s sister. Daisy was too proud to eat 
the bread of dependence in the home of a com- 
poslMl Stranger, and having a fine voice, which 
bad beea^ cultivated under the best of masters, 
>hs had resolved to rely on it for a livelihood. 
Totong Francis Mayburn, with his aristocratic 
pitjudfoes, was infinitely shocked when he heard 
of tbit resolution, and was now endeavoring to 
combaift. 

1 cannot do that,*’ said Daisy, proudly, in 
answer to his last remarks. “ With your mother 
it was different” 

“ And yon still not give it up for pae ?” he 
said, angrily. “ You know I love you. Marry 
me at once. In two years I shall be of age. 


when I shall come into my fortane: we can live, 
somehow, till then.” 

“ No, I will not break up the plans that have 
been made for you, and alienate your family. 
,Yojt must go abroad and study, as has been ar¬ 
ranged. If—if—when you return, you wish 
me——” 

“ Never,” he had answered, savagely, flinging 
from him the hand lie had taken, for he was hot- 
tempered) in this his early youth. 44 Choose be¬ 
tween me and this mad scheme.” 

“I have chosen,” she ppd, with dignity, bqt 
with a breaking heart; and sq they parted. 

Two weeks after Francis Mayburn had sailed 
Europe, ; where fie had been ever since. Oc¬ 
casionally he had heard, indirectly, of Daisy; 
but never from her. She wa^i a,successful singer; 
received a high salary at a fashionable church; 
never appeared in a concert-ropiji. but she had a 
perfect ovation. But all this ,oply angered him 
the more against hor, , 

“ My Daisy, my Daisy,” he would say, ^oriti- 
cizod in the newspapers, talked of patronizingly 
by strangers, appearing on a public platform. 
Faugh !” And he tried to dismiss her from his 
thoughts, and even persuaded himself that he 
had. . 

But the prelude of the Christmas, enrol was 
now ended ^ the jclioir were singing; and the 
solo was taken up by a deep, swpet; soprano* with 
that sorrowful contralto undertone likea Wail 
of sadness, or hopeless pain. Ah, that wpipe 1 
It struck, like a sword thrust, to his heart. 
But one woman in tbs -wide, grand world, pos¬ 
sessed such T a voice ; a voice that could stir his 
heart like that. He had not expected to hear it. 
He thought Daisy was far away. In a moment 
all his anger was gone. 

The solo was finished at • last; the sermon 
through, the benediction pronounced, and the 
congregation rose up to go. Dr. Mayburn turned, 
and lifted Jiis.eyes to the gallpry. She was there, 
bending over the railing, and looking down into 
the church, with those deep, lumiuous, soul- 
Uirilling dark orbs that parsed over his face as 
they might have passed over that of remotest 
stranger. / 

He went out, with his eyes lifted upward, restr 
ing on that Madonna face. As he did so, a 
dainty glove fell down on his shoulders, with the 
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faintest perfume of roses clinging to it. He laid < 
his hand over it, tenderly, caressingly, as one ] 
might lay his hand upon the head of a beloved \ 
child, and then transferred it to his vest-pocket 
as a souvenir of Daisy’s. “ The last,” he said 1 
to himself, “that I shall ever have. She lias 
forgotten me.” He would carry it home, he : 
thought mentally, and put it ia the little ebony 
box, where he kept sacredly the broken buckle 
that Daisy had cast aside fVom her dainty gaiter, 
which he had afterward picked up. 

The congregation passed out slowly, stopping 
to talk in little knots and groups, atid Dr. May- :' 
burn now joined his uncle, Colonel Mays, whom ; 
he had not before seen, as he had only arrived f 
that morning at the village. s 

“ I shall take yon home to dinner,” said the j 
Colonel. “ We will send to the hotel for your 
baggage. Why didn’t you come last week ?” 

The young man was explaining the cause of 
his delay, when his aunt and her daughters came 
up. As they were afcout to step into the car- j 
riage, Mrs. Mays said, 

“ Dr. Mayburn, allow me to present you to 
Miss Stanley, who is also our guest. You re¬ 
member her, don’t you ?” 

Daisy lifted her eyes, for a moment, and bowed 
as though she had never seen him before. Dr. 
Mayburn extended his hand, but Bhe did not see 
it. She was looking past him, at Fred Mays, 
who was elbowing his way to Miss Stanley’s side. 
Mrs. Mays brought her to consciousness, how¬ 
ever, by saying, 

“ Daisy, my dear, you do not see Dr. May- 
burn’s hand.” 

Then she laid her fingers in his, coldly, as any 
stranger might have done. 

They were soon stowed away in the carriage, 
with Fred between them, playing with the tassels 
on Daisy’s muff, and Fred’s sister, Rose, making 
eyes at her cousin, the doctor, and drawing him 
on in a Christmas flirtation. And thus they ar¬ 
rived at the Hall. 

The Hall was a large stately dwelling. The 
broad entrance, the dining-room, and the parlors 
were now trimmed with evergreens and flowers, 
and the house throughout presented a grand, 
festive appearance. 

Daisy came down first, to dinner. She wore a 
floating robe of some dark, rich material, and 
entered the parlor where Dr. Mayburn stood with 
his back to the door, looking at, and kissing some¬ 
thing that he held in his hand. He turned sud¬ 
denly, upon Daisy’s entrance, and thrust her little 
kid glove into his vest-pocket; but not until Bhe 
had seen it, however. 

“ Ah, you found my glove ?” she said, indiffer¬ 


ently. “Thank you.” And she reached out hei 
hand for it. But Dr. Mayburn, instead of givin| 
the glove, said, 

“ Will you not allow me to keep it, Daisy ?’ 
The name was pronounced, oh, so tenderly 1 
She opened her dark, dreamy eyes in aston 
ishment, and, speaking in the third person, re 
plied, “ Dr. Mayburn is mistaken in Miss Stanley 
In all the years of her public life,” and she cm 
phasized the word public, “ no gentleman evei 
before dared to take such a liberty.” 

He put the glove silently intb her hand. 

“ Forgive, me,” he said, kindly, “ I see I hav« 
no longer any right to ask a favor of you.” 

Just then Rose Mays and three or four othei 
young girls came dancing into the room, and tb€ 
conversation was broken off. Presently the gen¬ 
tlemen followed, and dinner was commenced. 
Colonel Mays took Daisy out, as his favorite, and 
placed her at ^is right hand. Dr. Mayburn led 
out Mrs. Mays, and the rest followed in order. 

I After dinner others c&me in, a score and more, 
all young, and there was a dance, and then a 
supper, and the merry party was kept up till 
the small hours of the morning. 

In all that time Dr. Mayburn had little or no 
chance to talk to Daisy again, so surrounded was 
she with admirers. He could dance with Rose 
Mays, or anybody but Daisy. She was always 
engaged. 

Noticing this at last, good Mrs. Mays inter¬ 
fered, and said, half-laughingly, half-earnestly, 

“ It isn’t fair, gentlemen, for you to monopo- 
- lize Miss Stanley. Dr. Mayburn has tried in vain 
to dance just one set with her. Some of you 
f ought to give way to him, as he is a stranger.” 

“Oh, never mind my wishes, Mrs. Mays. It 
, doesn’t matter in the least,” the Doctor inter- 
s posed, embarrassed, and hardly knowing what 
? he said. 

a Daisy overheard him, however. 
u “Of course not, Doctor,” she replied, coolly. 

“Yet we all commend your self-sacrificing spirit 
e and laudable ambition in asking to dance with a 
s public singer.” 

i, It was an ill-bred thing to say ; and Miss Stan- 
, ley knew it. But she meant to shock Dr. May¬ 
burn. The fact w r as very vivid in her mind to¬ 
ft night, just as it was in his, and she meant tobere- 
i venged. Fred whirled her away in a mazy waltz, 
h and the Doctor stood back, gnawing his mous- 
i- tache in undisguised chagrin. 

I- But only for a moment. Concealing his mor* 
e tification under a gay smile, he led Rose Mays 
e out, and they two were soon going round and 
round, in perfect time, to the throbbing, sorrow- 
*- fill sweetness of “The Beautiful Blue Danube.” 
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Dtisj saw it, and a new feeling came over her, a 
jeding of angry pain, the pain of jealousy. 

“Alter aU, he doesn't care,” she thought, 
wearily. “ He despises me because I havq work¬ 
ed for a liwellihood.” For, you see, she loved Dr. 
Htjbbura as ferrently as ever. 

She felt she would break down, if she remain¬ 
ed. There was a little boudoir, quite at the other 
ad of the house, where she knew she would be 
andktorbed, and thither she fled for refuge. A 
large bay-window almost filled up or© end of this 
&partmenU It was a beautiful moonlight Right, 
*ad the curtains being drawn, the lil tie room 
was flooded with effulgence. Daisy knelt down 
o* a rag, and, loaning on the seat, looked out 
**0h!” she thought,,** what perfect perxo is there 1 
if I could only be like that.” • II?? golden hair 


glittered in the moonlight, and her dark eyes 
were full of appealing pathos. 

Tears came. She almost broke down. She 
wiped the tears from her eyes, resolutely, how¬ 
ever. “ Oh, pitiless, pitiless moon, cold and 
unsympathizing!” she cried. “ Do you ever 
heed the griefs you witness, the hearts that 
break before you ?” 

A step made fcqr start. She recognized it, at 
once, and sprang to her feet, 

** Daisy,” said a voice, full of emotion, beside 
her* “ after all these years, will you not forgive 
me ? Have you no pity ? Overlook what the pre¬ 
judiced boy said. Be at least just to the re¬ 
pentant man.” 

She looked at him. half incredulously, for a 
moment. The next she was in his arms. 


UNREST. 

BY JINN I B CARTER. 


A nkajdkx fair, 

With golden hair, 

FKrat tempted me to join her train. 

I yielded, dreaming not of pain. 

And for awhile. 

Bash'd in her smile. 

Soon whien my lips 
Sought honied sips 

From Pleasure's chalice, back I shrank— 
A serpent stung me as I drank— 

Remorse, whose sting. 

Unrest will bring I 
This bright dream o’er, 

I rose once more, 

AmbMoo claimed its victim now; 

The laurel-wreath should preas my brow— 
So on Fame’s prize, 

I fix’d mine eyes. 

I snatch’d the wreath, 

The thorns beneath. 

Though all unseen in triumph’s hour, 


Soon pierced me with relentless power; 
And vague unrest 
Still filled my breast. 

Peace could be bought! 

Ah I happy thought! 

At Mammon’s shrine, a devotee, 

The Midas touch seem'd given me, 

For wealth untold. 

Upon me roll’d. 

Mad with delight. 

My half-dazed sight, 

Caught no glimpse ’neath Mammon’s garb 
Of cloven foot, nor poison’d barb. 

These soon again 
Woke haunting pain. 

Next Love’s own hand. 

With magic wand, .. 

Stirr’d to its inmost depths my soul; 

Then over all a sweet peace stole. 

And clouds of night 
Fore’er took flight! 


THi| CHILDREN OF THE SPRING. 


BY T. H. SIMPSON. 


* Oh, April, haste!” cried eager Spring; 

* The earth grows weary, come and bring 
New life to every w&itiug thing— 

To brook, and bee, and blossom.” 

But April pouted, frowned, and wept; 

Her smiles were rare, her chill moods kept 
The flowers in fear, and still they slept 
la earth’s warm, kindly bosom. 

But sometimes, when her mood waa gay, 
Sh- frolicked in a madcap way. 

And sent the sunbeams, bright and gay, 

To wake the drowsy flowers, 

Wheedled the bee from ont his cell, 

Then with a change none could foretell. 
Shrouded In snow the crocus-bell, 

And drenched the bee in showers. 


Spring's kindly arms still held in fold 
Her loveliest child; and whon she told 
How earth was lying dull and cold. 
Waiting so long to greet her; 

The bright-eyed May, with tender grace, 
Just bent her lovely, radiant face, 

Kissed the cold earth, and every place 
Gr#w bright with flowers to greet her! 
Robins flew homeward, frill of Bong; 
Brooks langhed aloud, and danced along; 
Trees clapped their hands, and all among 
Their leaves the birds were mating; 

The rain dropped down in gentle showers; 
The bees went buzzing round the 
Ah, May I at last we claim thee on 
More precious for our waiting 1 
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CHAPTER If. 

The day passed. Fortunately, Janet was able to 
preserve her solitude unbroken till nearly night. 

Lady Hammersley was good-natured etioflgh 
to choose this time, of all others, for the indul¬ 
gence 6f a sick headache. She kept her bed, too 
miserable even to wish even for her favorite’s 
society; half inclined, as she lay, partially dosing, 
on her pillows, and heard the roar of the sea be¬ 
low the window, to think that she must be in a 
ship’s cabin, rocking up and down upon the 
troubled waters of the Bay of Biscay; and the 
delusion rendered her more ill and miserable 
than ever. 

The poor old parrot-beaked bird would have 
been an appalling object for any creature to 
contemplate, as she lay there, with her frizzed 
“front” removed, her false teeth in a tumbler, 

and- But luckily there was no one to see 

her; so, I need not expose the delicate secrets 
appertaining to an elderly woman’s mysterious 
make-up. 

Toward evening, the Baronet’s relict found 
herself somewhat better, and sent to ask Janet 
if she would go for a drive. It was easier to 
consent than to find reasons for a refusal. So, 
she went. 

They drove out along the pretty road which , 
leads to Bayonne. Miss Carrington appeared 
quite her usual self, so for as ability to talk 
calmly, and be agreeable was concerned; though, * 
when dressing, she had been so afraid her ghastly 
pallor would tell tales that she had asked Made¬ 
moiselle Leontine for some of the pink, where¬ 
with that model of all the virtues necessary to a 
waiting-woman, habitually brightened the tint of 
her sallow cqmple*ion. For the first time in her 
life, Janet : ruhbed her cheeks with rouge, till 
they seemed to her blushing with shame of her 
weakness. But her veil was down when she got 
into the Carriage^ and Lady Hammersley’p eyes 
were still too dizzy, and h#r head too painful, for 
her to notifce if her friend had tatooed herself 
like a South Sea Islander. 

The fresh air revived the old lady somewhat, 
and she began to chatter; of course, after the 
pler^ut habit common to everybody’s intimates, 

: iecting the precise subject most distasteful to 
Janet. 
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“And what do you think of the Minister’s 
friend?” asked Lady Hammersley, abruptly, 
after she had been roused into scorn and merri- 
ment.by the remarkable costume of some British 
matron of her acquaintance, whose carriage they 
met. Lady Hammersley herself had on a bennot 
which looked like a dilapidated bird-cage, with 
the tails of two pheasants and a coc&too’s crest 
hanging out ef it; a purple gown, of a tint so 
excruciatingly awful, that it set one’s teeth on 
edge, and a pair of sea-green gloves biding her 
aristocratic hands; but, for all that, she could 
perceive the errors against good taste committed 
by her countrywomen, and was very severe there¬ 
upon. “What did you think of him, my dear? 
That Mr. Lane, or Mayne, or Payne, or whatever 
his name was?” she oontinued, with an airy 
lightness which irritated Janet inexpressibly. 

“ I did not think about him,” the young lady 
replied. 

“ Then he did not please you ?** pursued the 
old lady, remembering her fears of the previous 
night, when she had observed how handsome the 
man was. “He is not ugly. Somebody said 
he was a genius. Now, I have a horror of that 
sort of animal. They are always s6 erratic; 
have been from Solomon down; for I suppose 
he was a genius, since he wrote poetry.” 

“ Not the surest proof in the world, I should 
think,” returned Janet, disdainfully. “ Worth 
has not sent me that box of dresses, as he prom¬ 
ised,” she added, rushing off to a fresh subject, 
with a snddei\ness which might ^ave been natu¬ 
ral in another wbmati; but Lady Hammersley 
knew that Janet thought less of such disappoint¬ 
ments than many of her sex. 

“ I should not suppose it could matter much,” 
retorted she, rather crossly. “ You have at least 
a dozen you have never had on.” 

She began to fear that the Minister’s friend 
had ma^ an impression, just because Janet hur¬ 
ried away from the mention of his name. But 
to get cross, or to attempt to think, set her head 
aching again; so she was glad to put the matter 
by, and let Janet pet her, and talk affectionate 
nonsense; and very hard work Janet found it, 
in her present mood, though she succeeded well 
enough, notwithstanding. 

There was a concert in the Casino that evening, 
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tad Lady Hammerslby was so much brightened j 
Dp by a good dinner, plenty of champagne and | 


quick look of troubled Surprise, and left the 
chamber. As he reached the landing which led 


yack coffee, that she felt no disposition to remain to the fefcdirig ttnd 1 ball-rooms, he met Harold 
in her chamber, as she had intended. She would Payne. 


go down into the card-room. The music wduld 
sound nicely fta>m there, not too loud, and she' 
owed the Austrian General his revenge atpiqiiet. 


The gentleman called; * suddenly, J 

u Philip! It is Philip I How do you do 
The old man- Picked at him with angry eyes, 


She never could bear to disappoint people. Be- and held out thi letter: 

sides, it would look as if she really wanted to “ My misti i ess' bade me give you this,” said he; 
keep his money if she stayed away. She found ;I <*but she did hot*bid me speak to you.” 
oceans of reasons, and never the real one, which : HC hurried away. Pay*ne stood under the 
was, that lights; and bustle, and amusement, chafndellef, and opening* the envelope, saw his 
were a necessary part of her existence. 1 - own letter, With the seal'intact. 

Go she would, in spite of Janet's perduh^ibns; The flrfct part of thh concert was nearly over, 
perhaps somewhat selfish persuasions, as Janet ; when 1 Lady Hamttfefsfey and Miss Carrington 
bad hoped to spend a quiet evening. But Lady entered the’ rbomk 

Hammersley would not hear of her remaining It was all wearisome and odious to Janet. The 
up stairs; so, MiSs Cirringfon was forced to music sounded harsh and discordant. Even the 
change her dress, while her chaperon indued cheeffttl talk of her faVoifite, the Minister, was a 
herself in a many-colored costume she fondly borb. But the ffcUlt, hr the misfortune, Was en- 


believed perfection. 


| tliVtyJttnet’s own ; for the' concert' was a brilliant 


When the weight of her young mistress's toilet success in every way. The Russian Grand Duke 
was off her mind, the last pin placed, the last had changed his royal mind, and, instead of 
£nishing touch given, Mademoiselle Leontiue departing that morning, was Still in Biarritz, and 
anpuckered her brows, heaved a sigh of exulfca- honored the affair by his aiigtist presence, 
don, and was ahle to think of ordinary matters. So it came about, that Apt-ax in and Harold 

M I quit© forgot a letter that came while Made* Payne met in the Mlliard-room, and exchanged 
mcnselle was at dinner," said she. “ Mademoi- courteous greetings for the benefit of the by- 
sdle knows how I always concentrate my ener- 1 standers. 


gies; put my soul into the work of dressing 
mademoiselle. So, she will excuse tty hegli- j 
genre, I hope." 

“ It is of no consequence. Where is the letter? 

I wish there was no such thing in the world," 
said Janet. 


“ I trust you received tny note of explanation,*’ 
the Prince found in opportunity to say in Payne's 
ear, “ and that it was satisfactory ?" 

9t Perfectly so," returned Payne. ‘*1 had 
heard, already, that your master’s son had de¬ 
ferred his departure until to-morrow ; so I knew 


"I will bring it. I left it on the table, in j that our little Ihtervidfr' must be put off till an- 


mademoiseUe’s salon." 

“Newer mind. I am going in there to sit 


•dthefr dky." 

w I shall be back to-morrow ttight," continued 


down till Lady Hammersley is ready," Janet j the Prince, biting his lips under his mustache. 


replied. 


u I believe ottt hto 1 friends have arranged all 


She passed intff the adjoining chamber, went necessary detail^,’'.'tihid Paybib, calmly. “ Good- 
up to the table, saw the letter. She recognized night, and good-by till we meet at St. Jean dc 


the writing at once. A storm of anger and pain Sul, on SatordeyJ’ - 11 ’ 

darkened her eyes. She took an envelope from And he tfalkdd aWay,' leaving the haughty 

the desk, wrote a name on it, thrust the unopened. Russian noble with an almost uncontrollable de- 


letter therein, sealed it, and rang the bell. 


Sire to throttle him fbf his languid composure. 


Her factotum, Old Philip, the fkithfulOst crea- and envying ftiefn lit a rank of life sufficiently 
tare the sun ever shone off, who served her loW fbff them to adjust their hatreds hy choking 
father before Janet was bom, and adored her as their enemy’s llfb out wiih murderous hand*, 


Italians do their saints, appeared in answer to 
her summons. 


instead* of dniy finding the Comparatively lame 
satisfaction of usiffg {fikbla, and having to wait 


“Be good enough to find’where that person; till polite prefimftiaries can be settled, and Grand 
is stopping,” said Janet, pointing to the name Dukes prove obliging enough to go about their 
she had written on the envelope; “and have bhsinesS.' ’ 

this given to him at once." The concert took Hs course. Between the 

OW Philip bowed, glanced at the address as pieces, people nibbled ices, absorbed cooling 
he took up the epistle, gave his mistress one beverages, and talked nonsense. Miss Carrihg- 
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ton did her part well enpugh, and nobody no¬ 
ticed that it was hard work, unless it might be 
Apraxin. Several times, as he made one, of the 
little group about, Janet saw his handsome eyes 
fastened upon her with a look of keen observa¬ 
tion; but she read other revealings there, too, 
and they positively frightene4 her. 

She had never believed that his feeling was 
anything more, than admiration, or a passing 
fancy, which a week’s absence, or the sight of a. 
newer face, would obliterate. But now she read 
that in his eye w(nch she could not mistake. He 
loved her. Hard, almost cruel, as she was, in 
many, ways, not from the dictates of her nature, 
but rendered so by the wearing misery of her 
fcte, Janet always grieved when she chanced to 
hurt a real, honest affection. She had very 
slight faith in men, but she knew that, with all 
his faults, and they were principally those of 
temper and pride, Apraxin was honorable and 
true. She had known him, now, for a number 
of months, and many facts concerning him had 
come to her knowledge, which, skeptic as she 
was, had given her confidence in his integrity. 

And to-night, for the first time, she learned 
that he really loved her. She looked back on 
her conduct with remorseful contrition. She had 
flirted with him. He would have reason to ac¬ 
cuse her of coquetry and caprice. She was very 
sorry; sorriest of all for his pain, when he 

learned that- She stopped short, and said 

to herself, that he was a man any woman might 
be proud to love. She might, if her heart was 
not oold and dead. In a worldly point of view, 
what more brilliant position could be offered 
than his? And yet, even if she wished, she 
dared not accept. Ahl that was the bitterest, 
sting 1 She dared not 1 It cut her pride like a 
knife, to remember this! That she, Janet Car¬ 
rington, had so misdirected or misused her life, 
that she had reason to fear any human creature! 
To fear! 

She almost forgot her suffering, in the spasm 
of wrath which this reflection kindled in her 
soul. People were leaving their chairs, moving 
about in a pause of the music. She was seated 
in the inner room, near one of the windows that 
gave on the terrace. She slipped out; she had 
hoped, unobserved. But she had scarcely crossed 
the flags, and was bending over the parapet, 
looking across the sweep of white sand, and the 
glory of the sea, when she found Apraxin be¬ 
side her. 

“Are you not afraid of getting cold?” he 
asked. “ Shall I bring you a shawl ?” 

“ IIow could I possibly want a shawl on such 
a suffocating night?*’ returned she, unable to 


repress the irritable response, which sprang only 
from nervousness. 

“ It is rather fresh, I think. But you are not 
well,” he said. 

“ Only cross,” she replied. “ Not worth talk¬ 
ing to, I shall go back into the rooms presently. 
The music is very good this evening.” 

She could not easily have given him a plainer 
dismissal; but he paid no attention thereto. 

“ Tell me what is the matter?” he said, sud- 
denly, “Ahl I thought all these months had 
made us friends I I know you are either ill, or 
something troubles you.” 

“ Of course, we are friends; but even friends 
must not ask questions,” she answered, trying 
to speak playfully. “ I ought to have said, must 
not take fancies. There is nothing the matter, 
only I am stupid. Let us talk of something more 
interesting.” 

“ I can only talk or think of one thing,” he 
said. 

She knew what was coming now. No escape 
possible. She would have given this world and 
the next to find such. 

She stepped back, and began to walk slowly 
down the terrace, without in the least knowing 
what she did. He walked on beside her, suffi¬ 
ciently excited not to remember that there was 
anything odd in her suddenly-commenced prome¬ 
nade. 

The terrace is a very long one. From where 
they had been standing, there were a good hun¬ 
dred feet to cross before reaching the end. A 
man may say a great deal in the time neces¬ 
sary for traversing that distance, if he be ready 
with his speech, and Apraxin did not lack 
words; words, too, that were well chosen and 
eloquent, and bore* the ring of sincerity in their 
utterance. 

She tried several times to interrupt him, but 
it was perfectly useless. Then a horrible temp¬ 
tation seized Janet Carrington. She realized, 
even at the instant, what a wickedness it was so 
much as to indulge it for a single breath; but she 
was sorely tempted! When he told her of his 
love, when she remembered the worldly position 
he could give her, reflected what a vengeance it 
would be for the wrong that had long ago been 
done her t She had a strong impulse in her soul, 
to lay her hapd iu his ; to go forth with him into 
the new life he offered, reckless of the risk. 

The moon was shining almost os brightly as 
day. They were nearing the end, Apraxin speak¬ 
ing eagerly all the while. 

“ Don’t 1” she cried, with a sudden terror of 
herself. “Don’t! I cannot listen! I must 
not 1” 
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But her voice was so low and choked, that he j 
did not catch the words. Probably, if he had, 
they would have continued just the same. 

A great stand of flowering plants, flanked by 
two tall shrubs, had been taken out of the con- 
cert-room, to give place for seats, and set on the 
terrace. They were close by it. 

“ I only tell you, over and over, the same 
thing. 1 love youl Ah, try,to care for me! 
See, take my hand. Give me a little hope that I 
may one day claim you fbr my wife." 

As he spoke, Janet Carrington saw Harold 
Payne behind the screen of plants. He had 
been leaning over the parapet He turned at 
the sound of voices; caught the words distinetly. 

It was a case where to move was impossible; to 
step forth, having listened to such' utterances, 
would have been a cruelty and an insult. He 
retreated as far as he could, ami stood still. 

Janet was between the Prince and the stand. 
He saw nothing, heard nothing, in his eagerness. 

It seemed to Janet Carrington that seven times 
seren devils entered her soul. Harold Payne 
should hear—should be made to believe, that she 
was utterly reckless; ready to dare him to the 
uttermost, to run any risk to secure a new life— j 
the splendor of the position offered her. 1 

44 I tell you, there is a secret in my life,” she 
said, in a clear, audible voice, as if continuing 
some explanation she had begun before they got 
near enough for Payne to hear their conversa¬ 
tion. 44 You could not endure that. No woman 
could ask you to do it." 

“ I could trust you,” Apraxin answered. 

His generous answer filled her with contrition 
toward him. She remembered how cruel it was 
to torture him thus. But she could not stop— 
she could not 1 She could see Harold Payne; 
see him twist his hands together in a spasm of rage 
and suffering; could tell, by his face, that he was 
trying not to listen ; and he should. He should I 
•Uy trust in you has no bo^ds,” Apraxin 
said. 44 You could set no condition to which I 
would not consent. 

•* Suppose I asked you to kill some one for 
me V r cried she. 

•* I would do it.” 

She burst out laughing. Not she, it seemed 
to her, but the devils that had possession of 
her, laughed aloud. The sound of that wicked 
laughter, in a measure, brought, her back again 
to sanity'- She trembled violently. A womanly 
throb of shame and remorse, fbr her wanton 
cruelty to this man, who loved her, tore her heart. 

She seized Apraxin’t arm, and hurried him 
back along the terrace, beyond Lke reach of 
Payne’s bearing. 


“ Forgive me!” she exclaimed. 44 Oh, forgive 
me ! I cannot love you 1 I am not worth loving. 
Save your heart for a better woman.” 

44 Janet 1 Janet!" he cried. 

4 4 Be still! Not a word more ! For God’s sake, 
go away! I believe I am a fiend to-night! Avoid 
me! Hate me-’’ 

He was staring at her in dumb wonder. She 
could not finish her passionate words. A gentle¬ 
man cams hurrying toward them from one of the 
concert-rooms; a Russian belonging to the Grand 
Duke’s suite. 

44 Monsieur Nordhoff is looking for you," said 
Janet, with a composure which, following so 
close upon her excited speech, made her marvel 
as much os it did the Prince. 

“Goed evening, mademoiselle,” said the new 
comer. 44 Apraxin, I beg a thousand pardons; 
but his Highness is asking for you.” 

It is all very well to be a great Russian noble, 
for many reasons; but the position has a side 
which too closely resembles slavery, to be plea¬ 
sant, I should suppose, and the present was a 
case in point. 

44 The Grand Duke has receWed a dispatch he 
wishes to show you,” pursued Nordhoff. “It 
must be answered at once." 

There was nothing for Apraxin to do but 
apologise to Miss Carrington, and offer his arm. 
She walked on with the two men to the room she 
had left, Nordhoff talking idle nonsense, she 
endeavoring to answer; Apraxin incapable of 
speech, from excitement and wrath at this inter¬ 
ruption, which caused him to curse his sove¬ 
reign’s son in the depths of his soul. 

When they left her, Janet went in search of 
Lady Hammersley,, whom she found very tired, 
and anxious to go to her room. So the two de~ 

: parted. Janet kissed her good-night, and Lady 
Hammersley took her aristocratic, weary old 
body off to bed. 

Miss Carrington found the exemplary Leon- 
tine dosing over a French novel, and dismissed 
her for the night. 

44 1 can undress myself,” she said. 44 You look 
tired. Go to bed at once, like a good creature. 
Ah, do let me alone,” she added, with an en¬ 
treaty, not a command in her voice, as Leontine 
began to expostulate. 

That damsel had never seen her mistress in 
such a mood, and departed without delay. Miss 
Carrington never scolded, but, on the other hand, 
she was always so reserved and stately, that Le¬ 
ontine stood in awe of her; and this sudden 
burst of childish petulance startled the woman. 

Janet sat down by the window. She heard 
the bell of the Casino strike twelve. A sudden 
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restlessness came over her. She felt that she 
should go utterly mad if she did not get out of the 
house. 

Just then some one tApped at the door of the 
salon; it was old Philip, coming, according to 
habit, to bid his young mistress good-night, and 
receive any orders she might hare to give fbr 
the next morning. 

“ Are you tired, Philip?'* she asked. 44 Would 
you mind going out with me on the sands awhile? 
My head aches ; I want the air/’ 

Philip would have gone with her to the moon, 
or at least have set out on the journey, had she 
required it, and never thought anything she said 
or did extraordinary any more than a faithfhl 
Newfoundland dog would have done. 

“ Perhaps the air will do you good, Miss Ja¬ 
net,*’ he said, with a fatherly tenderness in his 
respectful voice. 

Philip, in his delicacy, was careful not to look 
at her, even. Philip knew that the tempest had 
broken out again from the blackness of the past, 
and was smiting her sonl like a Whirlwind. He 
would cheerfully have given his life to aid, but 
he could do nothing save be silent, and appear 
blind. 

Janet wrapped a hooded mantle about her 
head and shoulders, and hurried into the corri¬ 
dor, waiting with What patience she might, while 
methodical Philip locked the door of her salon. 

41 You are very good to me,” she said, sudden¬ 
ly, patting the old man's hand as he joined her. 

Philip just bent his gray head, and reveren¬ 
tially touched her hand with his lips, but made 
no other answer. 

Miss Carrington led the way down a small 
stair-case, which brought them out into the 
lower hall, from whence they could gain the 
beach at once. 

She took a path to the left; went on to where 
a rustic bridge connected the shore with a great 
mass of rocks, rising to a considerable height out 
of the sea—a place where there was little proba¬ 
bility of meeting a soul at that hour. : 

Everybody was in the Casino, or in the square 
by the cafi6, or down on the beach to the right, 
below the hotels, where the long, squat bathing" 
house stands. 

Janet mounted the precipitous path leading to 
the top of the cliff, and Philip followed in si¬ 
lence. 

The air blew fresh and cool on the height, and 
Janet could breathe again. Philip selected a shel¬ 
tered nook, sat down with his back against a 
conveniently-shaped rock, and presently fell fast 
asleep, though his eyeB were staring wide open, 
while his head nodded back and forth with a 


regular movement, as if it had been the pendu¬ 
lum of some fantastic' clock, and he dreamed that 
he was awake, arid alert, and keeping guard over 
his young mistress with all his might and main. 

The moon was out in full gorgeousness; not a 
cloud in the sky, save where, away off seaward, 
close to the horizon’s terge, lay a bank of heavy 
black mist which threatened bad weather before 
a week should pass; and the sea, though quiet 
enough^ gave now and then a sullen growl, to 
show that it was aware it might, in a short time, 
leee control' of it* uncertain temper. 

Philip slumbered peacefully in his corner, as 
well satisfied for the moment ns most people are 
during the whole of their* aimless, misspent 
lives, to dream of his duty instead of doing it 

Janet seated herself Close to the edge of the 
cliff, with a disregard of personal safety, which 
would have frightened Philip, had he been awake. 

There she sat, and gazed up at the sky, which 
seemed mocking her with its peacefulness; leaned 
forward to stare into the slow-curling fbam be¬ 
low; and wondered if it would not be better to 
let herself slip quietly over the precipice, and 
be done with human existence and its anguish. 

It would be so easy f The tide was up, and just 
there the curving rocks made a deep, deep pool, 
along whose edge the moondinged surf circled, 
like flame, revealing the blackness of the inner 
waters, and the oold, cruel smoothness of the 
wave-tom rocks. 

Suddenly, Janet perceived a m&n standing 
quite near, looking fixedly at her. 

It was not Philip; it was not a stranger. Once 
more she and Harold Payne were gazing into 
each other's eyes; horror and desperation in 
hers, bitter rage arid misery in his. 

u Did you think I was h ghost?’* he asked, in 
a voice which would have sounded savage had it 
not been st> fHQ of suffering. 

“ I thought, just now, a fiend was tempting 
me,” she cried; “and here he is, in bodily 
I shape ! A moment since, I had a mind to fling 
! myself down into the sea. Go away, or Til 
doit!” 1 

“Let me say a few words, and I wiTl leave 
you,” he answered. “ Fate has once more brought 
us together. ‘ Perhaps, in this world, we shall 
.never meet again.'* 

“ I pray not,” she broke in ; 44 nor in the next. 
I think so much mercy might be vouchsafed me. 

ell, well! Speak out, and be done !” 

Twice he essayed to take advantage of her dis¬ 
dainful permission, but his lips trembled so, that 
he could not frame a syllable. 

Her eyes wandered away to the mocking splen¬ 
dor of the sky above, to the blaolc depths at her 
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fteL He looked at her still. She felt, although 
she did not see his glance. 

In spite of all that had oorae and gone, in 
spite of the awful golf which separated them; the 
i ercest wrath, the bitterest hate human souls can 
know; the anger and hatted which has for its 
basis a love that will not. die, the sympathy be¬ 
tween their natures was still so strong, that their 
wayward fancies had strayed off on the same 
track just as they used to do jn the old, dead, 
beautiful days, when this .peculiarity, so often 
noticed by them, was a happiness as exqui¬ 
site as its present agony was unendurable; for 
each knew that the other had roused that subtle: 
influence in mind au4 souL They were thinking 
of the time, ten years agone, when they used to 
sit by the Southern sea that washed the shores 
of Florida; meeting tljere evening after evening, 
daring so much for each other's sf ke; For gene¬ 
rations their families had h?ep separated by an 
enmity fierce and implacable as a Corsican ven¬ 
detta. A suspicion of the secret which made 
their young lives so glorious, would have proved 
a death-blow to Janet’s mother, and sent Harold 
forth with his father’s curse upon his head; yet 
neither shrank from the risk they ran. 

Both were thinking of that last week of hap¬ 
piness, before Harold sailed fer India, to pass 
?ereii weary years; of their promises and vows ; 
of years that were to be one long watch, and 
eager waiting, full of trust and confidence; never 
a doubt to touch either soul, whatever might 
happen. And it was thus they met. 

They came back, at the same instant, to a 
realization of the present; came back with a 
pang sharper than the rending of body and soul 
asunder. 

Harold spoke again* Hid fecehad grown stem 
and rigid. His voice had no anger in it, not 
even suffering. It was juBt cold, slow'and steady* 
lik e the sound of a hammer beating measured 
strokes against the iron door of a tomb. 

** When I came to this place, 1 did not know 
that yon were here,” he said, 44 thopgh 1 had 
been wishing to find you.” 

“ I think even the fiends Would not be so con¬ 
temptible,” she retorted. <4 I think that they 
must hide from one another in the dark. It is 
only a mjm who could be contemptible, enough to 
trouble the purgatory of my life.” 

He did not heed. 

“ I wrote you once, before you left America,” 
he went on. 44 I have written you once since 

you came abipad. You paid no attention-” 

44 Nor should I, had I received your letters; 
but I did not,” she said. 

44 Sow, that I find you here, I want to tell you 


that I have acted on an offer made you in my 
letters,” he continued, as if he had not heard her 
interruption. 

“ No matter whht the Offer might be, it was an 
insult, coming from you,” she cried, bitterly. 

“ They tell me y<m Wish to be a princess. 
Well, it is a natural wish. Yon are a woman.” 

44 You heard so with your own ears. I saw 
you listening, when he was speaking to me. 
Listening!’’ she repeated. 

44 You saw me before I conld move. You made 
the conversation what it was on purpose,” be an¬ 
swered, still in the same slow, emotionless tone. 
HThen you got frightened, at 1 yourself; pdrhaps, 
a little ashamed, too, though of that I ani not 
sure.” 

M You may be sure I was net 1” she cried, the 
very oddness of his voice, the way he spoke, as 
if she were so slight a thing that even anger was 
beyond her due, rousing her to a wilder passion. 

44 You want to be a princess 1 Well, it is a 
pretty title,” persisted he. “ And many another 
woirian, I dare siy, would pay as great a price 
for the pleasure of' wearing it as you seemed in¬ 
clined to do.” 

“ I said he was too mean to be a devil. He is 
only a man 1” she mattered. 

Still the slow, dull voice held its course, un¬ 
heeding—beat, beat, beat, with its icy stroke, on 
her maddened soul. 

44 Your new friends cannot imagine why you 
have hesitated so long. I know. But you need 
hesitate no longer. You might have known that 
I should never trouble you. You did kriow it, 
else you would not have dared me as you did to¬ 
night.” 

“Not a devill Only a man!” she muttered 
again. 

44 The past is dead,” he continued. 44 1 come 
to place its ashes in your hand.” He drew a 
package of papers .from, his breast-pocket, and 
held it toward her, But she made no motion to 
take it. 44 When you read these, you will see 
that I have told you the truth. It is dead so 
utterly, that you need not fear the Prince, when 
your husband will ever catch so much as a whis¬ 
per. Your cousin Elsie is in her grave. No one 
living knows but old Philip, and you can trust 
him. Take these papers, and you hold your 
destiny in your own control.” 

Still she mode no effort to touch the packet. 
Perhaps she could not. Perhaps she did not be¬ 
lieve that he was really giving up the hold he 
possessed by placing the records of the past in 
her hands. After what she had endured at his 
hands, she perhaps felt that she could not be 
secure against any and every sort of treacha^* 
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may-day’s “SWEET sixteen.” 


“ Will you take the papers ?” he asked. “ The 
world is wide enough for both of us. It shall be 
my care that we never meet again. Accept your 
coronet without fear. When you have burned 
this packet, you may safely say to the Prince 
that your past contains no secret.” 

She turned her despairing eyes upon him, and 
murmured, in an awful whisper, 

“ What shall I say to my God ?” 

The words were uttered without volition on 
her part; she never meant to utter them. 

“ Ah,” returned Payne, without the slightest 
change in his measured voice, “ you will have to 
say as Claverhouse did, * I will take God into my 
own hands.’ ” 

He might have spared her this taunt; deeply 
as she had wronged him, he felt, the instant the 
speech led his lips, that it would have been only 
manly to spare her. She was merely a woman- 
nothing more I 

Janet snatched the papers from his hand, 

“ I will take them—I will 1 I wiH call the 
past dead and buried. I will have my life 1 I 
have had purgatory here—worse—they can give 
me no new suffering hereafter. I have exhaust¬ 
ed every form!” 

He was not even shocked at the awfal blas¬ 
phemy which escaped her white lips. He knew 
that for the moment she was mad. He feared to 
stop an instant longer, lest the sight of him 
should increase her freniy till she might utter 
revelations still more insane—revelations which 
he could not bear to hear—for he loved her, in 
spite of all, he loved her 1 


Bo, without a word, he turned, and was gone. 

A full hour after, Philip was roused from his 
slumber by the toueh of an icy hand on his, and 
a voice like the voice of the dead crying, 

“ Take me away—take me away 1” 

The old man started up to see a shape like the 
ghost of his beloved mistress standing before 
him. But Philip was only pained, not frighten¬ 
ed. He had seen her look like this before ; bad 
heard her voice in that wail of purgatorial pain, 
and his honest heart went out toward her in 
sympathy and tenderness. He began to sob like 
a child as he led her away, but Janet shed no 
tears, and was not even conscious of his distress. 

They entered the house by the same door at 
which they had gone out, but followed the prin¬ 
cipal stair-case to the upper floors. The gas had 
been put out on the landing where Janet’s rooms 
were situated. Upon a sofa by the stair-case two 
men sat smoking in the moonlight that streamed 
through the windows. 

•• What ever Ibe quarrel ifi about, we can do 
nothing,” one voice said. ** The Prince would 
not hear of an apology.” 

“ Nor would Payne offer one,” returned the 
other. “ We can only do our duty, and that is 
to see they shoot each other in proper form. I 
am going to bed.” 

The gentlemen walked away. Janet had caught 
Philip’s arm, and held him fast, till the two dis¬ 
appeared. 

“ Find out when and Where,” was all she said, 
and passed on up the Btairs. 

(to be concluded.) 


MAY-DAY’S “SWEET SIXTEEN.” 


BY WALTER BROWN. 


One*, upon a halcyon day, 

In the fairy month of May, 

SI uml/ring by her mother, Jay 
Innocence—’twas infancy, 

Helplessness personified, 

Nestling by her mother’s side; 
Wond’ring eyes, that opened wide, 
Closing soft at eventido. 

Tiny, claspiug, waxen hand. 

Model feet, that could not stand, 
Hair that crisped in wavy curl, 
Crowned this witching, infant girl. 

To commemorate the day, 

She was called sweet Stella May; 
From the month in which she came, 
Was contrived this pretty name. 

Oh l then gentle, radiant star, 

From the spirit-land alar. 


Heaven’s own Jewel; helpless gift, 

On the sea of life adrift. 

Precious treasure from above. 

From the Father’s arms of love; 
Angel gift, from Heaven's own hand, 
Spirit pure, from “ Bettor Land 1” 

Weeks and months have rolled away, 
As returns the first of May; 

Old enough to creep and play, 
Laughing, chatt’ring all the day. 

From the little one that crept, 

That beside its mother slept, 

Now has grown a graceful maid, 
Ousting childhood into shade. 


Sixteen years have passed away, 
Since the sun’s first golden ray 
Foil upon her infancy. 

Lovely now as blush of day, 

Is this charming Stella May. 
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“WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED.” 


BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 


They were not a particularly interesting set 
of people, Barnes Herrick thought. He glanced 
op and down the table, feeling disappointed. 
The fact was, he had reached a stage which all 
solitary travelers reach at one period or another— 
the stage at which wandering in foreign lands 
seems, after all, a rather stupid business. It 
might be all very well for parties, as for bridal 
couples or for fast young men, he decided; but for 
him, a quiet inditidual of five-and-thlrty, a man 
with no impetus to epthusiasm, and with many 
lonely hours on his hands, it Was scarcely what 
he had expected to find it. Those of his friends, 
who, when his uncle’s fortune had fallen to him, 
had clapped him upon the shoulder, and said, 
“ Go abroad, old fellow, and enjoy it. See the 
world. That’s my advice,” had not thought of 
the spare time when Oven statuary, and altar- 
pieces, and frescoes pall upon a man who has no 
one to share his pleasure in them, and who, in se¬ 
cret, has carried a quiet heartache for many a day. 

Such a heartache Barnes Herrick had carried, 
and it had not grown less during his joumeyings. 
He had been just twenty-four hours in Florence, 
having arrived . the evening before the ond upon 
Which I open my story, or rather his story. He 
had been rambling from one place to anomer for 
months, and now had made up his mind to rest 
for a con pie of months at least. So, having rather 
womanish ideas of comfort, he had eschewed 
hotels, and taken up his abode in a pension, un¬ 
packing his books, and pipes, and slippers, and 
giving them place in his parlor, preparing to 
make the best of his opportunities. 

Being in this frame of mind, it was natural 
that at his first dinner, he should glance up and 
down the long table, and round its corners, in 
search of a face with possibilities in it—not a 
woman’s face, particularly—merely a face either 
masculine or feminine, whioh should attract him' 
in a friendly way. But though the tables were 
well filled—-it was the time when the people who 
regard Florence as their winter-quarters, flock 
there in full force— his search was not a success. 
There were two or three comfortable eouples, 
four tall English ladies of extremely uncertain 
age, a large, elderly, voluminously-attired lady, 
somehow suggestive of the drama, a black-haired 
little woman* who looked like a governess, and 
the penal number of indescribables. 


“Thelittle black one is the most attractive,” 
thought fearnes. “ How glossy her hair is, and 
how keen her eyes look 1 But there is not much 
to be made of the rest.” 

He had searcely reached this decision when he 
started slightly, in spite of himself. He w*as 
seated at the end of the table which was near 
the door, and through the curtains which fell 
before it came the sound of a tender, low-pitched 
voice, uttering a few oommonplace words. Across 
the passage was the dining-room for the servants 
and children, and the speaker was evidently ad¬ 
dressing her nurse. 

“ Don’t let them eat too much pastry, Jeanne, 
and do be careful about their knives. You must 
not put your knife in your mouth, Geordie. To 
put one’s knife in one’s mouth is dreadfiil.” 

The every-day caution of Borne foolish, little 
mother, it might appear to any other chance- 
hearer, but it brought a knot into Barnes Her¬ 
rick’s throat, and a pathetic throb to his heart. 
He had never thought it possible that he should 
again cross the path of the owner of that voice. 
But here she was again, after all these years; 
for the next moment the curtain was lifted, and 
she came in—a slight creature in black, her face 
and figure a little worn for their youth, and 
her large eyes touched with a certain patience 
of expression. 

“ Pen 1” said Barnes, but she did not hear 
him, and passed on to her seat. 

He had not meant to speak aloud, and scarcely 
knew that he had done so, until he noticed that 
the sharp yet friendly eyes of the black-haired 
little French woman were fixed upon him ques- 
tioningly. Their glances met, and she spoke with 
an apologetic smile. 

“ Pardon,” she said. “ It is only that I see 
you know Madame, and she did not hear you. 
And she is also my friend. We are what you 
call very fond of each other. In a moment she 
will look to me, and smile.” 

And in a moment she did; and then she saw 
Barnes, and her tired young face lighted up, and 
she smiled, as a child might smile, at the sight 
of a friend. But they had no opportunity to 
exchange speaking greetings until the meal was 
over. 

41 Her husband ?” he said to his neighbor. 44 1 
do not see him.” 
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Mademoiselle raised lier neat shoulders. 

“ He is not here,” she answered. “ Monsieur 
died. She is a widow.” 

Barnes asked no moi;e questions. Years ago 
he had begun to love a little child who had been 
a yisitor at his mother’s house, and he had never 
ceased to love her from that time. He had been 
an overgrown, awkward boy, and she *spft- 
voiced, gracious little creature, who won her way 
to all hearts. His chapter in hey, story was brief 
enough. She had reached her fii^t bloom, and 
loved another man, a man who was more fortu¬ 
nate than Herrick, in being bright, handsome, 
and world-loving. Before she was eighteen, Pen 
paid her last visit to her old friends, bade Barnes 
a half-tearful, half-smiling farewell, and left them, 
poor, foolish child, to marry her lover. They 
saw nothing of her after this, and only heard of 
her through vague report. Hor husband did not ; 
encourage her to keep up her old friendships, it 
was said. 

“He is a brilliant young fellow, and quite a 
power in society,” Barnes once heard it said; 

“ but the wife is a little nobody; a pale, childish- 
looking creature, who lives on her baby. She is ; 
rarely ever seen.” 

This wuq all. But Barnes carried a keener 
ache in his breast from that time. He could npt 
help making pathetic mental pictures of her— 
a pale girl-mother, trying to till her sorrowful 
young heart with her child’s love. She had been 
such a pretty, affectionate creature in the old 
happy days. 

And her husband was dead; and here she was 
alone, looking worn, notwithstanding her youth, 
and bearing in her eyes that touching suggestion 
of habitual patience; the patience of long disci- L 
pline. Barnes saw it more plainly than before, 
when her smile of gladness died away. The bur¬ 
den of life, which had come upon her so early, 
had left its traces behind. 

The meal at an end, Barnes rose eagerly. 
Pen met him half-way, and gave him not one ; 
hand, but both; and as his grasp closed upon 
them, he felt what slight hands they were. He 
. held them close and tenderly, and looked down 
into her uplifted fane. 

“ It seems a long time, Pen,” he said, “ a long 
time since I held them last.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“ It is six years,” she answered. 

They went into the parlor, and sat , down to¬ 
gether. 

“ This is not the old Pen,” said Barnes, his heart ; 
growiug heavy within him at the change in her. ! 

“No, no !” she said “ An older one. I was j 
a child then.” , , I 


? > 


Her poor little thin hands clasped themselves 
nervously together, and she turned her face away 
from him. Her next words were at once confes¬ 
sion and appeal. 

“ Barnes,” she said, with a throb isi her voice, 
“Barnes, I was not happy. It—it was a mis¬ 
take. It is all over now. He is dead. And I 
have two little children. §u 9 h pretty babies, 
Barnes 1” her face warming. “All the rest of 
my life belongs to them.” 

Before he had talked to her half an hour, he 
began to understand her. In that first miserable 
year of her married life, she had given np her 
youth without a protest. She had turned to her 
children in the end, feeling that no other happi¬ 
ness was left to her. Nobody cared for her lone¬ 
liness ; but the babies loved her, and were her 
comfort. 

“ I have no Jrjends,” she said. “Only there 
is Mademoiselle. I live here because it is cheap. 
I must live somewhere, where it is cheap.” 

Then she looked at him innocently. 

“Don’t you want to see iny babies?” she 
asked. 

She positively gained color when the nurse 
brought them into the room. When she knelt 
down on the carpet, to tie Birdie’s sash, and 
touch up Geordie’s curls, Barnes was almost re¬ 
minded of the Pen he had known. She put her 
hand on.Geordie’s shoulder, and turned to Barnes 
with qi^ite a proud air. 

“You do not know what ^ .comfort he is to 
me,” she said, eagerly. “ He is only five, but 
he knows and understands so mbch. You would 
scarcely believe how much. He is mamma’s 
man—Geor^ie^' . 

It would have been simply natural and pretty 
in a happier woman, but in her it yvas touching. 

When Barnes had caressed and admired the 
children, she took them up stairs herself, bid¬ 
ding him good-night. 

“ I always stay with them until they are 
asleep,” she said, giving him her hand. “I 
shall see you often, shall I not? I shall be hap¬ 
pier for knowing that.” 

When she was gone, Barnes was guilty of seek¬ 
ing Mademoiselle with a secret purpose in view. 
He was chilled and saddened. He was not even 
so near to this pale, young mother as he had 
been to the light-hearted Pen, who had been so 
innocently blind to bis deep love. 

It was not easy to conceal things from the 
small French woman, and Barnes was, at best, 
a blundering diplomatist. When he advanced 
toward her, Mademoiselle looked up from her 
trim work-basket with, a smile. 

“ She has gone up stairs with the little ones, s * 
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gl*- m&. “That is always so/' shaking her \ me? Is there even a shadow of one ?” His face 
head. “ The little ones! The little ones 1 She j hushed, and his eyes kindled. He closed Jus 


has no life hut the life of the little ones.’' hand tightly as it rested on his knee. “ If t here 

She snipped the end of her thread with p pair ; was only the shadow of one, I would wait. Pen/ 1 
of scissors, as sharp and gleaming as her own he said, aloud. “Jacob served seven years for 
black eyes, and she motioned Barnes to a chair Bachei, and then seven again; and why should 
at her side. not I ? I might bring bock to you something of 

“Sit down, if yop will,” she said. “ You what you lost.” 
would like to talk to me of her, Xes, yes. I see. When Pen met him upon the staircase, the 
She was your little friend onoe, and you have next morning, and stopped to smile gently, and 
lost her for many years.’’ greet him, she asked him a question. 

To poor Barnes, who wore this warm heart j “ I have been wondering if you are only a bird 
upon his sleeve, there sewed no necessity for j of passage,” she said. “ I think you did not tell 
further prelude. Here was a woman who knew, me last night.” 

and loved, and pitied her,for her lost girlhood “I shall be here all winter,” he answered, 
and early blight. : “I have just been making arrangements about 

“If you had known her as I did,” he said; my rooms.” 

“if you had known her as a pretty, loving child, “ You will learn to Jove Florence,” she said, 
and had seen her happy, tender face, as I saw it simply. “ It is the kind of place one always loves 
last, you would not wonder that it cats my heart in the end.” But she did not say that she was 
to see her as she is to-day.” glad, and her voice did not change from its even 

Mademoiselle softened even more, visibly than quiet, 
before, and she nodded her head again. It was rather hard for Barnes, but he had 

“ Yes, yes, 1 know,” aks answered. “ I have learned patience on his way through the world, 
teen love-matches such as, hers before. It is an and he was not prone to expect that happiness 
old tale to me. I have lived.forty-fiveyears, and would come to him easily. 

it is an old tale. A pretty child, and a man “tl never won ( anything yet without working 
easily tired; a strange, bitter p&in* and a gay and waiting,” he said, “and my fate will net 
world. The only wonder is, that it was he, who change this late in the day.” 
died.” y.» Certainly, it seemed not. Day after day he 

It was for the children’s sake that spent sat opposite the sweet, sad face, at me*l~timee. 
her winters in Florence; and because she could Day after day he passed it on the stair-case, 
live there cheaply. or in the haJJ, & r opt upon the street; and 

“He did not leave much for her, the hand- though she always gained a smile and a soft- 
Bome husband,” said Mademoiselle, “A short voiced greeting, there was nothing more for 
life, and a merry one, for him. But she thinks him. 

not of herself. She has no world to please.” “ I do not Bee much of lyeu* Pen,” he said once, 

“Do you think,” faltered Barnes, wistfully, somewhat mournfully. 

M that she is happy2” “I have not much time to spare fijcm the chil- 

“ There Are different kinds of happiness,” an- dren,” said the unresponsive little woman, with 
swered Mademoiselle. “ Youth in something, and her half-smile. “ I never leave them when I can 
she is young.” help it.” 

Barnes went* to his room later. He was not “ And your face is pale, and your hands thin, 
sure that hoyras happier for the knowledge of! with your constant care for them,” returned 
Pen’s nearness, now that he had seen her os she < Barnes. “ I cannot think all this watchfulness 
was. In truth, he felt himself more wholly sepa- > is a good thing for you, Pen.” 
rated from her than he had felt.when he had “But I am always pale, and a little thin,” 
fancied her fur away. He could, only think of j almost eagerly. > 
her as the apoipaa hg loved, and in her presence “ Yqu were not once,” said Barnes* 
he M Ifnn um himself so,mere, a nothing to her. ; Her eyes fell, and saddened. .t 
His was a gimpje; candid nature, and he looked “That is long ago,” she said; «long ago. 
hh position Jtely in the face. I One cannot be young always.” 

“I ffox^er. if l had better g q afway,”he said, “ Not young,” said Barnes, “ at twenty*»three I 
after thinking it all ovqr. “It is no use deceiv- My poor little Pen ! My poor, altered girl 1” 
ing.my»eUV * X am ©ply A maq, flnd I love her. “ One must make the bebt of one’s life, when all 
Ujf stay hnrp tl l shall qnly /fUy (because, I hope > is over,” she answered, in a voice almost a whds- 


io win her in the cnd. r ls thw any hope for < per. “ l am making the best of mine, Barnes.” 
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And she turned away as if she did not wish to : 
say more. 

It was the children themselves who came to 
Barnes* rescue with the uncommon caprice of 
childhood. It may be that the poor fellow turn¬ 
ed to them with a sore-hearted hope Of winning 
some right to draw nearer to Pen herself. It was 
easy to deceive himself into fancying that he was 
wholly disinterested, hnd at least the children 
themselves believed in him. They liked his long, 
strong arms and broad shoulders, and made them 
useful upon all occasions, as they became familiar 
With him. He could carry them when they were 
tired of walking, romp with them, and was lavish 
in his gifts of all things indigestible. He kept 
his pockets full of chocolate and candied fruits, 
and roasted chestnuts, bought hot from the brai- 
sers in the' streets: and his generosity, where 
such trifles were concerned, filled Pen’s soul 
with terror. 

44 It is very kind of you, Barnes/* she would 
say, 44 and I am very grateful; but if you would 
please to be so good as to give them to me, in¬ 
stead of to the children, and let me give them 
what they ought to eat, I should be so much 
obliged.” 

Whereupon Barnes blushed quietly, and im¬ 
plored her pardon, and emptied his pockets in 
great inward trepidation, but invariably forgot 
himself, and transgressed again, the next time 
he met the children in the streets with their 
nurse. 4,1 

“ I did not know you were so fond of child¬ 
ren,” said Pen. 

44 1 did not know, either,” he answered, feel¬ 
ing guilty and embarrassed again. 41 1 have not 
known many children, but when you were a child 
I was fond of you.” 

“Were you?” said Pen, wondering a little at 
his blushes. “ I never thought you cared for me 
at all.” 

She was continually bestowing such innocent, 
cruel thrusts as these upon him. She had been 
fond of his mother, but had taken but little no¬ 
tice of him. He had only been “ Barnes,” whom 
she liked in a kindly, unemotional way, and who 
had always seemed shy and awkward in her 
presence. Nobody had been wont to observe 
Barnes very closely, or to try and account for 
his fancies. 

** If I had been ready-witted, like other men,” 
said Barnes, “ I might have won my way to her 
heart.” 

And he sighed heavily. 

If it had not been far his friend, the little 
French woman, he felt sometimes as if he must 
have given up, and gone away. “ Mademoiselle” 


was shrewd as well as kind, and she had became 
quite fofld of him. 

44 Do not discourage yourself, my friend,” she 
would say, sometimes. 44 Rome was not built in 
a day. Perhaps your time is not so waste as you 
fancy. But the Httle heart has been sad so 

long.” 

She was quite right. The young heart had 
been sad so long that mere freedom from actual 
pain seemed all that it could hope for. 

41 1 think,” said Pen, one night, 44 that I have 
forgotten how ‘to be happy—happy in the old 
way. And yet I Am not unhappy. Perhaps,” 
her voice falling, and the words coming slowly, 

44 perhaps one always forgets as one grows 
older.” 

This was one night when, for the first time, 
she had drifted Unconsciously into a kind of self- 
revealing, as she talked to Barnes. They were 
alone together, in the parlor, and as she finished 
speaking, Pen was startled at finding both her 
hands fairly crushed in her companion’s strong 
grasp. And this was not all—the emotion in 
the man’s face was a revelation to her. She 
looked up, touched and wondering. 

44 Are you so sorry for me as that ?” she said, 
wistftilly. “Are you so sorry for me as that, 
Barnes ? You look as if—as if you understood, 
and I did not think that anybody-” 

44 You have borne your pain so long alone that 
you did not think anybody could understand how 
deep and heavy it must have been to have changed 
you as it has, and taught you only to bear lite 
without hoping. But I have suffered, too, Pen, 
and that makes it easy.” 

44 You have suffered too?” she echoed. 44 You, 
too?” 

44 Yes,” he answered, 44 1, too.” 

She did not remove her hands from his, but 
let him hold them, and so stood silent for a few 
minutes, turning her pretty, patient face toward 
the fire. 

44 1 am very sorry,” she said at last, with a 
sigh. 44 1 did not know. But it seems as if it 
was always so.” 

Her manner toward him changed a little after 
this. She seemed to remember his presence of¬ 
ten er, and now and then he fancied that she 
made some effort to please him. Sometimes he 
found her eyes fixed questioningly upon his face, 
and when he came to her parlor to see the child¬ 
ren, she was less silent and re s er ve d. Still she 
was as blind and calm as ever, until at last 
Mademoiselle disturbed her, 

“ H^ is very patient, the Monsieur Herrick,” 
she said. 44 He has a kind and feithfal heart. 
There are few like him.” 
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“ Pen raised her soft eyes from the dress she 
ns embroidering for Bessie, and looked bewil¬ 
dered. 

‘Patient!” she echoed. “Patient! What a 
curious word, Mademoiselle.” 

“Xo,” answered the Frenchwoman, “ not cu¬ 
rious. He bears muoh. He does not resent 

coldness and the indifference as most men 
mid.” 

Hie dress fell upon Pen’s lap, and suddenly 
ha color showed itself as if in affright. 

“Whose coldness ?” she faltered. “ Whose in¬ 
difference? Surely, surely, Mademoiselle, you 
'innot misunderstand-” 

“No, not misunderstand,” said the little wo- 
lsq, serenely. “ But it is hard, nevertheless, 
fs Monsieur Herrick.” 

Pen’s color came and went* then, and her 
loads trembled. 

“ But he does not expect—he does not want— 
k has no right,” she exclaimed, almost with 
iau« of distress and mortification, “ I should 
KTerfike him again,” she broke off. “ I would 
Kter let him play with the children again, if I 
djught that-’ * 

“Then do not think it, my dear,” interposed 
to friend, acutely. “ It is better that all should 
rtnain as it is. Tou would be severe, indeed, 
') refuse the poor friend should play with 
ie little ones, and be comforted by their 
aresses.” 

The same day Barnes, straying near Santa Spi¬ 
rit, caught sight, of a well-known alight figure, 
Griped in black. 

Finding herself near him, Pen waa 'evidently 
disturbed and startled, but he came and held out 
Lis hand, speaking gently. 

“ You are not afraid that I should see you, 
Pen he said. “ You are not afraid of me. I 
aay walk with you, may I not?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, and then, after hesitat- 
iag a moment, “ I am not really sorry to meet 
jcb. I think I have something I want to say 
to you.” 

They stood, silent, an instant. The fountain 
*13 playing, and the late flowers blooming in 
the little square. 

“Let us go there and sit down for a few 
oinutes,” she said, pointing to a bei^ch. “ It is 
wry pretty and quiet.” 

St they went and seated themselves;, and, 
»aehow, almost as soon as they had taken their 
Ikces, Barnes understood that a kind of crisis 

hii fete had arrived. Pen was. pale, and 
frew her breath quickly, and she began to 
'pmk, keeping her eyes fixed on the plashing 
**tp?s of the playing fountain. 

Yol. LXIX.—23 


“Barnes,” she said, “is it true that I have 
been cold to you, and unfriendly ? 

“ Pen 1” he exclaimed. “ My dear girl 1 What 
does this mean?” 

“ It means a great deal to me,” she returned; 
“ for I did not mean to be either one or the other, 
and it seems that I have been both.” 

She clasped her black-gloved hands tightly to¬ 
gether upon her lap, and went on speaking loW 
and rapidly, but as if she was determined to re¬ 
strain her emotion. 

“ When you first came to Florence,” she said, 
“ I told you that I had not been happy; but I 
did not tell you how utterly wretched I had been. 
I have never told any one before. It would not 
have set my life right again. And the ohildren— 
it was the children’s father, Barnes, who made 
it all go wrong. I found out, two months after 
my marriage, that I had made a weary blunder. 
It was not that he had loved any one else, or 
that he had not loved me, for a little while; it 
| was only that he could not love me long. He 
; was easily tired, and I was only a child, and not 
; strong enough of heart to battle for myself. I 
; tried at first, but I was obliged to give up, and 
i let him go. I ought never to have been his wife. 
! I loved him too welL Oh, Barnes 1” her self- 
I control vanishing all at onoe, and a helpless sob 
| breaking her voice, “you don’t know how I 
| loved him! Nobody knows. He did not know, 

| himself. He knew least of all. He was so hsnd- 
; some, and so grand, and so gay! And it was 
| like heaven at first; just the first weeks, when 
he was fond of me, and we were on our bridal 
tour. But I was not a brilliant, clever woman, 
and people praised him so much, and my heart 
failed me; and then, at last, I seemed to wako 
up all at onee, and know that everything waa 
gone! Everything! I could not bring it back. 

“ I used to lie on the floor of my room,” she 
went on, after a silence, “all alone, when he 
was away, those dreary winter days, qpd the sobs 
would rise in my throat so fast, that they ohoked 
me, and I thought I should die. It was so terri¬ 
ble to know that he had loved me once, and that, 
after all, his love had died such an easy, n&tu* 
ral death. It made me think that nothing \jaa 
true, and that he was only like the rest of the 
world; that it was only because love could not 
last, and never did. By the time Geordie was 
bom, I had given all up, quite, and a sort of dull 
quiet seemed to have settled upon me, and I did 
not try any more. I knew happiness was not 
for me. I have not even asked for it sinoe, and 
perhaps I have grown cold in manner through 
living so much within myself. The ohildren are 
all that seems left me, and I forgot others. I am 
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not like other women ; and if I have been unkind, 
you must forgive me. I have always thought of 
you as my friend* Barnes, and I have always felt 
that I could trust you. 0 

There was a long’ pause after she ceased. 
Barnes had understood her better, even, than she 
had understood herself. 

“ And you tell me this because you are afraid 
I may have misunderstoodydu ?” he said, at last. ; 

44 Yes,” she answered, with slight hesitance. 

44 And only for that reason. Pen?** he added. 

44 For no other." 

He turned his honest, tender eyes npon her, 
and she was forced to meet them; and then she 
knew how poor and weak her Kttle subterfuge 
must have appeared to him, and she could neither 
brave it out, nor defend herself. But he was os ; 
tender of her as ever. 

\ 44 No, don’t be sorry, Pen," he teid. 41 1 do 
not misunderstand you, after all. I think I see 
what you have meant to do, and I am sure you 
meant to be kind in your woman's way. Sup¬ 
pose I am frank with you. To-day you have 
seen, for the first time, that I stay here because 
I love you ; and being so weary of life, you think 
you have no heart to give to me. You are sure 
you have none* and you wish to spare me the 
paiu of hope deferred. So, you have told me the 
story to show me that love is over for you, and 
oannot be stirred to new existence for me. Is 
not that it, Pen ? Don’t be afraid of hurting me 
by saying that it is. During these long years I 
have learned to bear life’s chances with a kind 
of patience.’* 

«I —r s&id Pen, faltering, " I-Oh, Barnes, 

forgive me !’* 

Not forgive,” he answered. “Don’t say 1 for¬ 
give.’ I have loved you too long for that word 
to come between us at this late day. I have 
loved you all my life, Pen, and you have not 
seen it. I loved you when you came, a child, to 
my mother’s house; and I loved you when you 
bade us good-by, in your happiness and hope. 
Bven now I cannot promise that my love Bhall 
.die out; but it shall never trouble yon, my dear. 
Never l” 

He looked at once brave and kindly, and wor¬ 
thy of any woman’s admiration, as he rose and 
stood before her, holding out his hand. She 
could hardly understand that, in this short time, 
all was over, and that he meant to put an end to 
her pain and embarrassment with this quiet 
gesture. r 

“I shall never trouble you,” he repeated. 
41 Do not be afraid of me again, Pen. Thank 
you,” as she timidly laid her hand in his. 41 Now, 
jf you are ready, we will go.” 


Pen's mind was in a strange tumult as they 
walked home together. She scarcely understood 
her own feelings. She was tremulous, excited, 
and pale. Barnes was far the calmer of the two. 
On his part, he was only grave and silent. And 
yet he had just told her what she had never for 
an instant suspected before, that he had loved 
her all his life. A few hours ago she had been 
a little angry with him, and now she felt that it 
was she who had presumed: and she dared 
scarcely look in his face. To think that she had 
been so blind ! There was a certain dignity in 
the- idea of his long-suffering and patience; a 
suffering which did not cry out or bewail itself, 
but was silent from first to last. 

8 be did not know what impulse prompted her 
to do such a thing. But when they reached the 
house, she could not help speaking to him in 
timid appeal. 

“ Don’t go away, Barnes,” she said. 44 Don’t 
go away from Florence.” 

44 No,” he answered. 4i Not if you care that I 
should remain. I have learned to love the place, 
as you said I would.” 

Mademoiselle began to fancy she saw a change 
in her friend after this little episode. Naturally, 
she knew nothing of the episode, but she began 
to^observe that Pen was frequently absent-minded 
and nervous; that she was less indifferently at 
ease in Barnes’ presence, and more timid in man¬ 
ner. There was no change in Barnes, however. 
He came and went as usual, kindly, and appar 
rently cheerful. 

44 He i§ very cheerful,” commented Pen, in¬ 
wardly. 44 If he really cares for me so much ; 
but perhaps he is getting over it.” And straight¬ 
way she felt a trifle restless without knowing 
why. 

There had been a time when she would have 
felt either pity or resentment, bnt on these days 
she felt neither. In fact, he scarcely looked like 
a man who exactly needed pity. He seemed too 
thoroughly a man who was able to bear his bur¬ 
dens calmly. In secret, the little woman began 
to respect him, and then, as such gentle natures 
often do, to regard him with absolute reverence. 

44 He seems to have altered, somehow,” she 
said. 44 1 could almost fancy that he was taller, 
and—and even handsomer,” with a great shy 
blush at her own boldness. 

'The winter passed away, and matters seemed 
to have made little or no progress. Only Made¬ 
moiselle wondered within herself as she looked on. 
Pen had become more attentive to her children 
than ever; there was even an eager anxiety in 
her treatment of them, as if she wished to make 
up for some secret wrong, or neglect. Her at- 
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tendance upon them wm so constant and unre¬ 
mitting, indeed, that she lost flesh and color w;th 
unnecessary over exertion. She was even thinner, 
and more fragile looking than at first, Barnes 
thought, on the spring morning when he came to 
speak to her of his plans. 

“ You will not remain in Italy much longer, 
Pen," he said to her. 44 It will be too warm, 
here, in another month.” 

44 Yes, for the children,” she remarked. 44 I 
do not care about myself; but I always take the 
children to Switzerland for the summer.” 

He gave her a long, pitying glance. 

“ It is plain you do not care for yourself,” he 
said, “ and that is what I wish to speak to you 
about, before I go away.” 

“ Away !” she echoed. 

14 1 must go at one time qr another, you 
know,” he returned. 44 1 cannot remain here 
always ; and now, since you will leave Florence, 
too, I thought I might as well pack my knapsack 
again.” 

44 Yes,” she said, hesitatingly, 44 1 suppose so. j 
It is warm here already.” j 

44 But I could not leave you,” he continued, j 
44 without a few words of warning and caution. 
You are wearing yourself out, Pen. You are too 
anxious a mother. You let your children de¬ 
mand too much of you, and they cannot spare 
you.” 

She looked up at his grave face, startled. 

44 Spare me?” she exclaimed. 44 They could 
net live without me.” 

“Then take better care of yourself, and give 
yourself more rest,” he said. 44 You have neither 
color, nor strength, nor appetite. I have no right 
to say this; but I am not blind, and I should bid 
you good-by with a lighter heart, if you would 
promise to remember your own needs.” 

“ I will promise,” quite humbly. 44 You are 
quite good to me, Barnes.” And then, in a 
lower voice, 44 when are you going away ?** 

44 To-morrow.” 

44 That seems very soon,” was her reply. 

And their interview was at an end. 

It might have been their last interview, for 
Barnes began to make his preparations that even¬ 
ing. He went sadly about his two rooms, col¬ 
lecting his belongings one by one, and laying 
them aside. His heart was heavy within him. 
He had made his patient effort, and it had proved 
of no avail. She would forget him, he told him¬ 
self, as soon as she saw him no longer. She 
cared for nothing but the children. She had 
been right, poor child, in saying she had no love 
to give. So he might as well begin to roam 
again, and make the best of his dull fate. 


He had strapped his last trunk, and was bend¬ 
ing over his valise, pipe in mouth, when he heard 
a hurried, nervous summons on his door—a light, 
rapid sound, as if some one was calling upon him 
in alarm. 

He went to the door, and, throwing it open, 
found himself, face to face, with Pen, who stood 
in the corridor white, and shaking. She gave a 
little cry when she saw him. 

44 Something is the matter with Geordie, 
Barnes,” she wailed. 44 It is something dread¬ 
ful, and I want the doctor and Mademoiselle 
Denis. There is no one 1 can call on but you/ 1 
They were both scared, though they thought of 
nothing but their dread for the child. Before 
morning both the little ones were stricken with 
fever, and Pen, pale and haggard with fear, turn¬ 
ed to Barnes in helpless anguish, 

44 You will not go away !” she cried. 44 1 have 
no one but you, Barnes. I want your strength 
to help me.” 

44 You may be sure I will not desert you in 
your extremity, Pen,” he answered, pressing her 
hand. Nor did he. Nearly a month of terrible 
anxiousness and constant wAtching followed, and 
he stood by her through it all with the strength 
of a man and the gentleness of a woman. He 
watched her as he watched the children, and sup¬ 
ported her in every crisis. The medical man 
himself wondered at him, and regarded him with 
something like respectftil deference. 

44 Your brother is an amazing man, my dear,” 
he said to Pen. 44 1 never saw such a nurse in 
my life.” 

44 He is not my brother,” said Pen, sadly. 44 1 
wish he was.” 

44 Ah, you wish he was,” commented the doc¬ 
tor, rubbing his chin reflectively. 

When the worst was over, and the children 
convalescing, Pen’s day of reckoning came. If 
she had been restless before, now she was donbly 
restless. She had not even the spirit to think 
of her journey. It would be such a lonely jour¬ 
ney, and such a lonely summer would follow. 

44 1 do not think I shall come to Florence 
again,” she saW., wearily, to Mademoiselle Denis. 
44 Why not?” asked her friend. 

44 1 hardly know why,” with tears in her eyes. 
44 Only that I have suffered so much here.” 

44 You will forget it,” said Mademoiselle. 
44 You will be happy next year.” 

44 1 shall never be happy again,” quite vehe¬ 
mently. 44 Never J” 

44 That is all nonsense,” commented her saga¬ 
cious hearer. 44 You are a foolish bnby.” 

When the time came for Barnes to make his 
adieux once more, it was worse than ever. He 
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hardly oauglit sight of Pen at all, and felt a little 
sore about it. But Mademoiselle reported that 
she remained in her own room because she was 
not well. 

On the evening he had decided upon for his 
departure, she came down to dinner, and waited 
in the salon to bid him good-by. She looked ill 
and agitated, but she had very little to say. 

“ I can never thank you for your kindnees to 
me,” she said. “ I cannot even try. You have 
saved my little children for me, and I can only 
remember you always with a full heart. God 
bless you, Barnes 1” And she seized his hands, 
and kissed them before he could check her. 

“God bless you, Pen!” he answered her. 
“We shall not forget each other, at least, I 
think.” 

The train by which he was to leave Florence 
was a late one. At ten o’clock a carriage stood 
at the door, and his possessions were carried 
down to it. He had said farewell to Mademoi¬ 
selle Denis, and lingered for a moment to glance 
round his room for the lost time, and at length 
throwing his traveling clonk about him, he went 
slowly down stairs. Very slowly, and heavily. 
But before he reached the bottom step of the 
first flight, he stopped altogether, arrested by 
the sound of a door opening upon the landing 
above, a door he knew to be Pen’s. He paused, 
and looked up. 

“Is the Signor ready?” he heard a servant 
say below. “ He has but a few moments to 
spare.” 

“ Go and see,” said some one else. 

But Barnes remained motionless. He heard 
Pen’8 feet upon the floor above, and could not 
make up his mind to descend. 

“ She may want something,” he said. “ She 
may have forgotten to ask me to do something 
for her, which she requires done.” 

Ilu could not resist the sudden impulse which 


seized him. He gave way to it, and, turning 
round, went up the stair-case three steps at a 
time, until he reached the top. A lamp, burn¬ 
ing high upon the wall, gave forth a faint light; 
but it was strong enough to show him all he 
cared to see—a slight, worn figure, in a white 
dress, and with a white, appealing face, and 
thin, little outstretched hands. Pen, who, at 
sight of him, uttered & pathetic, incoherent cry. 

“Pen!” he said; and, with three strides, 
was at her side, clasping her closely, and try¬ 
ing to soothe her. “ Pen ! At last, my dear! 
At last!” 

She clung to his arm, and laid her face upon 
his breast, sobbing with excitement and relief. 

“ I heard you,” she Baid, “ and I could not let 
you go. I knew it at the last moment, when it 
seemed too late, and I ran out of my room, but 
I dared not speak. If you had not heard me, 
and come, I think I should have died. If you 
love me yet, Barnes, take me, for I cannot live 
without you ; for I love you, too !” 

“Yet, Pen?” he whispered, smoothing her 
hair with his trembling hand. “Yet, when I 
have waited so long ?” 

“ Is the Signor ready ?” asked the voice below. 

“ No !” answered Barnes, advancing to the 
head of the stairway. “ He has changed his 
mind. Give the man this, and send him away.” 
And, staring blankly at the money in his hand, 
the bewildered messenger departed, to make the 
best of the caprice of these truly astonishing 
Americans. 

“ I thought you never were to be happy again,” 
said Mademoiselle, the next day. 

“ I thought so, too,” answered Pen. 

The little Frenchwoman shook her small, 
smooth, black head. 

“A baby, my dear!” she remarked, sagely. 
“ A foolish baby, as I said. But you have done 
a wise thing at last.” 


ONLY A HEART. 

81 TO BO. D. C. MILLER, M.D. 


It is only a heart that aches to-night, 

For a love once warm and true; 

For the faded bloom of a Summer bright, 

And the bliss that cornea with the morning light, 
When rosea are kiseed by the dew. 

It is only a heart that bleeds to-day, 

For the love of long ago; 

For the sunshine bright, and the glowing ray 
Of the twinkling stars that would cheer life’s way, 
With the charms that the pure may know. 


It is only a heart, but as warm and true 
As a maiden’s heart can be i 
Each pulsing life-tide some pleasure knew, 
In the happy days of my lore for you, 

Ere you left me, to cross the sea. 

It Is only a heart, with its bitter pain, 

Its ashes of pure, dead loro I 
The bliss of my life ne’er will come again, 
My roses are withered, my lilies are slain; 
I must look for my treasures above. 
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“Rosa,” said my mother, “don’t waste that 
?po«l of thread.” 

“Spools of thread are not to be picked up 
everywhere,” interpolated Aunt Eunice, who 
was busy hemming a muslin sheet by hand. 

I tossed the spool, I had been snipping with 
, mother’s button-hole scissors, into her work-bas- 
1 ket; and, with a great yawn, flung myself back 
un the lounge, and “ wished I could do like other 
girls.” 

“What now?” said Aunt Eunice, while mother 
looked a mild interrogation out of her soft, blue 
eyes. 

“ Nothing; only I wish I could go somewhere, 
and see the world ; could see something beside 
dusty roads, green trees, and red houses, with 
yellow shutters.” (The house across the way 
painted in the aforesaid manner, and was 
my pet grievance). 

“lam sure,” said Aunt Eunice, “ it is a great 
deal better than no paint at all. In my young 
days, that house was the bare wood, and nothing 
else.” 

“That must hare been a great while ago,” 
said I, saucily, “ between forty and fifty years, 
I suppose.” 

“ Rosamond,” began Aunt Eunice, majestically. 
But my mother hastened to avert the rising 
storm, by telling me to put on the kettle for tea. 

“ Always kettles, always tea,” grumbled I, as 
putting on my pink sun-bonnet, I sauntered 
slowly out to the wood-yard for chips. 

Do not think, kind reader, that I am of an impa¬ 
tient disposition. Far from it. In general, J am 
inclined to look on the bright side of the world. 
But, during the last week, my feelings had re¬ 
ceived a severe shock. Laura Derwent, my mo¬ 
ther’s cousin, had written for me to come to New 
fork and spend the winter with her. But I had 
keen unable to accept the invitation. We were 
tot exactly poor, but too poor for any New York 
rips. This afternoon I was feeling particularly 
ioleful, because it was the very afternoon which 
basin Laura had set for my coming. “ Charlie 
rill meet you at the depot,” she had said, in her 
st ter. 

I remembered all this, now, and fell to won- 
ering whether Charlie was as handsome as his 
teture, in mother’s Album. To be sure, that 
ul been taken four years ago, and he must have 


changed some in the intervening years. There 
was six years difference in onr ages. 1 had never 
seen him. “ He must be twenty-three now,” I 
thought to myself; and, sitting down on a log, 
beneath the old apple-tree, which spread its pro¬ 
tecting branches over our wood-pile, I fell to im¬ 
agining the meeting between us. 

He, I knew, would be very elegant, because I 
had heard he was talented, a lawyer, end had 
traveled in Europe. I would be self-possessed, 
I thought, not at all confused ; would only blush 
enougli to be becoming. For, be it known, my 
troublesome color was my greatest vexation. It 
w'ould rise on all occasions, making me look like 
a 'full-blown peony, when I wished to resemble 
a lily, that being my favorite style of beauty. 
He would see that I was his equal, 1 thought, 
even though I was a country girl. He, I hoped, 
would be tall and slender, with romantic dark 
eyes, and hair of the same color. I also hoped 
he would have a heavy mustache, and a musical 
voice. Do not smile at me. Remember, I was 
only seventeen, and knew nothing of life, except 
what I had read of it in books. 

I was just in the midst of a very interesting 
conversation with my unknown cousin, when I 
was aroused by Aunt Eunice’s melodious voice 
ringing in my ears. Hastily gathering my apron- 
full of chips, I darted up the yard into the house, 
past Aunt Eunice, who was standing with arms 
a-kimbo at the kitchen-door, and was down on 
my knees before the kitchen-fire, puffing both 
cheeks out in a mighty effort to get the fire to 
burn, and kettle to boil, at the same time. 

“ Rosamond,” said Aunt Eunice, “ whatever 
were you doing.” She always called me Rosa- 
mand, accenting the last syllable, although I dis¬ 
liked intensely to be called by my fall name. 
“ Rosamand, your cousin, Charlie Derwent, is in 
the parlor, just come from New York for a week’s 
fishing, be says.” 

I stared at her in open-mouthed astonishment. 

“Cousin Charlie Derwent, from New York !” 
I exclaimed, breathlessly; and I said to myself. 
“ How do I look to receive a gentleman from 
New York ?” And a vague idea of running away 
to hide took possession of me. 

But Aunt Eunice was not one to tolerate any 
stupid gazing. “ If there was anything she de- 
pised,” she said, “ it was this gazing at nothing. 
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Come,” said she, “go in and speak to him. cut so short, that it had but little chance to show 
He has been a askin' for you already ; and then what nature’s intention was. Worse than all, he 
come and set the table. I am going to make wore a linen coat. Now, if there was anything 
waffles. Your pink calico is well enough,” see- I detested, on a man, it was a linen coat. He 
ing me look at my dress. “Girls mustn't be was not at all like the melancholy-looking indi- 
vain.” vidual I had pictured to myself, and the general 

“ What's all this about pink calico, and girls air of careless indifference about him told me I 
being vain ?” said a merry voice behind me. need not stand in very great aw e of him. 

I turned suddenly, my foot caught in the car- I had just come to this conclusion, when I was 
pet, and I found myself precipitated into my startled by his saying, 
cousin’s arms. The sudden motion loosened my \ “ Well—do you like 


cousin’s arms. The sudden motion loosened my 
comb, and my hair, of which I had a great quan- 


“ Well—do you like me, on the whole?” 

I blushed scarlet, and, between anger at my 


tity, feU all around me, making me feel like a j vexatious color, and mortification at being caught 


mermaid. 

Overcome with con (Vision, I extricated myself 
as quickly as possible, and gathering up my hair 


staring at a stranger, I blurted out, 

“ Not at all.” 

“Well, I must confess, that is polite!” said 


in both hands, I turned and fled to my own Aunt Eunice, in horrified astonishment; and 
room. mother looked shocked. 


This, then, was the meeting I had planned be¬ 
tween ray elegant cousin and myself. Where 
was the cool dignity with which I was going to 
meet every obstacle ? Where the self-possession 


“There is nothing like being candid,” said 
Charlie, good-humoredly. “ Being a lawyer, I 
can appreciate it.” 

I was intensely angry with myself for making 


that was to put us on equal ground ? My first such a speech; but not Aunt Eunice's reproof, 


inclination was to have a good, hearty cry. But 
suddenly recollecting that such a proceeding in¬ 
variably left me with a very red nose, which was 
not at all becoming, I checked my tears, and 
proceeded to make myself presentable. I had 
but just got my hair in order, and was slipping 
oil a pink muslin, my most becoming dress, 
when mother opened the door. 

“ Tea is ready,” said she, gently. “ Why, my 
ohild, what was the matter ?” 


cry. But nor mother’s shocked look, could make me apolo- 
?eding in- gize ; and I nearly choked myself over a piece of 
which was the waffle Charlie had given me, wishing he had 
tears, and never come near us; that 1 had not come down 
[e. I had to tea; anything to be out of his sight, 
is slipping “Now, why is it you don’t like me?” con¬ 
ing dress, tinued the remorseless man. “There must be a 
reason, and a very deep one ; for you have only 
4 Why, my known me two hours. It can’t be my causing 
the hair to come down. I will think of you as a 


“Don’t ask me, mother,” I replied. “ I have person minus hair, if you will only promise to 
a great mind never to look at or speak to Charlie like me.” And he looked quizzically at me. 
Derwent again. I know I shall never like him,” “That will not make it any better,” retorted 
said I, vehemently, putting the last pin in my I. “ Yon will always be thinking of a mermaid, 


collar. “ What must he think of me?” 

“ Never mind, dear,” said mother. “You are 
but a child, and he will think nothing of it. 
Come down as if nothing had happened.” 

Being called a child was not much of a conso¬ 
lation, when I considered myself grown up. I 
hoped Charlie Derwent did not consider me one. 

I found them seated at the table, discussing ! 


I know, every time you look at me.” 

He laughed. 

“ I solemnly promise to tell every one I know, 
that you wefrr a wig. Will that do? I do not 
know what more I can say,” said he, turning to 
mother. “ Don’t you think I have done my 
part, Aunty?” 

“ I think so,” replied mother; and I saw, by 


waffles and broiled chicken. Charlie Derwent her smile, that ho had won her heart already, 
noticed my entrance by a bright smile, and a Aunt Eunice, too, was grimly affable, pressing 
tender of the waffles, which he seemed to be en- him to make out his supper, of which I was sure 
joying extremely. I accepted the attention in a he had eaten enough to support an elephant, 
very stately manner, and with a very red face, “Your cousin stopped at the hotel,” said mo- 
18 I felt. Charlie was giving mother the New ther, turning to me; “but we must insist on his 
York news; and as they W’ere talking of people coming here.” 

of whom I knew nothing, I took the opportunity “Certainly,” replied I. “We will be delighted 
to examine my cousin. to have him—stay away,” I added, mentally. 

What did I see ? A pair of merry, blue eyes— After some hesitation, Charlie consented, and 

alas, for the lustrous black orbs of my imagina- went off to see about his portmanteau, 
tion 1 Light-brown hair, curly, it is true, but To escape the reprimand, which I knew was 


“ Certainly,” replied I. “ We will be delighted 
to have him—stay away,” I added, mentally. 

After some hesitation, Charlie consented, and 
went off to see about his portmanteau. 

To escape the reprimand, which I knew was 
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ooming, 1 rushed out into my flower-garden, and 
there is where he found me on his return. 

“The queen among her subjects,” he said, 
bowing profoundly, and startling me, as 1 was 
bending down to look at an exquisite moss rose¬ 
bud, just opening. “Giveyour loyal subject a 
token of forgiveness. I may call you Rose, may 
I nofi ? We are cousins, you know, and I am six 
years older than you.” This very loftily, 

“Probably you wish me to address you as 
grandfather, since you are so venerable,” said I, 
mockingly, but giving him the rose, neverthe¬ 
less. 

“I wear your colors,” he said, putting it in 
his button-hole. 

I felt myself blush under his gate, and, to hide 
my embarrassment, asked, 

“ Don't you feel tempted to walk ? We have 
some very pretty walks close by.” 

“ Anywhere,” replied he. “ I follow my Rose,” 
touching the rose in his button-hole, and giv¬ 
ing me a look which made my eyes fall be¬ 
fore his. 

I turned into a grassy lane, which led from our 
garden-gate to Willow Creek, from which the 
village took its name. It was a pretty little 
stream, tinkling musically beneath the shady 
willows, which grew along its banks for more 
than half a mile. 

“ Ah ! Here's where you go a Ashing, I sup¬ 
pose,” he said, saacily. 

“ No. This is my favorite haunt for reading,” 
1 replied. 

“ And what do you read ? About Robin Hood 
«nd his archers brave? Or the Babes in the 
Woods V’ 

“ Neither,” retorted I. “ But about great 
•gres, who come to torment their cousins.” 

“ Fairy tales,” said he. “Let me read one to 
you.” And taking a little book from his pocket, 
he read Spencer’s Faerie Queene, with an exqui¬ 
site voice, and much feeling. 

I sank down on the grass, t»i Lis side, and 
listened breathlessly. 

“Have I tired you, Rose?” said ie, closing 
the book at last. “ It is too dark to read nore. 
Shall we go back ?” 

I had been so entranced with the beauty of 
the poem, that I had ceased to remember tho 
despised linen coat, until, on taking his proffered 
arm, I felt that peculiar creeping sensation, 
which the touch of linen always gives me. I 
withdrew my hand so suddenly, as to attract 
Charlie's attention. 

“ What is the matter?” said he. “ No ragged 
rdges there?” surveying his arm comically, as 
he spoke. 


“ I wish to lift my dress,” said I, gathering 
my muslin about me with unwonted care. 

We walked slowly up to the house, I thinking 
all the while how awkward a linen coat did make 
a man look; and that if I had it in my power, I 
would not allow any to be made. 

We found mother and Aunt Eunice seated on 
the porch, enjoying the cool evening air. 

“Wherever were you, Rosam&nd?” asked Aunt 
Eunice. “ You had ought to have been home an 
hour ago. It is long after sunset.” 

“ We have been among the Faeries,” said 
Charlie, replying for me; “and I hurried Roee 
home; for, if they had seen her, they would 
have made her Queen Mab in no time; and then 
we should hare lost her.” 

“ Don’t put such notions into the child’s head,” 
said Aunt Eunice. “ She is vain enough already. 
The next thing you hear of, she will be imagin¬ 
ing a prince is coming to marry her. That is 
the way with girls now-a-days.” And Aunt 
Eunice heaved a deep sigh over the frivolity of 
girls in general. 

“ Are you very fond of fishing, Charlie?” said 
my mother, anxious to change the subject; for 
Aunt Eunice was rather wearying when she got 
going on the vanities of the world. 

“ Very. Is there any near here?” asked he, 
eagerly. 

“ There is very fine fishing up by the bend,” 
replied my mother. “ Rose knows the way, for 
she often goes there for water-lilies.” 

“ AH right,” said Charlie. “ She shall be my 
guide. Remember, Rose. To-morrow we go a 
fishing.” 

“Will he, or nill he?” said I to myself; for 
the cool way he had, of taking things for granted, 
irritated me. “ He takes everything as a matter 
of course,” said I to my mother, after we had 
gone up stairs to bed, that night. “ I presume 
he thinks that, as he is from New York, that is 
a password for everything; but it won’t do with 
me,” jerking the hair-pins out of my hair. 

“W'hy, Rosa, what can ail you?” said my 
mother. “ I thought you were getting on so 
nicely together.” 

“ As if I ever could like a person that wore a 
linen coat!” said I, twisting my hair, as I spoke, 
into a savage knot. “ I do detest them!” put¬ 
ting my head out of the window for a breath of 
t>esh air; “and I never would marry a man 
that wore one.” 

“Be careful,” whispered ray mother. “He 
might ^ear you. The windows of the spare- 
room, yen know, where he is, are on a line 
with this.” 

i had fok gotten, in my heat, all about this. I 
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put my head out, aud peered anxiously about, 
listening with all my might for a sound in the 
room next to us. But all was silent; the great 
locust-tree, waving by the gate, and the far-off note 
of the whippowil was all I heard; and, feeling 
relieved, I drew in my head, thinking, without 
doubt, he is sound asleep by this time. 

That night I dreamed I was a queen, and my 
throne was covered with roses; but I was obliged 
to wear a linen coat, and Charlie Derwent was 
forcing me to put one on. I awoke to find the 
sun streaming in at my window, and the robins 
carolling a blithe good-morning beneath. 

After breakfast, we started for the fishing- 
ground, mother insisting upon my going. And 
Aunt Eunice said, shrewdly, 44 Don’t be rude.” 
Charlie insisted on my trying to fish. I told him 
1 knew nothing about it. But he had his own 
way. I was becoming interested in the sport, 
when an unlucky jerk of the line sent the rod 
out of my hand, and, springing forward in a 
frantic effort to catch it, I lost my balance, and 
fell into the stream, which ran very wide and 
deep just there. 

When I recovered consciousness, I found 
Charlie bending over me, in an agony of fear. 

44 Do you not feel better?” asked he, as I en¬ 
deavored to raise myself to a sitting posture. ] 
After one or two ineffectual efforts I succeeded, ] 
and I stared stupidly around for a minute or two, j 
wondering how my dress got so wet, and why I : 
had been lying on the grass. 

“We must go home at once,” said Charlie, 
and, suiting the action to the word, he picked 
me up in his arms, and carried me to our wagon, 
which was tied to a tree close by. Taking off 
the despised linen coat he wore, he wrapped me 
in it, “ to prevent your taking cold,” he said, 
in explanation. 

I leave you, kind reader, to imagine mother’s 
and Aunt Eunice’s astonishment; how I was 
rolled in blankets, and made to drink hot teas, 
which I can’t bear. Finally I was left alone, 
and I fell into a sound sleep, which lasted until 
some time in the afternoon. When I awoke, I 
found myself entirely alone, save for the drowsy 
humming of the bees outside, in the honey¬ 
suckle, which climbed over the porch, and the 
faint twitter of a bird which had built its nest 
there in the spring. 

The clatter of knives and forks, down stairs, 
told me supper was in progress. I thought I 
' would get up, and dress, and surprise them. I 
felt strangely weak at first, and I was obliged to 
sit down once or twice before I finished my toilet. 
When I presented myself, there was a general 
cry of astonishment, and Charlie picked me up 


without any more words, and carried me to my 
chair. 

‘‘Whatever do you mean, Rosamand?” said 
Aunt Eunice. 44 You will catch your death. You 
hadn’t ought to have stirred out of bed until to¬ 
morrow morning,” and she looked very much 
inclined to send me back. However, I begged 
so hard, that mother couldn’t find it in her heart 
to send me back, and I was permitted to lie on 
the lounge, bolstered up with pillows. Charlie 
would persist in carrying me to the lounge. 44 Just 
as if I couldn’t walk,” I told him. 

I got over my wetting without any bad effects, 
save a slight oold, and short confinement to ths 
house for a day, the tediousness of which was re¬ 
lieved by Charlie’8 delightful reading. He read 
the 44 Fairie Queen” through to me, and I told him 
I should never tire of it. He read the 44 Prin¬ 
cess,” and 44 Break, Break, Break.” I committed 
the latter to memory, and Charlie taught me how 
to recite it properly. Then we got down Shab- 
speare, and Charlie would take a character, and 
I another; in short, we became the best of friends 
imaginable. 

44 Never let me hear you s &y a word against 
him,” said my mother, the night after my fbll in 
the water, 44 for he Baved my little girl’s life, and 
I can never be grateftil enough to him.” 

Every day we drpve over the smooth country 
road, in our light-wagon. Then we had walks 
through the woods, looking for ferns and wild flow¬ 
ers ; and once or twice we went black-berrying. 

His one week lengthened into three, and ha 
began to talk of going home. The linen coat was 
; still faithfully worn, but I had grown to think 
so much of the wearer, it had ceased to annoy 
me, and I would have thought it queer had 
Charlie worn anything else. 

The last day of his stay, we all went over to 
Bald Mountain, a point four miles distant. Aunt 
Eunice, mother, Charlie and I, went in the wagon, 
and took our supper with us. Never did supper 
taste so good as that! Aunt Eunice's white rolls, 
and golden butter, soon disappeared before our 
vigorous appetites. 

Then, after tea, Charlie sang for us, 44 Down the 
Burn wi’ Davy’ Love,’’ 44 Coming through the 
Rye,” and the 44 Last Rose of Summer,” all in 
his sweet, low tenor, until Aunt Eunice said be 
made her feel like crying, and it was time to go 
home. 

We went home under the stars, which came 
out softly in the blue above us. Past the fragrant 
meadows, just mowed, through the woods, where 
the sleepy twitter of a bird now and then told 
us twilight had let down her purple curtain. 
The moon came up over the hill, and flooded 
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everything with her silvery light, “The Har¬ 
vest Moon,” said Charlie, “ and there is an Au¬ 
gust cricket, the first feint note of fell. To¬ 
morrow I must say good-by.” < 

“ When will you come again ?” said mother. 

“ Our house-door is always open for you,” and 
the looked affectionately at him. 

“ At Christmas Tide,”* said he. “ I want to j 
tee a wild rose in bloom in winter. Will it bloom j 
for me?” whispered he, in my ear. 

I did not answer him. How could I ? What \ 
oould he mean ? I could not help knowing. But J 
was I ready to answer ? I thought not. And 
when he lifted me out of the wagon, I would not 
look at him, but ran quickly into the house, and 
was seen no more that night. 

The next morning Charlie was off, bright and 
early, and the weeks passed very slowly, after 
he left. His visit had been a delightful break 
in our monotonous life. Much as I had disliked 
him at first, I had grown to think there was no 
one like him. How entirely he filled my life I 
did not know myself, until he had gone. We 
heard from him every now and then. Sometimes 
the letters were addressed to myself; but often¬ 
times to mother ; and even Aunt Eunice received 
an occasional epistle. They were lively letters, | 
keeping us informed of his doings, with a sprink¬ 
ling of city gossip; but never once did he allude 
to what had escaped him, as he lifted me into 
the wagon, on the last night of his stay. 

Christmas passed very quietly. It snowed all 
day; and as we were half a mile from the near¬ 
est church, none of us went. Toward evening, 
the snow fell fester than ever, and the wind 
whirled it about in all directions, piling it in 
little heaps, which would, we knew, be great 
drifts by morning. 

I was gazing out into the fast-gathering dark¬ 
ness, through our little front window, and won¬ 
dering if Charlie had forgotten his promise, for 
we had not heard from him for three weeks. In 
his last letter, he had said he was going west, 
but would be back before Christmas. “ Would I 


be glad to see him ? What answer would I make 
when he asked me the question he put before he 
went away ?” I was deep in my reverie, when 
a tall form, passing the window, arrested my 
eye, and, in the unmistakable air and walk, I 
recognized Charlie. 

In an instant I was out in the entry, and had 
the door wide open, forgetting everything in my 
delight at seeing him. 

“One moment, Rosebud,’* he said, shaking 
himself out of his fur overcoat, which was covered 
with snow. “ Now,” taking both my hands in 
his, and drawing me into the parlor, “ does my 
wild rose bloom for me ?” 

He looked down into my eyes. My burning 
blushes and drooping eyelids answered for me. 

“ Dear little Rose,” he said, gathering me 
closely in his arms. “ Mine always, now and 
forever!” 

“But why,” he said, after awhile, “why did 
you make me wait all this weary time? Why 
did you run away from me the last night I was 
here?” 

“ Because I didn’t know, I wasn’t sure,” said 
I; and then, hiding my face on his shoulder, 
“ you wore a linen coat.” 

. A hearty laugh was the answer. 

“ If it were not so cold,” said Charlie, “I 
should have been tempted to have worn one to¬ 
night. Do you know, Rosebud,” continued he, 
“ I heard all about linen coats, and the estima¬ 
tion you held them in, the first night I spent 
here ; and I determined to make you like me in 
spite of it.” 

“ And that was the reason you were never 
seen without one,” said I. 

“Certainly,” replied he. “I was disgusted 
with it sometimes myself; but I had a good deal 
of quiet fun out of it; and I have you in spite 
of it.” And he gathered me in a closer em¬ 
brace. 

We were married in the spring, and I have 
never regretted my choosing the man who wore 
a linen coat. 


MOTHERLESS! 

BY EBEN E. RBX70RD. 


Two children sitting ail alone. 

With twilight shadows round them grown. 

And one, a baby, cries to miss 
The mother-arms and mother-kiss. 

“ Ilush, dearie!” says the other one, 

While tears her own eyes over-run. 

“ Dear mother’s dead. She went away 
To Heaven, I heard the preacher say. 


“ She cannot oome to ns, you know. 
Because the angels love her so.” 


“ Dear child, you do not comprehend. 
How life and death together blend. 


You will not be alone, for she, 
Your angel, always near will be. 


To guide and guard your feet, and make 
Dear Heaven more dear for her sweet sake.** 
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It was night when the boat reached New Or¬ 
leans. In the morning, everybody was up bright 
and early. 

The levee was one mass of hubbub and confu¬ 
sion—one intermingled crowd of drays, horses, 
mules, negroes, old women with oranges, yelling 
news-boys, and bales of cotton. It was Pande¬ 
monium. 

I was to take a steamer across the Gulf to 
Mobile. The little transfer railroad that runs 
down to Lake Pontchartrain, had its depot about 
a quarter of a mile from the “ Levee.” 1 took 
the train, and went down to the lake, and was 
soon on the steamer. 

By the time the boat put off, it was almost 
evening. I sat up, looking at the lake, still 
flushed with the rose-hue of sunset, till supper¬ 
time. Afterward, I wrapped myself in a shawl, 
for there was a stiff breeze blowing, and went 
out again, and sat till very late, enchanted by 
the beauty of the night, and of the scene. 

Away off, near the horizon, on either side, 
were dark, faint lines, where the land lay. 

Once we passed a lonely little island, where a 
grim light-house kept watch of the waters. A 
little mite of a house sat humbly at its feet. 
Everything was dark and silent. The very spirit 
of solitude brooded over the place. 

The moon sat high up in the cloudless sky, the 
water rippled up against the boat, and danced 
under the moonlight, and a mocking-bird, on 
board, trillejJ melody till the air was full of 
music. 

In the morning we were outside the chain of 
islands. 

It was a morning fair and clear. The low 
islands lay under the sunlight, some of them 
crowned by grim forts, others with only the trees. 

The waters seemed as blue as the sky above, 
or shaded off into green, crowned with glistening 
white foam. 

We were fairly in the bay. The shining silver 
sand of the eastern shore met the water, and the 
dark green of the pine woods made a sombre 
background, while nearer the shore grew the 
glossy-leaved magnolias; and from the live-oaks 
hung long garlands of gray moss, that waved 
like banners. 

Sometimes hills arose along the shore, and 
gleamed red in contrast with the dark-green of 
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the trees, the pure, white sand at their base, and 
the flashing waters of the bay. 

Poets may sing of the far-famed Bay of Naples, 
artists grow enraptured over its glorious beauty; 
but Nature never painted a lovelier picture; 
memory can never hang a fairer one on her 
walls, than beautiful Mobile Bay. 

When the boat touched the wharf, a lady came 
on board, dressed in deep mourning. A lady 
with graceful figure, refined face, and silver hair, 
rolled back, 41 a la Pompadour.” 

It was 44 Madame.” And I was to be her guest. 

We rode up a broad street, bordered with live- 
oaks, with now and then a queenly magnolia. 

After riding quite a distance, we stopped be¬ 
fore a white frame-house, with a gallery in front, 
and steps leading up. The little yard was green 
with japonicas and cape jessamines, and two 
pomegranate trees grew beside the gate. Some 
house-plants, gay with flowers, stood on the gal¬ 
lery, and a parrot of gorgeous plumage, of green 
and yellow, swung himself in his cage, which 
hung opposite that of a mocking-bird. 

44 Comment vouz , parlez vouzf’ screamed the 
parrot, as we came up the steps. Madame gayly 
kissed her hand to him, as she answered, 

44 Tree bien, merit, Monsieur Pepin /” 

Putting his head on one side, while he looked 
at me, and seeing I was a stranger, he screamed, 
44 Get out, you fool!” 44 Ah, shame 1” cried his 

mistress. 44 Pepin shall have no bon-bons. Say, 
pretty lady !” But the parrot met this sugges¬ 
tion with a burst of laughter very loud and 
coarse. Noticing that I had paused to look at 
him, he stopped in the midst of a prolonged guf¬ 
faw, to say, “What you think of that?” I 
laughed, and followed Madame. While Pepin 
looked after me critically, as he said, 44 Joli, Made¬ 
moiselle! She drinks, though. I smell it.” 

A fat poodle, with a blue ribbon round its 
neck, got up from a mat as we entered the hall, 
and gave us a wheezing w elcome. 

“This is Juliet,” said Madame, and I patted 
the poodle, who wagged her tail in a conde¬ 
scending way, and then lay down on her mat 
again. 

Madame led the way into a little parlor on the 
left. The floor was carpetless, and waxed to an 
amazing extent. There was a piano, a harp, 
I guitar, and flowers in profusion. Over the fire- 
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place hung an oil-painting of a handsome, mid- 
aged gentleman. 

Madame wared her hand toward it, and said, 
“My husband,” exactly as if she were intro¬ 
ducing somebody. 

Between the windows were two oral frames, 
aide by side, containing the portraits of her sons, 
killed during the war. A wreath of immortelles 
hong over them, an ebony crucifix beneath. 
Under each picture was a bracket, holding a 
small, quaintly-chased silver vase, always full of 
freeh, delicate blossoms. 

Madame saw that 1 was seated, then stepped 
to the door and called, “ Oarcon! Garcon!” 
and a small negro boy came in. She sent him for 
water, and then bade him show “Mademoiselle” 
to her room. 

I followed him across the hall, to the room 
opposite the parlor. The windows opened on 
the gallery, and were draped with Swiss muslin 
over roee-color. The bed was white, with rose- 
colored bar ; the wall-paper white, with rose¬ 
buds strewed over it. The chairs and lounge 
were covered with pink and white chintz. The 
little toilet had hangings to match those of the 
windows, and the cushion, on top, fluttered 
with delicate white ruffles and pink ribbons. 
Even the shades on the gas-burners were of 
rose-color. 

There was only one picture in the room—an 
exquisite face, over the fire-place, of “ Sleep.” 
On the wall, between the foot of the bed and the 
door, was a white bracket, supporting a bust of 
Clytie. 

I took a pleased survey of the room, then 
turned to the boy, who was gazing intently 
at me. 

What is your name ?” said I. 

“ Picayune they calls me, ’cept Madame. She 
says Gor tong.** 

*’ How old are you, Picayune?” 

“ Now, how do you reckon I know? ’Spects 
I was too young when I was bom to ’member the 
time.” 

“ Is this your home, at. Madam’s V* 

“ Laws, yes. I 'spose I’ll stay here till I dies, 
ind goes to Canaan.” 

I thought it was time to dismiss him now, and 
be went out, stopping at the threshold to make 
me the queerest salaam. 

After luncheon in my own room, I «lept 
soundly till time to dress for dinner. Picayune 
came to show me the way to the dining-room, 
which was back of the parlor. 

Madam sat opposite me at table, and I had a 
good opportunity of taking a satisfactory look at 
her. 


She was a handsome woman, with clearly-cut 
features, pink and white complexion, and eyes 
of unusually brilliant blue. Her hair was snow- 
white, but very abundant, and rolled away from 
her face. She always dressed in black. 

When the cloth was removed for dessert, a flat 
bouquet was laid at each plate. That at Madam’s, 
of delicate white flowers : at mine, of pink olean¬ 
der blossoms, with a spray of trailing vine. 

The mahogany of the table was almost shining- 
black, and as Madam eschewed gas in her dining¬ 
room, at each end of the table were old-fashioned 
silver candlesticks, with wax candles. 

The bronze-burner above held candles, and was 
wreathed with branches of English ivy. The 
mellow light fell on the fruit-baskets of frosted 
silver and Bohemian glass, filled with purple 
grapes and yellow oranges; on the epergne of 
flowers in the centre, gay with brilliant hues, 
and on the Bohemian glass-ware, and the frosted 
silver. Coffee was served in exquisite cups of 
delicate-painted china, with funny little gold 
spoons, having deep bowls. 

Afterward we adjourned to the parlor, and sat 
before the fire, that the chill of the evening ren¬ 
dered comfortable, Madame in a straight-backed 
Gothic chair, I in a lazy, comfortable lounging- 
seat. Then she told me something of her own 
life. Her girlhood in France, when she was 
“ Adele Martinez.” Her father’s removal to 
Louisiana, and her marriage. The birth of her 
two boys. The death of her husband. The un¬ 
eventful years that fbllowed, till war-time. Then 
the loss of money and property. “ Once,” said 
she, “ I had a fine house and many servants; 
fine dresses, fine jewels, fine carriages and horses. 
But I have to sell my property. Then I leave 
New Orleans— 1 ma belle cit6’—and I come here. 
I have a small house, and a little money: I do 
very well; I complain not. I can live.” 

Then she spoke of her two sons, Adolph and 
Eugene. Their beauty, and love for her, her 
pride in them. Of their enlistment, and of the 
day they went away. 

“ That bright spring-day, when the sun shone, 
and everything was fair. The lines of soldiere 
marched, marched away, and the music sounded. 
My boys! Ah, they, the handsome ones of all to 
me 1 they smile, they kiss their hands, they are 
gone. I am alone ! But they write such long, 
long letters. They are well, they are happy. 

“ They tell me of the camp-life and the battles; 
and my heart swells os I read. I am proud of 
my soldiers—so proud; and I love them, ah, so 
much! 

“ Every night, and in the morning, I ask the 
good God to bless them. Often I go to the church, 
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and kneel in prayer. I believe the Qood God 
keeps my children, and I say many prayers of 
thanks. But one day—one cruel day; one black, 
aocureed day, news came—a battle, and I am 
childless.” Walking back and forth over the 
floor, having left her seat, in her excitement. 

“Ah, mon Dieu! Man Dieu / Dead! dead! 
Christ, have pity I Father in heaven, pity 
me!” 

“ I want all black. The sun to shine no more, 
the flowers to never bloom again. I wished to 
hear the birds sing not at all. I wished to die ! 
But I didn’t—I lived. No husband, no children 1 
Pauvre moi! Oh, cruel war! Oh, cruel death !” 
Making a motion with her hand, she went quick* 
ly from the room. 

I sat looking into the fire after she was gone. 
Was there not, then, greater sorrow than death ? 
Better the memory of quiet graves, than thought 
of lives estranged, trust betrayed, or coldness 
where love once reigned. 

The wind sighed round the house, the fire 
■lowly dropped into white ashes. 

The door opened, and a large, portly negro 
woman entered, with a turban of many colors, 
and large hoop ear-rings in her ears. 

44 Laws ! honey, you sittin’ here by you-self ? 
And de fire mos’ out, too? Where’s Miss Adele? 
Poor thing! I reokon she got to talking ’bout 
her childen. I usen to nuss ’em when dey’s ba¬ 
bies. Jes’ move your chair back a little, honey, 
till I fix de fire. Dere’s trouble a heap wuss in 
de yearth than havin’ your childen die young. 
I got one in Heaven. She’s thar, sure ’nuff. 
And all I’ve got to do is to scratch round and git 
thar too. Now this here fire looks better. But 
to have you childen live, and git to cuttin’ up 
ornary, is trouble dat is trouble.” And Lusette 
finished sweeping up the hearth. 

“ Now, Miss, if you want to, I’ll jis' go with 
you to your room, for I reckon you’re mighty 
tired. Miss Adele, poor lamb, will be better in 
the morning.” 

Life, in the new home, passed quietly enough. 
Madame lived retired, but pleasantly, with books, 
music, and flowers. There was quite a family 
of us, too. And the parrot, the mocking-bird, 
and lap-dog, were by no means the least impor¬ 
tant members. 

Madame talked to them, played with them, 
and, in .fact, treated them as though they were 
children. 

Then Aunt Lusette and Picayune were unfail¬ 
ing objects of amusement to me. Their skir¬ 
mishes were of daily occurrence, and Picayune 
invariably came out of them with flying colors. 

One day, Aunt Lusette was on the back gal¬ 


lery. The sun, shifting through the lattice-work, 
made her gorgeous as a tulip in her many-color¬ 
ed gown, Madras turban of red and yellow, and 
immense hoop ear-rings swaying in her ears. 
She was singing a negro hymn, running thus— 

44 We will wear de crowns of glory, 

When the Lord comes down; 

We will wear de golden slippers, 

When de Lord comes down.” 

The voice of Picyaune interrupts; 

“ I say, Aunt Lusette, what you sayin* dat 
fo’ ? You know you ain’t nebber gwine to hab 
no gold shoes. It ’ll keep you scratchin’ round 
lively to git ruff ledder ones.” 

44 Sich trash as you iB J” exclaimed Aunt Lu¬ 
sette. 41 Go ’long, now, ’for I gits so mad I done 
whip you clean white.” * 

44 Now look a-heah, Aunt Lusette, dat ain’t 
a Christian way to talk. I was jist a gwine 
to ask you for a little infermashun ’bout you 
church.” 

44 See here boy, ef I’d had de raisin’ of you, 
you wouldn’t hab been livin’ to-day to plague 
you betters,” said Aunt Lusette, disappearing 
into the kitchen. 

Presently she came back, and again Picayune 
began pleading for 44 infermashun.” Beguiled 
by his solemn manner, after a little more plead¬ 
ing, Aunt Lusette assumed a sanctimonious air, 
and began an elaborate explanation of their 
church government, and finally paused, breath¬ 
less, expecting to ft «d Picayune much impressed. 
Quoth the skeptical darkey, 

44 ’Tnin’t no use to be tellin’ me dat goin’ up 
and giltin’ you name put on a piece ob paper, is 
gwine to carry a person to Abraham buxzom. 
Dat’8 too much for a darkey ob my stability. I 
griebe to say it, Aunt Lusette, but I think you 
lies.” 

44 You little yallow monkey !” cried Aunt Lu¬ 
sette, coming down from her pedestal of piety at 
once. 44 You tell roe I lies! Ef I lay hands on 
you, you’re a dead niggah, sure!” And rising 
from her seat, she rushed at Picayune. 

But the agile imp dodged out of her way, and 
standing at a safe distance, laughed at her im¬ 
potent wrath. 

44 Some ob dese momin’s you’ll done wake up 
and find youself dead, boy. Quit you grinning, 
now, and go to work. You’re always loafin’ 
’bout de place, doin’ nothin’.” And, with a 
stately step, Aunt Lusette marched away, keep¬ 
ing a sharp look-out, all the time, for an oppor¬ 
tunity to give Picayune a rap. 

The short winter passed, almost imperceptibly, 
into spring; the beautiful southern spring, full 
of days that are perfect. Skies blue and tender; 
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sunshine warm and golden, that came like a kiss 
to the earth, waking it up till it smiled back 
irith flowers. Such soft, balmy winds came up 
from ~*e Gulf, bending the heads, rustling the 
glossy, green magnolia trees. 

* I hear the winds among the trees, 

Playing celestial symphonies I 
I see their branches downward bent, 

Like keys of some great instrument.” 

The tender shoots of the fig-tree came out; 
the japonicas bloomed; the English violets and 
narcissus, in the little yard, made the air heavy 
with fragrance. 

We used to drive down the bay-shore, those 
delicious spring afternoons, over the white shell- 
road. The waters of the bay, at the side, where 
the waves rolled as the winds blew, and where 
the eea-gulls came flapping up from the bay, 
“crying lonesomely.” 

We used to go to the cathedral, those golden 
evenings; and while Madame went in to ser¬ 
vices, I walked up and down till the soft sun- 
fight folded the earth in its gray mantle. Then 
we went home, Madame with her hand on my 
arm, leaning a little heavily ^ as the warmer wea¬ 
ther came on. 

I remember, one bright day in April, we were 
in the little garden, among the flowers. Picayune 
had been sent for the mail, and now came loiter¬ 
ing back, after the manner of his kind, exchang¬ 
ing insults with such of hiB colored cotemporaries 
as he chanced to meet. 

When he saw us watching him, he rushed 
rapidly toward us, puffing with exertion, at the 
sne time exclaiming. 


“I’m mos’ fit to drop. I done run all the 
way, Madame.” 

She did not answer him; and as she stretched 
out her hand for her letters, I saw she looked 
very pale. She took them, and started up the 
steps; but before she could reach the gallery, 
she reeled, and would have fallen if I had not 
caught her. 

Picayune came out strong in a chorus of 
shrieks, and doleftil yells, ho deemed suitable to 
the occasion. But Lusette gathered her in her 
arms silently, and took her to her room. She 
lay very quiet all day, with closed eyes. 

The doctor left her some drops in the evening, 
to be taken through the night. Lusette would 
not let me sit up, saying Madame could sleep 
better with no one in the room save her “ old 
black nuss.” 

Early in the morning I went to the door and 
knocked. Lusette opened it, with a look of 
gravity on her face that startled me. 

“Come in, honey,” she said. “.Madame has 
gone home.” 

The day was just beginning to dawn. The 
pale light came in and touched the pure fore¬ 
head ; the hands folded peacefully, with a smile 
on her face. 

“ She’ll never lay awake nights no more, cry¬ 
ing for her chillcrn. The good Lord was sorry 
for her, here on the yearth alone, and he sent 
for her. I know how glad she is to wake up in 
Heaven this momin’; and I’m glad ’cause she is.” 

With streaming eyes, she sunk on her knees, 
by the bedside, and I stole softly out, leaving her 
with the one she loved. 


SPRING AT PLAY. 

BY I. BLLINGWOOD DIX. 


Striso is singing, Spring is playing, 
Hear the bubbling sounds of Joy, 
Where the mountain-stream is straying, 
liadog every wind-blown toy; 

See its fetter’d coarse is loosen’d 
By the gentle Spring-time’s breath, 
Anil it gladly waves and dances 
O’er the pebbles underneath. 

And the birds from oat the meadows, 
Trilling now their songs of glee, 

And the oottage flowers In window 
Blesses thus the sunshine free; 

And the children by the fountain 
Bash the drops with playful shout, 
While the deer upon the mountain 
Snuffs the fragrant air about. 


Up the daisy head is rearing, 

Eying now the clear sunlight, 

For its little buds are peering, 

Asking if the way is right; 

And the martins, in their boxes, 

Tell us, “ Yes, the Spring Is come?" 

And with breaths of sweetest incense, 
Quick the lowing cow comes boms. 

i 

Out upon the sea so chilling, 

Boats of fishermen are seen; 

Tolling for their wives and children, 
Happy on the home-spot green; 

Joy is beaming, light is gleaming, 
Filled the Air with matin lays, 

And the world, with beauty dancing, 
Gladness finds in all her ways. 
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BY DOROTHY DALE. 


In my bachelor days, I lived in New Jersey. 
Th at is to say, after having done my day’s work 
in New York, I went there to eat my supper, to 
sleep, and to take my breakfast; er rather, to 
take such portion of that meal as I was able to 
secure between a rising hour, too often rashly 
postponed until seven o’clock, and a seven-thirty 
train for New York. 

I did not adopt this mode of life from choice. 
Apartments at the Brevoort, or Clarendon House, 
or even at a private boarding-house on Fifth 
Avenue, would have suited me much better. 
But though I may be now, for aught I know to 
the contrary, dear reader, a judge, or even a 
governor of a State, and rolling in wealth, I 
was, at that time, an extremely impecunious 
young lawyer, and was fain to avail myself of a 
home in New Jersey, because it was cheap. 

My daily ride to New York was, in general, 
devoted to the morning papers. At the first 
appearance of the grimy little news-boy, I seized 
upon the particular sheet which I honored with 
my preference, and retired behind its folds, 
w hich were still damp, and odorous of the print¬ 
ing-office. 

I was thus sitting, one morning, oblivious of my 
fellow-passengers, when a voice at my side asked, 

“ Is this seat engaged?” 

The voice was soft, gentle, and low. “An 
excellent thing in a woman,” I said to myself, 
looking up at the new comer, as I hastened to 
make room for her. She was a slight, trim¬ 
looking little creature, and settled bo softly and 
quickly into her corner of the seat, that I, used 
as I was to a flutter of veils and ribbons, and 
a generous expanse of “ the tempestuous petti¬ 
coat,” could only think of smooth, downy little 
robins. 

I had exhausted my newspaper, or my interest 
in it; so, what better could I do than to make 
observations upon my neighbor? I noted her 
pretty gray dress, and a neat little boot peeping 
out from under it; and, at one sweeping, but 
judicious glance, I took in the jaunty straw hat, 
with its delicate gray plume, and the heavy 
braids of lustrous, golden-brown hair, made fast 
with a plain band of black velvet; everything 
tight and trim; no ribbons dangling or streamers 
floating, ready, at any chance breeze, to flap in 
your face. 

852 


W t ith a sudden jerk of the cars, a book which 
had been lying in her lap, slid to the floor. I 
picked it up, and gave it to her; whereupon she 
thanked me, with such a bright, pleased look in 
her blue eyes, and such a bewitching half-smile 
hovering about her mouth, that I declared to 
myself I should have no objections to picking up 
a whole library for her. 

When the conductor made his appearanec, she 
produced from her pocket-book a commutation- 
ticket. 

“ Aha!” I inwardly remarked. “ So, she goes 
to the city every day.” 

I smiled at the satisfaction with which I made 
this discovery, and was not a little surprised 
at finding myself, shortly after, standing by 
the steps Of the car, handing therefrom dames 
and damsels indiscriminately, though such hypo¬ 
critical chivalry was not destined to meet with its 
proper reward ; for the gray plume floated past 
me, .just as I had assisted to alight, with ago¬ 
nizing weight upon my tenderest corn, a woman 
who might well have been Charles Lamb’s Gentle 
Giantess. 

But when, having crossed the ferry, instead 
; of hurrying away, as usual, from that disagree- 
j able neighborhood, I stood leisurely watching the 
; little lady run the gauntlet of 'West street cars 
; and express wagons, and pick her way daintily 
| up the crowded street beyond, I seized myself, 
mentally, by the button-hole, and asked', 

“ How is it, John ? Is this a case of love at 
first sight ?” 

“Pooh I Nothing of the sort,” I answered, 
with an indignant sniff. Nevertheless, a pair of 
blue eyes put in an appearance very frequently, 
on that day, at office and court-room; and when 
the train reached R-Station, on the follow¬ 

ing morning, there was I with my nose flattened 
against the window-pane, staring at the passen¬ 
gers as they crowded upon the platform. Ske 
came, but too late; for some inconsiderate per¬ 
son had suddenly appropriated the vaccnt seat 
by my side. I did not lose sight of her, how¬ 
ever, until we had crossed the ferry, and I had 
again watched her making her way among the 
crowd, in the same direction as before. 

I wondered where she was going, and what 
she came to the city every morning for; and, at 
the end of two or three days, my curiosity in 
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that direction had so far developed that I follow¬ 
ed her. I stole into a car immediately behind 
her, and when she left it at one door I made my 
exit at the other. I kept her in view and my¬ 
self unobserved with such dexterity, that I be¬ 
gan to suspect myself of a hitherto latent genius 
in the detective line, and was grimly reflecting 
upon this new opening for an honest living, if 
the law should fail, when I saw the object of my 
surveillance mount the steps of a High School 
building, and disappear behind its heavy doors. 

“ She is a teacher,” I thought, “ and 1 wouldn’t 
mind going to school to her myself.” 

The end for which I had undertaken my morn¬ 
ing excursion being attained, I looked about for 
a car to convey me from the world of romance into 
that of business. Seeing one pass at the distance 
of a block, I rushed for it with might and main, 
having suddenly arrived at a realization that 
sufficient time had been lost for one day. I 
reached it, puffing like, what Sidney Smith once 
called Daniel Webster, “ a steam-engine in trou¬ 
sers,” my nearest approach to a resemblance to 
that Illustrious statesman. 

Sinking into the first seat which offered, I ex¬ 
claimed, inwardly, “ By Jove 1 I’m afraid I have 
nearly as much curiosity as a woman.” 

My reflections, as I rode down town that morn¬ 
ing, were of a rather mixed character. Hereto¬ 
fore I had been a straightforward, steady-going 
fellow, not much given to nonsense—at least of 
this sort; and I did not know exactly whether 
to be most amused at, or ashamed of myself. I 
ceased to be at a loss, however, when, in conse¬ 
quence of having taken the wrong car, I sud¬ 
denly found myself deposited at the corner of 
Broome street and Broadway, instead of a dozen 
or more blocks lower down, as I had intended. 
Nor was my self-satisfaction likely to be increased, 
when, having gotten over the distance as fast as 
posefole on foot, I reached my office to find that 

Mr.-had just gone out, leaving a message 

to the effect that he had waited an hour for me, 
but, as his business required early attention, he 
was obliged to take it elsewhere. 

“There goes a fat fee, and one of my beet 
clients.” I said to myself, with a long-drawn 
whistle, in which there was nothing very cheery. 
“ Well, never mind 1 There’s no great gain with¬ 
out some small loss,” I added, with the ghost of 
a smile, endeavoring to adjust the familiar old 
proverb to suit the circumstances. 

I made no more morning expeditions. I could 
not afford them; but as I am making s clean 
breast of this matter, telling the truth, tha whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, 1 may as well 
own that I did make various changes i P my h >ur 


for leaving the city at night, in the hope of meet¬ 
ing the fair traveler. 

There’s nothing like perseverance. I hit at 
last upon the right train, and a railway accident 
came to my assistance, in a manner which could 
not have been more to the purpose if I had had 
the ordering of it—a thing of which I could not 
possibly be suspected, since I had not, at that 
time, been President of the road. 

The aocident was so manifestly for my benefit, 
that I chose to look upon it as an interposition 
of the Powers Above in my behalf, and to con¬ 
clude that a benevolent Providence had taken 
upon itself to run this train solely in the interest 
of two people destined for each other. 

We had been bowling along for some time at 
the usual speed, when, all at once, there was a 
jar and a crash, and we came to a sudden stand¬ 
still. There had been a collision with a freight- 
train. An investigation of the state of affairs 
made it clear that at least a couple of hours must 
elapse before our train could again be put in mo¬ 
tion ; and the passengers decided upon walking 

on to R- station, a distance of less than two 

miles. I was not slow in placing myself beside 
“ my lady in gray,” as I called her. I offered a 
few remarks, which were pleasantly replied to. 

I relieved her of the small hand-bag which she 
carried, and at last I ventured to offer her the 
assistance of my arm, which she gratefully ac-| 
cepted, as the road was slippery from the rain 
and sleet, which had fallen early in the day, and 
had frozen. 

The walk was too short by half. If I could 
have had my own way about it, I suppose it 
would have been prolonged indefinitely. When 
it was over, and I was left to myself, I went 
mooning about, whistling now and then a strain 
of “ Love’s Young Dream,” as I waited for the 
train. I was fairly in for it, without a doubt. 
“ I’ll know more of her,” I said to myself, 

“or my name is not John-,” I won’t say 

what. 

The opportunity came sooner than I antici¬ 
pated. A few days after this little episode, as 1 
was hurrying down Broadway, I was startled by 
a vigorous slap on the shoulder. 

“ How are you, Jack ?” said a hearty voice, 
which carried me back in an instant to old Yale 
and college days. 

“Why, Charlie, how are you 9 And where 
did you come from ?” I exclaimed, grasping the 
hand of my favorite class-mate. 

“ Oh, from out West,” answered Charlie. “ I’ve 
been in Chicago these five years. Somehow, we 
seem to have lost track of each other.” 

We walked down the street, talking of old 
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times and old friends; and when we parted, 
Charlie said to me, 

“ I have come East on a visit to my mother, 

who lives at R-, just out of the city. Can’t 

you come and stay with me? Say to-morrow 
night.” 

“ Yes, I think I can,” I replied, almost before 
the invitation was out of his mouth ; for was not 

R- the home of my traveling companion? 

And was there not a possibility of learning some¬ 
thing of her there ? 

In so small a place, every lady knows every 
other lady. Charlie's mother would, undoubt¬ 
edly, have made the acquaintance of this one. 
And where was the good of being a lawyer, if I 
oould not cross-question skillfully enough to ob¬ 
tain whatever information she might have to give? 

The following evening was cold and raw. The 
keen wind pierced through onr thick overcoats, 
and Charlie and I were glad that our short walk 
was no longer. 

The lights streaming from the oottage windows 


looked inviting and hospitable; and when we 
entered the little parlor, with its blazing fire in 
the grate, its soft radiance from shaded lamps, 
and its flowers blooming in the windows, it 
seemed as though we had suddenly set foot upon 
a small island of summer, put down, as ty magic, 
among the wintry soenes from which we had just 
made our escape. 

And in the midst of all this brightness and 
comfort, waiting to welcome us, I found “my 
lady in gray”—Charlie's sister. 

The story is told; for you all know how it 
turned out. 

From being fellow-travelers on the Erie rail¬ 
road, we soon agreed to travel together on that 
long road which, with all its crooks and turns, 
is always onward, and provides no return tiokets. 

We no longer live in New Jersey. Mary de¬ 
clares that she cannot trust me to go back and 
forth to my business; for, having once been 
caught, there’s no knowing how soon I might bs 
again entrapped. 


THE KISS. 

BY ALICE HAMILTON. 


A WANDERING bee, 

In love with a head 
Of white clover bloom, 

In an overgrown bed, 

Panned not e’en to woo, 

Nor thought it amiss, 

To steal from her lips 
A lover-like kiss. 

The sweetness of life 
Forever was gone 
From the heart of the flower, 
But still she lived on. 

The kiss was concealed 
In a cell of Its own, 


The clover-bloom died, 
Unnoticed, alone. 

The winter was chill; 

But cozy and warm, 

The bee, in his hive, 

Was sheltered from harm. 

The nectar he drew 
From heart of the flower. 
Was food for the bee 
Only an hour. 

Only a kiss 1 
Ah, me I Who can tell. 
How often it Is 
The kin of farewell? 


A HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW. 

BT BELLA BREMER. 


Wht should we grieve o’er blighted hopes, 
Or mourn o’er broken vow? 

’Twill be the same to us, I trow, 

A hundred years from now. 

Why should we say to some poor wretch, 

I better am than thou. 

Who’ll be our equal in the grave, 

A hundred years from now ? 

The homely grace of honest toil, 

And beauty’s noble brow, 

Will mingle in a common tomb, 

A hundred years from now. 


We wonder what shall be our fate. 

And ask the when and how, 

Why we may be a reed or flower 
A hundred years from now. 

Why should we strive for worldly gain, 
No rest onr feet allow ? 

What difference can it make to ns 
A hundred years from now ? 

To think of mouldering back to earth, 
Like leaves from off the bough! 

To think that we shall be forgot, 

A hundred yean from now I 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

They stood high up in the steeple of Trinity 
Chureli, at New York, looking seaward through 
the glare of a sultry morning, that threatened 
storms. Through this murky atmosphere a squad¬ 
ron of ships, each bearing the thunders of war 
seething in her bosom, came up through the fog, 
like a flock of great sea-birds, with foam on their 
breasts, and white wings aspread. 

“ The wind is changing. God seems to be with 
us,” said one of these men, dropping the heavy 
glass through which he had been anxiously watch¬ 
ing the ships. “ Is there anything unusual from 
the land?” 

The younger man, thus addressed, swept the 
near shores of Long Island, and the uplands be¬ 
yond, with a smaller glass than his commander 
had used. 

“ No,” he said, “ I can discover nothing un¬ 
usual. Our troops seem well-placed, and on the 
alert.” 

The elder man made no answer. The heavy 
glass was again lifted to hiB eyes, and held there 
with both hands, while he swept the waters of 
the bay. 

“ The wind has chopped round while we have 
been standing here. It is dead against them now. 
Thank God, all peril is over from that direction, 
for this day, at least,” he said. “ One ship alone 
moves on as if she hoped to beat up alone. No, 
she too has given herself back to the wind. So 
all is tranquil on the other side.” 

“ There is no unusual movement, General, that 
I can see.” 

The elder officer swayed his glass around, and 
took a careful survey of the Long Island shore, 
where all the troops that could be spared from 
the city had been lying upon their arms during 
five anxious days; for, in all that time, thrice 
their number of the enemy menaced them, be¬ 
hind the ridge of those beautifully-wooded up¬ 
lands, that curved eastward from the Narrows 
into the interior of Long Islatid. 

“ All seems tranquil,” he said, heaving a deep 
sigh, “ but it cannot last. We have but a hand- 
fill, and the enemy swarm like bees behind those 
beautiful woods. No braver men ever lived than 
Vol. LXIX.—24 


guard us yonder; but they lack discipline, and 
will miss their old leaders. Has any one heard 
from Green, this morning?” 

“ Yes, General, I called at his quarters at day¬ 
light.” 

“Well!” 

“ He is worse, a raging fever has set in. Bat 
his will is strong as ever. When he saw me, 
some recollection of events forced itself through 
the mists on his brain, for he sprang up in his 
bed, called for bis sword, and bade me tell our 
General that he would be at the bead of his 
troops in less than half an hour.” 

“ Brave fellow!” 

“ Yes, yes, a braver man than Green does not 
| live. His loss will be a terrible one, for he 
planted the batteries, and arranged all the de¬ 
fences ; but there is no hope that he can resume 
command. The very force of his desire sent him 
reeling back upon the bed whence he waved bis 
arm wildly, and seemed to fhney himself lead¬ 
ing on his troops. Such language as he used 
might well have urged the most cowardly on to 
death ; but the fever has seized upon him afresh, 
and he will lead no brave men to battle for many 
ft day.” 

Gen. Washington listened with ft grave 1 and 
anxious countenance. Lowering his glass, he 
leaned over the slender frame-work of the steeple, 
and looked down, sadly, on the menaced city at 
his feet, its beautiful dwellings, bowered in trees, 
and set back into blooming enclosures of grass 
and flowers, its winding streets, and grand wa¬ 
ter view, embracing both the upper and lower 
harbor, with a silvery stretch of the ocean far 
beyond. 

“They are so many, and we so few,” be said, 
with grave anxiety. “ Then the illness of Green 
is a misfortune. Putnam is brave, impetuous, 
and a favorite of the men, but he takes com¬ 
mand suddenly, and at a disadvantage. Still 
we have the power of a just cause, and that is 
much. Ha l what do you see V 9 

The younger man dropped his glass with which 
he had again swept the horizon, and turned his 
face on the General. 

u A cloud of dust, reddened by the sun, coming 
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up through the trees afar off, yonder. The enemy 
are in motion.” 

Washington snatched the glass, and turned it 
upon the distant woods. 

“ You are right. Come. We are needed over 
yonder. Come.” 

Washington’s right hand grasped the hilt of 
his sword, his eyes shone, and his lips were firmly 
set. As he went down from the high eminence, 
the distant boom of cannon rolled, with a faint, 
muffled sound, through the body of the sacred 
building. Then the General swerved from his 
course a moment, and turning to the altar, bent 
his knee. 

“ God help my brave men over yonder,” he 
whispered, bowing his grand face downward. 
“ And, oh, my God, help me to serve them.” 

It was a brief prayer, but a grand spirit speaks 
quickly as it feels. When this great man arose, 
a look of calm resolve was on his faee, and his 
swift, measured steps sounded through the soli¬ 
tude of the building, as if inspired by martial 
muBic. At the door of the church a war-horse, 
held by an orderly, stood in waiting. Washing¬ 
ton took the reins, swung himself into the saddle, 
and waving his hand to the younger man, rode 
down to the shore, and drew up on the broad 
flat-bottomed boat that plied, at long intervals* 
at a ferry, across the East River. 

Borne officers of the staff, who had been wait¬ 
ing at this point, followed at once; and the boat 
put off with all the speed that could be got from 
its clumsy timbers and more clumsy management. 

Up, on to the Brooklyn Heights, the General 
rode, followed by his staff. From this point he 
took a swift view of the field, and the mustering 
battle beyond. With a prolonged glance he 
took in the redoubts and angles, but sparsely 
supplied with cannon, which ran a mile and a 
half to the marshes of Gowanus Bay, all defended 
by deep ditches, fallen trees, locked limb to limb, 
while parapet and counter-scarps bristled with 
pointed logs and sharpened stakes. All that 
military science and human labor could do was 
there; but the man who had planned these de¬ 
fences was on a sick bed; the army that was to 
defend them hopelessly small. Putnam, who 
took command, was brave as a lion, but rash and 
impetuous, where coolness and prudence was 
most wanted. A minute sufficed to show Wash¬ 
ington all this, and beyond it a gloriously beau¬ 
tiful country, all in commotion. Farmers driv¬ 
ing off their stock inland; hay-stacks blazing in 
the fields; barns pouring forth volumes of flame; 
women and children fleeing from their homes in 
wild affright. A handful of patriots, moving to 
meet the enemy in one direction; another band 


moving shoreward; and beyond them, the up¬ 
lands, thickly wooded, and alive with British 
soldiers, marching through the trees in serried 
ranks; the scarlet of their uniform burning 
like fire through the dewy greenness; lines of 
bayonets catching silver from the sun; silken 
flags, red as blood, blazoned with the British 
lions, rampant, in gold, streaming out upon the 
wind ; and all this heralded with defiant music of 
hautboys, the roll of drums and braying of trum¬ 
pets, till the British army seemed to be celebrat¬ 
ing a victory rather than marching to secure one. 
And well it might. Twenty thousand disciplined 
soldiers, ftirnished to repletion with all the ap¬ 
pliances of war, against eight thousand patriots, 
armed with little more than the indomitable cour¬ 
age of men thirsting for freedom, not one-half of 
whom oould be brought into action. And thus 
fought, one man to five, bravely as ever men 
stood, for the rights of hearth and home in this 
life. 

All this Washington understood and felt; but 
no man could read the sinking of that grand 
spirit in the countenance, which he had learned* 
like his passions, to control. The night before 
he had ordered the Jamaica road to be guarded. 
That order had been neglected or disobeyed; and 
he saw, with bitter surprise, that the enemy had 
marched that way in the night, and were already 
turning Sullivan’s rear, while Yon Hiester, with 
eight thousand Hessian mercenaries, bore down 
upon him in front, with flags on the wind, the 
rude music of drum and trumpet heralding their 
approach, and flanking parties, with small artil¬ 
lery, clearing the way for an overwhelming 
attack. 

On they came, two abreast, marching so close 
together that their bayonets caught the sun, and 
seemed to flow, like a river of silver, through 
the trees ; a river that broke, and spread, and 
leaped forward like a cataract, through the smoke 
and thunder of a fire cannonade, that shook the 
earth, and covered the field with whirling clouds 
of dust. 

Five to onel How oould human valor meet 
an onset like this ? One swift, almost reckless 
discharge of musketry; another, and another. 
Then that small band of patriots was driven back, 
fighting, on to the bayonets of the English, who 
stood ready to cut off all hopes of retreat. 

| Then it was that Washington left his post of 
[ observation, and dashed down the lines, ready 
[ to throw himself between those brave men and 
death, if that could save them. Sharp and quick 
> were the orders he gave; but what power could 
| stem the fearftil odds of that day? Before help 
[ could be given, the battle hod closed. The lest 
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was flight, pursuit, and cruel murder. Hurled 
by Hessian pikes back upon the English bayonets; 
trodden down ; murdered in the very act of sur¬ 
render, Sullivan’s men were scattered like forest- 
leaves before' a hurricane. Some fled to the 
woods; some fought hand to hand, until cut 
down in their tracks; some surrendered to honest 
men, and were taken prisoners. The artillery 
ceased; scattering shots took the place of volleys; 
but the music still sounded, and honorable con¬ 
quest was turned into a festival of murder. 

But the battle was not entirely over. Along 
the shore route, Sterling had been ordered to 
check the advance of Grout, with three regiments, 
two of them the flower of the American army; 
and mo9t valliantly did he obey a command that 
was scarcely better than a forlorn hope. 

Now, with all the disheartening signs of defeat j 
around him, he kept his brave band in action, 
and during four hours, held his ground, with 
colors on the wind, disputing the way against 
superior numbers, inch by inch, with cool bravery, 
hoping each moment for reinforcements, or or¬ 
ders that never came. 

The forces had met the enemy, and struck the 
first blow of that disastrous battle, on the hills’ 
where the dead now sleep in the beautiful quiet 
of Greenwood, and its green trees were yet foggy 
with the smoke of that first contest. He had re¬ 
tired, rather than retreated, very slowly, still 
fighting, until Cornwallis, with his division, was 
within half a mile in the rear, ready to fall upon 
him, as the main army had surprised Sullivan. 

Appalled by the position, one regiment had 
already retreated ; but receiving no orders from 
Putnam, the rest still fought on, though every 
moment diminished the chances of a safe retreat. 
Id front was Grout; a little to the east, Corn¬ 
wallis held a position on Gowanus Creek, which 
cut through a treacherous morass, more perilous 
than an enemy, and rendered almost impassable 
by the destruction of a bridge, which,-in Belfish 
recklessness, the soldiers that had already re¬ 
treated tore up behind them. Of the two regi¬ 
ments left to him, one from Maryland, the other 
from Delaware, not a man flinched. Brave as 
his commander, each was ready to hold his post, 
or perish where he stood. But there is a mag¬ 
nanimity in great characters that leaves more 
courage behind. 

The only avenue of retreat left open for these 
devoted men, was a broad, deep marsh, cleft in 
twain by Gowanus Creek; and that was rendered 
each moment more perilous by the dose approach 
of Cornwallis, who had already blocked a pas¬ 
sage at the tide-mills, half a mile up-stream. 

In this extremity, Sterling saw a possibility of 


saving a portion of his command from destruc¬ 
tion, and seized upon it with the heroic spirit of 
a brave martyr. He took no time for delibera¬ 
tion, no thought of himself, but, taking five 
companies from the Maryland regiment, ordered 
the rest of his forces to retreat through the mo¬ 
rass, while he, with this detachment of noble 
young men, confronted the English, and, with 
desperate valor, held them in check. The men, 
like their leader, fought desperately, between 
their comrades and death; fought like heroes, 
and were cut down, one by one, within view of 
the American troops and generals, who were 
powerless to aid them. 

One desperate charge made the foremost ranks 
of the British recoil, for every man there fought 
desperately, not for his own life, but for the 
safety of greater numbers that might yet be saved 
to the country. With their faces to the foe, they 
had no time to see the struggle of that terrible 
retreat; the masses silently toiling through the 
swamps ; the rush of men into the swollen waves 
of the creek; some sinking under its turbid 
waters ; some dragging their comrades out from 
the very jaws of death; some sinking forever, 
and whirled into deep, deep waters by the swell 
of the tide. 

One wild shout of triumph cut through & fierce 
discharge of musketry, when, for an instant, one 
brave fellow looked backward through a storm of 
smoke, and saw the comrades they were dying 
for taken into the bosom of a regiment that 
Washington sent to their rescue. 

Then it was that a shout rang up through the 
rattle of musketry, and those young Maryland 
heroes, as they fell, shouted with joy that they 
had not died in vain. 

Then it was that Sterling and his handful of men 
attempted to hew a way of retreat between Corn¬ 
wallis and the American fort; but, pressed by 
the enemy on the front and the rear, over¬ 
whelmed with masses of troops on the left, they 
were broken up like sea-weed on a stormy ocean. 
Some took shelter in the woods; some plunged 
through the morass into the turbid creek, but 
only nine of that number came out alive. 

Sterling himself, with a handful of his glorious 
little band, was taken prisoner in the woods; 
but, burning with fiery courage, even in defeat, 
he refused to yield his sword to the British 
General, but surrendered it to the - veteran Tan 
Hiester. 


This heroic action was witnessed by Washing¬ 
ton, his generals, and the troops within the 
American lines; witnessed, with bursts of praise 
and pity, by the soldiers; with almost passionate 


anguish by the commander-in-chief. 
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“Oh, my God I” he cried out, wringing his the foreground, that awake thetenderest sympa- 
hands, as the last desperate charge was made, thies of human nature. The sufferings of an 
“ Oh, my God ! What brave men must I this army are but the multiplied anguish of one man. 
day lose !” Of all the people who triumphed or suffered that 

But there was little time for lamentation, night, no one was so worthy of the grandest com- 
While these heroic Marylanders were taken passion as the man who commanded them; who 
prisoners, or lay dead in the marsh grasses of looked upon the soldiers as his children, and his 
the battle-field, a deep column of the enemy country with a sort of patriotic idolatry. The 
swept down from the woods, and threatened the nation, still kindling bonfires, and shouting hal- 
American lines with a general attack. But here lelqjahs over the Declaration of Independence, 
they were met by a fire of cannons and musketry, looked to him for the establishment of the free- 
that checked the advance; for Washington had dom they had assumed. Congress, while it over- 
so strengthened his defences during the day, whelmed the land with its eloquence, had failed 
and had inspired such enthusiasm in his troops, to strengthen him in proportion to the expecta- 
that Howe hesitated to attack him, though his tion this eloquence had inspired in the people, 
own army was flushed with partial victory; a Statesmen and honest patriots found it much 
victory won at a heavy price, in the field where easier to sign declarations than to raise an army 
Sterling fought; for there the enemy found more strong enough to enforce them. Even in those 
than half the British who perished that day. days men were more ready to shout for liberty 
That night the British slept by their watch-fires, than to fight for it. With an army of nine thou- 
in front of their lines. The defeated patriots sand men, Washington knew that he was ex- 
spqpit the chill hours in coldness and discomfort; pccted to hold New York against the battalions 
without covering, pierced by a northerly wind, encamped close to his lines, numbering more 
concealed in thicket or swamp, awaiting a chance than twice his own force. The love and trust of 
to reach the American lines. The dead lay un- his countrymen must have been very precious to 
buried in the woods. The wounded filled the this great man ; but while it exalted him into a 
stillness of the night with moans, and blessed the god, it demanded the acts of a God in return for 
night dews that fell on their parched lips. this wild homage. 

Thus the two armies lay close together. One How keenly Washington felt all this, no hu- 
victorious, and flushed with confidence; the other, man being will ever know. How weary and sad 
beaten, suffering under a consciousness of rash of heart he felt in that gray dawn, when the 
mistakes, surpassed immeasurably in numbers, sullen sun revealed the red camp of the enemy 
and hopeless of renewed strength. so close to his entrenchments, who can tell ? 

Surely, this was a sad renewal of war, after Still, in order to understand the real greatness 
the glory and enthusiasm which made the Decla- of this man, the feelings he suppressed, as well 
ration of Independence an open defiance. as the acts he performed, should be understood; 

In all those battalions, patriots and British, for in unselfish endurances lay the grandest part 
one man sought no bed or shelter during the of this noble character. 

the night. On horseback, reeling in his saddle It had been a gloomy night. As he rode from 
with fatigue; unconscious of that, or the hunger post to post, few words were said between the 
which sprang from forgetfulness rather than lack General and hi9 staff: sometimes he rode on 
of food, Washington rode from post to post, exa- alone, lost in thought, still vigilant, but with the 
mined the line of defenee, and kept guard every- present and future in his mind. Sometimes he 
where. When daylight found him in his saddle, exchanged brief words with an aid-de-camp, or 
few, except his own staff, dreamed that, while gave some order to an outpost. Now and then 
the meanest soldier had been permitted to rest, a straggler from the battle-field came stealing into 
he alone had neither tasted food, nor closed his the lines from the woods or marshes where he 
eyes in sleep, since that disastrous fight com- had concealed himself, and for such, notwith- 
menced. Thus the dawn of that bleak September standing his preoccupation, Washington had al- 
moraing broke upon the two armies. ways a kind word of welcome. At such times 

Encamped armies are grand pictures, that fill a grave smile would pass over his face for a 
the imagination with a sort of awe. Suffering moment, and all would be sad again, 
in masses weighs heavily on the heart, oppressing When the morning broke, however, all this 


it with sad helplessness. Human sympathies j 
are not powerful enough to take in the scope of 
multitudes. It is the side-scene pictures of ab¬ 
negation or distress, that have but few figures in 


gloom passed away. The soldiers must see no 
lack of hope in the face of their commander, 
when they left the damp earth which had been 


their bed. Another day was before them, another 
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battle probablj was close at hand. lifting his 
hat from his brow, Washington let the salt sea 
breeze drift through his hair, and rode through 
the lines another man, cheerful, resolute, calm, 
Indomitable. Passing a little group of men who 
were making a breakfast of salt pork, raw,—for 
there was no time for cooking,—and a crust of 
bread, he asked for a portion of tho rude fare, 
and ate it standing, while his orderly exchanged 
his tired horse for another. 

The soldiers, who had grumbled a minute be¬ 
fore at this unsavory food, eat it with an appetite 
now. When shared with their general, it became 
a glorious meal, which they would have ex¬ 
changed with no man living. Yet it was all the 
food Washington took that day. 

Thus the day passed. Though a furious north¬ 
eastern storm beat down upon the opposing camps, 
Washington shared its discomforts, hour by hour, 
with his men, watched while they rested through 
another dreary night and into another and an¬ 
other stormy morning. 

A brave general finds no difficulty in advancing, j 
but a man who can conquer his own ardor, and J 
wait patiently for chances of victory or retreat, ! 
possesses something better than mere courage. I 
That which had occupied Washington for more j 
than one night, had been confided to Mifflin that j 
morning, and his brief orders were promptly j 
carried out. Again the sun, whioh had arisen : 
red and angry, was buried in great embankments ; 
of clouds, fiery at the edges a moment, then black : 
with a storm of rain that beat down on the two | 
encampments with fury. 

Washington felt this rain beating on his face 
as he passed through the lines, and thanked Qod 
for it. 

There was no rest for soldiers or general. That 
day men worked like beavers'in the fortifications, 
digging ditches up to the waist in turbid water, 
heaping earth-works, and preparing for defence 
so eagerly in the face of the enemy, that Howe, 
understanding his strength, and lying naturally 
inert, made no effort to disturb them. 

44 Another day,” he said, 44 will throw the whole 
hive of traitors into our hands. One fair breeze will 
bring our ships into the East River, and we have 
army and leader in a trap. We are strong enough 
to wait.” 

8o the day wore on, the men toiling like slaves, 
the generals sharing their labors, while the rain 
poured upon them, and the wind sweeping down 
from the north, chilled them into what would 
have been sullen endurance, if the same storm 
had not all the time drenched their commander 
with equal fury. 

Late in the day Washington dismounted from 


his horse, and entered the house of Livingston* 
on the Brooklyn Heights, where his generals were 
assembled ready for council. 

After a brief interval they came forth again, 
serious and dejected. The orders that Mifflin had 
taken early in the morning were still a secret. 
And that which Washington had proposed in 
council seemed but a forlorn hope, born of des¬ 
peration—as if that man ever knew what despair 
was. The Boldiers, too, looking in the faces of 
those who came from the council, fell to what 
seemed hopeless toil with gloomy forebodings. 
Imperfectly sheltered, lacking wholesome food, 
tired out with previous labor, drenched with the 
storms that had injured their arms and rendered 
their ammunition useless, they had looked forth 
in the morning to see with dismay that the enemy 
had broken ground within six hundred yards of 
the fort on the Heights, thus hemming them close 
on the little neck of land that lay between their 
assailant* and the broad bosom of the East River, 
that might at any change of wind be guarded by 
British frigates. The least experienced soldier 
in the camp could not foil to comprehend the 
peril of this position. They read it in the down¬ 
cast faces of their officers, in the silence of old 
veterans in the fort; that for more than forty- 
eight hours the commandeivin-chief had taken 
neither sleep or rest, but was everywhere among 
the heroes, bringing momentary cheer wherever 
he moved. 

Thus the darkness of the night came down, 
wrapping the whole camp in gloom. An hour 
passed, blAck and heavy with suspense. Then 
the whole camp was in suppressed commotion. 
Orders were given for the regiments to prepare 
for an attack in the night. Forlorn hope; bitter 
end to a bitter struggle. The bravest man in 
the lines could expect nothing better than death 
with his face to the foe. The soldiers huddled 
together in groups, whispering messages to loved 
ones at home, which some comrade might possibly 
live to carry back to the dear hearth-stone, with 
a lock of hair, perhaps, and a blessing choked 
with tears. 

These men were new to war and wan with suf¬ 
fering, but not the less grand that tender hearts 
beat beneath their belts, and tears sometimes 
mingled with the rain that dashed against the 
foces they had no thought of turning from the 
enemy. 

Thus an hour passed—one of those hard, bit¬ 
ter hours that sometimes appear to last for 
months, so heavily are they laden with an im¬ 
pending friture. 

All at once a regiment was in motion, moving 
cautiously, not in the direction of the enemy, 
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but down to the ferry beue&th the Heights, where 
a beet of flat-boats and sailing vessels had mus¬ 
tered in the stormy darkness. 

Silently, and with grim caution, these vessels 
were manned, and lay ready for service. When 
all was ready, another regiment marched down, 
and placed itself in position to superintend the 
embarkment. 

W hen the news ran from lip to lip along the 
lines, a watch-fire seemed aglow in every soldier’s 
eyes. The officers took fresh courage, for they 
comprehended that Washington, before proposing 
a retreat, had made silent preparations for its 
success. 

The fierce outburst of the tempest lasted for 
three terrible hours. While it continued to rage, 
in this manner, Washington rode to and fro, 
now down the lines, regulating the movements 
there, now at the farthest outposts, surveying the 
enemy’s camp, fearful that some sound of his 
mustering troops might give the alarm. 

All at once he wheeled his horse southward, 
and, lifting the drenched hat from his forehead, 
felt that a softer, calmer breeze had sprung up j 
from that direction. 

“ Thank God 1 ” he exclaimed; “ thank God I” 

As he looked, Washington saw the sail-boats 
unfurl their white wings, while his troops 
swarmed into them with dreamy stillness. Then 
the flat-boats and scows, filled. to the utmost, 
drilled off. 

But here a new peril arose. The tumult of 
the storm had drowned all those noises that are 
inevitable when great bodies of men are put in 
motion. More caution was requisite now, for the 
two armies lay so close together, that the Ameri¬ 
cans, as they marched down to the shore, could 
hear the pick-axes and shovels of the enemy at 
their night work in the intrencliments. 

Silently, then, and like figures moving in 
dreamland, the troops left their enoampment, 
and were borne away in the boats that came and 
went in the dreamy stillness that followed the 
tempest. All night long, Blow, noiseless col¬ 
umns of men wound down the Heights, and 
gathered upon the shore. Two regiments had 
claimed tho right to remain last of all; and well 
had they earned the right to this tribute. The 
men who had confronted Grout, and made that 
heroic retreat across the marshes, had claimed 
and won the right to leave the shore only when 
all the .other troops were in safety. 

While the troops and munitions of war had 
been steadily moving in the darkness, the danger 
was less; but, now, the dawn was faintly break- 
: ng, and would soon betray their movements to 
~nemy. 


They stood in rank like statues patient, and 
resolute, scarcely once turning their eyes to the 
east, though well aware that the break of day might 
leave them helpless between the broad river and 
an exasperated enemy twenty thousand strong. 

But Washington was there. Defying fatigue, 
wet, and danger, he refused to enter a boat, or 
in any way spare himself, but stood upon the 
ferry stairs till the last boat moved off, and the 
last soldier was cared for. 

Then he turned his face to the east, and saw 
that the dawn was breaking, and the greatest 
peril of all was upon him and the little load of 
warriors. Then it was that those Delaware and 
Maryland soldiers moved down the ferry stairs, 
and took to the boats, leaving the deserted camp 
and baffled enemy behind. 

As they filed past him, a strange, beautiftil 
light fell upon his face; for, turning it seaward, 
he saw, as it were, a gray cloud drifting up from 
the bay, through the mouth of the river, spread¬ 
ing itself over the water, the deserted encamp¬ 
ment, and the enemy. 

Wrapped in this veil of mist, Washington de¬ 
scended the ferry Bteps alone, and thus, guarded 
by Heaven itself, took his place in the last boat, 
when, shrouding his face with his cloak, he rested 
a moment, for the first time in forty-eight hours. 

As these boats drifted out in the fog, a band 
of British soldiers, rendered suspicious by the . 
intense stillness of the American camp, broke \ 
through the fallen trees that formed a rude ram¬ 
part around it, and found the space covered by 
the enemy in thousands the night before, solitary 
as a desert. Men, munitions of war, commis¬ 
sary Btores, all were gone. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

New York city was in the hands of the British. 

This was the news that a courier on horseback 
brought to the residence of Mr. Kingsford that 
bright September day. This was the news that 
had filled the soul of Rhoda Clyde with such 
ambitious longing, when it was first whispered 
to her by the insidious lips of the man whom she 
| at once adored and hated. 

This was the news that struck the color from 
Grace Kingsford’s face, and the last gleam of 
hope from her heart. With a look of dumb ap¬ 
peal to her father, she stood waiting for the 
words of triumph that broke from him. 

“ So, this is their boasted strength I This ia 
what their insolent Declaration means 1 Bravado, 
when danger is afar off; flight, when it draws 
1 near. Here, Cato 1 Harry! Some of you bring 
\ w ine—brandy—everything the sideboard oon- 
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tains, to thin man! He has brought us good 
news, and must ride farther, that the whole 
neighborhood may know it. Make haste I His 
tidings are too good to keep! Here, my friend!’ ’ 
Kingsford snatched the goblet from his servant 
is he was going toward the door, and held it 
under the great silver tankard of wine that he 
was carrying out. His hand shook under this 
outburst of joy, till the red wine dashed over it, 
but he went out on the broad door-step, and held j 
up the dripping goblet as if the swift rider had 
been a king. 

41 Drink, drink. The wine is older than your¬ 
self, man, and worthy of the news you bring.” 

The courier took the cup, drained it thirstily, 
and held it out for a fresh supply. 

“The road is dusty,” he said, laughing; “and 
one seldom gets wine like this. To your good 
health, sir, and confusion to the rebels !” 

While the man spoke, the negro servant was 
filling his goblet again. 

44 Jes take time ter taste dis wine, as it goes 
down, if yer am in a hurry,” he said, disap¬ 
provingly. 44 A gemman ’d smock his lips over a 
spoonful ob it ebber so long.” 

44 It’s capital drink 1” said the trooper, wiping 
his mouth with one hand. 44 Shan’t get another 
like it to-day, you may be sure. Here is your 
cup, too. Genuine silver, now, ain’t it? From 
the old country, I reckon. Good-day I” 

Wheeling his horse swiftly around, with a loud 
clatter of hoofs, the messenger rode away, rais-< 
ing a whirlwind of dust on the highway as he 
swept up the river, bearing his news from house 
to house as he went, and drinking wherever 
he was invited. 

Mr. Kingsford turned from the door-step tri¬ 
umphant. All the quiet dignity of his bearing 
waa swept away. He did not even attempt to 
suppress the proud exultation that agitated him. 
Up and down the broad Hall he walked, treading 
it Hke an emperor. 

•* The traitors have had their day,” he said, 
speaking, unconsciously, to himself; “and we 
know how they can use power. Where is their 
proclamation now ? The Congress will find that 
words are not men. Talking is easy, but so is 
retreat. As usual, Washington has valiantly run 
away. How will they take it, I wonder?” 

•• You are pleased. Our success delights you,” 
said Rhoda Gyde, joining in his irregular walk. 
44 1, too, think it especially fortunate; for now 
we have a place of refuge for our dear girl.” 

•• What are you speaking of?” questioned 
Kingsford, too much elated for the selfish calcu¬ 
lation which the girl was coolly making. 

•* I was thinking of the arrangement under 


discussion, just as the courier came up,” said 
Rhoda. 

44 Arrangements ! I do not remember. It is 
enough for me that these rebel hounds are driven 
back to their kenneL For once they have met 
generals that represent the king grandly. No 
wonder they Bhrunk back. In a few months this 
city, also, will be swept free of them.” 

Rhoda smiled, but shook her head. 

44 Not while Washington entrenches himself so 
near New York. Lord Howe loves his own ease 
too well for rapid movements. His troops, once . 
in possession of the city, with a good harbor for 
his own frigates, he will be in no haste to 
move.” 

Mr. Kingsford paused in his walk, and looked 
at the girl with some amazement. 

44 What can you know of military movements, 
that you speak so confidently, Rhoda ?” 

44 When one loves a cause, heart and soul, as I 
do, it is but natural that even a girl may try to 
understand something of it.” 

44 And you really love the king, and the cause 
for which he is fighting?” 

So well, that if I were a man, instead of the 
poor dependent creature fate has made me, the 
next hour would find me on the road to New 

York. Even now-” 

44 Well, even now?” 

44 1 might do something there, if not for the 
king, for you and yours, who are dearer to me 
even than my own monarch.” 

44 1 do not understand. Is it of Grace you are 
thinking?” 

• 44 Yes, it is of Grace. Now that an avenue of 
escape for her is open, why not avail yourself of 
it at once.” 

44 An avenue of escape? Yes, I remember you 
were speaking of that; but it seemed beyond a 
possibility then.” 

44 Still it is less than an hour ago.” 

44 Is it? How much can be changed in an 

hour! Well, we were saying then-” 

‘•That in order to escape the appearance of 
absolute tyranny, my sweet cousin must be re¬ 
moved from the neighborhood of her lover.” 

44 Her lover I Have I not forbidden all 
that?” 

44 Still he is not the less her lover, and recog¬ 
nizes no authority in you over his actions.” 

“ But she. It was, I do believe, by accident 
that she met him.” 

44 Accident, of course; but they are likely to 
happen every da j, so long as he desires it. Be¬ 
sides-” 

44 Well ?” 

44 My cousin suffers. So near him, so anxious 
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to obey you, her life is a constant struggle. Have 
you not observed how sad and pale she looks?” 

44 Poor child I My poor darling! I think she 
is not willfully disobedient.” 

44 Absent from the tempter, she would soon be 
her own sweet self again.” 

Kingsford made no direct reply, but began to 
pace the hall more slowly. This rebellion in his 
child had been a source of great unhappiness to 
him, and the presence of Barringford in the 
neighborhood wrought upon his proud nature 
like an insult. Still the man, rebel though he 
was, had saved him from a most undignified act, 
under his own roof, and in addition to that, had 
rescued his wife from an awful death. 

Kingsford thought of these things as a proud 
man, stubborn in his prejudices, might. He 
could not, in his heart, be altogether grateful for 
obligations fate had forced upon him ; but a fine 
sense of honor would, spite of himself, protest 
against his own thankleesness; and this kept him 
in a state of perpetual unrest. 

As he walked to and fro, still elated, gradu¬ 
ally becoming subdued, Rhoda sat upon a hall 
sofa, and seemed to occupy herself with a book, 
though she was constantly regarding him with 
quiet, side-glances, 

There was no difficulty in reading that proud 
man’s thoughts, from the expression of his face. 
Haughty he was, sometimes dictatorial, but open 
as the day, even in his failings. At the right 
moment, she said, very quietly: 

44 1 think some one has told me that you were 
a friend of Lord Howe’s, in days gone by.” 

44 Yes, we were often thrown together, be¬ 
fore I came to this country. He might hardly 
know me now.” 


44 But yours is a name that even royalty might 
remember.” 

44 Remember. Why, girl, there is a title in 
abeyance, which, but for these troubles, might 
have been awarded me.” 

“Which may be yours after this unnatural 
rebellion is over; but, to that end, would it not 
be well to bring yourself once more into the 
notice of Lord Howe? As a relative of the king, 
he might aid in procuring this title.” 

Kingsford’8 face flushed scarlet. The art fill 
girl had struck upon the secret wish of his heart. 

44 People Bpeak well of Howe, os faithful to 
his friends—kind to those he loves.” 

44 1 know, I know. He was my friend once.” 

44 And remembers you yet kindly.” 

44 How did you learn this, Rhoda?” 

44 From a friend who is close to his person.” 

44 And he spoke of me?” 

44 As one whose influence might be powerful, 
and whom he remembered well.” 

Kingsford turned in his walk, and went into 
the open grounds, where he wandered about in 
deep thought for half an hour. Rhoda watched 
him, from time to time, from the drawing-room 
window, where, half-shrouded by its draperies, 
she waited with keen impatience for the result 
of her adroit conversation. When he came back, 
the heart in her bosom gave a great hound, and 
Bhe laughed aloud. 

44 He has decided. He will take us away from 
this hateful place, and think it his own idea. 
No matter how, so that the thing is done. Poor 
Grace, she will not thank me for this, though it 
may end in making her a countess, and me— 
what will it make of me?” 

(to be continued.) 


THE WHITE ROSE. 

BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 


44 Dear rose,” I said, 44 ia It for me— 

For me, you bud and blow ?” 

The rose her spotless petals shook 
And answered, 44 No, no, no!” 

All day the leaden sky had hung, 

Dark o'er the lifeless towu; 

And now the snow-flakes softly fell, 

Like drifts of eider down. 

44 Sweet rose,” I said, 44 there is no flower, 
No bud beneath the snow; 

Be minebut still the rose replied, 

In whispers low, 44 No, no I” 

The naked branches of the trees, 

Were shaken by the blast; 

Of all the Summer's guileless ones, 

This white rose was the last. 


So fair It grew —bo full and fair, 
That many an eye looked down. 

In longing, now that rime and frost 
Clothed all the frozen town. 

44 8ay, is It not for me, dear rose, 

You come in bleak December? 

There was a happier time than this, 
I’ll keep you to remember.” 

44 No! not for thee, nor for the bride, 
Whose hopes are high and bright; 

On the meek breast of innocence 
My leaves I’ll fold to-night.” 

Within a baby’s waxen hands, 
Beneath the coffin lid, 

Beforo another day had dawned. 

The pure, white rose was hid. 
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We give, first, this month, a very stylish walk¬ 
ing-dress for a young lady, composed of plain 


sleeves arc plain, and the bodice is of the check ; 
over this is worn a fichu of check, edged with a 
narrow plaiting, tied loosely over the chest. 
These fichus will be much worn the coming 
season. Of the plain material, twenty-seven 
inches wide, twenty yards will be required; of 
the check, same width, ten yards. Price of this 
material from thirty-seven to seventy-five cents, 
j Those at thirty-seven cents are all w'ool; and 
although light in texture, wear very well, as we 
| know by experience. 


Next, is another walking-costume of black de 


and checked de bege. The skirt, which i8 just 
slightly demi-train, is trimmed, first, with a box- 
plaiting of plain; above that are four cross-bands 
of the check, edged with aside-plaiting of plain, 
three inches wide, when finished; the cross- 
bands two inches, when finished. All side-plait- 
ings are made straight way of the material, closely 
basted in quarter or half-inch plaits, then ironed 
on the wrong side. The tablier, which is very 
long, is of the checked material, and trimmed 
with plaiting of the plain. It is fastened to the 
front of the skirt, with a ruche of the plain ma¬ 
terial* The other half of the tablier is reversed, 
as may be seen; but this is optional. Cuirass 
bodice and coat-sleeves, trimmed with two rows 
of plaitings, finished with bow and ends. The 


lain or alpaca, suitable either in or out of mourn¬ 
ing. The under-skirt is trimmed, first, with a 
side-plaiting, quarter-inch plait; above that is 
a double puff, cut on the bias, fourteen inches 
deep. This is gathered, first at six inches from 
the bottom; then another row, on the seventh 
inch, and on this is placed a ruching; then 
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the twelfth; here the second row of niching is 
placed; the other two inches form the heading 
for the flounce. Three to four inches should 
be allowed for the plaiting at the bottom, when 
finished. The tablier is cut with a narrow front, 
gored, and two side gores. The gathering is made 
on the second gore, as may be seen by the en¬ 
graving. Also the way the work is done; it 
should be sewn down to a straight band on the 
under-side. The trimming consists of a side- 
plaiting, five inches deep, including the heading, 
and is stitched twice for the heading. This 
edges the tablier, where it is carried up both 
sides of the back. A cuirass bodice, with coat- 
sleeves, finished with cuffs, and plaiting to cor¬ 
respond. Twenty to twenty-two yards of alpaca, 
will be required. It can be bought from sixty 
to seventy-five cents per yard. It makes a very 
nice dress. 


Above is an evening-costume of white tarletane. 
It is trimmed with plaintings and puffs. The 
under-skirt is demi-train, and has, first a plaited 
flounce, six inches deep, with the heading; then 
a puff, four inches wide; above that another 
plaited flounce, five inches deep; another puff. 


Next is a handsome dress of black silk net 
or grenadine barege. It has but one skirt, which 
is trimmed with puffing and niching of the ma¬ 
terial. The tablier is simulated upon the front 
of the skirt, formed of folds of the material, and 
ruches. It has two diagonal bands of silk cross¬ 
ing the front, and finishing at the sides and 
back in loops forming large bows. Low-necked 
cuirass waist, trimmed to correspond. The cost 
of such a dress in block silk net, would be about 
sixty dollars ; in black grenadine, twenty-five or 
thirty dollars, if made at home, and worn over a 
half-worn black silk under-skirt. All black, thin 
goods should be made over silk slips. 

Next we give a design for making and looping 
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gather again on the eleventh inch, again on j The tablier is made long, and gathered up the 

entire front, forming a puff lengthwise. The 
edge is trimmed with a plaiting. At the back it 
is gathered up quite full to the waist; and the 
ends are also trimmed with the plaiting, so dis¬ 
posed to fall, as seen in the design. The bodice 
is low, and trimmed with a puffing around the 
neck. Bows of ribbon or flowers may be arranged 
in the cascade trimming at the back. The cost 
of such a dress would be about twelve dollars, 
without the ribbon or flowers. 
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the stitches, at about one to two inches apart* 


with three narrow bias ruffles. The two back 
widths are disposed in a large box-plait. The 
jacket is cut square in front, and fits into the 
figure; the back, with side body, also to fit. It 
Li open in the skirt to the waist; the whole trim¬ 
med to correspond with the skirt. A double 
box-plait of plain silk, edged with fringe, is 
klded down the back. Sleeves of silk, with cuff 


stitute the trimming. They should be of black 
mohair, if the suit is made of cashmere or tweed, 
or white oords and pearl buttons for pique. A 
wide sash of silk, with fringed ends, is loosely 
tied at the back, being kept in place by the loops 
of cord under the arms. Coat-sleeves, with point¬ 
ed cuffs, trimmed to correspond. 
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The buttons and loops on the upper part of the 
skirt show a good way of raising the dress for 
out-door wear. A slide, with elastic or tape run 
in. draws the skirt back. 

The next is a suit for a little girl. It gives 
the skin which is gored in front, and trimmed 


he under-skirt of a walking-dress. It is of j of material, finished with bios ruffles, same as 
cashmere, with trimmings of plaited silk of the trims the skirt. Plaited ruche forms the collar. 
9&me color. Rows of silk braid are sewn over \ 


The next is a suit of cashmere, tweed, or pique, 
for a little boy of two to three years. The front 
and back are formed by a largo, double box-plait, 
the plait continuing under the arm, to form the 
fhllness for the skirt. Buttons, and cords form¬ 
ing loops, fasten the blouse in front, and con- 










The material of the border may be ecru, linen, and the fancy stitches with black silk. Thife 
or green cloth. The cord is put on with black, jj design is very effective as a dress trimming also. 
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BORDER FOR TABLE-CLOTH. 


BT MBS. JAKE WBAT1B. 



Covers for centre-tables, in the parlor or sit¬ 
ting-room, are now all the fashion. Marble- 
topped tables are quite out of style, or, if used, 
are covered with a table-cloth. These table¬ 
cloths are made either of some pretty woven 
stuff, of which the Algerine or Turkish patterns 
are the most desirable, or else they are made of 


cloth, embroidered by hand with a border. Last 
year, we gave a very handsome design for one 
of these embroidered borders; and now we give 
another. It may be done in either embroidery 
or applique. The color of the cloth should be in 
harmony with the room where the table is to be 
placed. 


TIDY—STAG’S HEAD. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 


We have been asked for a pattern of a stag’s 
head, to be used in a tidy. We give one, accord¬ 
ingly, in the front of the number. It is to be 
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darned on net, and the different shades of white 
are to be produced by the greater, or less, soli¬ 
dity of the darning. 
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SBGAR-CASE, WITH EMBROIDERY, IN FULL SIZE. 


BY MBS. JANB WEAVER. 



The work for the segar-case is Bhown in the 


foil sue. The foundation is fine drill. Ribbon 


or velvet of three colors is required, as seen in 
the full size, where the proper width is shown. 
The herring-bone Btitch is worked with purse- 
silk in blue, gold, yellow, scarlet, and green, 
with a row of gold cord sewn down at the edge 
of the chain-stitch line running between the her¬ 
ring-bone stitch. A thin piece of cardboard is 
required for the outer part, four inches wide, 
and eleven inches long; for the inner, three 
and a half inches wide, tfnd thirteen and a half 
long. These are folded exactly in half, covered 
with the drill, and lined with silk, sewn together 
at the sides, and bound with ribbon at the sides 
and open ends. This is a useful article and 
easily made 



This stand is in the form of a pretty slipper of 
mrdboard, covered outside, including the heel, 
with bine satin, lined with gray Silk rep. The 


center of the front part of the slipper is orna¬ 
mented with bead embroidery. Blue silk gimp, 
and bows of blue ribbom, form the trimming. 
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CUTTING OUT YOUR OWN DRESSES. 


BT EMILY H. MAT. 
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DIAGRAM No. L 


DIAGRAM No. 2. 


It is a fact that some persons are more diffi¬ 
cult to fit than others. This difficulty of fitting 
figures would not exist if dressmakers had only 
as excellent a system of measurement as tailors 
have. The diagrams above will assist our readers 
to understand the mode to be pursued:— 

Take a good tape-yard measure with the figures 
plainly marked upon it. The first measurement 
to be taken, as will be seen from diagram No. 1, 
is the width of the chest. This measurement is 
a very important one, and is taken round the 
body under the arms. Make a note of the num¬ 
ber of inches. The second is the size of the waist, 
of which also make a note. Proceed in the same 
way with No. 3, which will give the width of the 
fronts; No. 4, the size of the neck; No. 7, the 
length of the fronts; No. 8, the length of the 
same measured from the top of the shoulder; 
No. 9, the measurement from the lower part of 
the shoulder; No. 10, which will afford the 
length of the Bides, under the arms, completes 
the measurement of the front of the body. The 
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sleeves must then be considered, and No. 11 gives 
the length ; No. 13 the width round the elbow, 
and No. 14 that round the wrist. The only re¬ 
maining measurement for the front portion is the 
length of the skirt, which is a very important 
one. The 4 * set** of a skirt often proclaims a home¬ 
made dress in its failure of grace ; but if the mea¬ 
surement of length be carefully taken, and oar 
instructions carefully followed, there can belittle 
doubt of success. 

Having carefully taken down all these measure¬ 
ments, and numbered them as in diagram No. 1, 
we next turn to the measurements for the back, 
which will be found in diagram No. 2. 

No. 1 gives the continuation of the important 
measurement indicated by the same number on 
the first diagram. No. 5 gives the width of half 
of the back. (It has been found that bodices sit 
much better with a seam up the bock, and con¬ 
sequently they are almost universally made with 
a seam now, thus allowing the back to be cut to 
the figure, as it could not be in the absence of a 
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seam. This method also makes it easier to fit the 
body. No. 6 gives the length of the back; No. 9 
the measurement from the lower part of the 
shoulder to the waist. We now eome to the skirt 
measurements, which, as we said above, are all- 
important. No. 15 gives the length at the back, 
and No. 16 the length at the side. 

We will now suppose that you have all the mea¬ 
surements noted down, and that you have made 
yourself mistress of the details. If they seem 
complicated at first, a little study of the diagram 
and various parts of any tissue-paper bodice you 
have before you, will soon render them simple. 

And now to use all these numbers, and to put in 
practice all this theory. (You must make, or get a 
paper pattern of a bodice to assist you in obtain¬ 
ing the outlines.) Take a piece of stout calico, 
which shall last you as a pattern a3 long as you 
refrain from growing stouter, or guard yourself 
from becoming thinner. Lay this calico on a 
rather large table. With the selvage of the 
calico lying toward you, take the yard-measure 
in your hand, look at your note of the num¬ 
ber of inches opposite No. 7 on your notes, and 
measure off a corresponding number of inches 
down the selvage of the calico, beginning your 
measurement three inches from the end, to allow 
for the extra height of the shoulder. Mark off 
this length with a pencil, and proceed to get mea¬ 
surement No. 8, studying the diagram that you 
may judge of the direction in which this line 
runs. Mark this measurement also with a pencil. 
Then get No. 9, which you will mark in the same 
way. No. 3 must now he measured off and 
then marked, and after having done this, you may 
begin to cut out. Laying your paper front on 
the calico, draw a line from the upper part of 
No. 8 to the upper part of No. 9, continuing it an 
inch and a half beyond it in tho same direction. 
Cut the calico over this line. This gives you the 
shoulder. Now cut the calico straight down from 
the end of the shoulder. Proceed to cut the arm¬ 


hole, which is done by drawing a curved line 
from the end of the shoulder to No. 3, and thence 
to the top of No. 10, a measurement which must 
be got by measuring from the waist-line of the 
calico—the number of inches marked on your 
notes after No. 10. The paper pattern will help 
you to get the outline of the arm-hole, but you 
must, in addition, be earful to observe your 
own measurement. Having cut away the calico 
strait at the waist, you have now the front com¬ 
pleted, with the exeception of the plaits to fit it 
to the figure, and these must be arranged on the 
person, taking care not to make them too high. 
Now proceed to get the back. Line No. 6 on 
diagram 2 is the first to be measured. It gives 
the length, and if you have a seam down the 
bock, this line comes to the selvage. Mark it 
off, and then get measurement No. 9, after which 
you cut the shoulder in the same way as you did 
for the front, laying the paper pattern on the 
calico. Next measure No. 5, cut the arm-hole 
round to it by your paper pattern. Cut the 
calico away straight at the waist, and you have 
the half of the back. 

Now take this back aud the front, pin or 
lightly sew them together under the arm-holes 
and on the shoulders. Then put them on, and 
arrange the plaits, pin tighter under the arm till 
they fit quite closely, and cut away at the neck. 
If you are very careful in performing this part of 
the operation, you will find yourself supplied 
with an excellent pattern for your dresses. 

It is well to have a good paper pattern of a 
sleeve, but you must be careful in cutting your 
own pattern to observe your private measure¬ 
ments of length and width, only using the paper 
model as a guide to the outline. With an accu¬ 
rate measurement of your own you will find that 
you can readily use any paper model, however 
new and original, by simply laying the latter 
over your own pattern and taking care only to 
modify, not alter, the details of the former. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Flowers for Evert-Day Gardens. —We aro frequently 
asked for direotioaa hoar to raise dowers, ia ordinary gar* 
dons, withont haring to call in a professional gardener. 
We are also asked about flowers to grow. We propose, in 
the autumn, after the flower season is over, (which will be 
the beat time,)'to begin a series of papers on this subject, 
to nm for a yea r, thus showing the proper work tor each 
month. Meantime, we give here, a few hints as to what 
doners will thrive best in the garden. 

It is one of the most perplexing tasks, to the lover of 
flowers, this selection of such kinds as aro best adapted 
to her wants and conveniences. There are always so many, 
and she can have so few. We propose to name only a few 
of the best kinds for the amateur gardener, and such as give 
good satisfaction with ordinary treatment, with such direc¬ 
tions for culture as we have proved, by our own experience, 
to be most practical, and the likeliest to meet the wants of 
the average cultivator of flowers. 

In the first place, we advise only such kinds as give a 
large amount of bloom. There are several of this class, 
which are e&dly cared for, and always satisfactory. Asters, 
petunias, phlox, balsams, pansies, stock, diauthus, sweet- 
peas, and verbenas, with, of course, mignonette, without 
which, If everybody's taste is like ours, do garden is com¬ 
plete, will afford a constant succession of bloom from Juno 
to late frosts, and every one of those flowers is of the easiest 
cultivation. These few kinds well cared for, will afford 
far greater satisfaction than a larger number, half cared 
fbr. A flower that has been neglected is a sorrowful sight 
to us, and is classed, in our sympathies, along with neglected 
children. If a lady cannot give the kinds we have named 
the little care they require, she had better not try her hand 
at flower-growing, for she will make a failure of it. But we 
advise everybody to fry,and we think they will find tho time 
they devote to their flowere among the most delightful 
boars of recreation. 

Asters do best, we find, when started in boxes In the 
house. They got a start, in this way, which brings them 
into bloom much earlier in the fall. In starting seeds in 
the house, bear ia mind this, always (after the plants sire 
up) give plenty of sun, water enough to keep the ground 
moist, but never toet, and not too much heat. If the sun 
‘ and water are given in the proper proportions, with plenty 
of air, they will not grow spindling and weak, unless the 
heat is too great. Balsams are hurried into bloom by plant¬ 
ing in the house. They should not be set in the open 
ground until all danger of frost is over, as they are tender. 
Petunias and phlox we have found to do better when sowed 
where they are to bloom, in the beds. Pansies can be 
started in boxes to advontage, and should be set out in some 
shady corner of the garden. Sweet-peas can be sowed very 
early, as frost does not Injure them. They make a fine 
screen, and can be used to cover an unsightly fence, or 
stump. There is nothing more fragrant for bouquets lu the 
list of garden-flowers. Verbenas can also be started in the 
house, if great care is taken to air them well; if not well 
aired, they are apt to “ damp off;” and turn yellow and die. 
We have always found the verbena a hard plant to raise 
from seed, and prefer to buy our plants. A friend of ours 
has no trouble at all in raising dozens of plants from seed, 
when we fail entirely, and we conclude we haven't the 
* knack” required by this particular flower. But we mention 
this to show that ladies need not despair, if they fail, some- 
*?2 


times, In raising flowers from seed. But, be sure to havo 
verbenas. They are constant bloomers, and afford such a 
variety of brilliant colors, and delicate shading, that no 
other flower surpasses them in the garden. They should 
be planted in beds raised in the center, as they aro low, 
spreading growers. 

Sweet-peas make a good background, as they grow tall. 
In front of them place asters, as tho next In height Wo 
like to have our asters In groups, keeping each color sepa¬ 
rate. Petunias and phlox should be sowed in circular 
raised beds, with plenty of space to flourish In, and from 
the time they begin blossoming till late in tho fall, there 
will be a constant and profuse show of brilliant color. The 
phlox is the one most satisfactory flower for the average 
garden, to be found in the whole catalogue. It has a large 
variety of colors, is covered with bloom, and cares for itself 
if kept free from weeds. Balsams make tho best show in 
rows, and their leaves should be kept well trimmed, as they 
are apt to hide the flowers. Mignonette is fine for edgings, 
or for sowing In little clumps here, there and everywhere. 
The soil must be made mellow for all these flowers, and 
kept free from weeds; hoeing among them to keep the 
earth mellow will keep down the weeds, and will not take 
up half an hour's time In a day, if you have all the kinds 
wo havo named. In dry weather they may need watering. 
But in ordinary seasons, keeping down weeds, and keeping 
tho soil light, is really all the care they need. If a larger 
list Is wanted, cockscomb, abronia, calliopsis, and such flow¬ 
ers as aro catalogued as hardy or half-hardy can be added. 
But keep in mind that a few good ones are better than • 
lot of poor ones. 

Hobticulttral Hall, etc., etc.—I n the front of the 
number, wo give a full-page engraving of Horticultural 
Hall, the most beautiful, perhaps, of all the edifices erected 
for tho Centennial. In our article, “ The Centennial in Pen 
and Pencil,” is a description of it, and an illustration of the 
Saracenic arcade, which runs around it, inside. A cotem¬ 
porary editor, not usually given to exaggeration, speaks of 
tho grounds about it even more enthusiastically. “ There 
is one point,” says the accomplished writer, M that will sug¬ 
gest Eden, if any part of earth can, the Horticultural area. 
The building itself, hardly lees fanciful, unique and charm¬ 
ing than those aerial castles conjured tip by the genii of 
Arabian lore, stands on the summit of a moderate eminence, 
the slope of which, all around, comprising many acroe, has 
been, allotted in sections to North American, European, 
North African, and South American States, where are thou¬ 
sands of tree* and plants famous either for beauty or rarity. 
It is not tropical vegetation alone that is witnessed on this 
! spot, nor the scrubby growth of frigid dimes, nor the me¬ 
dium and more sightly products of a temporate soil, but an 
exhibition of the finest specimens of horticulture—nature's 
: as well as man’s—from many different parts of the world. 

( Near the foot of these grounds is a large artificial lake, 
upon the smooth waters of which glide gondolas from Italy, 
and from the centre of which rises a huge fountain, formed 
of a pile of loose moss-grown rocks surrounding the tube. 
> Over thirty thousand hyacinths and other bulbe have been 
j planted between the l&ko and the Horticultural building, 
| and, in no small degree, add to the bloom of the sceno on 
( the opening day. Hundreds of tropical spedmens, lnclud- 
| ing lemon and orange trees, are In the conservatories, many 
| of the latter being laden with fruit.” If you wish to 
! fairy-land, you will sea it at the fl*nt*nnUi 
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Amhiom to Clubs nuy bo made at the price paid by 
the ratf of the club. If enough additional subscribers are 
arst, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums, 
klvajs notify us, however, when such a second club is com¬ 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at any 
oae daring the year. Back numbers to January can always 
to rappUed. Go on m ak ing additions to your clubs. You 
css won fill a second dub, and earn a second premium, if 
joe care to. 

Ock “ Cextexnial Gin.”—The Fronkford (Pa.) Gazette 
ajs. * We return thanks for the receipt of a fine, large- 
axrd steel engraving, after Col. Trumbull’s celebrated pic- 
tare—' The Declaration of Independence,’ the Centennial 
Gift of the publisher of Peterson’s Magazine to his subscri¬ 
ber* for 1876. The plate is veiy carefully engraved, with 
tftj-dx portraits, and is a very fine specimen of the 
■fr»Ter , » art. It is a picture which every family ought to 
pwee: and every family, therefore, ought to subscribe for 
Prtexson.” 

Foa Firrr Cents Extra, remember, any subscriber for 
“Peterson” (but no other person) can obtain either “ Christ¬ 
mas Morning,” our premium plate for this year, or any one 
4 m t other premium plates. In other words, to oblige 
«1 embers, we furnish copies of these splendid engravings 
a the mere cost of the paper and printing, which is a nomi¬ 
nal price, for at retail stores similar engravings sell for 
in dollars. 

Tn Little Wood-Gatherer.— This is one of tho most 
awning engravings we have ever published. How it brings 
!sck the days of childhood, when one thought It bliss to 
3ro*r by shoes and stockings, in order to paddle in the 
<w«a», or walk barefoot over the follen leaves in the forest 1 

Ti* Classical Bodices, now so much worn, are fastened 
vri handsome buttons. Some are of Rhine pebbles, others 
tf coral or turquoise, and somo are of cloisonne enamel. 
Saa* of the very fashionable have their monograms In 
oaftel on their buttons. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

’fidrf Rammer and AatrO. By Frank Lee Benedict. 3 vote., 
12w». London: Samuel Tinsley. —Wo have hero a now 
t5Tll » by one of our oldest contributors, in tho orthodox 
tow volumes, duodecimo, of the London press. Three 
frtaras, or about eight dollars, is its price abroad. But 
vton It comes to be republished here, as wo presume it will 
k,tbe price will not exceed a dollar. This is a fair sample 
d the difference in cost between novels in England and 
Tsowb in America. Mr. Benedict soems to be more popular 
toaever in London. “A new and powerful novelist has 
tfiwn,” is the verdict of that critical authority, the Spec- 
iMoe. Every fresh book from his pen attracts more and 
acre attention. Our readers need not be told how well 
Served is this reputation. For force and originality, 
"SUe by Side,” now being published in these pages, has 
»toften been equalled; and “’Twixt Hammer and Anvil” 
to the same intensity, the same play of passion, the same 
freshness. In some respects, indeed, Mr. Benedict is with- 
rival. If he has a fault, It is in the excessive bril- 
toiej of the talk of his chief characters: in real life 
pwpk do not, and cannot, keep up such a fire ef epigrams. 
*e Hie this hovel much better than even his last. That 
writer should show such a steady improvement, and 
tot, too, in the face of the temptation to write incessantly, 
h the very highest proof; not only of genius, but of thorough 
^utJstic work. < 


Filih Diseases, and Their Prevention. By John Simon, M. D. 
F.K.C.8. First American Edition. Printed Under the Direc¬ 
tion of the State Board of Health of MassacuhseUs. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: James Campbell.—Tho author of this little 
treatise is a very eminent English physician, and chief 
medical officer of the Privy Council. Having had access, 
in his official capacity, to the reports of the Government 
Inspectors, wherein were tabulated and described various 
recent epidemics, and their probable origin, ho has pre¬ 
pared an essay, based on these facta, which Is here reprinted. 
Dr. Simon takes the ground that typhoid fever, cholora, 
etc., etc., have their origin in fermonting, putrifying genus, 
too small, almost, for the microscope, that thomselves origi¬ 
nate in, or are heightened in virulence, by filth; and that 
these poisonous germs, finding their way into tho human 
body, bring on disease. The treatise shows how bad sewer¬ 
age, or no sewerage at all, slays thousands, year by year 
But it also points out the remedy. The Massachusetts 
Board of Health, iu reprinting this little tract, have con¬ 
ferred an incalculable benefit on tho American public. 

Diana Carets. By Mrs . Forrester. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada : 
J. B. IAppincott A Cb.—Mrs. Forrester always writes well. 
Her “ Fair Women,” “ My Hero,” and “ Dolores,” were 
unusually good, and what is more, each succeeding novel 
was better than the last. In “ Diana Garew,” however, she 
surpasses herself. The character of the heroine is as origi¬ 
nal as It is attractive: wo love her from the first; and we 
lovo her more and more, the more we see of her. Mrs. 
Forrester has one important qualification for a successful 
story-teller. She has a nuvor-faillng fountain of romance 
in her heart, which wells up continually, freshening and 
vivifying all things. Peoplo road novels as a relisf from 
tho prosaic lives they have to lead; and Mrs. Forrester un¬ 
derstanding this, declines to wring their hearts with hope¬ 
less tragedies. Her novels, therefore, always end well. 

Miss Hitchcock's Wedding-Dress. By the author of “ Mrs. 
Jernmgham's Journal ” 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong A Co.— A charming little love-story, the charac¬ 
ter of the heroine particularly fresh, the denoument all that 
could be wished. The main Incident, on which all the 
subsequent ones turn, is, perhaps, a little improbablo; but 
ouce grant that it could have happened, and all that fol¬ 
lows is as natural as possible. We should think that a 
skillful playwright could make a very popular comedy out 
of this story, the situations shift so quickly, and tlioy are 
each and all so sparkling and effective. The volume is pub¬ 
lished in a very neat style. 

Sea and Shore. By Mrs. Catharine A. Warfield. 1 voL, 
12 mo. P hilada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —Ono of iho most 
popular writers that we now have in America, is this lady, 
the author of ‘‘The Household of Bouverie,” “Monfort 
Hall,” “ Miriam’s Memoirs,” etc., etc. Her scenes are gene¬ 
rally laid in the South, where she soems most at homo, 
having, wo believe, resided there all her life. For rapid 
action and romantic incidents, she has hardly a superior. 

How To Write Letters. By J. W. Westlake, A. M. 1 vol, 
16 mo. Philada.: Sotcer, Potts A Co. —A capital manual of 
correspondence, showing the correct structure, composition, 
punctuation, forms, and uses of the various kinds of letters, 
notes, and cards. We are often asked questions bearing on 
these matters, and'to such of onr correspondents we would 
recommend this book. 

Literature for Little Folks. By Elisabeth Lloyd. ltx>L, 16 mo. 
Philada.: Sower, Potts A Co. —A vei7 excellent selection 
from standard authors, accompanied by lessons In composi¬ 
tion. We heartily recommend it. 

Ida Gddtoin. By ** Aleck Derby.' 1 1 roi., 12 mo. Few York: 
De WiU.—A well-written novel, dealing with the tempta¬ 
tions of modern society, and especially with those Involved 
in the greed fbr excossivs gain. 
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OUB ARM-CHAIR. 

What thk Editors Sat. —The newspaper editors, who see ■ 
all the magazines, and are the best J udges of their com¬ 
parative merits, universally pronounce “ Peterson” (he cheap¬ 
est and best. Says the Norwood (N. Y.) Advertiser: “It is 
the cheapest and best fashion publication. It is the great 
favorite of the ladies. Its superb colored fashion-plates and 
embroidery patterns are eagerly looked for. Its stories are 
all original, and all by American writers. It is unrivaled 
as a guide for fashions.” Says the Maryland Republican : 

** It is the perfection of art and beauty, the ladies' portfolio 
of fashion. High-toned in literature, 4 a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.’ As a lady’s magazino there is none 
superior to it.” The Chase City (Ya.) Enterprise says: 
“ Onco allow it to pay you monthly visits, and you will 
never do without it.” Says the Sturgios (Mich.) Journal: 

** As a fashion magazino it is unrivaled; and its stories are 
unsurpassed by any. Let no one fail to subscribe for this 
perfect gem of a magazino.” The Tipton (Mo.) Telegraph 
says: “It employs tbo best talont; it gives the best and 
most reliable fashion-plates; its illustrations are the most 
elegant and artistic; its premium is a genuine work of art and 
not a humbug ; its publisher is one of the oldest and ablest in 
the business, and has gathered much wisdom from expe¬ 
rience ; it is the most reasonable in price.” These are but 
a few out of hundreds of similar notices. 

Advxbtisxmxxts inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Poterson*” has had, for twelve yean, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising modium in the United 
States. Address Pbtsrsox’b Maoazixk,306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 

A Bzautitul Complexion is the desire of every lady. 
Tho use of Georgo W. Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth” will impart 
beauty and freshness to the complexion, rendering the skin 
soft, delicately clear, smooth, and perfectly boautiful. Sold 
by druggists and fancy goods dealers everywhere. 

m Prrtbct”Plaitiho Machiw*.— Only $2.50 each. Will 
make any tiee of box, side, knife, or cluster plaits, rapidly, 
perfectly, and beautifhlly. Mairs A Kellogg, Troy, N. Y., 
■ole manufacturers. 

^ “ Cheapest and Best.” —8ays a lady, “lama seven year 
subscriber to 4 Peterson,’ I have taken half a dozen othora, 
but consider it the cheapest and best.” 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BY ABRAM. LIVKZXT, M. D. 


No. V.—Marasmus. 

A neglected diarhoa, or badly treated dysenteric affec¬ 
tion, in young children, when teething or otherwise, often 
terminates in a chronic inflammation of the bowels, involv¬ 
ing the isolated mucous follicles here and there in tho 
mucous membrane, and passes into a protracted and oftimes 
fatal emaciation or waste, known as marasmus, or consump¬ 
tion of the bowels. 

This disease, as just stated, is, in most instances, the result 
of neglected dysentery or diarrhea, which the mother “ feels 


babe or child. And thus it is that the diet allowed and 
the treatment instituted, are decidedly injurious, and 
valuable timo to the child is unwisely permitted to 
elapee. 

easy about,” as she attributes every disorder of this kind to 
“the teeth,” till her attention is attracted at last (and 
alarmed) by the rapid and progressive emaciation of her 

This common error is the more to be lamented, because the 
age at which marasmus oommonly commences, or occurs, is 
from three months to two yean. In these caess the observant 
mother will notice that the discharges from the bowels, in 
tho first place, are nnhealthy, and generally too frequent, 
consisting either of mucus, or puss-like matter, alternating 
with more solid feces, composod of undigested food. When 
meat or potatoes are given to the child, these will be seen 
evacuated nearly in the same condition in which they wero 
swallowed. In somo cases the stomach rejects the food 
soon after it has been taken; but whether tho food be re¬ 
tained or vomited, emaciation proceeds with rapid strides. 
Tho absorbent vessels imbibe every particle of fat originally 
deposited in different parts of the body. At length an ob¬ 
scure fever of remittent or hectic character attends tho 
complaint; the child becomes, as it wero, a living skeleton; 
the skin dry, tawny, or withered, literally adhering to tho 
bones; the eyes sunk within the hollow orbits, and tho 
patient thus deprived of all nutrition, and its withered 
frame robbed of its own active elements, sinks into an un¬ 
timely grave. 

Tho cause of this omaciation is the peculiar diseased con¬ 
dition of the intestinal mucous surface, thickened, slimed 
over, and more or less coated with false membranes, which 
prevents the process of assirriclation of food and the nutri¬ 
tion of the body. 

It has been so mnch tho custom, In the language of Dr. 
Coley, to consider all children irrecoverably advanced In 
this disease, when the emaciation is excessive, and the skin 
arid, and closely adhering to the bones, that it is difficult 
to induce tho most anxious and affectionate parents to be¬ 
lieve recovery possible. And yet “ there is no disease in 
which cures may be performed by medicine under such un¬ 
promising circumstances as this.” Tho very nature ctf ma¬ 
rasmus demands the adoption of means that will restore to 
a healthy condition, that internal surface of intestinal canal, 
clear it of morbid secretions and false membranes, so that the 
elements of growth and vigor may again be imbibed. Hence 
all astringents and opiates must be sedulously avoided by 
both mother and physician. They never have, and never 
will cure these cases. 

The former Interrupts nature in her efforts to cast off 
false membranes, or other vicious products of inflammation, 
and the latter tends to restaiu all natural secretions. They 
should be wholly abandoned by mothers , as they value the lire* 
of their innocents , but instead thereof (and this advice may 
be called rank old-school practice) from half td one or two 
grains of calomel, with one to six grains of jalap, or instead 
of the latter, from two to ten grains of rhubarb, according 
to the age of the child, roust be given every third morning, 
and on each intermediate day from a half to a teaspoonful 
of castor oil should be administered. And this course 
should be steadily pursued until the unnatural, purulent, 
and unassimilated discharges from the bowels have ceased. 
To attain this end, however, may require weeks or months; 
nevertheless, overy purgative dose will be found to diminish 
the pus and undigested evacuations, and the child will pro- 
greesively improve in appetito, temper, and appearance. 
As recovery procoeds, or as convalescence is established, the 
urine becomes augmented, tho skin acquires a more soft 
and natural feel, and the muscles begin to unfold them- 
> selves. In those cases whero the stomach rejects all food. 
\ small doses of quinine must be given twice or thrice dxily, 
! in connection with tho treatment mentioned above. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Sons roR Winter Blooming.—Id growing roees for the 
window, the plants should be procured in spring. They 
should be of rmall size, and, as a matter of course, should 
be perfectly healthy at the start. We thus obtain a cheaper 
and really better foundation for future operations than 
when a largo plant in full bloom is procured. The soil is 
an Important item, and should be composed of thoroughly 
decayed sods and surface soil, (not, however, from a garden,) j 
well enriched with good old rotted manure, mixing there¬ 
with a little sharp sand. The little plant should be potted 
into a sire larger pot than the one in which it had been 
previously grown. Place it in a warm, sunny window, soak 
it thoroughly, at first, with water, and protect It from the 
strong light with paper, until the leaves no longer wilt 
As soon as the weather is sufficiently mild, plungo the potsj 
up to the rim in a cold frame, whitewash the glass, And 
attend to the ventilation and watering every day, regulat¬ 
ing the same by the state of the weather. Once a week 
give them a weak solution of manure-water, and occasion¬ 
ally turn them out of the pots to examine the state of the 
roots. If they are white, and growing, no fear need be en¬ 
tertained about the tops being green and flourishing. As 
soon as there is an abundance of fibres around the outsido 
of the ball of soil, the plant may be shifted into a size larger 
pot; but always bear in mind that ono inch larger in dia¬ 
meter will always be sufficient, as plants are not unfre- 
quently Injured by giving them too large a size. In water¬ 
ing, always sprinkle the foliage well; it refreshes and 
invigorates it wonderfully. Some growers often mulch the 
surface of the pots with a little tan-bark, or, what is better, 
rotted manure; never use it fresh from the stables. This 
tends to keep the soil moist and cool in hot weather. As 
the excessively hot weather approaches, the frame should 
be made'to slope to the north, and during the middle of the 
day the sash should be raised up at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and fastened with a short prop; but as the sun 
declines, it must be lowered and closed entirely at sunset. 
Insects, of course, will annoy tho novice, as they do tho old 
gardener; but the green-fly is easily killed with a slight 
fumigation of tobacco-smoke, care being taken not to born 
the foliage by allowing it to blaze; and mildew may be 
driven off by dusting the foliage with flour of sulphur j 
Earth-worms in the soil are sometimes very annoying. To \ 
obviate this plague, the pots should be sunk in coal-ashes, j 
If at any time a plant should look sickly, and cease to grow, \ 
the best plan is to head it back, curtail the roots, and give j 
it a smaller pot, with fresh soil. By autumn we thus tmvo ^ 
usually a strong, healthy plant for our winter enjoyment, j 
and it will be a never-failing source of pleasure if kept in j 
perfect health. In selecting varieties, by all means choose \ 
the tea-roses. They are much better adapted for pot cul- < 
tare than any other class, are usually very profuse bloomers* j 
exceedingly fragrant, delicate in color, and compact in < 
growth. A truism in rose-growing Is, that those who really i 
love flowers always have good luck; for tho fact is, such < 
always tend them well. \ 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Restoring Drowned Persons. —The Humane Society of 
Massachusetts has published tho following directions for 
restoring persons apparently dead from drowning : 

I. Lose no time. Carry out these directions on the spot. ; 

IL Remove the froth and mucus from the mouth and > 
nostrils. 

III. ITold the body, for a feio seconds only, with the head 
banging down, so that the water may run out of the lungs j 
and windpipe. 


IV. Looeen all tight articles of clothing about the neck 
and chest. 

V. See that the tongue is pulled forward, if it falls back 
into the throat By taking hold of it with a handkerchief 
it will not slip. 

VI. If the breathing has ceased, or nearly so, it must be 
stimulated by presauro of the chest with the hands, in imi¬ 
tation of the natural breathing; forcibly expelling the air 
from the lungs, and allowing it to re-enter and expand them 
by tho elasticity of the ribs. Remember that this is the 

MOST IMPORTANT STEP OT ALL. 

To do it readily, lay tho person on his back, with a 
cushion, pillow, or some firm substance, under his shoul¬ 
ders ; then press, with tho flat of tho hands, over (he lower 
part of the breast-bone, and the upper part of the abdomen 
keeping up a regular repetition and relaxation of pressure 
twenty or thirty times a minute. A pressuro of thirty pounds 
may bo applied with safety to a grown person. 

VII. Rub the limbs with tho hands, or with dry sloths, 
constantly, to aid the circulation, and keep the body 
warm. 

^ As soon as the person can swallow, give a table¬ 
spoonful of spirits in hot water, or some warm cofiea or tea- 

IX. Work deliberately. Do not give up too quickly. 
Success has rewarded the efforts of hours. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

45P Every Receipt in this Coolc-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Swiss Mode of Sieving a Leg of Tomb. —Take a joint of the 
above meat, and dredge it well with flour; lay it in a clean 
stew-pan, with half a pound of fresh butter. Cover it down 
close, and let it simmer for one hour over a very slow fire. 
Then put Into the f»an with tho meat two large lettuces, cut 
up small, two fresh cucumbers, sliced, with the rinds left on. 
Let these simmer for another hour over a similar fire, with 
pepper and salt, and a little mace. Before taking your joint 
up, place in tho stew-pan a scorched onion, entire. When 
done, remove the meat into a deep dish, pouring tho liquor 
over. 

Calf's liver and Bacon. —This is commonly tossed in butter. 
The liver, sliced moderately thin, is first dressed, and the 
rashers of bacon afterward. Serve garnished with the 
latter. Calf’s liver may also be fried. Dip the Blices into 
seasoned boaten eggs and olive-oil. Fry quickly. In France, 
similarly shaped pieces of liver and bacon are skewered to¬ 
gether, then dipped into oil, and subsequently sprinkled 
with bread-crumbs, and boiled. Season and serve. Whon 
tossed without tho bacon, a glass of wine may be poured 
into the pan, and served in the dish with the liver. 

Lamb Pie.— Make it of the loin, neck, or breast. The 
breast of house-lamb is one of tho most delicate things that 
con bo eaten. It should be very lightly seasoned with pep¬ 
per and salt, tho bone taken out, but not the gristle, and a 
small quantity of jelly gravy be put In hot; but the pie 
should not be ent till cold. Put in two spoonfuls of water 
before baking. Grass-lamb makes an excellent pie, and may 
either bo boned or not; but not to bone it is, perhaps, the 
best. Season with only pepper and salt. Put in two spoon¬ 
fuls of gravy when it is taken out of tho oven. 

Venetian Stew. —Take one taldespoonfal each, of chopped 
onion, pursley, flour, and Parmesan cheese; a little salt, 
pepper, and ground mace. 3Iix, and spread between, «om<* 
thin Blices of veal. Leave for some hours, then stew in rich 
broth, with a good piece of butter. 
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DESSERTS. 

To Make a Trifle .—The whip to put over tho trifle should 
bo made the day before it is required, as keeping it for a 
day improves the flavor, and makes it more solid. Put into 
a large bowl three ounces of pounded loaf-sugar, the whites 
of two eggs, one pint of cream, and a small glass of sherry 
or raisin wine. Whisk these ingredients well in a cool 
place, and take off tho froth with a skimmer as fast as it 
rises, and put it on a sievo to drain. Continue the whisking 
until there is sufficient of the whip, which must be put 
away in a cool place to drain. For the trifle, place six 
small sponge-cakes, twelve macaroons, and two dozen rata¬ 
fias, at the bottom of the trifledish ; pour over them half a 
pint of sherry, or sweet wine, mixed with six tablespoonfuls 
of brandy; or if this is considered too much, a little lees 
brandy, and more wine. The cakes should be well soaked. 
Over the cakee put the grated find of a lemon, about two or 
three ounces of sweet almonds, blanched and cut into strips, 
and a layer of raspberry or strawberry jam. Mako a good 
custard, and pour over the cakes; then heap tho whip 
lightly over the top, as high as possible, and garnish with 
strips of bright currunt-jclly, crystalized sweetmeats, or 
flowers. 

Orange Pudding .—Orate the yellow part of a smooth, 
deep-colored orange, and of a lemon, into a saucer, and 
squeeze in their juice, taking out all their seeds. Stir four 
ounces of butter, and four ounces of powdered white sugar, 
to a cream. Beat three eggs as light as possible, and stir 
them gradually into tho pan of butter and sugar. Add, 
gradually, a spoonful of brandy and wine, and a teaspoonful 
of rose-water, and then, by degrees, the orange aud lemon. 
Stir well together. Having prepared a sheet of puff-paste, 
made of five ounces of sifted flour, and four ounces of frosh 
butter, spread the sheet in a buttered soup-plate ; trim and 
notch the edges, end then turn in the mixture. Bako it 
about thirty minutes, in a moderate oven. Grato loaf-sugar 
over it. 

Vanilla Cream .—Put one pint of milk, and six ounces of 
sugar, in a sauce-pan. Let them get hot over a slow fire; 
beat up tho yolks of eight eggs, to which add the sweetened 
milk. Flavor with vanilla to taste; put the mixture into a 
Jug, and place tho jug in a sauco-pan of boiling water. Stir 
with a wooden spoon one way, until It thickens. Do not 
allow it to boil, or it will be full of lumps. Tako it off tho 
fire; stir in one ounce of isinglass, which should bo pre¬ 
viously dissolved in a quarter of a pint of water, and boiled 
for two or throe minutes. Pour the cream in a mould wot¬ 
ted with cold water; put it in a cool place to set, aud turn 
out carefully on a dish. 

DakeiceU Pudding .—Line a shallow dish with puff-paste * 
placo over it a thiu layer of any any kind of preserve. Fill 
tho dish with the following: Two ounces of rusks, or 
broad-crumbs, soaked in one pint of milk, boiling; four 
leaving out otto white, and sweetoned to your taste. 
Bake about an hour. A little cinnamon boiled in the milk 
is an improvement. 

TOILET AND SANITARY. 

Pomade for Removing Wrinkle *.—Take two onnees of the 
Juice of onions, the same quantity of the white lily, the 
same of honey, and one ounce of white wax; put the wholo 
Into a new earthen pipkin till the wax is melted ; take tho 
P P in off the fire, and in order to mix the whole together 
ocpstirring it with a wooden spatula till it grows quite 
cold. You will then have an excellent ointment for remov¬ 
ing wrinkles. It mnst be applied at night, on going to bed, 
and not wiped off till the morning. 

To Cleanse Long Hair .—Beat up the yolk of nn egg with 
a pint of soft water. Apply it warm, and afterward wash it 
out with warm water. 


Decoction of Sarsaparilla .—Take four ounces of the root, 
slice it down, put the slices into four pints of water, and 
simmer for four hours. Take out the sarsaparilla, and beat 
it into a mash; put it into the liquor again, and boil down 
to two pints; then strain and cool the liquor. Dose, a wine- 
glassful three times a day. Use—to purify the blood. 

Lemon Cream for Sunburn or Freckle *.—Put two spoonfuls 
of sweet cream into half a pint of new milk; squeeze into 
it the juice of a lemon; add half a glass of good brandy, and 
a little alum and loaf-sugar. Boil the whole, skim It well, 
and when cool, put it on one side for use. 

Chicken Tea .—Cut up a fowl iu small pieces, taking off the 
skin; put it into an earthen vessel, with some salt and 
three pints of water; let it boil three hours. Strain it; set 
it to cool six or eight hours; then take off the fat The tea 
will be liko a jelly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Making Ink .—The following simple directions for making 
durable marking ink may perhaps be useful, as that which 
is commonly sold is not always good. Put two pennyworth 
lunnr caustic (nitrate of silver) into half a tablespoonful of 
gin, and in a day or two tbe ink is fit for uso. The linen 
to be marked must first be wetted with a strong solution of 
common soda, and be thoroughly dried before the ink is 
used upon it. Iho color will be faint at first, but by ex¬ 
posure to the sun or tho fire, it will become quite black, and 
very endurable. 

A Cheap Filter .—Put a piece of spongo at tho bottom of a 
large flower-pot, and fill the pot three-quarters full with 
clean, sharp sand, und small pieces of charcoal, mixed io 
equal parts. Lay upon this mlxturo a piece of linen or 
woolen cloth, so as to hang over the sidos. Tho water 
poured through this will come out nt tho bottom clean and 
pure. The cloth must be kept clean, and the sand and 
charcoal, as well as tho sponge, washed and occasionally 
changed. 

Cleaning Mirrors is an easy operation when rightly under¬ 
stood. '1 ho greatest care should be taken, in cleaning a 
mirror, to use only the softest articles, lest tho glass should 
be scratched. It should first be dusted with a feather-brush, 
then washed over with a sponge dipped in spirits, to removo 
the fly-spots. After this it should bo dusted with the pow¬ 
der-blue in a thin muslin bag, and finally polished with an 
old silk handkerchief. 

Paint .—Paint should be more often swept than scrubbed, 
for too frequent scrubbing causes it to decay. Use as little 
soap os possible, and wash it off with plenty of clean water, 
to prevent discoloration. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

F I0 . i.— Carriage-Dress— The under-dress is of black 
silk, with a narrow knife-plaited flounce. The front of ths 
waist and sleevos arc also of black silk. The over-dress, 
and all the waist except the vest-front, are of white silk 
damask. Tho over-skirt is very long, and finished around 
the bottom with a narrow knife-plaiting. It is slightly 
open in front, over the black silk under-dress, and is tied 
together with black ribbon bows. Tho waist is high at the 
back, and cut square in front. Bonnet of black chip, faced 
with black velvet, and trimmed with black velvet and white 
feathers. 

Fro. ii.—T raveling-Dress or Myrti.f.-Green Cashmfek. 
— 1 The flounce at the back is of a deep knife-plaiting, headed 
by a plain ruffle, with black silk points set in. The front 
of the dress has three rows of green woolen fringe, put on 
in points. The over-dress has waist and skirt cut jo one; 
is vory open, with the front turned back, and faced with 
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black silk, and caught by a green ribbon bow. The collar, 
rerpxs* and cuffs, are of black silk. Hat of black felt, with 
a bird on one side, and a long, green gauze not. 

Fie. iil — Walking-Dress or Ecru Batiste.— The skirt 
k trimmed with narrow knife-plaiting*, and a bias band of 
white and brown plaid kmotuine. The waist aud drapery 
3 ® the upper part of the skirt is also of white and brown 
paid fff wg m iw g . Straw bonnet trimmed with poppies. 

Fig. it. — Carriage-Press or Green Silk.— The under¬ 
skirt is richly trimmed with ruffles and plaitings of green 
adk. The over-dress is of soft figured silk, of an apple-greeu 
shade, made in polonaise style, and trimmed with a kuife- 
P^jting of the darker silk. Chip bonnet, wound with greeu 
velvet, and trimmed with feathers. 

I'M- T.—WaXKLNO-DrES8 OF GRAY AND WHITE SUMMER 
Se.k-—B oth the upper and under-skirts are trimmed with 
t»rrow bias bands of black silk, and a puffing of the gray 
and white silk finishes the edge of the upper-skirt Sacquo 
<jf pctu cashmere, trimmed with braids and fringe of brown. 
White straw hat, trimmed with black velvet 
Fig. vi.—Indoor-Dress or very Light-Gray Cashmere.— 
The Princess tunic is very long .in front tmd short at the 
back. Sleeve fastened at the wrist with throe buttons, with 
three revere of silk above. Demi-train skirt, trimmed at 
the back with three knife-plaitings of silk. This train is 
mounted with gathers just below the waist and falls over 
the plain gray silk petticoat. 

Fig. vri.—I ndoor-Dress or Black Silk.— There is a demi- 
train at the back, uotrimmed, but laid in large box-plaits at 
the top. The front is trimmed with knife-plaitings, ruffles, 
and bow* of velvet. Where the front Joins the skirt, there 
are three narrow bias folds of silk, extending the length of 
the skirt. Cloee, high-fitting waist. 

General Remarks. —We give, as usual, several indications 
of the coming fashions. Though now, as heretofore, every 
woman dictates her own style, provided she wears her hair 
off the side of the face in front, close to the sides, and rather 
high on the top. Her dresses must also bo clinging still, 
and we are afraid we must say that skirts threaten to be 
longer for walking. Only the sensible people will wear the 
short skirt, which barely touches the ground. To illustrate 
our remarks about the hair, we give four engravings of the 
newest styles, which can be modified according to taste. 
We also give a gray straw hat, and a black chip hat. In 
the gray straw, the brim, which is wide, is lowered over the 
forehead, and turned up at the bock under a largo bow of 
natte faille and gray velvet. The edge is bound with gray 
gmloon. A torsade of gray velvet round the crown, and a 
bouquet of gray feathers curling over it 

The black hat is intended for a young girl. The brim, 
which is lined with black velvet is bound with a basket- 
woven galoon,and is turned up on the left sido with a large 
velvet bow. Small tips of curled feathers are arranged to 
cross each other, so as to form a plait round the crown. A 
long feather curls over the top. 

We also give a pocket and sleeve for a morning dress. 
Hie robe is made of fancy woolen material, striped ecru and 
bine. The round pocket is ooquille at the top, with a dou¬ 
ble box-plait fastened down with an ecru and blue bow. 
Tbe lining of the pocket is plain blue silk. The sleeve, 
rounded at the wrists, fastens with a button; a bow at 
tbe side. 

The new dress-goods are unusually beautiful this spring. 
Borne are of a thin silk, with a kind of satin finish, exqui¬ 
sitely brocaded, and most soft and pliable. These, however, 
are only suitable for more dressy occasions, and cost from 
three to four dollars a yard, though those of an inferior 
quality are sold for two or two and a half dollars per yard, 
single width. In some the colors are blue and white, pink 
and wbita, etc, or two shades of blue, or pink, or cream; 
in ethax^ a dark blue Is combined with a cream. Evan the 


grenadines havo brocaded figures on them, but these are of 
one color; os prune, chestnut-brown, myrtle-green, etc. 
Many lower-priced goods are made to imitate these very 
expensive ones, and look very well in the piece. Percales, 
chintzes, etc., are usually set figures on dark blue, red, pur¬ 
ple, or brown ground. These are to be used for the over¬ 
dress ; the petticoat to be made of a plain material of the 
color of the ground of the over-dress. 

The Cuirass Waist is as popular as ever. The sleeves 
for stroet wear are usually of the coat style, close-fitting, 
with rather plain cuffb. The seams on the shoulder are 
still made short, making the sleeves set in the body high up. 

Over-skirts are made very long, especially in front. 

Sacques, Dolmans, and Mantles, of various shapes, ore 
worn. Some of each of them have veryl ong fronts. A gray 
mantle, which has just been imported, with a soft woolen 
suit, has the mantle short at the back, somewhat of the dol¬ 
man style, over tbe arms, and with very long, square tabe 
In front. Various kinds of braid are much used to trim 
theso wraps; steel braid, or steel and black, gold and green, 
and many other combinations, suiting the garment, in color, 
are much used. 

Bonnets are of various shapes, as we have before said; 
but the most popular, perhaps, is that which is rather close 
at the sides, and high in front. Flowere are used profusely 
| as a trimming; and never were flowers more beautiful. Ecru 
; lace is also much used. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Dress or a Girl from Five to Six Years of 
Age.— The dress Is of bege, Holland, or linen. The front is 
in the Princess style, and the back is kilt plaited. A sash 
of the same material, scalloped around the edge, and bound 
with bmid, encircles the waist. The sailor-collar and cuff 
are bound in the same way. Wide-brimmed straw hat, 
trimmed with field flowers. 

Fig. ii.—A Young Girl’s Dress or Gray Beoe, Trim¬ 
med with Bias Bands or Blue Silk—Two rows of large 
buttons ornament the plain part of the front of the dress. 
A Mario Antoinette fichu crosses the breast in front, and is 
tied In a careless knot at the waist, behind. Gray chip hat, 
trimmed with blue ribbons. 

Fig. hi.—Little Child’s Dress of ecru linen* richly 
braided. 


NOTICES. 

4^- In Remitting, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, oounty, and State. If 
| j> 0 B 8 ible, procure a poet-offico order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be bad, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot bo 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Bo particular to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4ty» Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or dealt 
era, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4^- When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one It 
is to be sent to in future. 

4^ Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

Sj- No subscription received, at dub prices, for leas than 
a y**ar. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or th« July number. 

4®- Back numbers for 1873,1874, and 1875, may be had 
of the Grind pal agents, or of the publishes. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


“A DECIDED ADVANCE.”— Judges’ Rep., Am. Ins. Fair. 


GET THE GENUINE I 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS I 


iTE*W 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 

AUTOMATIC 

SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress," of the 
American Institute, November, 1875, and the “ Scott Legacy 
Modal," of the Fraukliu Institute, October, 1875. 

NO OTHER SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD 
nA8 AN “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” OB ANY OTHER 
OP ITS CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. 


Correspondence and Investigation solicited. 

"Willcox and Gibbs Sewing: Machine Co. 
60S Broadway, Mew York. 

1127 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

_Branches In Leading Citiea. 



A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe¬ 
male, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. 0. VICKERY A CO., Augusta, Maine. 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 

Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. Splendid 
assortment of ROSES, aix for $1.00, thirteen for $2.00. 
Send for New Descriptive Catalogue of Plants gratis. 

HOOPE&, BRO. A THOMAS, 

Cherry Hill Nurseries,_West Chester, Pa. 


DEBILITY AND NERVOUSNESS OF WOMEN. 

Now Methods for Self-Cure (of affections general and 
local) without drugs, in Dr. George H. Taylor's Diseases 
or Women. Mailed for $1.50. Summary of book seot on 
receipt of stamp. WOOD A CO., 17 E. 58th Street, N. Y. 


THOMSON’S 

PATENT 

Glove-Fitting Corsets! 

EACH CORSET 


STAMPED 

hmw 


T2A2E-HA2E, 

A CROWN. 


EIGHT GRADES 


FINISH, 

AND EACH 

A PERFECT FIT. 

THOMSON’S 0LO VE-FTTTIN0 are the MOST PER- 
Fhl I, Dl It \ RLE .4 N D ECONOMICAL CORSETS MADE. 
They give entire satisfaction. Every lady who 1ms worn 
them recommends them. Be Sure to Get tuk Genuine. 

A NOVELTY—THOMSON’S PATENT SOLID 
FASTENING CAPPED CORSET STEELS. 
They are UNBREAKABLE, and their fastenings do not 
abrade tho dress. For sale by first-class dealers everywhere. 

THOMSON, LANGDON St CO., N. T. 

Sole Importers and Patentees tor the V. S. 



LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 

LADIES, JUST THE BOOK FOR YOU. 

LADIES* FANCY WORK, a new hook, Jmt published, 
devoted to Feathor Work, Paper Flowers, Fire Scroens, Shrines, 
Rustic Pictures, a charming sories of designs for Easter 
Crosses, Straw Ornaments, Shell Flowors and Shell Work, 
Bend Mosaic and Fish Scale Embroidery, Ilair Work, Card¬ 
board Ornaments, Fancy Rubber Work, Cottage Foot Rests, 
Window Garden Docorations, Illuminating, Grecian and 
Oriental Painting, Crochet Work, Fret-Work, designs in 
Embroidory, Java Canvas Work, and an immense number of 
designs of other fancy work, to delight all lovers of household 
art and recreation. 300 pages, 250 illustrations. Price $1.50, 
sent by mail, post-paid, or lor halo by all book stores. (Ready 
March 15.) 

HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. A pplendfd hook on house¬ 
hold art, devoted to a multitude of topics, interesting to ladies 
everywhere. Among tho most popular subjects arc Transpa¬ 
rencies on Glass, Leaf Work, Autumn Leaves, Wax Work, 
Puinting, Leather Work, Picture Frames, Brackets, Wall 
Pockets, Work Boxes and Baskets, Straw Work, Skeleton 
Leaves, Hair Work, Shell Work, Mosaic, Crosses, Cardl*oard 
Work, Worsted Work, Spatter Work, Mosses, Couo Work, 
etc. Hundreds of exqulsito illustrations decorate tho pages, 
which are full to overflowing with hints and devices to every 
lady, how to ornament her home cheaply, tastefully, and 
delightfully, with fancy articles of her own construction. By 
far tho most popular and elegant gift book of the year—300 
pages. Price $1.60, Bent post-paid by mail, or for sale by all 
book stores. 

WINDOW GARDENING, By IIenhy T. Williams, Editor 

The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. An elegant book with 250 lino 
engravings end 300 pages, containing a descriptive list of all 
plants suitable for window culture, directions for their treat¬ 
ment, and practical Information about plants and flowers for 
the parlor, conservatory, wardinn case forncry, or window 
garden. Price $1.60, by*mail, post-paid. For sale at all book 
stores. 

TnK LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION, devoted to Household Elegancies, 
Housekeeping, Art, Music, Home Pets, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Society, Amusements, Flowers, W indow Gardening, Cottages, 
etc. THE l'RBTTIKST LADIES’PAPER IN AMERICA. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.30 per year. Agonts 
wanted. Specimen copies, 10 cents. Address HENRI T. WILLIAMS,, PublUlwer, 48 Burkina it Street, New York. 
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SLTPPER IN BRAIDING. 
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AN EVENING IN JUNK. 
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BLACK-SILK SLEEVELESS JACKET. CHILD’S DRESS. GIRL’S BONNET. 
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DESIGN IN APPLIQUE: CLOTH AND BRAIDING. 
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Or in summers balmy eve - nings 
Some are gone from us for-ev - er, 
Years roll on and pass for - ev - er, 


In the field upon the 
Longer here they might not 
What is coming, who can 
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No. 6. 


THE CENTENNIAL IN PEN AND PENCIL.—No. III. 

BY HE BY J. VERNON. 


ub initial letter, this month, re¬ 
presents one of the beautiful 
drinking fountains in Horticul¬ 
tural Hall. It is extremely pure 
in design, being an almost exact 
copy of one painted on a Greek 
vase twenty-five hundred years 
ago. It represents there the fa¬ 
bled fountain of Callirhoe. 

In the May number, we gave 
illustrations of the principal 
buildings at the Centennial; the 
FOUNTAIN. Main Building, Machinery Hall, 
Memorial Hall, Horticultural Hall, Agricultural 
Hall, the Woman’s Pavilion, etc., etc. In addi¬ 
tion to these larger edifices, there are many 
smaller ones, most foreign nations having erected 
a building each, in which to locate the offices of 
their Commission, and several of the States of 
this Union having imitated the example. We 
shall now proceed to give illustrations of the 
most picturesque of these. 

Sweden was the first foreign nation to vote an 
appropriation for the Centennial, and also the 
first to erect a building on the Centennial grounds. 



SWEDISH SCHOOL-HOUSE 
The Swedish people did not forget that the shores 
of the Delaware were originally settled by Swedes, 


fifty years before William Penn arrived, and that 
they proclaimed, half a century in advance, the 
same principles of civil and religious liberty, for 
which, somehow, the Quaker proprietor has mo¬ 
nopolized the credit in history. The Swedish 
edifice is a copy of a Swedish school-house. The 
timber, nails, etc., have all been brought from 
Sweden. We give an engraving of it. In the 
Main Building there is a splendid array of arti¬ 
cles of Swedish manufacture, and of the products 
of Sweden. Norway, also, the sister kingdom, 
is handsomely represented. 



THE ENGLISH COTTAGES. 

The next national structure to be erected was 
an English cottage, by the English government, 
or rather three cottages, a principal one,and two 
smaller ones. These are copies of the timber- 
houses of the west of England, belonging to the 
latter half of the fifteenth century and the whole 
of the sixteenth. They are very picturesque out¬ 
side, and inside eminently comfortable. Color 
has been used, with great effect, on the walls of 
the various rooms. There are open fire-places 
all through the house, adorned either with tiles, 
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or with bronze plates after the Japanese pat¬ 
terns. Hundreds of cottages, similar to these, 
are being built for private residences, in the coun¬ 
try, all over England, quite superseding ths paste¬ 
board Grecian of fifty years ago, as well as the 
shingle and sham Gothic of a more recent 
period. We give an engraving of the group of 
cottages, and also one of the entrance to the prin¬ 
cipal cottage. 

The articles, exhibited by England, are not 
shown in these cottages, however, except an Eng¬ 
lish kitchen, English wash-stands, English ordi¬ 
nary household furniture, and an English laundry. 
As in the case of Sweden, it is in our Main Build¬ 
ing that the chief articles of English manufac¬ 
ture are exhibited. In pottery, porcelain, steel- 
ware, silver-ware, ete., etc., the English depart¬ 
ment is particularly rich. England has also con¬ 
tributed, very largely, to the show of pictures in 
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DOOR-WAY TO ENOLI8H COTTAGE. 
Memorial Hall. The Queen has sent a great num¬ 
ber of pictures from her private gallery, a sub¬ 
stantial proof of the interest which she takes 
in America. Some English road carriages, driven 
by steam, attract great attention. 

Next in interest to these English houses, per¬ 
haps ahead of them in the opinion of many, is 
the Japanese house. It is built with material 
imported fVom Japan. In consequence of the 
frequent earthquakes in that country, the dwell¬ 
ings are constructed of wood, and partitioned off, 
inside, with mats. They are low and broad, with 
tried roofs, and have but little ornament except 
carving. We give an engraving of this Japanese 
house, and also of its door-way. Of architec¬ 
ture, in the sense in which it is understood in 
Europe, or even Asia generally, Japan has no 
conception. A mediaeval cathedral, an Egyptian 
temple, a Parthenon, or a Delhi mosque, is be¬ 
yond the powers of the Japanese. The house, 



JAPANESE HOUSE. 


erected at the Centennial, is a fair specimen, 
however, of what they can do. Like those in 
Japan, it is only a wooden tent, so to speak. But 
in the methods of its construction it has merits 
of its own. No nails were used. Most of it is 
joiner’s work. The tools employed were different 
from ours, and many of them, we are told by 
carpenters, very superior. It was curious to see 
the Japanese at their work. They pulled the 
plane toward them, instead of pushing it from 
them ; and the saw they had was novel, but both 
handy and efficient. They did not seem to use a 
rule to measure with, but depended entirely on 
the eye; and they never made a mistake. The 
carvings on the door-way, which are almost the 
only ornament, are singularly bold and original, 
and attract universal attention. 

This brings us to the subject of Japanese art, 
on which we cannot avoid saying a word or two. 
The most wonderful collection of objects of Ja¬ 
panese art, ever seen out of Japan, is now in the 



JAPANESE DOOR-WAY. 
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Main Exhibition building. Their paintings, 
bronzes, porcelain, etc., at first strike the spec¬ 
tator as grotesque. But a second look, much 
less a careful study, generally revokes this hasty 
conclusion. Japanese art is the very opposite of 
Greek art. It does not idealize the human figure, 
it treats it rather from the comic side. Hence 
its apparent grotesqueness. But its sense of, 
and delight in, nature, apart from man himself, 
is wonderfully fine and delicate. Its flowers, 
grasses, birds, animals, etc., are unapproached 
by anything of the kind in. Europe. Japanese 
art is narrower in range than European, but, as 
a competent critic has said, * 4 it is more subtle, 
intense, varied, and free.” In decorative ex¬ 
pression it is much more truthfully artistic. It 
is also essentially original: at least, it is like 
nothing else. Moreover, no European nation 
has the exquisite sense of color, which Japan 
displays. 



NEW JERSEY HEAD-QUARTERS. 


For these, and other reasons, Japanese art is ] 
making a deep impression on the artistic mind j 
of Europe and America. In the strictly indus¬ 
trial arts, the Japanese follow the sound principle, 
so much neglected among us, of making orna¬ 
ment subordinate to use. They are also sincere 
in their work. The commonest articles in Japan 
can be relied on for strength, neatness and uti¬ 
lity. Yet the meanest of such articles has always 
some slight suggestion of ornament, something 
that appeals to the aesthetic sense, that satisfies 
the longing after the beautiful. In decorative 
art, as we have said, the Japanese excel. They 
never copy nature literally in their decorative 
processes, but render its characteristic action 
and expression rather by suggestions. Here, in 
America, we attempt to render nature by minute¬ 
ness of detail, and are not half so successful. 


We fail to grasp the whole, frittering our power 
away on the several parts. We leave nothing to 
the imagination. The Japanese have also won- 



OONNXCTICUT HXAD-QUABTEBS. 


derful facility of expression. In their drawings 
a few bold touches tell the whole story. Be it a 
blade of grass, a bird, a blossom, anything, the 
artist gives the spirit and tone, its genuine cha¬ 
racteristics, makes it appear at its best. In de¬ 
corating porcelain, the Japanese never copy, on 
round surfaces, pictures painted from the flat, 
as is done even at Sevres. Every pattern, even 
on the cheapest ware, is the result of a careful 
calculation of its relation to a given whole, is de¬ 
signed and painted for that particular thing, and 
for nothing else. 

New Jersey was the first State to complete an 
edifice for itself. This building, of which we give 
an illustration, is one of the most effective at the 
Centennial. Wc also give an engraving of the 
Connecticut head-quarters. It is, as will be seen, 



OHIO HEAD-QUARTERS. 
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an ornate copy of an old-fashioned New England 
farm-house. It has the sloping roof, that reaches 
to the ground in the rear, and all the other gene¬ 
ral characteristics. All it wants, to make it com¬ 
plete, is an old-time well, with the swinging pole, 
and the “ moss-covered bucket” of the song. 
We also give an engraving of the Ohio head¬ 
quarters. 

The rivalry between the States, most of them 
trying, in their head-quarters, to represent some¬ 
thing characteristic, is highly praiseworthy. It 
brings out the local features of the different sec¬ 
tions of the Union, and adds very considerably 
to the variety and effect. Some are quite pic¬ 
turesque, others less so, but all are, in a greater 
or less degree, representative. 

It was said, at first, by newspapers not friendly 
to the Centennial, that there would be a deficiency 
of accommodation for visitors. There is no 
danger to fear this now. In addition to the 
numerous large hotels, in the more thickly set- 



SOUTHERN RESTAURANT. 


tied parts of Philadelphia, several monster ones 
have been put up, close to the Centennial grounds. 
One of them, the Globe, is capable of accommo¬ 
dating several thousand guests. It is built in 
the Elixabethian style; stuccoed ; many-gabled; 
with wide, mullioned windows. Three several 
court-yards are overlooked by its rooms, so that 
they will all be light and airy. We give an en¬ 
graving of its principal entrance, at the close of 
this article. In its vicinity are several other 
hotels, hardly less spacious, the United States, 
th« Trans-Continental, etc. Of smaller houses of 
entertainment, close to the Centennial grounds, 
there are scores. A bureau for information has 
been opened, under the auspices of the Centen¬ 
nial management, to procure lodgings, or board, 
or both, at private houses, for visitors. In this 
respect the arrangements at Philadelphia far 


surpass those at Vienna. Nobody need stay away 
from the Centennial on account of not being able 
to secure accommodations. 

The number of restaurants in and about the 
grounds is very large. There is one, near Ma¬ 
chinery Hall, which has been opened by the late 
proprietors of the fa* ous “Trois Freres,” at 
Paris, where the most delicate French dishes are 



GERMAN RE8TAUBANT. 

served up by French cooks, and where all the 
processes of the most refined French cookery 
may b e studied, an opportunity not to be ne¬ 
glected. Near the Woman’s Pavilion a restau¬ 
rant has been built, called the Southern restau¬ 
rant, where the dishes most popular south of the 
Potomac will be supplied. We give an engrav¬ 
ing of this one. A little to the north of Agri¬ 
cultural Hall, a German resturant has been put 
up, where German cookery and German fare can 
be had. We illustrate this also. There is an¬ 
other French restaurant within the grounds, and 
others, mostly American, inclading one at Bel¬ 
mont. Visitors, who may wish to spend the 
whole day at the Exhibition, and who will con¬ 
sequently need food, can thus, whatever their 
nationality, find dishes to their taste. 
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“AH IS NQT GOLl) THAI GLITTERS." 

BY EMMA SANBORN. 


Mr. Walter Landor stood upon the steps of 
ia elegant mansion, in a suburban village, his 
band just touching the bell-knob, when, sudden¬ 
ly. the sounds of altercation floated through the 
epen “window, from the parlor, 

‘ 4 Jane Evans,” cried a shrill, angry voice, that 
u first he did not recognize, 14 did yon break my 
*ve. yon good-foi^nothing imp? I’ll tell mammal 
Aad—there, take that.” 

The sound of a blow followed, accompanied 
tv more angry tones, the words of which were 
audible to the an willing listener ontside. 

Walter Landor turned from the door, walked 
wiftly down the steps, and gained the street, 
Lsofit daxed. 

Gould it be possible, he said to himself, that 
iis harsh, angry voice belonged to the lovely 
Isabel Leighton ? She, whom he had thought the 
perfection of womanhood ? Was it possible that 
ihese coarse words issued from the same beauti- 
fal lips, which had sung for him almost every 
evening of late such notes of tender sweetness ? 
Was it credible that she who had seemed so amia¬ 
ble and lovely, could have struck a defenceless 
*ervant ? 

Yes! It was possible. There could be no mis¬ 
take. Alas ! his idol had fallen. It had been 
shivered to atoms in a moment. He saw it had 
been nothing but a common, clay image, after all. 

A few hours later, Miss Leighton sat in her I 
room, reading a note from Mr. Landor. 41 Mr. 
Landor,’* it ran, 44 regrets his inability to keep 
his appointment to ride with Miss Leighton this 
afternoon, and begs she will excuse him, as he 
is unexpectedly called from town.” 

Miss Leighton crushed the paper in her small, 
jeweled hand, and threw it angrily upon the 
carpet. What could it mean ? Some subtle pre¬ 
sentment told her that there was more in it than 
met the eye. She little suspeoted the whole 
truth, however. 

44 He has taken ofFenoe at something,” she 
said, after she had calmed down. 44 Perhaps he 
thinks I flirt too much with Harry Fairfax.” 
Then her eye lit up with a gleam of triumph. 
“ Pshaw! it is only a little fit of jealousy. When 
he returns, I can soon have him back.” 

She looked at herself in the mirror, as she 
spoke, and the fair face, reflected there, restored 
her spirifs. 

Yol. LXIX.—27 


44 Have you seen Walter Landon since his re¬ 
turn ?” asked one of her acquaintances, a fort¬ 
night later. And Miss Leighton thought there was 
malice in the tone. 44 He is constantly at your 
house, isn’t he ?” 

44 No! Y$s!” answered Miss Leighton, vio¬ 
lating the truth, rather than admit her defeat; 
for this was the flrst she had heard of his coming 
back. 

44 He was at a small party at Mrs. Beacon’s 
last night, and very attentive to her nipce, Miss 
Thornley, who is from the country. He? father 
was a farmer, I believe; but she is an orphan, 
now, and teaches school. She is very pretty.” 

Every word of this was a stab to Miss Leigh¬ 
ton. Three weeks ago, no party, no pretty girl, 
much less 44 a school teacher,” as she scornfully 
called Miss Thornley, could have kept Walter 
Landor from her side. ’ 

When her malicious guest had left, Miss Leigh¬ 
ton went to the window, and watched her walk¬ 
ing down the street. 44 Nasty thing,” BhS solilo¬ 
quized, 44 she came here just to tell me that.” 

Suddenly, as she stood there, a thought flashed 
on her, like a revelation. She remembered the 
morning she had struck Jane Evans, and that it 
was about the hour that Walter Landor often 
called. She summoned Jane angrily, who came 
in, looking sulky. 

44 Do you remember the morning, you clumsy 
fool,” she said* 44 that you broke that vase ? Was 
Mr. Walter Landor here?” 

41 Yes, mam,” answered Jane, glad, at last, to 
have her revenge. 44 Leastwise, when you hit 
me, and I ran from you, I saw, through the win¬ 
dow, Mr. Landor on the door-steps; but he didn’t 
ring; he turned and walked off promiscuous 
like.” She grinned in triumph. 44 And he hasn’t 
been here since.” 

4 * You leave, this day, you impudent, impudent 

thing,” broke out Miss Leighton, angrily. 
44 How dare you stand there, and grin at me?” 

44 Please, Miss, I’m not a thing,” answered 
Jane, with a mock curtsy. And knowing she 
would go for good, this time, she dared every¬ 
thing in her retort. 44 But when young ladies lose 
their young men, 1 ’spose they are mad enough 
to call other girls any names that comes firBt.” 

Dodging a book that Miss Leighton, now roused 
to fury, flung at her, Jane fled through the door, 
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and went straight up to the attic, to pack her 
things. 

Miss Leighton remained in the room, blind 
with rage. She understood everything, now. 
All was lost. And it was hard, very hard; for 
Walter Landor was not only elegant and fastidi¬ 
ous, but the heir to nearly half a million ; and, 
moreover, he was the only one of all her train 
of admirers for whom the proud beauty had ever 
really cared. 


Six months later Waller Landor wedded Lucy 
Thornley, whose sweet loveliness and charming 
manners were admired by every one, save Miss 
Leighton. 

She wondered what people could see in that 
* f country -girl to admire. The chit hadn’t a bit 
of style. Moreover, she had taught school for a 
living. A lady ? Not she ! To think that the 
bride of Walter Landor should be only a poor 
school teacher 1” 


EDITH BELL. 

BT MARIK J. MACCOLL. 


I aii dreaming, Edith Bell, 

Of youth's happy hours and thee 
Ocean wares between us swell, 

Yet thou seemest near to me. 

Mist-like fade the long, lone years, 

Fled since we a last farewell, 

Mutely looked, through blinding tears— 
Parted hopeless, Edith Bell. 

Round my heart, dear Edith Bell, 

Sad, sweet memories cluster fast; 
Charming me in fancy’s spell. 

Bringing back the sunny past 
E'er we trod earth’s thorney ways, 

E*er lifers shadows on ns fell— 
Childhood’s careless, cloudless days, 

Fair and fleeting, Edith Bell. 

Of the Summers, Edith Bell, 

When we wandered by the sea. 
Building castles, shell on shell, 

Launched our tiny bark with glee. 
Roamed by hazel-skirted streams, 
Gathered berries in the dell; 

One long feast of golden dreams 
Seemed our life, then, Edith Bell. 

Winter days, sweet Edith Bell, 

Ne’er to us seemed dark or drear; 

And we loved, when twilight fell, 
Grandma’s wondrous tales to hear; 

Of grim ghosts, or fairies bright, 
Brownie’s help, or witches’ spell, 
Wailiug lianshce, evil sprite. 

Never doubting, Edith Bell. 


Time sped onward, Edith Bell, 
Brought me sorrow, toil and care; 
But no shadow seemed to dwell 
On ypur life, ’twas glad and fair 
As the future we had planned 
’Mid the gowans, in the dell, 

Where we sat, hand clasped in hand— 
Twas our Eden, Edith Bell. 

Dost remember, Edith Bell, 

When ttao last time there we met? 
Could we e’er such love foretell ? 

Can we e’er such grief forget? 

Still your words ring out to me, 

Softer, then, were thy dealh knell, 
u In the morn a bride you’d be— 

“ Lady Clyde,” not Edith Bell. 

Love was conquered, Edith Bell, 

By ambition, and the fear 
Of a father’s curse. Too well 
Had I loved, and still more dear 
Than my life art thou to me; 

Woary yean, nor death, can quell 
Love’s fire kindled but by thee, 

In my heart, dear Edith Bell. 

Snow-white now, sweet Edith Bell, 

Say they, is thy raven hair; 

Lines of care and sorrow dwell 
On the brow, lang-eyne so fair; 

But no change my heart can nee. 

So I heed not what they tell; 

Thon art ever young to me, 

Ever bonnie, Edith Bell. 


A DREAM MEMORY. 

BY U. D. THOMAS, M.D. 


I dreamed, last night, that I was with thee, dearest. 
In the dim woods, where o'** we met of yore; 

We wandered by a river, flowing clearest; 

We gathered shells along the pebbly shore. 

I dreamed, last night, the Summer birds were singing, 
As erst of old among the groves of pine; 

And as we walked, we plucked the clusters clinging 
From slender tendrils on the purple vine. 


I dreamod again, last night, Oh, vision golden! 

That we had made our home among the floweie; 
And there we dwelt, and read romances olden, 

Onr hands together clasped the live long hours. 

I woke, alas, to care and constant sorrow; 

To vanished home, and birds, and limpid stream; 
There in my cottage chamber, dim and narrow, 

I wept and wept at memory of my dream. . 
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“ What a darling little duck 1’ * 

She drew herself op, and looked around in 
hiaghtj surprise, as she heard this impudent 
speech. 

A pretty picture she had made, as she stood 
there, in the shadow of the young wood, watch¬ 
ing some ducks disporting in the water. The 
afternoon sun was getting low, and sent its beams 
aslant among the trees, lighting np her white 
dress, and her eren whiter throat, and bringing 
her dark hair out in bold relief against the light- 
green, leafy background. One hand held by a 
young sapling, and the wide sleeve, falling back, 
disclosed the round, ivory arm; while in the 
other hand was her closed parasol, and her hat, 
which she had taken off on account of the heat. 
Her small, but plump figure, with its swelling 
bust, trim waist, and rounded outlines, completed 
a picture of rare loveliness. 

She had not heard the approaching footsteps, 
and was a little startled at the interruption. 

“I beg pardon/’ said a rich, manly voice, in 
grave tones, however, this time; and a tall, 
handsome young man, apparently about three- 
and-twenty, advanced. 

He lifted his hat with an ease only to be learned 
in the best society, and continued, 

** I was apostrophising that darling of a duck. 

1 hope I have not alarmed you.” 

Our heroine did not believe a word of this glib 
apology; but it was impossible to tell the man 
so to his face. 

She bowed, coldly, and made no answer. 

“I fear I am on private grounds,” resumed 
the young man, noticing, for the first time, that 
s graveled walk, finished by a short flight of 

I steps, led down to the little pond. 44 1 was told 
I eould get back to the village, sooner, if I came 
through these woods; but nothing was said about 
the grounds being private.” 

44 It does not matter,” answered our heroine, 
haughtily. 44 But I wish you good-day, sir/ 

• And she turned and went up the steps. 

• ** It was really too impudent in me,” solilo- 

I quized Charley Stafford, as he watched the reced¬ 
ing figure. “ She's no fool; she doesn't believe 
»e. What a graceful walk 1 Now, if it was only 
4 she, instead of my bug-a-boo, Miss Thorndyke, 
f whom they're so eager to marry me to, I might 
L lot be running away.” 


For this was the whole story. Our hero, com¬ 
ing home from Europe, after an absence of two 
years, found that his mother had planned to 
marry him to a distant cousin, a great heiress. 
“She is just the girl for you, my son,” Mrs. 
Stafford had said. 41 You remember her, don't 
you? I have been so afraid somebody would 
carry her off, before you returned. But I think 
I may say she is yet heart-whole. And such a 
fortune! I have asked her to pay us a visit, and 

she comes next week-” 

44 Comes next week ? Comes to marry me, 
whether I will or not* Good heavens, madam, 
do you think I’m a bale of goods, to be ticketed, 
advertised, sold, and delivered in this manner?” 

In vain his mother exppstulated, explained, 
and argued. To her it seemed quite natural that 
Bhe should select a wife for her boy. She knew 
better than he did, she told herself, what kind 
of a one he wanted; a peculiarity not uncom¬ 
mon, we have observed, with mothers generally. 
But Charley Stafford was quite of a different 
opinion. The more his mother expostulated on 
the wisdom of the match, the more convinced he 
became that she and Miss Thorndyke were in a 
plot against him. 44 A girl of any modesty would 
shrink from coming to a young man’s house in 
this way,” he said, in anger. “She is to bo 
here to-morrow, you say. Well, to-morrow I 
leave for the White Mountains ; and there I shall 
stay till she takes hei*self home again.” And be 
left the room abruptly. 

His mother was a little startled, it must be 
confessed, by this outburst. But she said to 
herself, that he did not mean it. “ After having 
been away so long, he surely won’t go off in 
such a hurry,” she reflected. “ And he'll like 
Kate, in spite of himself, when he sees how 
handsome she has grown. He can’t help him¬ 
self.” 

What was her dismay, the next morning, to 
hear that Charley had actually left, and two hours 
before she was up. “Really gone!” she ex¬ 
claimed to her maid. “Yes, ma’am,” was the 
reply, 44 and left word he wouldn’t be back for a 
month.” A month was the exAct period named 
for Miss Thsmdyke’s visit. 

That afternoon, Charley stopped at the pretty 
little village of Marlowe, which lay directly in 
his way, intending to stay till the morning, as 
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he never traveled at night. He had taken his 
bath, changed his clothes, eaten his dinner, and 
then started out for a walk, during which, as 
we have seen, he had come across this pretty 
vision. 

44 1 wonder if she lives in this place,” he 
soliloquized, os he walked back to the hotel. 
“She doesn’t look exactly rural. She is more 
like a Beacon street girl, though she dresses too 
stunningly for that.” 

The next morning, at ten o’clock, Qharley took 
his seat in the through train, when it came along. 
He had just succeeded in securing an empty 
seat, and had settled himself for a run of two 
hundred miles, when, looking around, he saw, 
some six benches off, two female figures, one of 
which was apparently a lady’s maid, and the 
other the mistress. Something in the air of the 
latter looked not unfamiliar, and directly, when 
the conductor came along, and she turned her 
face to ask a question, Charley saw that it was 
the face of the fair nymph of the woods, his 
44 darling duck.” 

All the morning he kept puzzling his brains 
how to address her. 44 If some of those peoplo 
behind her would only go out,” he said to him¬ 
self, 44 1 would take their seats, and begin a con¬ 
versation somehow.” But the people did not go 
out, and at last the train stopped at the Junc¬ 
tion, as it was called, and tho conductor came 
along, crying out, “Thirty minutes for din¬ 
ner.” 

44 Now is my chance,” said Charley to himself, 
and rose to offer to help the young lady. But 
everybody else rose also, and crowded the pas¬ 
sage-way, the young lady among them. As she 
was nearer the door than Charley, she got out 
first, and when he reached the dining-saloon, she 
was already seated at table, with her maid on 
one side, and a fat old country-woman on the 
other, and as completely entrenched as in thu 
cars. As Charley passed her, she chanced U 
look up, and caught his eye. He took off his 
hat, and made a low bow. But her only reply 
was a well-bred stare, though Charley saw, from 
the way the corners of her mouth twitched mis¬ 
chievously, that she quite remembered him. 

A little annoyed at so decided a 44 cut,” Char¬ 
ley took a scat at some distance, and proceeded 
to eat his dinner as leisurely as the thirty min¬ 
utes would allow. When he had finished, lie 
sauntered back to the cars, expecting to find tho 
lady in her seat. But the seat was empty, ex¬ 
cept for a satchel, which he recognized as hers. 
At the same moment, the conductor cried out, 
44 All aboard,” and the train began to move. 

Charley stood irresolutely in the passage-way. 


Directly the conductor came along. 44 Is there 
any other train from here?” Charley asked. 
44 Why, of course,” was the reply. 44 This is the 
Junction. Passengers for Lake Champlain change 
here.” 44 Has the train gone?” cried Charley, 
preparing to jump out, knowing that the lost 
satchel would serve as an introduction. 44 Been 
gone, ten minutes,” was the answer; and the 
conductor went out, and slammed the door. 

Charley hesitated lor a moment, and then safe 
down in the seat. It was no doubt imagination, 
for Charley was an imaginative fellow, but he 
faneied there was a subtle seent Of wood-violets 
about the satchel. The satchel was half-open, 
and from its mouth peeped forth a book. 44 No 
breach of honor in looking at a book,” said Char¬ 
ley. It was Tennyson’s Idyls. Charley, with a 
quick instinct, turned to the fly-leaf in front. 
Yes, there it was, her name, written in a delicate 
female hand, Maud Debweht, with a date, June 
20th, 1875. 

That evening, Charley reached the Profile 
House, hot and dusty, but not a little annoyed, 
that, having met this fair nymph again, he had 
missed her so. stupidly. 

Charley found the Profile nouse intolerably 
dull, and when he shifted his quarters, discovered 
that every other place was dull likewise. He 
made tho tour of the White Mountains, in this 
way, becoming more dissatisfied daily. Of course, 
ho kept the satchel, and took it out occasionally 
to look at. Somehow, also, ho found himself 
looking at it, more and mote frequently. He be¬ 
gan, too, to think a good deal of its owner. 

44 Confound her,” he said, at last, 44 she has 
bewitched me ! 1 can’t get her out of my head. 

I believe I’m in love with her.” 

He was now at North Conway. He had gone 
out fishing, the morning he made this last con¬ 
fession to himself; but the fish would not bite; 
and soon getting tired of it, he threw himself 
an the grass, under a rocky bluff, and began 
dreamily speculating about tho blue eyes. 

Suddenly he heard a splash in front of him, 
and saw a port-folio floating down the stream. 
A log jutted into the water. Walking out on 
this, he caught the port-folio, lazily, with his 
book and line; and then looked around quite as 
lazily for the owner. Somebody, at this, burst 
into a merry peal of laughter, overhead. 

He looked quickly up. No less a person than 
his blue-eyed nymph was laughing at him. 

The disoovtry was so annoying, that he lost 
his balance, and was precipitated into the water, 
from which he emerged dripping. 

Charley paused for a moment, in ill-concealed 
mortification. Then, putting a brave face on the 
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a*uer, he shook himse.f like a water-dog, and j 
tops to spring up the rocky path, three steps at 
ft lime, in order to return the port-folio. 

“I am so sorry,” said the young lady, as he 
mat near. “ It was unpardonable. If I had 
sot been so rude you would not have fallen.” 
Charley had now recovered his self-possession. 

“ It is I who am unpardonable,” he said, with 
»low bow, “for presenting myself to a lady in 
tach a guise.” 

“ And to whom am I indebted ?” It was the 
sweetest voice Charley had ever heard. 

He took oat his card-case, and fortunately 
feund a card not too wet to offer her. 

She read it, slowly, to herself. 44 Mr. Charles 
Stafford,” aho repeated, aloud. Then she looked 
fti him deliberately. 

44 But you are standing here in your wet 
dothes,” she said, with a blush, as if just recol¬ 
lecting it. 44 Pray, hasten home, or you will 
ateh cold.” 

44 Am I to take that as a dismissal. Miss Der* 
tat!” said Charley, bowing and smiling. 

44 How did you learn my name?” she said! 
looking up quickly. 

44 Where there’s a will there’s a way,” noncha- 
haily replied Charley. 

44 You are not a detective, off duty, are you?” 
the said, with a merry twinkle of the eye. 

44 No. Y’ou loft your satchel in the cars, the 
other day. A book you had been reading fell 
out. Your name was on the fly-leaf.” 

44 Oh I I remember. But, indeed, indeed, you 
must change your dress. I shall never forgive 
■yself if you get sick. Nay, if you talk, I will 
go. Good-by.” And before he could stop her, 
ike had darted down the opposite path, and was 
last to sight in the woods below. 

44 And I never found out where she was stay¬ 
ing,” said Charley, lugubriously, as he walked 
homewards. 44 What a stupid fool I have been!” 

He could think of nothing but Miss Derwent 
after this. Early nelt morning he was at the 
reek again, but he waited in. 'vain to see her. 
He had no better success the seoond day, nor the 
third day. Meantime, he visited uH the hotels 
in the vicinity, and even inquired at the board- i 
ing-houses. But in vain. 44 She must be at 
some private farm-house,” he said, as he re¬ 
paired, on the fourth day, to the rock, 44 and I 
shall never see her again.” 

But even as he spoke, there she sat, just be¬ 
fore him, quietly sketching. 

She looked up, at his foot-step, and nodded 
indifferently. 44 1 hope you did not catch cold,” 
she said, beginning the conversation. 44 But 
joor being able to come out is a proof you did 
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not. I am finishing the sketch I began the other 
day,” and she held up the paper, frankly. 

44 A cool hand,” Charley said to himself. But 
not to be outdone, he replied in & tone of easy 
assurance; and as he talked well, these two, who 
had met but thrice before, soon got intimate. 

At the end of half an hour, the lady laid down 
her pencil, and prepared to go. Charley, of 
course, asked to esoort her home. At first she 
seemed to hesitate, but finally assented. 

As he had expected, she was living at a farm¬ 
house. 44 1 am the only one here, not of the 
family,” she said. “ It is a small place, as you 
see, and there is no parlor.” 

44 Which means I am not to be asked in ?” 

44 1 have no place to ask you, unless you sit 
on the fence,” she replied, gayly, “ as the men- 
belp do, I believe, on Sunday nights, when they 
go a—court—” 

She stopped with a blush. Her light spirits 
had carried her further than she had in¬ 
tended. 

44 1 have ceased to be on the fence,” said Char¬ 
ley, pointedly. 

She blushed again. It was impossible to mis¬ 
take bis meaning. But she was not one to bo 
discomfited easily. 44 Take care you have not 
got down on the wrong side,” she answered, 
laughingly, and ran into the house. 

44 Was that h slap in the face ?” said Charley. 
44 But faint heart never won fair lady. And, 
faith ! I like her the better for her sauciness.” 

He did not Want for confidence in himself, 
you see, though his confidence was a good deal 
shaken, when, calling at the form-house day af- 
ter day, he always was told, 44 not at home.” 

At last, after several attempts, Charley found 
Miss Derwent in the porch, sketching. 

44 You don’t seem to care to see me,” he said, 
chagrined, as she looked up, nodding carelessly. 
44 1 have been here daily, for three days. 1 I 
wouldn’t have found you at home, now, I’m 
afraid, if it hadn’t been raining.” 

44 1 always go out when I can,” she replied, 
putting in a bit of color on one of her trees. 
Then, raising her eyes to his, she said, bluntly, 
44 Besides, I don’t like truants; and you are a 
truant, sir.” 

44 A truant!” 

44 Yes f Mr. Charles Stafford is a person, as I 
suspected when 1 first heard his name, of whom 
I knew just the least little bit. He is, at this 
very moment, a runaway, a truant. You can’t 
deny it. Guilt is in your face,” she added, tri¬ 
umphantly, as she saw his crest-fallen look. 

44 A runaway, a truant 1” he stammered, more 
confuted than ever. 
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“ Yes ! It means, sir,” shaking her head, re¬ 
provingly, “you are engaged to a far-away 
cousin, and just when you were expected to fulfill 
your engagement, you ran off. Such is the gossip, 
at least, that comes to me from New York. Very 
wicked of you ! Going about, under false pre¬ 
tences, I should say. How lucky my correspon¬ 
dent happened to tell me. Some poor, easily- 
deluded girl, at your hotel, might otherwise hare 
fallen in love with you, for they say you are a 
dreadful flirt. I shall post you, all over the 
White Mountains, or at least I suppose I ought 
to !” She laughed, again, her merry laugh. 

Charley, driven to desperation, now told his 
story. He was anything but the self-possessed 
Charley of their first interview. He pulled at 
his whiskers, stammered for words, and could 
hardly meet Miss Derwent’s eye. 

“I’ve not seen her since she wae-a child,'’ he 
concluded. “ We’ve no tastes in common-” 

“ How do you know, if you haven’t seen her?” 
maliciously interposed his tormentor. 

He took a turn, half-angrily, up to the end of 
the porch, and came back. 

“ The match was made up for me,” he went 
on, ignoring the interruption. “There can be 
no love in such cases-” 

“ Love 1 Has love anything to do with mar¬ 
riage, now-a-days?” 

“ Don’t poke fun at a fellow,” he pleaded, 
piteously. “ I hate Miss Thorndyke. Yes, I 
hate her.” 

“ Strong language, sir.” And Miss Derwent 
put in some more oolor in some more trees. “ Is 
that the way you speak of all your acquaint¬ 
ances ?” 

“ I didn’t speak in that way of you, at any 
rate,” retorted Charley, brought to bay. “I— 

I-” 

Miss Derwent interrupted him hastily. 

“ As we cannot be called even acquaintances,” 
she; said, with dignity, “ perhaps you had better 
not speak of me at all. Come, Mr. Strafford, be 
a good boy; go home to your mother; marry 
Miss Goody Two Shoes, or whatever her name 
is; and live happily, as the story-books say, for¬ 
ever after.’ * 

She had begun with great gravity, but now 
her eyes were dancing with glee again. 

“ Do you wish to drive me mad ?” cried Char¬ 
ley, coming to a full stop directly in front of her, 
and with a certain masterfulness in his air and 
attitude thAt made his hearer give an involun¬ 
tary start. “I love you— you — you” emphasiz¬ 
ing each word more. “ Otherwise I wouldn’t 
have made this confession about my cousin. I 
Bhould have had no right to do it, if I hadn’t 


loved you. I don’t know who your correspond¬ 
ent is, but she hasn’t told the whole truth. Upon 
my honor, Miss Derwent, I never loved Miss 
Thorndyke. I never made her any promise. I 
have never loved anyone but you, and,” looking 
her resolutely in the face, “ 1 never shall.” 

Miss Derwent began to be a little frightened. 
This man was not a man to be trifled with. She 
changed color rapidly. 

“ I—I cannot profess to misunderstand you,” 
she answered. “ And—and,” returning his look, 
at last, with an effort, “ 1 believe you.” Charley 
tried to snatch her hand, but she withdrew it 
behind her. “ No, that is going quite too fast,” 
with a little, nervous laugh. “ I hardly know 
you, remember. I have just told you we are 
scarcely acquaintances.” 

“ Acquaintances I When I have loved you ever 
since 1 first saw you ” 

She looked up archly, she could not help it. 
“ Then I was the * darling duck,’ after all,” 
she said, “ though you denied it so glibly.” 

“ Forgive me !” H!s voice was as eloquent as 
his eyes. “ You must have thought me insuffera¬ 
bly impertinent. But put me on probation. Give 
me at least a little hope.” 

“ Come, Mr. Stafford,” said his hearer, gravely, 
“ let us make a compact. You have been frank 
with me, and I believe all yon say about, about 
Miss Thorndyke. I do not think you could act 
otherwise than as a man of honor. I will con¬ 
sent to see more of you, and give yon a candid 
answer, after awhile. A girl can’t be married 
off-hand.” with a touch of her old archness, “ as 
you said yourself, just now. But you musn’t 
call me a flirt, remember, if my decision should 
be against you. Otherwise, we had better bid 
good-by, now and forever.” 

So the compact was made. Charley weht home 
fall of hope. “ She must like me a little,” he 
said to himself, “ or she would have refased me 
flatly.” He seemed to go on wings. 

She did like him a little, as he very soon 
discovered. He had won her by his impetuosity 
and masterfulness, though she did not herself 
know it at fiflst. Before three weeks had gone 
by, they were as good as engaged. 

“That is,” was Miss Derwent’s proviso, “if 
your mother consents. I will never enter a 
family where I am not welcome.” 

“ Oh I lam sure of her consent, especially when 
she finds I will not marry Miss Thorndyke.” 

“ Poor Miss Thorndyke,” B&id his listener, 
with a sigh. 

“You needn’t say ‘poor Miss Thomdyke. > 
“I’ve no doubt she can get plenty of lovers. 
She’s beastly rich, you know.” 
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The next day Charley said, “ So you go to 
Swaioga, under escort of your friends, the Win- 
ihropa, and not with me. I may thank Mrs. 
Grundy for that. But I suppose I must submit. 
My mother, fortunately, has gone to Saratoga 
herself. 1 have just had a letter. I shall gain 
half a day over you, if I start this evening. I 
shall do it, and when you arrive, my mother will 
be prepared to welcome you.” 

Two days after, a carriage drove up to the 
Tnited States Hotel, and Charley and his mother 
descended from it. Our hero had made good use 
of the few hours, by which he had preceded his 
mistress. He had told the whole story to Mrs. 
Stafford, keeping bock, however, what Miss Der¬ 
went had said about her consent. 

“ And you intend to marry this girl ?” said his 
mother, coldly,breaking a long silence. 

44 Tea ! I shall be sorry to have you against 
me, bat I shall marry her, whether or no.” 

Mrs. Stafford remembered his father; remem¬ 
bered a certain look about the mouth ; and see¬ 
ing that look in Charley now, gave in. 

44 Well,” she said, after another long pause, 
and with a sigh, '* I will go with you, and call 
oa her. If it has to be done, I will do it with a 
good grace, whether I feel like it, or not. You 
say she is here in Saratoga.” 

This was the object of their visit to the United 
States Hotel. 

Mrs. Stafford and her son were shown into 
% handsome private parlor. The blinds were 
down, in consequence of the heat and glare. A 
graceful figure, hardly distinguishable, at first, 
in the obscurity, rose te receive them. 
u Mother,” said Charley, “Miss Derwent!” 
“Miss Derwentt” cried Mrs. Stafford, in a 
tone of surprise. 

She looked froth one to the other, in turn, as 
if for an explanation. 

In Miss Derwent’s eyes there began to sparkle 
that roguish look, which Charley had learned to 


associate with mischief of some sort. The inclina¬ 
tion to mirth was too much for her, and she broke 
into a peal of laughter, in which, after a moment, 
Mrs. Stafford joined, as if it was infectious. 

It was Charley’s turn, now, to look for an 
explanation. 

44 My dear boy,” said his mother at last, 44 there 
is some mistake here; this iq no Miss Derwent; 
this is Kate Thorndyke.” 

44 Kate Thorndyke!” 

41 Forgive me, Charley;” said the young lady, 
hardly able, even yet, to control her merriment, 
44 but if you ran away from me, I, on my part, 
ran away from you. 1 never promised your mo¬ 
ther to visit her; she only took it for granted. 
On the contrary, 1 resolved to put as many miles 
between me and the conceited fellow, for so 
everybody called you, who had refused me when 
I had never even offered myself. Accident threw 
us together. I was at a friend’s, Miss Der¬ 
went’s, when we first met. It was her Tenny¬ 
son you found in my satchel. I really did not 
know who you were, until the day you gave 
me your card. Then, discovering your mis¬ 
take, I determined, for awhile at least, not to 
undeceive you. After that,” she looked down 
demurely, 44 things somehow shaped themselves. 
I couldn’t resist being loved, you knovfr, for my¬ 
self, and not for my fortune, when I had the 
chance. There, you know all, now. I ran away 
from you, and you ran away from me; and k 
was no use, after all, was it, dear ?” She clung 
fondly to his arm. 44 Your mother lias got the 
better of both of us I suppose the world would 
call me a fool, and you a fool, and your mother 
a fool, and all of us fools together, but-” 

Charley, by this time, had recovered from his 
surprise. He seized hef bauds, taking her in 
his arms, regardless of bis mother s presence. 

44 No,” he said, “anything but fools. And 
as for you, you are, arid always shall be, wliat I 
called you at first, a darling little duck.” 


THE BROOK. 

BI HOWARD MELVILLE. 


. Otxb the pebbles ft ripples along, 

Ever it murmurs a Joyous lay; 

Ever it carols the same sweet song, 

The same it has caroled for many a day. 

( Down in the glen where the shadows are dark, 
Merrily onward it hastens through, 

Then in the meadow, to meet the lark, 

Out in the sun ’death the sky of blue; ' 

Thus ever onward it takes Its course, 

Mow in the sunshine, and now in the shade; 


So in this life, just as we may force. 

Of sunshine or shadow our lives are made. 

A lesson we learn from the little brook, 

That sings so joyously over the stones; 

One of the many in Nature’s book, 

That sound so sweetly in Nature’s tones. 

If ever and always, when life is dark, 

We would sing and laugh just the same as when 
Our spirits were gay as the song of the lark, 

We would reach the sunshine sooner again. 
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CHAPTER III. 

When the dawn broke, Janet knew the truth : 
that Harold Payne discovered, when he stood 
watching her on the cliff. She hod been mad. The 
frenzy was over, now, but she was weak and 
worn by a long illness. 

The day passed. 

Janet Orrington hod thought the agony of 
suspense a pang from which she could never 
suffer again, for once in her life she had spent a 
whole year its passive prey; but it seemed to 
her, during this day, that she had never before 
understood even the meaning of the word—each 
hour was like a twelvemonth. During her first 
trial, it was only the destruction of her own hap¬ 
piness, the death-blow to her own heart which 
she had to dread, but this waiting was burdened 
with a sharper pang—the sting of her con¬ 
science. 

If one of those men were to fall, his death 
would lie.at her door—she should be a murder¬ 
ess. That the quarrel had been in regard to her 
she knew as well as if she had heard it, and it 
had arisen either from her conduct at the ball 

» 

or her unwomanly cruelty on the evening of the 
concert. It was useless to speculate ; no matter 
how it had come about; no matter which of the 
two was the aggressor, she had been the original 
cause. He who fell would die by her hand as sure¬ 
ly as if she had herself directed the pistol-shot. 

Philip was searching for a clue which should 
put him upon their track. She could trust him 
to do everything with the utmost secrecy, and to 
neglect no means or effort. But if he should not 
succeed in learning their plans! The Prince had 
gone to Bordeaux—Payne absent, too ! 

Toward noon Philip came to tell her he had 
discovered that Payne had gone down to Fonta- 
rabio—an hour’s distance by rail. Philip was 
going there; the gaming-tables were open, and 
that would be excuse enough for anybody’s ap¬ 
pearance in the place, whether young or old, 
idle man, or domestic. 

“ You will find out; you must find outl” Ja¬ 
net said. 

She was sitting by her table when he entered, 
trying to force herself to write. It wrung honest 
Philip’8 heart to see the miserable anxiety of her 
face. 

“ I shall find out,” he answered. “ Don’t lose 
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heart for a single minute, Mi88 Janet. I shall 
find out.” 

For a little the firmly-spoken words were a 
sort of comfort. When he had gone, Lady H&m- 
mersley sent for her; there was no escape ; she 
must comply ; behave as usual; look as usual; 
listen to idle chatter, and talk nonsense—a harder 
task, when one is consumed by anxiety like hers, 
than any active labor. 

The day dragged on. Oh, that day ! Janet had 
scarcely a moment to herself. Every creature 
she knew seemed determined to add to her suf¬ 
fering by tormenting her; Lady Hammersley and 
the American Minister tormenting her more than 
anybody else—as was natural, Janet thought, in 
her bitterness, since they cared most for her— 
people’s persecutions were always in the ratio of 
their friendships. 

There was nothing spared her. Somebody im¬ 
provised a luncheon in the pine-wood ; she had 
to go. There was a children’s ball in the Casino 
at three o’clock; the grown people must needs 
be present, and dance too, as if the festivity had 
been for their benefit. Later, Lady Hammersley 
wanted her to drive ; then it was time to dress 
for dinner; they were invited to Madame de 
Charlmornt’s, with a set of the “ choicest spirits” 
in Biarritz. 

No excuse that she could devise—indeed, her 
brain was so dull she found it difficult to get at 
any—would serve to free her from a single pin¬ 
prick. People seemed determined to keep about 
her this day of all others. 

She was at the dinner; the most beautifiilly- 
dressed woman there, as she was the handsomest 
and gayest. Sometimes, bo morbid had grown 
her fancy, she was ready to astound her com¬ 
panions by shrieking in their ears that she was a 
deceiver—a living lie in every way—last of all, 
a murderess ! She caught herself laughing at 
the idea of the commotion such an announcement 
would excite, and labored hard, in a stupid fash¬ 
ion, to decide just which women would faint, 
which scream, and which declare they were not 
in the least surprised. 

Eleven o’clock came, and hostess and guests 
rushed off to the Casino to dance, as eager about 
it as if there had not been a ball for at least six 
months. Janet went, too. She had, without 
knowing, promised danoes to every man that 
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asked her in advance—any way ahe dared not 
atop away. It might look odd; some one might 
suspect, what she did not know or think I It 
was the nervous dread one has when mad with 
anguish, that one may set those about wondering 
by some change in look or manner, from one’s 
ordinary habits. 

At last Prince Apraxin appeared, accompanied 
by Nordhoff and several other Russians, who had 
conducted the Grand Duke as far as Bordeaux. 
Janet had just before managed to steal up to her 
apartment, but Philip had not returned. When 
she got back, the cotillion was forming; Apraxin 
claimed her for it, and the dancing never ceased 
till three o'clock. She watched him narrowly, 
but the prince appeared exactly as usual. There 
was no opportunity for private conversation, the 
leader improvising all sorts of absurd figures, 
and Janet in constant requisition. 

As the ball was breaking up, somebody of the 
special set in which Janet reigned, proposed an 
expedition for the next day, at ten o’clock. 
Apraxin entered into it with great eagerness. 
If the matter should have been settled amicably, 
after all 1 Several times she felt inclined to 
burry him out of the room, to tell him every¬ 
thing, <o obtain his promise to arrange the quar¬ 
rel. But mad as she was, she had sense enough 
to know that any man would promise anything 
in such a business as this to satisfy a woman, 
and consider himself justified in going on all 
the same. 

She had given Leontine imperative orders not 
to wait up for her; at least she would have her 
way in one thing after the ‘slavery of this day— 
be free when ahe reached her chamber ! 

So, when she got rid of Lady Hammersly, at 
her door—it seemed to Janet that the old soul 
called her back three hundred times for some 
last trivial word—she went on to her own salon. 

Philip was waiting there. She could not speak; 
could only stare at him with wild eyes, and hands 
extended in eager pleading. 

“At half-past five o'clock, near St. Jean de 
Lux,” said Philip, doing what not one person in 
a thousand would have done, giving his informa¬ 
tion first, and deferring the explanations. 

“I must go. I must get there!” she ex¬ 
claimed. 

Her limbs suddenly began to tremble under 
her. She groped about, blindly, for a chair. 
Philip placed her on a sofa, and brought her 
some water. She was quite herself again in a 
few momenta.* 

“Tell me what you found out,” she said. 

“ Mr. Payne came up to St. Jean de Lui this 
evening. Left his servant at Fontarabia,” Philip 


explained. “I got baek before the Prince. I 
was at the station when the Bordeaux train came 
in. I heard him ask Monsieur Nordhoff if the 
carriage was ordered.” 

“ But are you sure of the place?” 

“ Back of the hill, before you get to St. Jean, 
toward the beach. They are to leave here at 
half-past four.” 

“ X must go at once. I must be there before 
them. How am I to manage, Philip? Think, 
think! I cannot.” 

“ It is all arranged,” Philip said. “ I have a 
carriage. I got it as soon as I came back. I told 
the stableman I wanted to drive to Bidart, and 
stay all night. The carriage is waiting in a sta¬ 
ble beyond the village. It was empty, and I 
had the key, for your horses were there when we 
first came.” • 

She tried to thank him, but had no words. 

“ You must change your dress, please, Miss 
Janet,” he Bald. 

But she would not wait. 

“ I should never get it done,” she said. “ No¬ 
body will see me. Oh, what do I care if the 
whole world saw me 1 Come, Philip I If we 
should be too late ! Come!” 

“There is no danger. We shall be there long 
before them.” 

But hia assurance did not calm her. She 
gathered up the sweeping folds of her evening 
dress as best she could. Philip had to fasten 
them for her—she could not. He found a warm 
cloak, which enveloped her from head to foot; 
made her ready as skillfully as if he had been an 
old waiting-woman. 

They got down stairs unperceived ; out by the 
door at the back; passed along the road ovter the 
cliffs, and reached the place where Philip had 
left the carriage. 

Dawn was breaking in the east; the tide was 
out; the waters moaned gray and sullen against 
the shore. A chill wind swept up from the open 
sea. The distant mountains loomed dark and 
frowning against the horizon. The whole scene, 
usually so beautiful, was ominously dreary to 
Janet’s eyes, as she stood waiting on the hill, 
while Philip brought out the horses. 

He helped her into the close carriage, wrapped 
her iu a rug which he had remembered to pro¬ 
vide. Although there was no necessity for haste, 
he urged the horses on at the top of their speed, 
because he knew that it would be a kind of relief 
to his mistress. Even so, now and then a feeling 
of intolerable haste would come over her, and she 
would cry through the open window. 

“ We don’t move I We don’t move 1 Oh, faster, 
Philip, faster!” 
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The drive took rather more than an hour. 
Philip got a little out of his way by turning down 
a side road, when they were near to the town 
which he fancied would take them close to the 
place where they must wait. The road ended in 
a field, but Janet could sit still in the carriage no 
longer. 

“Just as well to leave the horses hero as any¬ 
where,” she said. “Can you tie them to the 
tree there ?” 

So, when the animals were secured, they set 
off through the fields. They were on the top of 
the hill. Before them, to the left, lay pretty old 
St. Jean de Luz, in its sleepy quiet, below the 
wide stretch of rocky beach, then the sea. 

The sky had brightened. Great waves, of 
gorgeous color, spread across the eastern horizon, 
giving token of the coming sun. The sullen 
waters caught the glow, and wakened into beauty. 
The morning was so clear, that the long sweep of 
Spanish coast was visible away off to Cape Santa 
Maria, jutting in and out, line after line of pic¬ 
turesque hills and mountains, whose tops W’ere 
beginning to turn golden in the light. 

They reached a little grove, and Philip begged 
his mistress to wait there. 

“ I can see both ways along the path from 
here,” he said. “We shall have some time to 
wait still.” 

He arranged a seat for her at the foot of a tree. 
He had not forgotten to take the rug out of the 
carriage. Janet was completely hidden as she 
sat by a great clump of furze bushes. She re¬ 
mained quite still; the wild impatience had 
passed. She felt cold and stony. She had not 
in the least reflected upon what she meant to do. 
Even* now she was utterly incapable of thought. 
A dull, physical pain, a benumbing ache that 
began in her head, and tingled through every 
limb, grew so strong, that it positively deadened 
all mental sensations. 

She sat, staring blindly out at the sea and the 
mountains, noticing, in an unconscious sort of 
way, how the glorious light widened and deep¬ 
ened; wondering, vaguely, how the day could 
be so bright. The birds were out, and singing 
gayly. A troop of yellow butterflies played over 
her head like flecks of sunshine. A tribe of 
busy ants were hard at work on a mound near. 
Everything, animate or inanimate, looked so 
bright, so full of life, and she so cold and dead, 
sometimes hardly able to realise why Bhe was 
there. 

Philip had thoughtfully taken himself out of 
sight; the only kindness he could show her; 
and from his post of concealment was eagerly 
watching the shore. 


After awhile the great bell of the Cathedral, 
the old church of St. Jean de Luz, in which 
Louis XIV. was married, struck five. Half a 
score of other bells took up the chime. Presently 
the bells from Gnetery sounded, swelling down 
the shore like an echo. Then those of Bidart, a 
hamlet still nearer Biarritz, like a second repeti¬ 
tion of the echo; then, faint and low, came th.^ 
murmur of the Biarritz bells themselves, the echo 
of an echo; then all was still, save the low mur¬ 
mur of the sea, and the carols of the birds. 

Twenty minutes later Philip saw three men 
appear on the platform of rock below the spot 
where he was stationed. He was near enough 
to Tecognize them; the Russian Nordhoff, an 
Italian who was a friend of Payne’s, and a 
young American surgeon, who chanced to be 
stopping at Biarritz. 

Neither of the principals were yet in sight. 
He waited to see them before he warned his 
mistress. 

Janet had not moved. There she crouched, 
staring out at the sunlight, half-wondering, still, 
why she was there. 

A sound among the bushes, to the right, 
aroused her. She turned her head that way, 
and sow Apraxin coming over the hill. At tA 
same moment Harold Payne appeared from the 
left. Both were walking straight toward Janet’s 
place of concealment, as unconscious of her neigh¬ 
borhood as they were of each other’s. 

The two came slowly on. Janet could see 
them both now. Each chanced to be walking, 
in a direct line, toward a tree whose trunk con¬ 
cealed them from each other. 

They Came closer and closer. They were just 
in front of the thicket behind which she sat. 
Each saw his enemy at the same instant. Janet 
saw them lift their hats with grave courtesy. 
She did not stir; even yet she did not know what 
she intended to do. She had to prevent murder; 
but she could not tell what she meant to say. 
The necessity for revealing the secret of her life 
to Apraxin had not occurred to her. She must 
prevent bloodshed. That was all she compre¬ 
hended. 

After their exchange of salutations, the two 
men stood still for a moment, looking at each 
other. Apraxin appeared heated and angry. 
Payne’s face was cold and emotionless. 

Suddenly Apraxin made a gesture toward 
the platform, where the seconds and surgeons 
were standing in earnest conversation. Again 
the antagonists exchanged a salute. They were 
turning away. This was the time; she must 
act now. Jan,et knew that! All the while 
the whole scene looked strangely unreal, and 
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•v«n jet she did not know what she meant 
u> do. 

She was on her feet. She was starting out of 
her hiding place. The two men heard a voice 

44 Stop !’* 

They turned, and saw Janet Carrington. Her 
doak had caught in the furze bushes, and was 
half torn from her shoulders, revealing the white 
silk dress, the bare neck and arms on which 
the jewels she had worn at the ball, were still 
gleaming. 

“Stop!** she said again. 

Thej stood dumb. The voice was so awful; 
the face so death-like, that for a second, I think, 
the thought in the mind of each gazer was, that 
he beheld Janet Carrington's ghost. 

44 If you go down yonder, I go, too!” she 
said. 44 If you attempt to shoot eaoh other, I 
stand between.*’ 

Payne made a step forward, then stopped. 
Apraxin hurried to her exclaiming, 

44 In God's name, how came you here, Miss 
Carrington? Where is your carriage? Let me 
take you away.” 

“ How came you here ?” she repeated. 41 What 
do you want ?” 

The enemies exchanged a glance, not of hate, 
just in helpless confusion. Neither had any sus¬ 
picion of false play or cowardly conduct on the 
part of his foe; each felt his antagonist incapa¬ 
ble of it. 

“ Let me take you away,” Apraxin said, again. 
Even yet Janet did not know that she meant 
to tell her secret; that secret which, two days 
before, she believed she could not reveal to save 
a dozen lives. 

Suddenly she put her hands to her head. The 
horrible pain, which encircled it like a band of 
fire, only left her conscious that her senses were 
Waving her. 

«I am going mad 1” she said, in a dreadful 
whisper. 44 1 am going mad !” 

Both men started forward, frightened by her 
looks and words. Both, without being aware of 
it, called her name at the same time. 

“Janet! Janet!” 

14 Be still 1” said she, hoarsely. “ 1 am going 
mad! What was it? Oh, I know! It is murder! 
Murder! You can’t do it I” she added, pointing 
to Apraxin. 44 You can’t kill my husband ! You 
can’t do it!” And now her hand pointed toward 
Payne. 44 You can’t make your wife a mur¬ 
deress !” 

Then, without warning, she sunk lifeless on 
the ground. 

Husband and wife! That was Janet's secret! 


Before either Payne or Apraxin could stir, old 
Philip rushed up, and raised his mistress in his 
arms. 

4 ‘ Curse you both 1” he shouted. “ You have 
killed her, between you! Curse you both !” 

His voice brought them to their senses. All 
either could think of was, that she lay there dead 
before their eyes. 

44 You pair of fools !” cried Philip. 44 Do you 
want those idiots down yonder to see her ? Go ! 
Send them off 1 Keep away! If she sees either 
of you again, she’ll go crazy. Oh, my Miss 
Janet! Oh, my dearest, my dearest!” 

He began to cry a little; but when he looked 
up again, and saw the men still staring, he added, 

44 I’ll kill you if you don’t both go. I’ve a 
revolver in my pocket! I’ll kill you ! Do you 
want the whole world to know? Haven’t you 
disgraced her enough, tortured her enough ? Oh, 
you pair of devils, you !” 

Apraxin went up to Payne, and laid a hand 
on his shoulder. He tottered like a man who 
had just received a mortal blow; but he spoke 
calmly enough. 

44 Come away,” he said, “come away. Let us 
go tell these men to get home.” 

They passed across the hill together, and ap¬ 
peared side by side before the astonished eyes 
of the three gentlemen who had finished measur¬ 
ing the ground. 

44 Messieurs,” said Apraxin, 44 we desire to 
offer you an apology for having called you out 
of bed for nothing.” 

44 Thank God, they’ve made it up!” shouted 
Nordhoff; and I think, since duels first came into 
fashion, no expectant witnesses were ever so 
glad to have a difficulty of the sort settled with¬ 
out bloodshed as these three men. 

When Apraxin had led the two away toward 
St. Jean de Luz, Payne returned to the place 
where he had left Janet and the old man, but 
they were gone. He hurried on over the hill; 
saw the carriage in the road; Philip was help¬ 
ing his mistress in. It drove swiftly off. 

It was still very early when the vehicle en¬ 
tered Biarritz. Philip had gained the village by 
the road along the cliffs. He drove on down till 
they were near the end of the Casino. There 
was not a creature in sight. He leaned back in 
his seat, and spoke through the window. 

44 Can you get to the house, Miss Janet? If 
anybody should see you, they will only think 
you have been for a walk.” 

She had been dozing. She roused up at the 
sound of his voice. 

“Where are we?” she asked. 44 What has 
happened ? What are we doing here?” 
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Philip got down, and opened the carriage- 
door. 

11 You can’t go alone,” he said. 

“ Oh, yes, I know, now I I can walk. Let 
me out 1” 

He helped her to descend; she passed him 
without a word; walked into the house, and up 
to her room. She remembered, long afterward, 
that she met several of the hotel servants in turn, 
and told them she had been for a stroll, and that 
they accepted the explanation without surprise; 
but she knew nothing about the encounter at the 
time. 

In the same unconscious way, when once in 
her chamber, she changed her attire for a dress- 
ing-gown ; put her jewels carefully in their box; 
disarranged the bed, so that it should look as if 
she had slept in it, but she knew nothing of that 
either. 

Her bell did not ring. Philip would not let 
Leontine disturb her; he hoped she might be 
sleeping. At length he grew alarmed, and him¬ 
self crept into her chamber. Janet was lying 
on her bed, in a fainting-fit, that was like the in¬ 
sensibility of death. 

A fortnight passed before she left her room. 
She learned that Apraxin and Payne had left 
Biarritz in different directions, on the very day 
she was taken ill. She found a brief letter from 
each, which told her that she need have no 
fear. 

Time drifted on. It was the third week in 
September. Biarritz was emptying rapidly. 
Most of the pleasure-seekers were already gone ; 
scarcely anybody remained but quiet people, and 
those for whom the coming hither had been a 
search after health and repose. 

The good old American Minister had followed 
the rest of his diplomatic brethren to Paris, 
though he waited till Janet was pronounced on 
the road to recovery. Lady Hammers ley and 
her charge still lingered. Janet was quite well 
again, but seemed disinclined to move; and Lady 
Hammersley had not yet finished a course of 
wonderful medicated baths, which she considered 
were quite restoring her to health—not that there 
had been anything the matter, but idle folk must 
have excitement of some sort. 

There came three days of fierce tempest; a 
storm whose like had not been seen for nearly a 
century. Then the sky cleared, the sun came 
out, and the afternoon of the fourth day was as 
lovely as if it had freshly strayed from Paradise. 

Janet went out for a walk. She passed down 
the promenade, toward the deserted chateau, 
where the beautiful Eugenie once held her gay 
summer-court. The tide was out, so she could 


follow the sands below the cliffs on which the 
light-house stands. 

Away out at sea, a frightful tempest was still 
raging, as it had done for days and nights. The 
morning papers had come in full of terrible dis¬ 
asters that had befallen ships and steamers. Du¬ 
ring the past night the tide reached a height 
which the old fishermen said it had never done, 

since the memorable equinoctial storm of more 
than fifty years ago. 

Janet had several hours to spare before the 
tide would return. In accordance with the mys¬ 
terious law which it obeys, it had gone down as 
much lower than ordinary as it had risen higher 
at the last flood. A soft, creamy foam danced 
and played along the edge of the Bauds. The 
sun shone golden and glorious. To look back 
beyond Biarritz toward the Spanish hills, was 
like gazing at the Delectable mountains. The* 
near scene was calm and peaceful; the middle 
distance of waters smooth and still; but out to¬ 
ward the open sea, fax as the eye could reach, 
the ocean was swelling and heaving angrily, and 
a low scud of mist swept back and forth across 
the horizon’s verge like the black sails of a pirate 
fleet waiting an opportunity to work havoc and 
death. 

Janet wandered on and on; away past the 
cliffs, near to the second light-house, where the 
Adour sweps down into the sea from Bayonne. 
She was unconscious how far she had walked; 
she did not care, either, for her demons had be¬ 
gun to torment her with renewed force, and she 
only longed to tire herself completely out, both 
in mind and body. 

Not a creature did she meet after leaving the 
promenade; not even a fisherman’s child was 
playing on the shore; not even a fisherman’s boat 
to be seen on the waves. The old sea-faring men 
knew too well that the present calm was but a 
deceitful lull in the tempest for them to trust 
their barques on the bay, or their children on 
the sands. 

For more than an hour Janet walked along 
the wet beach—walked as fast as if some chance 
of life and death were hanging on her speed. 
She could look away off, now, toward the range 
of the High Pyrenees, beyond Pau, eighty miles 
away, yet seeming so near that she could count 
the wrinkles and crevices on (heir snow-covered 
sides. Suddenly the glory of their sun-tinted 
heights became torture to her sight. She turned 
her back upon them, and hurried homeward 
again, at the same mad pace. 

She had reached the foot of the precipitous 
cliffs near the light-house, when her strength 
gave way without warning. She was sick and 
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feint; she could go do further. She was glad to 
fed the foUgue; her very brain shared in it. 
Even the horrible pain at her heart seemed 
Bombed, and her soul was too sluggish and dull 
to cry out and beat its wings against its prison- 
ban. as it had been doing ever since she was 
able to leave her sick bed. 

She sank for a moment on the sands, then 
dragged herself close to the base of the precipi¬ 
tous rocks, sat down upon a shelving ledge, and 
leaned her back against their gray sides. 

Once more she roused herself sufficiently to 
look out toward the sea. There was no sign, she 
thought, of the tide having turned. She should 
hare time enough. She must rest. 

Her eyes closed. The low beat, beat of the 
distant billows, came like low music to her weary 
ears; grew fainter and fainter, till the measured 
melody lulled her fast asleep. She dreamed, 
smiling in her slumber; dreamed that she was 
living ten years back; that Harold Payne was 
beside her; all difficulties subdued, and she his 
honored wife before the world. She dreamed, 
living over the old hopes, and the old love, in 
their pristine brightness; the hopes that burned 
to asbes so long ago, and burned her beart up in 
their flame; the. love, grown so distorted and 
deformed, that she believed it hatred, but' which 
vas love still, and, struggle os she might, believe 
as she would, this love must remain while life 
endured. Alas, poor Janet! 

The sun drifts lower and lower in the west; a 
great bank of fiery-red clouds shoots up, with 
jellow gleams that look like lightnings playing 
through it. The wind rises in the distance, and 
drives the line of curling mist higher and higher 
op the horizon. The far-off roar of the billows 
grows more and more loud; they change their 
course, and come galloping in to shore like a herd 
of wild horses, inky block, with long, white 
manes; and each successive range dashes farther 
and further up the sands. 

A stronger blast sends the funereal fog so high, 
that it blots out the sun, and quenches the fire 
of the red clouds. Without warning, the heavens 
become one dull sheet of leaden-gray from hori- 
wn to zenith. The rush and tumult of the waves 
and winds grows deafening. Mightier and more 
fiercely the billows leap in—on—on—up—up— 
booming across the sands like thunder. The 
place where Janet was walking, an hour before, 
i a t great wall of heaving surge. The spot where 
she first sank down to rest is a whirlpool. A 
madder blast, a fiercer roll of the waves, and 
they dash to the very foot of the rocks where 
•he sits. 

Janet wakes to feel her garments drenched 


with spray; to see the ocean close below her; 
no human aid in sight; no way of escape, unless 
it may be up the frowning ledge which seems 
suddenly to have grown steeper and more formi¬ 
dable as she gazes helplessly at it. 

She cannot tell if she is frightened. All her 
senses are concentrated in mere physical desire 
to escape an awful death. Often and often she 
has prayed to die. Why, last night she fell 
asleep with that prayer on her lips, and woke 
this morning only to repeat it. But not such 
a death as this! Oh, God, not such a death 
as this 1 

Desperately she begins to climb the cliff. The 
wind comes from every point of the compass at 
once, and tries to beat her down, but she clingB 
to bush and jutting point, and struggles blindly 
on, while each instant the tide leaps higher and 
higher, in its efforts to seize its prey. 

Then, above the din of winds and waves, she 
hears a human voice, close beside her; then her 
strength yields. 

She falls forward; knows that she is caught in 
a strong grasp. When she can again open her 
eyes, she is held in her husband’s arms, and he 
is carrying her in at the mouth of a narrow, 
dark cave, which some convulsion of the ele¬ 
ments hollowed out there long before the memory 
of man. 

He, too, was overtaken by the tide, and has 
had a harder fight than she for life; and both 
are too thoroughly exhausted to feel emotion of 
any kind. 

Janet leans against the rocks where he plaees 
; h «* and closes her eyes again. Presently she 
I hears him say, in a calm voice, 

| 44 It will reach us, after all. I thought we 

I should be safe here; but it is coming very fast— 

| very fast.” 

| She leans forward, and looks out. The tide is 
sweeping up so rapidly, that the path along which 
he carried her, a few moments before, is already 
nearly hidden. She gives one glance, then leans 
back again. 

A few seconds pass, then she hears his voice 
anew. 

<( Janet,” he cries, “ it is death, and we must 
go together.” 

She cannot rouse herself enough even to feel 
afraid. She can hardly realize their position, or 
remember the years which are gone; can only 
recollect that, a little while ago, she was dream¬ 
ing of his love, and now they are to die together. 

“Janet!” he calls, desperately, going close 
to her. 

44 Hush !” she answers. 44 It is death! Let 
us be still ” 
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“ It is death 1” he repeats; “ and men say a 
prayer in that presence. Janet, will you say 
with me, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us ” 

Many and many a time she has told herself;! 
that if they two were to meet in the next world, 
she would appeal against sentence of punishment : 
for hardness, lack of faith, or any other sin 
forced upon her by his falsehood and wicked¬ 
ness. She remembers her vow even in this awful ; 
moment. She looks full at him, and cries, de- S 
fiantly, j 

“ At least, I never trespassed against you.” 

“ Oh, Janet I” he pleads. “ No hardness now! j 
We must die 1 After all, we ore husband and \ 
wife. Recollect that.” 

“ Husband and wife 1” she echoed, with a 
shudder. “ Did I not admit it?” 

“ 1 went back to America to set you free,” he 
continues. “ The papers I gave you that night 
are proof of the divorce.” 

She has never opened the packet; till this mo¬ 
ment had forgotten his putting it in her hands. 

“ I should never have blamed you, if you had 
married,” he goes on. “I am sorry, now, that 
when, seven years ago, you wrote and asked for 
your freedom, I refused to give it to you. I was 
mad, Janet 1 1 ought to have granted it. I was 

mad!” 

“/ wrote I” she exclaims. “You can utter 
such a falsehood even here, with death staring 
you in the face I You wrote to my cousin Elsie. 
You told her that you would never hear my 
name. You accused me of a sin so horrible. 
You swore that you had proofs of my faithless¬ 
ness. You- Ah, stop ! What does it matter? 

We are to die 1 Don't you hear our death*knell ? 
Don’t make my last earthly words a curse. W r e 
are going to meet our God !” 

He catches her dress, and will not let it go, 
though she struggles wildly. 

“ Janet,” he groans, “ death is close by. You 
don’t think I could lie now. As God is my wit¬ 
ness, I never wrote such a letter. I swear, by 


the Judge before whom I am going, that I re¬ 
ceived a letter from you, demanding your free¬ 
dom. It lies locked in my room now.” 

For an instant both are silent—both believe 
at last. 

The sea roars louder as it leaps almost into the 
cave. They do not hear its hungry voice. 

“Elsie Vaughan did the whole,” Payne goes 
on. “ What old Philip has told me since I came 
back, last night, makes it all clear. After she 
found you were to have your uncle’s fortune, she 
meant you to marry her son ; and she died be¬ 
fore she could tell the truth, even if she had 
wished.” 

“ Hush 1” Janet broke in. “ * Forgive us our 
trespasses , as we forgies them that trespass ayainst 
us f I can say it now.” 

He clasps her in his arms, with & glad cry. 

1 * As he does so, the waves leap up, and lick their 
feet with lengths of angry spray. 

“ God was very good to us, to send me back 
here,” Harold whispers. “ I could not tell why 
I came. I understand now.” 

5 A cloud of foam sweeps in. He struggles to 
l to the further end of the cave, still clasping Janet 
j in his arras. 

! “DeathI” she says, softly, looking into his 
| face with a peaceful smile. “ With you! Thank. 

< God, with you 1 Hold fast—fast I Let us go 

^together. Harold I Husband-” 

| Then she lies silent and senseless, pillowed 
s upon his breast. 

> When consciousness comes back, she is lying 
j there still, the vaulted roof above them; the sea 
J yet roaring close below. But IIo who once saved 
\ the twelve chosen ones in the little barque, beset 
\ by the midnight tempest, lias again said to the 
< waves, “ Peace , be still /” and so spared the hus- 

! band and wife to redeem the past, and set forth 
anew into earthly life, now going hand in hand, 
never to be separated any more, in time or in 

I the sweep of endless cycles beyond this mortal 
6phcre. 

TUX END. 


A FAREWELL. 

BT JULIA E. LEIGH. 


A few short weeks of friendship sweet, 
And now we part to meet no more; 
And you will never think of roe, 

After the pain of parting's o'er. 

The sloping hills and country lance, 
That you will leave behind to-day, 
May pleasant pictures bring awhile, 
But they will quickly fade away. 


And I shall live the same old life, 
That I had lived before you came, 
With all its little cares and joys; 

And yet it will not be the some I 

The country lanes will still be hero, 
The same bright sky bo over head; 
The birds will sing as Bweetly still— 
But life and love for me are dead. 
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They were two very different creatures to be¬ 
gin with, and they were in very different moods 
it the present moment. 

Charley was in a good enough humor, and 
leaned back in the most comfortable chair in the 
nwm enjoying her marron* glad to the utmost, 
and looking the very picture of beautiful con¬ 
tent, though a trifle surprised withal. 

Charley always was in a good humor, well sat¬ 
isfied with herself, her pretty face, her belong¬ 
ings, and only desirous of being let alone. She 
really could not see why Prue should be in such 
i rage. 

But to Prne—poor, brown, honest, hot-temper¬ 
ed little Prue—the matter appeared differently. 
Her eyes sparkled indignantly, her cheeks were 
uncomfortably red, her small fists clenched them- 
aelves, and she walked to and fro. 

“Charley !” she exclaimed, “Charley, you— 
you are a—a cold-hearted, selfish—animal I” 
Charley took another marron glad, and set her 
white teeth into it with a gently speculative air. 

“You are a rude little thing,” she said, sweetly. 
“And nothing but your youth makes your tem- I 
per excusable. And, as to my being selfish, I 

tm sure I don’t see why. A person-” 

“A person !” cried Prue. 44 Yes, I dare say, 
and it is always the first person with you. You 
never stop to think of the second person, or the 
third. 1 am out of all patience. You white, 

cold, even-tempered-” 

Charley took her turn at interruption here, 
smiling one of her cherubic smiles, and showing 
her loveliest dimple. 

“To he sure. I can’t call you that,” she said. 

“ No.” returned Prue, “ to be sure you can’t.” 
But she did not take up cudgels on her own ac¬ 
count, and seeing that she did not intend to, 
Charley gave her a glance of inspection, and 
then spoke again. 

“How is it you never quarrel for yourself,” 
she put it to her. 44 You never do, and you are 
ilwxys squabbling for other people; Dick, or 
somebody.” 

“Oh,” answered Prue, shortly, 44 I can stand 
it. 1 don’t care about myself.” 

Charley gave her another quiet look. 

“ But you do care about Dick ?” she suggested. 
Proe’s reply was straightforward enough, 
though she winced slightly. 


44 1 should be ashamed of myself, if T didn’t,” 
she said. 44 Dick is worth loving, and always 
was. I was truer to him than you were when 
we were children, though he did love you best, 
and make himself your slave, and bear every¬ 
thing from you.” 

Charley indulged in another cherubic smile, 
and another marron glad , and sighed prettily. 

44 Poor Dick 1” she condescended. 

44 Poor Dick !” Prue echoed. 44 Poor Dick, in¬ 
deed I It is ail very well to look gentle, and say 
4 Poor Dick.’ But that is your way. And to 
think how he loves and trusts you, and how 
happy you might make him. Oh, how happy I 
would make people if I were as pretty as you 
are.” 


Charley craned her round, white throat, to get 
a glimpse of the pier-glass, and then she shook 
her head. 

44 No you wouldn’t,” she answered. 44 You 
couldn't do it, unless you were a Tufk or a Mor¬ 
mon.” 

But Prue did not laugh at the perfect good 
faith with which this guileless observation was 
made. She only shrugged her shoulders fiercely. 

44 Pah !” she said, and took another quick turn 
across the room. 

When she neared Charley again, she wheeled 
about, and confronted her. 

44 When is Dick coming?” she asked. 

44 1 don’t know,” was the answer. 44 How 
should I ? He said he would leave Calcutta on 
the first, I think.” 

44 You 4 think,’ ” echoed Prue. 44 And the poor 
fellow thinks he is coming home to marry you ?” 

Charley made a nervous little move. 

44 Oh, don’t,” she said, looking half-frightened. 
44 1 don’t like to—to bring it so near.” 

Prue advanced one step. 

44 Charley,” she said, solemnly, 44 you don’t 
mean to tell me that you care for the other one.” 

Charley became desperate, but she certainly 
did not look like a young person who felt con¬ 
victed of caring for 44 another one.” She only 
appeared frightened and restless, and as if she 
was very anxious to be let alone. 

44 1 wish you wouldn’t be so uncomfortable!” 
she exclaimed. 44 1 wish you would let Dick and 
Jack Ingoldsby take care of themselves. I am 
sure they are equal to the task. I think ther e 
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never was a poor girl so worried as I am, be- \ gives up to me, and she likes me, and she is a 
tween you all. You scolding, and Dick writing, j plucky little thing, too. But I don’t care most 
and Jack raving. What am I to do ? I cannot j for her. I care most for you ; and it’s a shame I” 
be rude to people, and if I am polite, they will— “ I am prettier than Prue,” Charley had said, 
Well, you see how it is with Jack lngoldsby. j calmly. “People always care most forme.” 

He will not let me alone, and he says I can save And so they did. And when she was older, 
his soul, or ruin it. And then there is Dick, the case was the same. The lovely child grew 
writing that his future is in my hands. And if into a guileless-looking young woman, with a 
I save Jack’s soul, what am I to do with Dick’s; \ delicious pair of wide, clear eyes, and a cherubic 
and if 1 save Dick’s, what is to become of Jack j face, as innocent as a baby’s. The boR hair fell 


lngoldsby. And as to you, instead of helping 
me, you are worse than Jack and Dick put to¬ 
gether. Why cannot you be comfortable ?” 

Prue regarded her with a cold sternness which 
was undoubtedly most trying. She entirely ig¬ 
nored her pleadings. 

“It is a nice thing to hear you talking of 
‘ Jack,' ” she remarked. “ I did not know you 
had got to that point” 

“ How can I help it?” faltered ChArley. 

“ You cannot help it,” answered Prue, suc¬ 
cinctly. “You have not soul enough !” 

“ Well, then,” said Charley, “ why don’t you 
leave me alone?” 

She was not at all amazed at the remark. It 
did not trouble her to hear that she had no soul. 
She never asked herself disagreeable questions 
about her own soul, or other people’s. But Prue’s 
next speech did disturb her to some extent. 

“ I will leave you alone,” she said, “ and then, 
when Dick comes, and finds you entangled with 
this lngoldsby man, you can manage the matter 
for yourself. I think 1 shall like to see what 
you will make of it.” And she walked delibe¬ 
rately out of the room. 

“ Prue !” Charley called after her, but she 
would not come back. 

Finding herself fairly deserted, Charley made 
the best of the matter. She was far from feel¬ 
ing at ease, but she settled herself more com¬ 
fortably in her chair, and turned pensively to 
her bon-bons. Certainly her prospects presented 
rather a trying aspect. She could scarcely re¬ 
member the time when she had not seemed to 
belong exclusively to Dick. She did not know 
how it had come about, but this was the exact 
state of affairs. When they had been children 
together, he had been her slave and adorer ; he 


in little wayward rings on a brow, low and white, 
like a child’s. The girl’s dimples were simply 
bewilderingly pretty. They showed themselves 
when she laughed, when she frowned, when she 
was surprised. She looked like an exquisite, 
full-grown edition of one of Raphael’s child-an¬ 
gels, but she was, in fact, an empty delusion and 
a soulless snare. 

But Dick had not found this out. As Dick 
grew to manhood, his love grew also; and, some¬ 
how or other, Charley found herself engaged 
to him. 

He was handsome and clever, and he admired 
her so much, and was so ready to submit to her. 
So she let him persuade her to promise to marry 
him; and, on the strength of this promise, he 
went to Calcutta to make his fortune, because a 
fortune was necessary to Charley’s happiness. 

“ I should not mind being married, if I could 
have everything I wanted.” And as she made 
this ingenuous remark, Charley’s little smile was 
so entrancing, that Dick could only kiss the hand 
she had obligingly permitted him to hold, and 
wonder at the extent of his own happiness. 

He went to Calcutta, and worked early and 
late. He caught fevers, and lay at death’s door, 
on one or two occasions, but the thought of Char¬ 
ley’s fair, foolish face, and lazy little smile, kept 
life in him, and helped him to battle against 
pain, and hazard, and difficulty. He spent his 
scant salary on absurd, extravagant presents, 
and sent them home to Charley; and he wrote 
long letters, which Charley found it difficult 
to read even by instalments. He lived on her 
love, and clung to it with a passion and faith 
piteous to see. If Charley’s letters were a little 
empty, and rather rambled from the point, he 
only thought how innocent and simple she was, 


had borne with her tyrannies and caprices ; he 
had obeyed her behests; he had sacrificed him- j 
self to her continually. He had been fond of j 
Prue, who was several years her junior, and he j 
had praised her honesty and courage; but it was ; 
Charley he had loved, and bowed down before. \ 
“ I ought to care most for Prue,” he had said, 
when he was twelve years old, and he had said i 
it ruefully, and with some indignation. “She 1 


and dreamed of the time when she would be 
wiser in love’s ways. 

As for Charley herself, she was quite comfort¬ 
able. Dick’s diffuseness tired her somewhat, but 
she managed to bear up under it by dint of pe¬ 
rusing his frequent outpourings, a page at a time, 
and answering them in the same way. She liked 
the presents, which were all rare, pretty things 


to wear; and when she tried the articles on for 
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the firm! time, she often felt quite affectionately < But he did not meet with a good woman. He 
moved toward the donor. Once, When she stood j met with Charley. He encountered her at an 
before the mirror, in an exquisite Indian muslin evening party, and was irrevocably bewitched, 
he had sent, she found herself so charming, that If he had taken a fancy to the moon, he would 
the raised her arm, and kissed the lace frill have immediately taken steps to obtain posse*- 
upon it. sion of it. So, taking a fancy to Charley, he 

44 Why did you do that ?” asked practical Prue, attacked the fortifications boldly. She was not 
startled a little. in his 44 set,” and she had nothing on earth but 

“ Oh, I don’t know exactly,” was the answer, her clear eyes, and her dimples; but such objec- 
‘*It looks so nice, and I like it so.” tions were puerile. He made love to Charley; 

44 1 thought it was for Dick,” said Prue, coolly, he followed her here and there ; he called on her 
44 For Dick P laughed Charley, opening her again and again: and each time he saw her h* 
eyes. was more bewitched than ever. In the end, he 

But when next she wrote to Dick, finding her- threw himself at her feet, though this fact was 
self at a loss for something to say, she recorded discreetly kept secret from Prue. He concealed 
the incident very creditably. 44 1 liked the dress nothing. He had been bad enough, as bad aa 
so much, you dear Dick, that I kissed it Prue the worst, but Charley could save him. He 
apid the kiss was for you, and perhaps it was.” would begin a new life for her sake. He really 
Which Dick believed most implicitly. believed that the girl was as angelic as shs 

He might not have believed it so wholly, if he looked, and he trusted her as completely as Dick 
had known everything. She was not over-faith- did. He had heard nothing of Dick. Charley 
fill, this ensnaring Charley. She was too fond of was discreetly silent upon this point, also. When 
admiration not to be generous with her smiles. Jack Ingoldsby knelt at her side, with real tears 
Men fell in love with her incontinently, and had in his handsome eyes, and implored her to forget 
their trouble for the pains, in the end. It was his past, and vowed that he would have been 
not love Charley wanted; it was universal adora- willing to sacrifice all he owned for the inward 
tion. She did not care who gave it her—old knowledge that his life bad been a pure one, and 
men, young men, or middle-aged individuals, that he was worthy of her, she looked at Him 
who ought to have known better. It was the with a sweet, troubled smile on her infantile 
old story of the knight, who 44 loved and rode mouth, and faltered out, “Oh, please, don’tl 
away.” But it was Charley who rode away. It frightens me 1 I know you will be good now. 
But though the name of her admirers were Please, don’t!” And looked bewildering in her 
legion, she haw! never had one before who in- unsophisticated distress. And but that Jack 
terested her as much as Jack Ingoldsby did. Ingoldsby was a fiery lover, she might never 
8he had heard horribly discreditable stories of have gone any further. But the time came when 
Jack Ingoldsby all her girlhood; and she had his tempestuousness betrayed her into divers 
also heard all sorts of amazing reports of his little indiscretions. And so it was, that hers 
beauty, and wealth, and lavishness. He had was the end, now that Dick was coming home, 
wasted two or three fortunes in riotous living; having inconveniently made the fortune through 
but that did not matter at all, because he had a a marvellous stroke of good luck; and she was 
few score more in the background. His father in the rather trying position of being afraid to 
had threatened to disinherit him again and again, face him. 

But who could resist the fascination of beautiful, What would he say to Jack Ingoldsby, and 
bad Jack Ingoldsby. He had traveled all over what would Jack Ingoldsby say to him? How 
the world, and dozens of beautiful creatures had could she explain matters satisfactorily, if they 
died of broken hearts through his charms and each chanced to learn the whole truth. With 
his neglect. So, hearing all this, Charley bad Jack at a safe distance, she was quite equal to 
innocently concluded, long before she met him, telling divers little lies to Dick; or, with Dick 
that he must be 44 nice.” The fact of the matter away, she could have done the same in case of 
was, that Jack Ingoldsby was bad enough, but difficulty with Jack. But with both on her 

not nearly so bad as he was painted. There was hands-! She almost swallowed a matron glace 

good enough in him to have retrieved him, if be whole in her trepidation. Ingoldsby had sent 
had met with a good woman, with strength of to Paris for the marron glace for her, by the way, 
character to make a struggle for him. He was and while she ate them, she was dressed in Dick’s 
not one of the weak, whose amiability is their sheer Indian muslin and rich old lace, 
snare. He was an unusually fine young fellow, When the clock struck four, she glanced round 
who had been spoiled, and who had gone wrong, the room rather uneasily. It was just as well 
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that Prue had left her to herself. She had a 
little engagement, of which that sturdy young 
person would hardly hare approved; and she 
must keep it, though, under existing circum¬ 
stances, it was somewhat hazardous. 

She rose from her seat, and went to the glass, 
and began touching her hair up, turning her 
head from side to sidfe, and approving of herself 
in spite of her trifling anxiety. 

“ He will be waiting,” she Said; “and he is 
so impatient. How fond men can be of people, 
to be sure! And how fond he is of me,, poor 
follow!” with a little self-satisfied smile. 

She did not feel guilty, as she slipped out of 
the house, and through the garden. She was 
only afraid of meeting Prue. Once out of sight 
of the house, she began to feel at ease again. 
8he felt that she had managed rather cleverly; 
and when she had reached the little wood, 
which was the trysting-place, fche was in quite 
a serene frame of mind, and conscious of look¬ 
ing her best. 

Of course, Jack Ingoldsby was waiting. He 
stood in the golden autumn sun-glow, holding 
his horse’s bridle on his arm, and watching, im¬ 
patiently enough. His frame of mind was not 
serene, it was evident. He was pale, and his 
knitred brows showed signs of restless anger. 

When he caught sight of Charley’s white gown 
advancing through the greenery., he brightened 
a little, though only a little, She was so en¬ 
snaring a picture as she hurried forward, slightly 
out of breath, and flushed, and smiling radiantly. 

“ I had to run away,” she said, seating her¬ 
self on the trunk of a fallen tree, and shading 
her face with a white h&nd. “ Prue was so 
cross.” 

“ Prue !” exclaimed Ingoldsby. “ What busi¬ 
ness is it of Miss Prue’s ?” 

Charley shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, you don^t know her,” she answered, 
with much simplicity. “ She is such a cross 
little thing when she pleases. And you know I 
am under everybody’s thumb.” 

Jack Ingoldsby regarded her just a shade dis¬ 
contented. 

“ Charley,” he broke forth at length, “ is it 
because you are under Prue’s thumb, that you 
will insist on keeping me in the background in 
this curious fashion. You are surely not afraid 
of a girl of seventeen—and lam beginning to 
foel more than half ashamed of myself. There are 
people enough tfho would say a gentleman should 
not stand in the position you have persuaded 
me to stand in. You have never said * Yes ’ to 
me, yet; but after all this you cannot mean to 
say ‘no.* And though I am not exactly a man 


for a woman to be proud of, this is not fair to 
me ; it is not, indeed, dear. And it is not fair 
to yourself, Charley.” 

She had a certain cleverness of her own, this 
cherubic Charley, and she looked up question- 
ingly in an instant. 

“Somebody has been saying something dis¬ 
agreeable to you,” Bhe suggested, plaintively. 

“Yes,” he answered, knitting his brow again. 
“ Somebody has been saying something disagree¬ 
able to me, and I want to talk to you about it.” 

He loosened his hold upon the bridle, and sat 
down beside her. He took her hand, and bent 
forward, to look into her downcast face. 

“ Charley,” he cried, passionately, “ I love 
you with my whole soul, and I heard, an hour 
ago, that you were playing me false.” 

Thoroughly frightened as she was,.Charley had 
nerve enough not to start. 

“ Ah !” she murmured, “ I knew it was some¬ 
thing like that. Whenever anybody likes me, 
somebody else tells them I am playing them 
false.” 

“How many people have ‘ liked you’ during 
yoar twenty-one years?” asked Jack, a tinge 
bitterly. “A great many people, I am afraid, 
Charley.” 

“Yes,” answered Charley, at once, pathetic, 
and injured. “ A great many people, I am sorry 
to say. A great many.” 

The naivitt of the speech almost disarmed him. 
How could he help adoring a creature like this? 
A creature with such a face, and such a voice, and 
such a soft, submissive air? He kissed her hand 
with eager love, just as Dick had kissed it long 
ago. 

“ I will believe anything you tell me,” ht 
whispered. “ It is not true, is it—it is not true 
that there 19 some one else who has a right to 
you; a better fellow than I am, and one who has 
loved you always. Oh, Charley, it cannot be 
true, that just when I have sworn to begin my 
life again, it must come to a bitter end.” 

“ I don’t know who can have told you such a 
cruel thing,” protested Charley, with tears in 
her eyes. 

How was Ingoldsby to know that they were 
tears of genuine terror and confusion ? In sooth, 
this timid, easy young traitress did not know 
where to turn. She could only invent a poor, 
little, diplomatic slip-shod speech. 

“Never mind who told me,” said Ingoldsby, 
feverishly, “if it is not true.” 

There was only one poor lie to be told, and 
Charley was fain to tell it stammeringly, and in 
great dread of the consequences. 

“ How—how oould I be here, if it was,” she said. 
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And then, having gone this far, she was obliged 
to go farther, and was led from one indiscretion 
into another, until she was involved in a perfect 
labyrinth of small fibs, and damaging half-de¬ 
nials of poor Dick and his claims. 

44 I don’t know how I shall get out of it,” she 
said to herself, as she slipped homeward in the 
twilight. 44 I suppose I shall get out of it, though. 
One always does, after awhile; but it is dreadful.” 

And her eyes filled once more with tears of 
vexation. But before the day closed the plot 
thickened. At dinner, a letter was handed to 
her, and when she opened it, she dropped it, 
with a faint ciy, 

44 Oh, Prue,” she said, helplessly, 44 Dick has 
reached London !” 

44 Has he ?’ returned Prue, coolly tasting her 
soup. 44 Well, of course, it is what one might 
expect, you know, if he sailed on the first, as 
he intimated.” 

44 Yes,” faltered Charley, meekly. 

She did not eat any more soup, though it was 
her favorite kind, and she was endowed with a 
good appetite at most times. She neglected the 
other courses, also, and only revived a little 
when a certain amber-jelly was brought upon the 
table—a jelly she much affected, and could not 
have resisted on the steps of the scaffold. 

And yet, after all, she made herself as charm¬ 
ing as possible, to meet Dick’s eye the next day. 
She knew he would come, and made divers grace¬ 
ful preparations accordingly. She sewed fresh 
bows of soft, light blue on a dress of his favorite 
transparent white; she snooded her hair with 
blue, touched up the baby-rings on her forehead, 
and having made her toilet, presented hereelf in 
the parlor to Prue, looking like a sersph for sin¬ 
lessness. 

44 Do I look nice, Prue ?” she asked, trying 
the pier-glass, as usual. “ I should like to look 
nice when Dick comes.” 

44 You always look nice,” snapped Prue. 14 That 
is the trouble. And it isn’t Dick you care about, 
it is yourself. You are as vain as a peacock.” 

But Charley only smiled, and sat down com¬ 
fortably by the window. 

When Dick came at last, her manner was sim¬ 
ply perfect. The tender-hearted, impressible fel¬ 
low thought it was emotion that brought the 
delicate red to her cheeks, when he rushed into 
the room, and caught her to his breast. 

44 0h, my Charley! My Charley!” he cried, 
when he could speak. 44 How beautiful you are! 
Ah, Prue, how beautiful she is! A thousand 
times more beautiftil than ever! And to think 
she has been so sweetly true to a poor, rough 
fellow like me! How can I be grateful enough 


to her! What is such a life as mine worth, to 
be laid at her feet? It is not worthy of the 
honor. Ah, this pays for all! This would pay 
for years of poverty and work.” 

Charley settled down into her chair, comfort-, 
able again, holding Dick’s fingers with a nice 
little clinging touch. 

44 Have you been working very hard, poor boy V* 
she asked. “And are you very rich, indeed? 

I hope you have not been working too hard.” 

Dick threw himself on the stool, at her feet, 
and sat adoring her, and listening hungrily to 
every sound of her soft, lazy voice. Prue with¬ 
drew into the shade of a pair of window-curtains, 
and looked on with a lump in her throat, and 
hot, rebellious tears rising in her eyes. 

44 He will find her out some day, and then—” 
she murmured. 44 Oh ! he does not deserve it. 
It is not fair.” 

For the next few days Charley found matters 
arranging themselves so smoothly, that she began 
to think Fate must mean to treat her kindly. It 
was so easy to forget, with Dick lavishing love 
and admiration upon her, and Prue forced into 
silence. It was so pleasant to be admired from 
morning till night, and have somebody at her 
feet. She began to be almost fond of Dick. His 
star was in the ascendant. He had brought a 
cargo of lovely things for her; rarities only to 
be found in India. Once, when he had just 
opened a case of wonders more charming than 
all the rest, she took his hand, and actually 
pressed it to her cheek, in her delight. 

44 Oh, Dick, I am so glad you came home,” she 
cried, artlessly. 44 And how nice you were, to 
think of me so.” 

It was just such a caress as she had bestowed 
upon the lace frill, but Dick looked upon it as 
the most bewitching little outburst in the world. 

44 She is such a child,” he said to Prue. “I 
can hardly believe you are the younger sister, 
Prue. Why, pretty, foolish Charley !” 

But there came a day when this was changed— 
changed with terrible suddenness. One after¬ 
noon he came to the house with a strange expres¬ 
sion on his white face. The simple sight of him 
frightened Charley out of all self-possession. 

‘‘Charley,” he said, 44 put on your hat, and 
come with me.” 

The color faded out of the girl’s cheeks, and 
sbe stared at him submissively. She had a vague 
idea that she was coming unexpectedly upon her 
hill of difficulty, but she was too great a coward to 
confront it boldly. She obeyed him, because her 
shallow brain suggested nothing else. He did 
not look like Dick at all. He had the air of a 
man who was terribly in earnest. 

• 
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“Where are you going?” she asked, timidly, 
when they passed through the gate. 

“We are going to the wood where you used to 
meet Jack Ingoldsby,” he answered. 

She gave him one glance, and caught her flut¬ 
tering breath. She saw that her day of reckon¬ 
ing had come ; and it was ten times worse than 
she had fancied it could be. 

“ Dick,” she cried, “ how cruel you are ! How 
can you be-” 

But he stopped her, in a voice hopeless enough 
to have moved her very soul. 

“Don’t tell me any lies, Charley,” he said. 
“That is all over. I might not have believed the 
others, but I have seen Prue. I met her after I 
heard the story, and I asked her to tell me the 
truth, for God’s sake. I told her that my life to 
oome rested upon what she might tell me; and 
I asked her to remember the years strong men 
live through, and just to be fair with me. I can 
believe Prue. She was hard to conquer; but she 
cannot lie, and she w r as obliged to give me either 
yes or no. I can believe Prue, but when I look 

hack I can see things that—that- Well, it is 

all over, Charley.” 

They reached the little road, and he led her to 
the very spot where she had met Ingoldsby. He 
even took her to the fallen tree. 

“ Sit down,” he said. “ I had a fancy I could 
talk to you here. But it was not Prue who 
told me of this. This is your own little secret, 
Charley.” 

There really was a kind of pathos in her help¬ 
lessness. She obeyed him like a child, clasping 
her hands on her knee, and lifting her face to his. 
She broke into quick little sobs. 

“ Please!” she gasped. “Please, Dick, don’t! 
I’m not used to—to being spoken crossly to; 
and—and I can’t bear it. I will never do it 
again—never. I know it was wicked, but I 
couldn’t help it; and I didn’t mean it. Don’t 
look at me in that way, Dick, or you will kill 
me!” 

“No,” he answered; “I shall not kill you. 
You are not the kind that is easily killed.” 

Her sobs rose into a cry of terror. 

“ Dick,” she wailed, “ you have not—it can’t 
be ! You would never stop loving me—Charley.” 

He staggered back a pace, and stared at her 
in passionate misery. It was as if she had 
struck him a blow. Then he spoke in a slow, 
anguished fashion. 

“I once thought that, too,” he said; and he 
turned away, and leaned against the tree, hiding 
his face. 

It was rather hard upon Charley. If she could 
have invented an apt little lie; but she could not. 


She could only shudder and wring her hands 
together. 

“ I will never do it again,” she protested. 
“ I didn’t mean to be wicked, Dick.” 

“ No!” Dick groaned. “ You did not mean it.” 

She did not quite comprehend the full signifi¬ 
cance of his words; but she hoped they meant 
mercy for her, and she tried to pluck up courage 
a little. 

“ I never thought Prue would have done such 
a thing,” she began, petulantly. “It is all her 
fault.” 

Dick turned toward her again, with the ghost 
of a smile. 

“ Was it Prue’s fault?” he asked her. “Are 
you sure it was not mine, Charley ? Or, better 
still, Ingoldsby’s ?” 

Charley made a piteous face, and shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“If you knew all, you would not be so sure it 
was not Jack Ingoldsby’s,” she answered. “How 
am I to keep people from falling in love with 
me ? You—you did it yourself.” 

But Dick’8 tender appreciation of her pretty 
follies was a thing of the past, and he did not 
smile this time. 

“ I ought not to condemn you quite unheard,” 
he said, weariedly. “It is only fair to tell you 
all 1 have learned. You have trifled with me, 
and you have trifled with others; Jack Ingoldsby 
more than all. For I ought to have known you. 
You met Ingoldsby here in secret, when he 
wished to act in honor and candor. You told 
him that I had no claim upon you, and you let 
him believe that you were fond of him. You 
endangered your reputation when you were an 
honest man’s promised wife. The thought of 
that fact had not a thread’s power to hold you. 
Are these things truth, or lias?” 

“ I—I. He led me into it,” she answered, 
after a pause, in a burst of wretchedness, and 
she hung her head, the tears slipping down her 
cheeks. 

That was all Diok cared to hear, the last frail 
tie snapped at that moment,. He gave her a long 
look, and held out his hand. 

“ Good-by,” he said. 

Perhaps the old memories crowding upon him 
made his voice choked and unsteady. After these 
hard years of danger, and faith, and love’s labor 
—love’s labor lost! Far, far better, that he should 
have come home, and found the earth lying heavy 
on the fair, foolish face! But Charley fancied 
she detected relenting in his tone, and she acted 
upon the supposition. She hung her head more 
dejectedly, and let her tears run faster; she sobbed 
soft, quivering, childish sobs, and did not say a 
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word. The next instant, however, she was unde¬ 
ceived, and a sharp shock it was to her. Dick’s 
bod fell, and he turned from her quietly. Her 
heart leaped into her throat. He was goin'^ tb 
leaTe her in terrible, stern earnest. And then 
ihe remembered his loving blindness, his adora¬ 
tion, his readiness of self-sacrifice, his lavish¬ 
ness. Who else would be so willing and tender 
islave? Who else would admire her so wholly? 
And then all the lovely things he had given her! 
lost two or three steps Dick had taken, when he 
heard an emotional, little shuddering sob, and 
Charley had sprang forward, and thrown her 
arms about his neck. Her cheek touched his 
shoulders, her beautiful eyes appealed to him 
quite pathetically. Pride might have controled 
some women, but not Charley. 

“Dick,” she pleaded, 11 don’t leave me, Dick, 
please. No one has ever been bo— so faithful to 
me. And, Dick, if yon go away, I know it will 
end in my marrying Jack Ingoldsby—I know it 
will And he isn’t a good man, Dick, and I ain 
afraid. Don’t leave me. Stay with me, and 
keep me safe.” ' 

Fate had been cruel enough to her already, 
hut all had not been meted out to her until this 
moment. 

Even as she clung to Dick, Swayed b^ the 
reckless impulse of her unstable, inconsequent 
nature, standing revealed in a poorer light than 
she had ever stood revealed in before, both hfcard 
a slight crackling of the twigs, a footstep on the 
sward, and Jack Ingoldsby himself chmfe totvard 
them. 

But he did not look like Dick—his kandsoine 
fece had a sneer upon it. Dick’s whs dhly Sad 
and despairing—his was defiant and sardonic. He 
bared his head, and stood in the Sunshine, smi¬ 
ling a smile which almost drove Charley out of 
her frail senses. 

“I thought I should find yhtf liert,” h& said, 
“ and I am glad to be in time. You are fond of 
this place, Miss Maurier.” 

But there the power of his jkrath and passion 
conquered him, and his mocking changed to 
itree earnest. His nature was not such an one 
as Charley's. There were heights and depths in 
it such as she coaid never have Compfcehehded. 

“You did your WotSt for me,” he skid, hoarse¬ 
ly, “ but now I know ydu—thknk God, I khoiV 
you too shallow and valueless a creature to go to 
fcrdition for. ^Oti might have been my utter 
fcin, but I have* escaped you, thanks to chance. 
You said just now, as I came up, that you were 
•faid you would be driven to marrying me. 
Don't be afraid Of that; your peace will hot be 
80 endangered. I shall not trouble you again ; 


this is my last transgression upon your leni. 
ency.” 

Then ye bowed to Dick, with a touch of manly 
dignity, and replaced his hat upon his head. 
11 1 ask your pardon for my words,” he added. 
“I cannot ask her’s.” And, having ended, 

: turned on his heel, and left them. 

Dick s last reproach and farewell was uttered 
I then. 

| “ Oh, Charley,” he said, “ to think how we 

have both loved you, and you could be true to 
neither of us. It is good-by, indeed.” And he 
released himself from her hands gently, and went 
away, too. 

To describe Charley’s bitter sense of defeat, 
and misery, and .humiliation, would be a diffi¬ 
cult matter. It almost amounted to an agony for 
the first few minutes after she found herself left 
alone. She flung herself down upon the turf, 
and shed the most heartfelt tears of her life; 
but it was her own helplessness she was weeping 
for. She felt herself far more to be pitied than 
any one else. Dick adored her no longer, and 
Ingoldsby did not even admire her. It was more 
than she could bear to face all at once. 

It was unpleasant enough to think of confront¬ 
ing Prue, but she was obliged to do it at last. 
She fanned herself with her hat, and walked 
slowly home, in hopes that the cool air would 
destroy the traces of her emotion. But Prue did 
not avoid the dreaded subj^pt. She met her at 
the door with a succinct remark, and Charley 
saw Bhe had been crying, too. 

“ Dick has gone,” she said. 

“ Where?” faltered Charley. 

ik Back to Calcutta,” answered Prue, choking 
back a sob. 

Charley stood a moment in apparently humble 
silence, and then she spoke in sweet reflective¬ 
ness. 

“ I wonder if he will expect me to send back 
all his presents,” she said. 

Prue turned her back upon her, and nmrehed 
away. Charley went up stairs, and consulted 
her glass, to see if she was very much disfigured 
by her tears. She looked like a baby whq had 
cried. Her eyes were soft and dewy, her cheeks 
; wore a warm flush, and the evening wind had 
ruffled the little waywhrd rings upon her brow. 
She was sufficiently encouraged to draw a sigh 
of relief. 

lt It is the most disagreeable thing that ever 
happened to me in my life,” she murmured. 
** But,” and here she smiled the cherubic smi le, 
” I am too—too pretty not fa be—married some 
day.” 

Merely an episode! 
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KI$KE. 
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Evening is drawing on, gray and chill. Yn 
the foreground is a lonely road, or rather trail, 
which emerges from the wilderness at one side, 
to vanish again in the wilderness at the other. 
In the centre is a wide clearing, upon which 
stands a comfortable log house. In the back¬ 
ground is the sombre magnificence of the primi¬ 
tive forest, standing out against a pale, clear, 
golden sky. 

Several persons are collected in a group by the 
road-side. With two exceptions, they are rough, 
stalwart lumbermen, returning to their cabin at 
the close of the day’s work. Of these two excep¬ 
tions, one is Mr. Murray, the proprietor of the 
dwelling yonder; a gentlemen from the east, 
who has brought his invalid wife and delicate 
daughter to thiB wild region, hoping the far- 
famed purity of its climate may effect for them 
the usual wonders. The other is his factotum, 
Ben, a gaunt, shrewd-featured New Englander, 
of the stuff of which pioneers are made. 

“To think this should happen at my door I” 
Mr. Murray is saying, perplexed and excited. 
14 Under the circumstances, I hardly know what 
my duty is. Were it any other person, 1 should 
say at once, ‘ Bring him in, bring him in, and 
send for a doctor.’ But to receive Kirke under 
the same roof with my wife and daughter; a des¬ 
perado like that—a Really, I don’t know 

what to call him—the most notorious character in 
the country! It’s a very unpleasant dilemma.*’ 

“ It’8 a sticker, that’s a fact,” says a broad- 
shouldered Hercules, meditatively chewing his 
stubby pipe-stem. 

M Pity he wa’n’t killed outright,” remarks 
another; “and then there’d ha’ been no bother 
with him.” 

“Well, he is not killed, and he cannot be left 
here to die,” says Mr. Murray, gather sharply. 

“ He hain’t been a fortnight out o’ jail yet,” 
oontiuuee the second Heroules, 4 ‘ where he’d been 
on suspicion o’ havin’ stuck Bill Caruthers, which 
would ha' been a bangin’ affair,.if they’d only 
had proof enough; and a pity they didn’t. If 
he dies this bout, the county ’ll be rid o’ the two 
worst scoundrels in it; for there ain’t the match 
o' this ere Kirke in the diggins sinpe Bill Caru¬ 
thers is gone up.” 

With the exception of Mr. Murray, they are all 
regarding the prostrate figure before them much 
416 


as if it were that of a wounded wild beast. That 
gentleman’s heart is sorely exercised between its 
natural benevolence and the quite os natural re¬ 
pugnance toward this social outcast, thrown, as 
it were, on his charity. What is to be done with 
him ? Ben presently volunteers a suggestion. 

“Tell you what, square, if you hain’t no ob¬ 
jections, and any o’ these gentlemen ’ll turn in 
and help, I’ll load the critter into the big wagon, 
and off with him to the Bend, and hunt him up 
a doctor to look a* ter his bruises. I guess he’s 
bad enough off, and needs all the help he can git 
mighty quick. What d’ye say, boys?” 

44 That’ll be doin’ the square thing,” says one, 
with an affirmative oath. 

“Very well, very well,” says Mr. Murray, 
uneasily. 44 1 suppose nothing better can be 
done. Yes, yes, Ben, see to it at once. Poor 
fellow ! I fear his injuries are very severe; per¬ 
haps fatal.” 

44 Them kind don’t dje so easy,” Hercules be¬ 
gins ; and then suddenly stammering, steps back, 
abashed and staring. Mr. Mqrray looks around 
with a start. 

A young girl has approached the group so 
lightly and noiselessly, that they have not re¬ 
marked it, and she now stands close beside them. 
She had thrown some sort of drapery over her 
head on leaving the house, but it has fallen back 
on her shoulders, and the golden head, the beau¬ 
tiful, flower-like face, and large, startled eyes, 
seem to illuminate tjie twilight, like a bright pas¬ 
sage in the midst of some sombre poem. 

“^heres^ jrhat are you doing here?” says 
her father, reprovingly. 44 Go back to the boM*e, 
child ; it’s no place for you.” 

44 Mrs. Ben said seme stranger had met with 
an accident, and I ran down to see what was 
keeping you so long,” says Theresa, her clear, 
bird-like voice tremulous. 44 Papa, what are you 
going to do with the poor fellow ? ’ 

44 Ben will take him to the Bend, and see 
that hp is cared for, my dear. , You had better 
g° ' 

Theresa has given one involuntary glance at 
the sufferer, and, ehuddering,,drawn back be¬ 
hind her father. 

44 But it is so far to the Bend, papa, and so 
late, and the roads are so bad. Had they noi 
better cany him into the house?” 
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“But you don’t oonaider who the man is, The¬ 
resa It is Kirke—the notorious Kirke.” 

“What difference does it make who he is, 
papa?” says Theresa, bravely. “ It is enough 
to know that he needs our care.” 

“My dear, you are too tender-hearted. If it 
was Beelzebub, or Long Arrow, who has threat¬ 
ened all our lives, you would want him taken in 
and nursed all the same,” says Mr. Murray, 
with impatience; a sure sign that he is on the 
point of yielding. 

“ To be sure, papa. And you know it would 
be our duty. Please, papa, let them carry the 
man jn. You will never be sorry. I feel you 
never will.” 

“But, Theresa—Kirke-” 

“But, papa, Jesus Christ I” The tears begin 
to gather in Theresa’s eyes; her voice sinks. 
“‘A stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and 
ye clothed me.’ Papa, I’m ashamed to seem to 
be preaching, but-” 

A tear from Theresa is a most powerful argu¬ 
ment with her father. Not absolntely with the 
best grace in the world, hfe orders his daughter 
back to the house, and requests £he assistance of 
the men in carrying their fallen fellow-creature 
in. They comply with alacrity. Somehow, the 
fight of the .fair young girl, and her few words, 
have touched the rock of their rough, but human 
hearts, and up gush the waters of sympathy. 
They are ready, now, to do anything for Kirke. 
One Hercules volunteers to go for a doctor; an¬ 
other offers to remain and sit up with the wounded 
man during the night. 

Thus, for the first time in many a long year, 
Kirke becomes the inmate of a decent home, and 
is tended by Christian hands. None of that 
household is* accustomed to do things by halves. 
The man hawing once been Received under their 
roof, all arc ready to do for him whatever bro¬ 
th «riy kindness can suggest. Nor is it an easy 
task tjiey have undertaken. A broken limb and 
broke n ribs are not belled in a day; and for 
long weeks Kiyke lies halp|ess on the hands of 
his hospitable entertape^s. , But Ben and his 
wife, occasionally assisted Jby a friendly neigh¬ 
bor, prove to be and Kir^e does 

not die. , . i( , 

At first, the ipan is bewildered by his position; 
and who can wonder? To f be suddenly trans¬ 
ported from the aceqptouied wild, bad life of 
danger, and excitement to this pure apd quiet 
atmpspjiere, is almost a? great a change for him 
as it wquld be. for some of your acquaintances to 
enter heaven. These people are pot of his kind, 
nor he of theirs. He is shy of spying much to 
them, and they do not know how to talk to him. 


Mr. Murray visits him frequently, and Kirke is 
civil, but very silent. Once or twice the good gen¬ 
tleman has attempted a little serious talk with his 
strange guest, but it has been so stolidly received, 
that he has given it up in despair. Mrs. Murray, 
also, in a heroic moment, pays him a visit; but 
the poor lady is hardly in the room before her 
nerves fail, and, with a faint word or two of sym¬ 
pathy, she retreats, and declares she is sure she 
will dream of the dreadful man for weeks; and 
she wishes he were well out of the house, and 
nobody murdered. 

For the most part, he bears his sufferings, out¬ 
wardly, with stoical endurance, inwardly cursing 
bis fate, and anxiously impatient to recover his 
strength, aud escape from the unnatural restraints 
of order, kindness, and decency. Not that the 
man is not, in his way, grateful; he is only un¬ 
easy, and out of place. Besides, ho suspects 
Mr. Murray of a desire to ‘‘convert” him, and 
angriiy resents the idea of any mortal’s presum¬ 
ing thus toward him—Gus Kirke ; trying to take 
him in, he phrases it to himself. They are a soft 
lot, anyway, he thinks, with a kind of toleration 
for their weakness. 

One thing in the place he likes, though he says 
nothing about it. There is a piapo in a room 
near by, and almost every day its chords vibrate 
to sweet sounds, often accompanied by a voicp 
sweeter than their own. That is the chief plea: 
sure of Kirke’s long, terrible days. Not that the 
choice of the invisible musioian is always to his 
liking. One day she sang the “Land o’ the 
Leal,” and startled Kirke with a sudden recol¬ 
lection of the old mother who used to sing it; 
and such a crowd of other memories of that old 
mother followed the first, that the man muttered 
an angry oath, and put his fingers to his ears to 
shut out the sound. Another time she sang 
“ Annie Laurie,” and Kirke thought of the pink- 
checked girl who sat by bis side at spelling- 
school, twenty years ago—he was a wild bo/ 
then, but not like this—and of the fancies he 
had had of his own and Lupy’s future, and of 
what .it had all come to; and he became more 
desperately impatient than ever to be out of the 
house. But impatience will not help him. He 
oannot so much as fake one step, and is fettered 
by his weakness more effectually than iron could 
do it. In this strait, notwithstanding such occa¬ 
sional drawbacks, the piano is his great consoler 
and friend. 

Be you suppose Thepepa Murray, sitting down 
every day to sing and play, has any idea that 
she is preaching to a poor, benighted soul a won¬ 
derful sermon without words, which penetrates 
where the most eloquent sermons of the greatest 
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divines could not ? Not at all. She does not 
dreanv of becoming an evangelist. The most 
effective preaching is often the most unconscious. 
What has not the innocent touch of a child’s little 
h&nd done for many and many a worldly or 
wicked life ? As much as makes the difference 
between two eternities. 

Kirke’s anxiety to be off is very sihcere; but 
as the time draws nearer and nearer, it brings 
with it a strange, undefinable reluctance. The 
old, exciting career, regarded from this peaceful 
standpoint, is not absolutely what it haS hitherto 
seemed to be. It has its charms yet, no doubt; 
but Kirke sometimes finds a curious debate going 
on within himself, much to his own astonish¬ 
ment, as to whether a life of self-restraint, quiet, 
fend respectability, in spite of its apparent pro- 
ktness, may not be preferable in the long run. 
Besides, when he is once well And away, he will 
be out of the sound of that sweet voice. He 
thinks he would like to see the singer’s face be¬ 
fore he goes. He is quite sure it fa the same thee 
he is vaguely cohscious, that hovered near him 
on the evening of his accident. He remembers, 
too, some compassionate words uttered over him 
In that same voice. Any thought of obligation 
to the household centres always in her. 

At last the doctor tells him he may attempt to 
Walk in a day or two, but he adds something that 
SCunds like a death-warrant, or worse, in Kirke’s 
ears. He will walk, but never erectly and swiftly 
again ; some fatal injury has befallen sinew and | 
joint; Kirke is doomed to be a cripple for life. 
He cannot believe it, at first J he will not believe 
it; and when conviction, in no geritle terms, is 
forced upon him by the doctor, he is fairly over¬ 
whelmed. With a savage burst of blasphemy, 
A curse against God and man, he buries his face 

the pillow, and is silent. Silch rough attempts 
at consolation as Ben and the doctor offer, he re¬ 
sents, desires them to feet out of his sight. They 
leave him alone, to reconcile himself, as best he 
tiiay, with the new conditions of his existence. 

In the meantime there is excitement in the 
house, with which Kirke haS nothing to do. 
Business suddenly calls Mf. Murray away, and 
as it is the first titnC he has been separated from 
hiS family far a night since he brought them to 
thfa J l6nely spot, there is a corresponding bustle 
6f departure, and a multitude of last Words and 
last directions. At the final moment, Mr. Mur¬ 
ray hesitates to go. Trusting and believing that 
he leaves his wife and daughter Safe ahd Well 
protected, he cannot account for thfa feeling, and 
Concludes it must be that he is more or less af¬ 
fected by his wifa’s nervousness oVer his absence. 

“ But I’ll be back to-morrow evening, at the 


latest,” he repeats, for fhe twentieth time, “ and 
there is not the slightest excuse for worrying.” 

“ If you cannot return before evening, John, 
you must really promise to remain until the next 
day,” says his wife, always ready with her ap¬ 
prehensions. “It is such a long, dreary ride, 
especially after dark; and then, you know, that 
dreadful Long Arrow has been seen in the neigh¬ 
borhood lately; and I tremble when I think of 
the threats he has made against you; those In¬ 
dians are so revengeful! Pray, he careful, and 
promise me you won’t attempt to travel at night.” 

“ Well, then, I promise,” says Mr. Murray. 
“ Bless me, how nervous these women are !”Then 
he turns around to give minute directions as to 
the bolting and securing of the house in his ab¬ 
sence, and ten times as nervous as his wife, at 
last mounts his horse and rides away. Looking 
back at the house, something like a presentiment 
of evil tugs so strongly at his heart, that he is 
tempted to renounce his journey altogether, but 
ashamed of what looks so extremely like a fool¬ 
ish weakness, he says, 11 Pshaw I” to himself, 
and proceeds. 

The remaining members of the household go 
about their usual affairs. Before retiring at night, 
Mrs. Murray pAtrols the house like a sentinel. 
It is so well SeCured that the family will hare 
difficulty in releasing themselves next day. She 
is afraid of Indians, of horse-thieves, of rattle¬ 
snakes, of Kirke; t/e is sure they will never 
see daylight again. But they do; and it is al¬ 
ready late in the afternoon of the second day of 
Mr. Murray’s absence. 

Mrs. Murray, after her night of anxiety, has 
lain down far a nap; Mrs. Ben is gathering 
whortleberries; the men are busy with their 
work not far from the house; Theresa is at tha 
piano, singing and playing, and Kirke is alone 
ih his room. 

HiS mind is full of the doctor’s territte judg¬ 
ment. Is he henceforth to crawl between heaven 
and earth, An objedt of pity even to the mean¬ 
est—the poor, maimed wreck of a man ? He, 
who but yesterday,' as it Were, exulted in tha 
pridC and ftillnSSs olf Ariltiial stkdngth ? It seemi 
like the hcrrible f^hSforttAtioris of a dream- 
monstrous, not to be credited. Bitter, and sore, 
and unresigrted, everything for this world looki 
black to him, and Cf another he but seldom 
thinks. Nevertheless, he fa not exactly vthAt ha 
has bdefc. He does not realise it hinfaelf; <fther* 
have not noticed it, but there fa a change, an un¬ 
definable change. A little wedge has beeh in¬ 
serted ihtd a lbhg-neglected fissure of the man’s 
tough-fibred heart; bift one blow is needed to 
drive it home. 
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Theresa Murray is singiiig and playing. At \ 
Irtt, the music angers him; it seems to he mock¬ 
ing his solitude and misery. But as it continues, 
he grows calmer by degrees. AH the house is 
tfent, but for those sotuids. Ah idea strikes 
him. He is going away so soon ; perhaps he may 
sot hate another opportunity to see the young 
girl to whom he owes so much, and who has 
touched some tender chords of \frhich he is hardly 
conscious, deep down in the man’s begrimmed 
ami. The house is deserted, and nobody will 
be the wiser if he steals out, and takes a look 
it her; he will at least hate a clear memory of 
her face to carry away with him. It is partly 
cariosity, and partly a better feeling ; partly, 
too, a desire to escape by any means from the 
dreary contemplation of his own misery. It has 
sometimes occurred to Kirke, of late, that he was 
not meant to be a bod man ; he thinks of it now, 
and wonders vaguely what he was meant to be. 
Then he makes the first attempt to leave his 
room sinee he entered it. 

He is weaker than he thought, and in taking 
tsingle step, he finds the doctor’s words verified; 
he can only drag himself painfully and slowly 
slong. With a kind of horroy upon him, he Bets 
his teeth together, and wishes he had died rather 
than linger on to meet such a fate. 

Supporting himself against the wall, he crawls 
oat of his room, and slowly makes his way to¬ 
ward the door, which lies between him and the 
singer. Crouching down beside it, exhausted 
snd trembling, be has his wish. Theresa sits at 
the piano, her delicate profile outlined against the 
window opposite, her youth and beauty shining 
in the low-ceiled, homely room, like a star. 

Kirke remains quite Still, watching her. She 
is playing a simple, but touching air; something 
in it reminds you of the odor of violets in the 
spring. A sense of awful, impassable distance 
grows upon him as he gazes and listens. What 
is he? Even to mention hiscareer hi the pre¬ 
sence of innocence is to offend it. He, born to 
hirprospects and an honorable name, has thrown 
•way the one, and blackened the other. He has 
been the willing associate, nay, the leader of men 
whom vice and crime hate almost thrown with¬ 
out the pale of humanity. His very name is a 
synonym for whatever is bad. He fbrgets the 
physical infirmities which he but now cursed as 
bis greatest misfortune. An unutterable sense of 
degradation and' desolation possesses him. Un- 
•Me to resist the impulse, he gradually sinks on 
bis knees, and reclining against the wall, weeps 
bitter tears—despairing tears. Ail is lost; all 
thrown away—honor, reputation, happiness ; 
health and strength have followed them. What 


can the wretched prodigal do but weep ! What 
can he do but despair? 

1 think an itngel puts it into Theresa’s heart 
at this moment, to sing an old, familiar hymn. 
Kirke has heard it many times in his boyhood. 
Every line' and note speak to him with an elo¬ 
quence which only old associations conld give. 

It possessed little meaning then; but now, did 
the voice of his dead mother speak from the 
grave, it could not speak with more power. It 
is a soul’s supreme moment. Kirke’s hardened, 
bitter heart melts within him ; a keen longing to 
be something better than he is—something not 
unfit to breathe the same atmosphere with that 
pure young creature; to do something to retrieve 
liis unworthy •past—fills his breast. I believe, 
at this moment, true repentance visits the man’s 
soul, and that the Kirke, who kneels weeping at 
the door of the rude parlor, Is one of those over 
whom the angels in heaven rejoice. 

Theresa, in the meantime, absorbed in sweet 
sounds, hears nothing, and sees nothing. Hut 
as she is finishing a plaintive old ballad, some¬ 
thing—a shadow, a stealthy step, she scarcely 
knows what—causes her to glance with a start 
behind her. Great God ! Is it a fearful illusion 1 
The word on her Hp dies in an inarticulate moan. 
She faintly strives to rise, to fly; but the blood 
in her veins is turning to ice. Death, a horrible 
death, menaces her, and she is powerless even to 
shriek. The swarthy features of Long Arrow 
scowl upon her with demoniac ferocity I The 
long knife in his uplifted hand gleams above her I 
A moment more, and the Indian’s coveted ven¬ 
geance will be consummated. Theresa closes her 
eyes, thinks of her mother, and tries to say a last 
prayer. 

But there is a rescue at hand. The bright 
young life is not to close thus. Almost at the 
same moment as Theresa, Kirke has caught sight 
of the intruding savage. He is on his feet. 
Instantly, with the strength of desperation, he 
throws himself upon the astounded Lopg Arrow, 
and they are looked in a deadly struggle. The¬ 
resa’s screams reach the ears of the men in the 
field. They drop their tools, and hasten to the 
i house with their utmost speed, expecting they 
know not what. 

What they find is a room in utter disorder! 
Mrs. Murray fainting at the door; Theresa Mur¬ 
ray kneeling on the floor, holding Kirke’s hands 
in hers. Long Arrow’s terrible knife has missed 
the victim for whom he had destined it, but it 
has found another. Long Arrow lias escaped. 
But Kirke is dying. 

The career of the wild western desperado is 
over; the new life, just begun, wiH he completed 
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elsewhere. The men soon comprehend how it is. 
They bare their heads around the recumbent form. 

However Kirke hat lived, he is dying like a 
hero at last; and the rudest among us have the 
instinct of the heroic. 

“ Kirke, what shall I do for you? What shall 
I say ts you? Oh, Kirke, do you know how to 
pray?” says Theresa, with fast-dropping tears. 

“Not much. Say a prayer for me,” says 
Kirke, faintly. 

“I’ll pray for you as long as I live. Oh, 
Kirke, pray for yourself! It’s not too late.” 

“ Yes, yes. Just now I prayed. I reckon the 


WEE-WEE’S 

BY L. A. W. B 

Wbe-wxe, sweet! Bonnie sweet 1 
Dainty baby Bell I 
Beet your little head to sleep, 

While mother rocks you well 
Fold your pearly rose-leaf lids 
Over bright eyes blue—. 

Purple-blue of hyacinths. 

Tipped with gleamy dew. 

Goldy locks, peach-bloom cheeks, 

Ripe strawberry lips, 

Full of honey-dew more sweet 
Than queen-bee ever sips. 

Nestle here, and mother’s arms 
Will take yon, soft and slow, 
to see the bonnle, blessed things 
The bright dream spirits show. 

Should the whole world coaxing oome, 

With its throne to-day. 

Mother would not, for its throne, 

Give her love away. 

All the nabobs of the earth, 

Counting down their gold. 

Never have tho quarter-worth 
Of baby's kisses told. 


Almighty beard me; for Ho let me save your 
life; and I couldn’t ask for anything more. 
Don’t forget me, Theresa.” 

“ Never, never! Oh, poor Kirke ! To think 
you gave your life for me I Oh, may God bless 
you ! May He have mercy upon you !” 

“ Amen 1” says Kirke, with a long sigh. The¬ 
resa kisses the cold hand, over which her tears 
rain so thickly. It drops heavily. A gleam like a 
smile, a look of surprise, as at something beautiful 
crosses the outlaw’s face. It is the lost look that 
will ever rest there in this world. He is gone. 

And this is how Kirke died. 


LULLABY., 

ACKELFORD. 

All the might of all the World- 
Crowns, and pounds, and lauds, 
Are not worth a finger-tip 
Of baby’s tiny hands. 

All the gems of land and sea, 

And stars in all the skies, 

Are not worth, to mother’s heart, 
The light in baby’s eyes. 

Bands of fairy flower horns, 

Wound in mountain all*; 

Syren’s harp of pearly shell, 

Strung with amber hair. 

Nor any song is half so sweet, 

Say they what they will, 

As Wee-wee’s little merry laugh. 
And Wee-wee’s ooo and trill. 

But, darling with the hidden wings 1 
Bonnie baby, Bell! 

Silver-tongue is weary now; 

That can mother tell. 

So rest you gently here awhile, 

And mother’s care will keep 
Sweet quiet for her sweetest one, 

As loug as she may sleep. 


IT WAS A DREAM. 


BT ANNIE RODEBT 80 N NO.XON. 


It was a dream—it was a dream— 

Haply such dreams do come; 

When only cobwebs fill the brain, 

And lips are dqmb, 

And fingers drop the tangled skein. 

It was a dream—it was a dream; 

I know ’twos false as fair; 

But, ah! it was of beauteous worlds, 
And you were there; 

We met upon the angel’s stair. 

We met aa here we never meet, 

No troubled thought between; 

The skies were bluer than these skies; 

The trees more green. 

More tender were your tender eyes. 

I thought, aa sometimes dreamers think, 
That Ufe had gone away; 


That we had wandered Into space; 
No longer clay; 

No longer beasts and birds of prey. 
We had no foul and scheming heart, 
To mock our happy sleep; 

No busy bands to dig at graves, 

No tears to weep; 

No appetite that mortal craves. 


We were contented; this—no more; 

We knew not; asked not why; 

No longer did we fear to part, ( 

Or dread to die. 

That we had vanquished—you and L 


It was a dream! It was a dream! 

I ne’er may touch your hand; 
We may not meet on earth again, 
But, in the dreamer's land, 

They cannot, cannot part us twain. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The British army entered New York, and held 
high carnival there, while Washington continued 
his masterly and slow retreat to the upper end 
of Manhattan Island, under such disadvantages 
as few men can struggle with and conquer. 

To the Royalists, half the neutrals, and un¬ 
thinking young people, this was a gala day, and 
their enthusiasm quite overpowered the gloom 
of the patriots, citizens who, unable to escape or ! 
oppose the hateful pageant, looked on in grim I 
silence, while crowds applauded, and the streets 
were literally alive with scarlet uniforms, em¬ 
blazoned banners, and lordly generals on capari¬ 
soned war-horses, all moving to blasts of martial 
music, with the uplifted faces and measured tread 
of conquerors, along the streets so lately occu¬ 
pied by the coarsely-clad, rudely-armed farmers, 
who had hurried from their plows and cider- 
mills, to give their lives up in any rude fashion 
that would serve the country they loved. 

To thinking minds grandeur of action is un¬ 
derstood better than material effects; but such 
minds are always in the minority with crowds; 
and for a time all this grand paraphernalia of 
war inspired wider enthusiasm than was yet felt 
for Sterling, and his little band of martyrs, who 
had only a few days before faced death in the 
Gowanus marshes. There was something that 
appealed directly to the imagination in troops 
thus gorgeously attired, led on by noblemen who 
boasted the blood of kings in their veins; some¬ 
thing that aroused an enthusiasm of romance 
even in those who, in calmer moments, loved the 
cause these men had come to crush. 

Many a fair woman and lovely girl, that day, 
stood behind the half-drawn curtains of her win¬ 
dow, and looked forth on the glittering pageant, 
with burning cheeks and throbbing pulse, for¬ 
getting, in the music and rare excitement, that 
track across Long Island, which was yet red with 
the best blood of our retreating army. 

“ There is nothing so successful as success.” 
While some brave men and consistent women 
witnessed this scene in mute sorrow, or burning 
rage, the masses turned the calamity into a gala 
season, and hailed it, as a burst of sunshine. 


after the dull heaviness of a cloud has rolled 
away. Many who had grudgingly oponed their 
doors to the rustic patriots, who had no idea of 
war save endurance and fighting, now flung their 
houses wide open for the lordly officers who 
mingling gallantry with their military duties, 
brought the sumptuous habits, and gay amuse¬ 
ments of the old world, in sparkling contrast 
with the gravity and earnest patriotism of 
ours. 

Thus days and weeks wore on. Never had the 
city been so gay! Never had its houses rung 
with such merry laughter, or the public walks 
resounded with grander music. Never had all 
that was bright and beautiful among women re¬ 
ceived such graceful homage. 

Is it strange that the army of patriots, build¬ 
ing defences, and digging ditches knee-deep in 
mud, at Washington Heights, should have been 
almost forgotten by the floating population that 
hide their faces in a storm, but turn them smi¬ 
ling when the south wind blows. 

When the first excitement had abated a little, 
and the army had settled down into quarters, as 
pigeons, when weary of flight, sweep down among 
the trees of a grove, many persons, who had 
fled from the city while it was held by the patri¬ 
ots, came flocking back to their old homes, thus 
adding to the general cheerfulness. With them 
came strangers, also Royalists, seeking shelter 
near the British, or strangers drawn to the city 
from various motives, all of whom served to swell 
the social tide, and make New York the head¬ 
quarters for those aristocrats who still adhered 
to the tradtyions of Old England, or had private 
aspirations to gratify. 

During the occupation of Washington, many 
houses in the city had been abandoned, or shut 
up by the owners, and, as a general thing, these 
buildings had been left unmolested. One of 
them, a large brick house, near the Battery, and 
within sight of the Bowling Green, was opened 
one morning, and a half-dozen negro servants, 
all strangers in the neighborhood, were busy as 
bees, dusting the shutters, shaking rugs, and 
making such general arrangements as precede 
the advent of a family. A young officer, v*ho 
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was quartered in a neighboring house, paused a 
moment, and, in a careless, pleasant fashion, en¬ 
tered into conversation with an old negro, who 
seemed to be a leader in these operations. 

“ So, we are to have neighbors, I see. . So 
much the better. A house with the shutters 
Closed is too much like a tomb for my fancy. 
Who is coming here, my fine fellow ? Some one 
who loves the King, I hope.” 

Old Nelse Kingsford lifted one hand to the 
^rhite locks on his temple, and gave them a little 
twist with his fingers, as he bowed lower and 
lower, impressed by the soldierly appearance of 
the young man. 

“ Lub de king! Seems like yer never hearn 
'bout ole marse Kingsford.” 

44 No, I never did. Who is he?” 

“ Nebber bin to Philerdelpher, or dat question 
'd be a’most ’suitin’.” 

44 No, I never was in Philadelphia. So, there 
can be no offence in my ignorance.” 

44 Under dem circumstancers, I don’t hesitate 
to say as marse Kingsford is de berry fust gem- 
man in dem parts; an’ I am one of his boys.” 

44 Boys! Rather an old one, I should think.” 

Nelse straightened a lock of his white wool 
orer his eyes, and broke into a chuckling laugh, 
as it rolled back crisply to his temple. 

44 Hi, hi! He, he! Dat am de fact. But, yer 
see, ole marse took dis darkey for his own boy 
'fore he went ter college, an' de name sticks.” 

44 Exactly. So, your master is coming from 
Philadelphia?” 

44 des so.” 

44 And is a good friend to the king?” 

41 Der most intermate frien’ de king ebber had. 
No mistake ’bout dat.” 

The officer laughed; at which Nelse grew 
serious. 

44 Dat am de livin’ truf. De kihg can boast ob 
ft ebbery day in de year, if he Wants ter." 

44 That is kind,” said the young man, striving 
to look grave. 44 So, your master is an old 
than?” 

44 Jes yer wait one minit, while I learn dem 
fool niggers how to shake a rug," said Nelse, 
turning sharply on two young Africans, who 
were lazily swinging a Turkish rug between 
them, near the door-step. 44 Look a here! What 
Jou ’bout dar, switchin’ dat rug inside de door- 
^ard fence ? Get out inter de middle ob de toad, 
an’ make de dust fly, dar.” 

The two men sauntered indolently through the 
gate, and raised a small cloud of dust in the mid¬ 
dle of the street. Then Nelse turned to the offi¬ 
cer, and made another elaborate bow. 

* 4 ’Souse fee, but yer was askin’ if marse 


Kingsford was an ole mall. In course not 
’Bout my time ob life.” 

44 Indeed 1” 

44 An’ spry as a cricket. Wish yer could jist 
see him hist Miss Grace onter her side-saddle.” 

44 Miss Grace is his daughter, I suppose?” 

44 Ye-es, Miss Grace is his darter; but it might 
a been Miss Rhoder, an’ there you’d a bin 
mistook.” 

44 Two young ladies 1 Why, that will make the 
neighborhood brilliant.” 

44 One on ’em is ’nuff for dal.” 

44 1 should fancy that one would be MisS 
Grace,” Baid the young man, who had been 
watching the darkey’s face, as he spoke, with 
some interest. 

44 In course. But how did yer guess dat ? 
He, he!” 

44 Oh, I am famous at guessing. But this 
young lady. What is she like?” 

44 Jis like an angeril from de golden streets ob 
de New Jeruserlem.” 

44 Fair, then ?” 

44 Ha!” 

44 White-" 

44 As der lily ob der valler.” 

44 Blue eyes ?” 

44 Like robins’s eggs, jes laid.” 

44 Hair-” 

44 Guinea gold, spun inter flax.” 

44 She must be graceful, too.” 

44 As a trout, when her kinder sails out from 
under de bank, ballencering herself on her fins.” 

44 Your young mistress must be a rare crea¬ 
ture.” 

44 Rare ! No. Nothin’ skittish ’bout her; gen¬ 
tle as de lamb ob de paster. Now, if yer want 
one ob de rarer kind, thar’s Miss Rhoder, when 
she’s got blue blazers in her eyes.” 

44 Miss Rhoda, I think you said, is not Mr. 
Kingsford’s daughter.” 

44 No. ’Twixt you an' de gate-post, she am ris 
in de household, Miss Rhoda Clyde is, ’cause 
der is some ob de ole blood in her; but it’s 
mixed, I tell yer. I’s afraid it’s awfully mixed.” 

“How?” 

44 1’s gwoin to ’lustrate. Did yer ebber drink 
ole apple-jack ?” 

44 Apple-jack ? What is that ?” 

Nelse looked in the young man’s face an Di¬ 
stant, lost in wondering amazement. Then he 
broke into a low laugh, dashing one hand again&i 
his knee. 

44 What am dat! Ha, ha, ha! he, he, he! 
What am apple-jack! Jes as if yer didn’t 
know!” 

Nelse curved his hand into a cup, with the 
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thumb twisted in for a handle, and went through than usual care, for she set her foot irresolutely 
a very fair pantomime of drinking. : on the steps, and her pale face, when it appeared, 

44 But I do not understand yet," said the officer, was wan with something more serious than fa- 
greatly amused. 44 It might be wine or brandy tigue. It was a beautiful face, no longer young, 
you are taking in that dry drink." but full of that delicate loveliness that springs 

14 Wine! Brandy!" answered Nelse, with in- from a pure life, and is more touching than the 
effable contempt. 11 What am them comparative bloom of beauty ever was. Either the old man’s 
with apple-jack?" footing was insecure, or he was disabled by fa- 

“Then it is something to drink?" tigue, for when the lady placed her hand on his 

44 For drink I Jes try it. Come in an’ pay shoulder, and from necessity threw her weight 
your ’spects arter ole marse comes on. Nelse ’ill upon him, he faltered under the pressure, 
be 'bout, sure. Jest stowed a dimmeijohn in de 44 Permit me," said the young man, coming 
pantry; ole as der hills; strong as dat feller wid forward, and, with gentle care, he too assisted 
de har, as tore down der gates ob Gallcrlee ; an' the lady to descend those clumsy steps ; then re- 
mild as a day-old kitten afore it is drownded." signing her to Mr. Kingsford, he held the gat* 
“This must be a wunderfill drink," said the open while they passed through, 
young man, to whom Nelse was a perfectly novel By this time another face appeared at the car- 
character. 44 Pray, tell me what it is made of." riage-door, and a dainty little foot, in a red- 
44 Made on? Apple juice—jes dat. But, as I heeled shoe, with silver buckles, was poised on 
wer a Bayin', Miss Roder, am apple-jack jest the first step, as if its owner was about to leap 
arter its ’stilled, when de first fire am in it, sharp, impatiently to the ground. 

hot, an* strong; sets a feller's head a swimmin’ The officer saw the danger, and sprang forward 
wid de fust drink. But Miss Grace am de ole to prevent it. 

critter, when it's stood, an’ stood, an' stood, till “ Be careful, the distance is more than it 
de brash fire am all gone, an’ it drinks meller seems," he said, with hurried disregard of cere- 
as peaches—so meller dat you kinder forgit how mony. 

strong it is." The girl was dangerously willful, or had given 

“ I shall not forget the illustration," said the herself too much impetus for retreat. At any 
young man. 44 It will be my first American lea- rate, instead of drawing back, she half-fell, half- 

son. Apple-jack and the ladies-” leaped into the arms of the stranger, suddenly 

44 Mighty nice! Mighty nice, both on ’em,’’ outstretched to break her fall. For one moment 
said Nelse, softly rubbing his hands together; ghe clung to him, then struggled from his arms, 
14 but, oh, Garry! if dar don't come de family crimson from neck to forehead, and flashed a 
coach ’fore its 'spected, an' dem lazy yallcr boys look upon that handsome face that brought the 
oonfolercating over de rug, as if dar kingdom blood into it like a storm. 

wasn't a cornin’. I say, Scipio Demosthernes, «• You are very kind, and I was more than 
can't you hear de rattle of dem wheels? Take rash," she said, with a light laugh, carelessly 
in dat rug, I tells yer, an* stan’ ready ter wait shaking the dust from her garments in a fashion 
on de ladies when dey gits out. Hear, now, I that revealed the embroidered clocks that glowed 
tells yer." on her silken-clad ankles. 44 Be careful, Grace, 

The colored lads gave the rug one vigorous these horrible steps were too much even for me 
shake, and hurried into the house, then out to clear." 

again, with considerable dust on their clothes, 41 Oh, I shall come down safely," answered a 
which they had no time to brush off, for the sweet voice from witkin the coach, and directly 
great cream-colored coach came up with a dash, a hesitating little foot was thrust out, and a face 
sweeping so close to where the English officer of wonderful loveliness appeared, looking down 
was quietly attempting a retreat, that he was upon them. 

obliged to draw back to the gate, for the leaders 44 Ah, this is Grace," thought the young man, 
had swerved from a straight line, and blocked turning from the fair lady, who was still busy 
up his path. with her skirts. 44 The negro was right. She is 

It was an embarrassing position, but the offi- like an angel." 
eer accepted it graceftilly, though his face was a He hesitated a little, as men of the world will 
little flashed when Nelse opened the carriage- when impressed by the exceptional purity of a 
door with a jerk, and a stately old gentleman perfect woman, but held out his hand reverently, 
oame down the iron steps, bending his head to as if about to touch some consecrated thing, 
the young stranger as his foot touched the ground, when Grace Kingsford faltered on the first step, 
Then he turned to assist a lady out with more and seemed ready to draw back; for his life he 
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would not have dared to open his arms for her, 
as he clasped them around the other one. 

Grace laid her gloved-hand in his, and care¬ 
fully descended the steps, thanking him, gently, 
when she reached the ground. By this time, 
Hhoda Clyde had arranged her dress, and rather 
reluctantly followed Grace, as she walked toward 
the house. When the officer held the gate open, 
those large and most expressive eyes were lifted 
once more to his, and withdrawn beneath their 
sweeping lashes, as stars lose themselves in a 
cloud. 

The officer watched the ladies enter their 
dwelling, and loitered by the gate, while those 
poor, tired horses took a little breathing-time 
in front of the heavy coach, which with the last 
sunbeams flickering upon its painted pannels 
and gilded scroll-work still blocked the way. The 
horses, flecked with foam and clouded with dust, 
and the traveling-carriage and servants had at¬ 
tracted a crowd of boys to the neighborhood, at 
which Nelse was deeply offended. 

“Jest ye r crack yer whip ober der heads, an’ 
larn de young fry betterer manners dan come 
crowdin’ ’bout here; den pull up yer hosses, an’ 
trundle dis yer chariot off to de stable. Dese 
York ignoramerouses ain’t used to sich.” 

The coachman, to whom Nelse was high do¬ 
mestic authority, gathered up his reins, drew 
his horses into line, and turned the next corner 
with a dash that elicited a faint shout of admi¬ 
ration from the crowd which Nelse was majes¬ 
tically waving away with his hand. 

The young officer, highly amused by the scene, 
stood by the gate waiting for a free passage, 
when Mr. Kingsford came out of the house and 
addressed him. 

“ Excuse me, but my wife has been ill, and I 
forgot everything but her. The journey has been 
a terribly severe one, and she was completely 
worn out. So I had no choice but to abandon 
the young ladies to your care.” 

“ It was both a pleasure and an honor you con¬ 
ferred on me; I was glad to be of service. The 
lady is not seriously ill, I hope?” 

“ A little faint and exhausted with fatigue, 
but quiet and rest will restore her, we hope. It 
has been a long journey, and our roads are rough 
affairs, compared to those of your country ; for I 
take you to be an English officer.” 

The young man bowed, and smiled. 

“ Pray, accept my thanks, now. The ladies 
will offer their’s hereafter. And, tell me, to 
whom are they indebted ?” 

The young man lifted his military hat, and an¬ 
swered, with modest grace, 

“Major Andr6, of his majesty’s army.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” 

This awftil cry came first from the hoarse 
throat of a city watchman, who still paced his 
rounds among the soldiers, calling out the time 
of night. It was echoed fiercely from point to 
point, by soldiers on guard, and passengers out 
late in the streets. 

“ Fire ! Fire I Fire 1” 

The cry swelled and took volume from a thou¬ 
sand voices. Trumpets sounded the alarm. Bells 
chimed fiercely in, adding their iron clangor to 
the tumult. Citizens sprang from their beds in 
dire alarm. Sdldiers, thinking it a midnight 
attack, seized upon their arms, and poured into 
the street, eager to cope with an enemy that 
defied their valor. 

A band of soldiers, prolonging a fierce drunken 
carouse in some public house, wanting fire for 
their pipes, and finding none in the white ashes 
on the hearth, had tom down the muslin of a 
curtain at the window, and striking sparks from 
their flint-locks, twisted it in a wisp, threw it 
on the table reeking with their potations, and 
set it on fire, shouting as they thrust their pipes 
into the burning mass, or turned away in moody 
silence, scarcely knowing if their pipes were 
alight or not. In the stupor that was upon 
them, no one heeded that the fire upon the table 
turned into liquid, blue flame, and leaped and 
hissed, licking up the spilled liquor, which lay 
in pools on the uneven boards, then crept up¬ 
ward and onward, till the room, where half of 
them had fallen down in a drunken sleep, was 
hot and red as a furnace, from which they stag¬ 
gered into the street, stolidly muttering, “Fire! 
Fire!” 

The town was one mass of fire now. Flames 
leaped from the windows, burst through the roof, 
and gave its red ruin to the wind, which rose, 
fiend-like, just then, seized upon it greedily, and 
shook the fiery rain abroad; then seized upon new 
objects with the swiftness of an evil thought. 

Then it was that the cry of fire arose loudest, 
in which the drunken soldiers joined; some in 
hoarse shouts, some asking maudlin questions, 
with the glare of the flames burning red upon 
their faces. 

The wind rose high, and the flames spread, 
pouring hot sparks in torrents through the great 
ornamental forest-trees, coiling like serpent a 
along the light wood-work of the fences, dashing 
floods of burning gold on window-panes and 
chimneys, till they, too, blazed out, and gave 
double force to the conflagration. 

The streets were black with people now. Men 
carrying water in buckets, shot in and out of tl o 
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crowd. Pumps were in motion at every corner; 
but there was no organization; no means by 
which the fire-fiend could be overtaken in its 
first wild outburst. 

With soldiers accustomed to the roar of cannon, 
tad shouts of struggling men, this great tumult 
scarcely brought the power of disturbance. To 
young Andre it only waked a dream of battle, 
though a storm of fire-sparks was drifting through 
the open window, and shooting ten thousand 
jewels through the summer curtains of his bed. 
This filmy material took a fresh current of air, 
tnd burst into flame, as the door was flung open, 
and a young lad rushed in. 

With a single leap, the boy seized upon the 
draperies, tore them down, and flung them, a 
mass of curling flame, through the window. 
Then he sprang to the bed, and shook the officer 
fiercely upon his pillow. 

“ Get up ! Get up I The house is on firel” 

It was the shrill, clear voice of a child, ago¬ 
nized with fear, cutting sharply through the 
storm of fire; a voice that went to the sleeper’s 
heart. He started from his bed, found his clothes 
amid the fiery smoke, while the boy, who had 
teemed so brave, sunk into a corner of the room, 
with both hands to bis face, and was sobbing 
piteously. 

“Take care of yourself, my lad, or you will be 
tuffocated. The room is filling with smoke!” 
shouted the officer. 

11 And you—and youI” cried the lad, coming 
into the glare of the window, where the pale 
beauty of hiB face shone out luridly. 44 The fire 
oan reach you as well as me.” 

“Well, child, I am ready. Come.” 

The lad gave a deep sob, and clung to him 
with both hands, as Andre almost carried him 
( through the rolling smoke. 

J “Oh, have mercy I The stairs are on fire!” 
t eried the lad, shrinking back. 

It was true, tongues of flame were curling up the 
banisters, and darting across the stairs. Andre 
took a swift survey of the danger. 44 Cover your 
, face,” he said, promptly; and snatching the lad 
in his arms, he leaped like a doer down the 
•fairs, and out into the street. 

“Take care of yourself, Charley I Take care 
of yourself, and keep out of harm’s way. This 
j fa terrible !” he cried, as the boy struggled down 
;■ from his arm9. “The danger here is nothing; 
f fart down yonder is a house, where helpless wo- 
; men may be asleep. A house on fire! Great 
■ Heavens ! And they are strangers! People will 
think the place untenanted, and do nothing to 
•eve them.” 

Andre seemed to forget the lad in this new 


alarm, for he turned, before any answer was 
given to bis caution, and dashed down the street. 

The boy uttered a faint cry, and sprang after 
him, following breathlessly through the crowd. 

44 Let me help!” he panted, rushing to the 
young man’s Bide, os he reached the door of 
Kingsford’s house, and tried to dash it open. 

11 It is locked! God help us!” cried Andre, 
scarcely heeding the lad’s presence. 44 Is there 
no way ?” 

The boy, Charles/ seized him by the arm. 

44 The window! It isn’t very high. It may not 
be fastened. Let me climb upon your shoulder.” 

44 Brave boy ! My glorious boy ! Come!” 

The next instant Charley was mounted on the 
young man’s shoulder, with one foot upon the 
window-sill. He dashed his foot through the sash, 
leaped through, and was gone. 

44 The door ! Open the door!” shouted Andre. 

Almost on the instant the door swung open, 
and the first flight of stairs was cleared. 

44 Fire I Fire ! Get up, for your lives! Get 
up ! Fire ! Fire !’ 

The house was foggy with smoke, through 
which a crowd of negro servants came rushing, 
almost white with terror. 

44 Where is your master’s room ? Where-” 

Old Nelse did not wait to answer, but, flinging 
open a door, called out, 

44 Gor a massy on us ! What am yer ’bout, olo 
marse? Fire! But nebber yer mind; Nelse .am 
here, fire or no fire.” 

Andre saw that the inmate of that room was 
aroused, and rushed to the next. One moment 
he hesitated at the door, then he opened it with 
noiseless swiftness, and looked in. It was a 
large chamber, with two deep windows, looking 
out upon a garden lighted up by the conflagra¬ 
tion, till the room itself was flooded. A soft 
haze of smoke floated in, half veiling the high- 
posted bedstead, the crowd of snowy curtains, 
and a feir girt that lay sleeping beneath them. 

The danger was terrible, but this young man 
stood fettered upon the door-sill, and dared not 
enter. 

44 1 have aroused the rest. They will be saved,” 
said Charles, coming up. 44 But be quick 1 Be 
quick! The fire is close upon us. Is this room 
empty?” 

44 No, no ! There is a lady still sleeping. 
but-” 

44 Still sleeping! A lady! Ah, how beautifhl 
she is !” said the boy. 44 Stand back ! Sbe must 
not be looked on in her sleep. Don’t you know 
that she would remember it always with shame ? 
I will awake her.” 

Saying this, the boy glided into the chamber, 
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lifted the curtains, that veiled the slumbers of 
Grace Kingsford, and looked down upon her 
with strange earnestness, murmuring to himself, 
“ Beautiful! Oh, how beautiful 1” 

The lad might well say that, for a lovelier head 
and shoulders never rested on the cloudy white¬ 
ness of a bed, than those he gazed upon. One 
glance at the sweet face, the waves of rich hair, 
half veiling the curved whiteness of an arm folded 
under the head, half scattered on the pillow, was 
enough to win a harder heart than his to admi¬ 
ration. Still the boy’s face clouded, and leaning 
forward, he gathered the night-dress, that had 
fallen away from the white throat, tenderly over 
it; then, as tenderly, laid a hand on the shoul¬ 
der he had covered, for the glance and act came 
together. 

“ Get up, lady I Get up! It is to save your life. 
Do not be frightened. Just open your eyes, and 
look about. Some houses are on hre close by, and 
this-” 

Grace Kingsford opened her eyes widely, won- 
deringly, like a child disturbed in the midst of 
her innocent dreams, and bewildered by the 
shock. Then she became conscious that some 
one, in the dress of a soldier, was close by her bed, 
and drew the counterpane up to her affrighted 
face, and lay there trembling. 

44 You can see the burning houses. The trees 
themselves seem on fire, I tell you, there is 
danger.” 

“ But my father—my mother!” cried the girl, 
starting up. 14 Go to them! Go to my poor mo¬ 
ther ! She is ill; she is helpless. What am I 
doing here?” 

Charles caught hold of the terrified young crea¬ 
ture, as her bare feet touched the floor, and held 
her back. 

“Not there, lady. The street door is open. 
Strange men may be in the house.” 

Grace shrunk back, wringing her hands for a 
moment. Then she tore herself away. 

44 Strange men ! What are they to me? Must 
my mother be left to perish because of this ?” 

She was darting off through the faint fog of 
the smoke, a cloudy figure, swift and white as a 
sea-bird, when the lad stood in her way. 

44 There is no need of this, lady. Your father 
is warned. The servants are up. A young 
lady passed me as I reached your door, just 
from her bed, as you are. She is with your 
mother.” 

44 With my mother, and I hereI Rhoda is 
good and strong, but not her own child !” 

“ Charles I Charles I” 

The door opened, and a man’s face looked 
in. The sight of this stranger, more than the 


boy’8 pleading, drove Grace from her purpose 
She shrunk back, and clung to the bedpos', 
trembling. 

44 Charles, Charles, do not frighten the lady. 
There is time. Ladders are found, and our men 
are mounting to the roof, with buckets. Tejl 
her to have courage.” Then he was gone. 

Grace bad no strength to move. W hen assure** 
that the sharp peril was over, all her heroism 
gave way; but, true to her filial love, she was 
striving to thrust her trembling arms into the 
sleeves of a dressing^own that she had found 
somehow, when Charles looked back and saw her 
shaking from head to foot. 

44 Dear me ! How terribly you are frightened,** 
be said, coming from the window, and holding 
the dressing-gown while she put it on. “ But that 
is nothing—nothing at all. I was terrified to 
death, at first; but a battle or two cures one of 
that, unless you baye a friend in the action who 
will expose himself, then I shake and tremble, 
almost as you do. There, now, here are your 
slippers. I found them by the fire-light flashing 
on the buckles. Let me put them on, you will 
; never manage it; but I am awful cool in danger 
’ since I came into the service; nothing like that 
to give & fellow courage.” 

While he was talking, the boy fell upon his 
knees, and, without waiting for permission or 
dissent, put the high-heeled slippers on the girl’s 
feet tenderly as a mother fits the first fleecy 
socks on her infant. 

Grace neither drew back or felt the strange¬ 
ness of this proceeding. On the contr&iy, his 
sympathy comforted her, and she almost smile4 
down into the handsome face uplifted to hers, as 
he drew the silken slipper on her foot. 

44 You are kind; I shall never forget how 
kind," she said, hurriedly passing from him 
through the red fire-light. 44 Some day I shall 
know better how to thank you.” 

44 Not me. Don’t think that I did not know 
that this house was inhabited. It was Mqjor 
Andre. He aroused you all. He called up our 
fellows, and set them to work, or the whole con¬ 
cern would be making ashes now." 

The boy spoke eagerly, as if defying some wish 
of repression* His fine eyes flashed, and his faoe 
glowed in the illumination of the room. 

44 You must thank him,” he added; 44 not 
me.'* 

44 1 will * I will i But you, also. Major Andre 
has already done us a service.” 

“ Ah i I thought so.** 

The boy was left alone, when this faint excla¬ 
mation broke from him, and, even in the ruddy 
light, his face changed completely. 
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“ I thought so. He knows them already. His 
own quarters he left to burn down, that this 
house might be saved. But it was like him—so 
like him. Up there we had no helplees women 
to protect, while here was a sick lady, an old 
man, and that beautiful girl. Ah, me ! A battle¬ 
field is better than this. There we have no 
ladies." 

Miss Kingsford found her mother lying upon 
her bed, exhausted with the excitement that still 
preyed upon her. Her cheeks were like marble, 
her lips pale, and tinged with faint blue. She 
had evidently been saved from a cruel death, for 
an hour in the streets, that night, would undoubt¬ 
edly have been fatal. 

When Grace came in, she reached out her 
hand, but could not speak, could not smile, 
though her poor, white Ups made a quivering 
effort. She was not alone. Mr. Kingsford h.td 
gone down among the soldiers, still anxious 
about the house; but old Sally sat by her mis¬ 
tress, fanning her with a gentle, sleepy motion, 
for the atmosphere was still heavy with smoke, 
and the noises that came through the windows 
startUng even to a robust person. 

Rhoda Clyde stood by the open window, so 
absorbed by what she saw there, that Grace came 
into the room unnoticed. Now and then she 
broke into wild exclamations, and leaned out till 
the red Ught bathed her head and shoulders with 
burning carmine. 

“ The church! The church is going I The fire 
has crept in! I can see it shooting upward, 
like serpents, in the blackness of a cave. They 
seise upon the pews. They coU and twine through 
the fantastic ornaments. Now it is a net-work 
of jewels, now latticed all over with burning 
gold. Ha! How it runs up the arches, and 
breaks in the hollow of the roof! Every beam 
stands out Uke a burning bridge. The pulpit 
is one blaze of glory. Over it the sounding-board 
vibrates Uke a great diadem raining down jew¬ 
els. Beautiful! beautiful! Oh, if this could last! 
No, uo, the flames leap broader, and merge into 
each other. It is one chaos of fire. The win¬ 
dows are molten gold. The roof breaks into 
fissures, and those fieiy snakes, shrill harbingers 
of conflagration, coil and race toward the steeple, 
hissing as they go." 

Here Rhoda Clyde drew back, and stood in 
the Ught Uke a priestess, entranced by inspira¬ 
tion ; her hands were clasped, her red lips part¬ 
ed ; her eyes shone Uke stars. 

No wonder! The sight was terribly beau¬ 
tiful ! Great clouds of smoke were swept north¬ 
ward, and shut out the horizon with gigantic 
embankments of darkness, under which a sea of 
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fire dashed its red waves. Against this weird 
background rose the church-steeple, now swathed 
in a winding-sheet of white smoke, now stand¬ 
ing out in the hot glare, as a spectral fabric of 
gold, with every line and curve burning against 
the smoky blackness beyond. 

Still the steeple was not on fire; for the con¬ 
flagration raged with more fury in the other end 
of the church ; but aU at once a wreath of flame 
darted through some rent in the roof, coiled 
around its base, and shot forth scintiUations of 
sparks in another direction, till all, breaking and 
uniting, rushed upward in swift leaps of destruc¬ 
tion. 

Then it was that Rhoda Clyde flung up her 
arms, and a cry of horror broke from her. 

“ Oh, Heavens! Some living thing is up there! 
A human being, striving to escape ! I can see 
him move, but the fire swiftly pursues him up— 
up ! Oh, this is awftil!" 

The keen agony of this cry startled Mrs. 
Kingsford, who rose from her pillow, wild with 
terror. 

“What is it? Who is in danger? Not my 
husband!" 

“Yonder! Yonder!" cried Rhoda, pointing 
to the steeple. “ It is climbing, climbing !" 

“ Grace, see what it is !" 

Grace left her mother, and harried to the win¬ 
dow, but instantly her features became white ns 
marble, for there, upon the burning steeple, she 
saw a human being, scarcely more than a child, 
it appeared, from that distance, creeping up¬ 
ward with desperate energy, while, after him, 
the flames danced, and coiled, and shot with 
fiendish glee. 

Horror-stricken, but fascinated, the two girls 
watched this struggle for life with distended e^es 
and bosoms that forgot to breathe. The figure 
reached the belfry. He bad distanced the flames 
by a foot or two, wound himself in throngh the 
wood-work, and hung there, one awful moment, 
with his body in the air. 

Down upon their knees the girls cowered, veil¬ 
ing their white faces with trembling hands; 
they could not endure to see a human being 
perish as this one must. While they shrunk to¬ 
gether in an agony of distress, the hoarse clang 
of a bell swept over them. It was follow¬ 
ed by a single crash, and then a loud, rushing 
sound. 

When they looked up, the steeple was sway¬ 
ing to and fro, one slender pyramid of flame; 
then it sunk like a gigantic torch, flung down, 
sending a storm of sparks surging upward, that 
settled down, in cinders, upon blackened walls, 
where a church had been. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

“ On, my men ! You have saved this house, 
but others are on fire. We are not wanted here.” 

Those stout, British soldiers, who had been re¬ 
inforced by the captain and crew of a gun-boat 
in the harbor, had only to hear a word of com¬ 
mand to obey it. Almost before the order left 
that young officer’s lips, the ladders were taken 
down, the water-carts in motion* and the sol¬ 
diers, in a close body, were pressing their way 
through the crowd, ready to fight the tempest of 
fire so long as it naged. 

Charles Wentworth remained on guard in the 
upper hall, after he had seen the ladies safe in 
one room, until Mr. Kingsford appeared, and 
with many courteous thanks, relieved him from 
his self-imposed guard. 

The lad scarcely waited for the thanks he did ; 
not want, but rushed down the stairs, and into j 
the street. He hoped to be in time to join his j 
superior officer, and stood, for a moment, bewil¬ 
dered by the swift changes of the fire, which had 
swept the crowd far up the street. 

“ I will follow,” he said, starting on a run. 

“ O ur fellows will be together, and that will be 
the way to find him.” 

Threading his course from fire to fire, Charles 
came to a house in the neighborhood of the church, 
around which the men he sought were hard at 
work, taking orders from the old mariner from 
the gun-boat, who blasted them hoarsely through 
his speaking-trumpet. 

“ Where is he? Where is the Major?” ques¬ 
tioned the lad, seizing the seaman by the arm. 

The old tar, who was thundering forth a fresh 
order, took the trumpet from his mouth, with an 
oath. 

“Where i* who, jackanapes? And what are 
you doin’ here ? Get home, out on the way.” 

“ The Major ! He ordered up the company ! 
Where is he ?” 

“Major! What do we want of sich, when 
water has got to fight fire? In course, he’s used 
up. Goin’ toward the church, the last time I 
seen on him. On the roof, I shouldn’t wonder. 
Nice pint to watch the fire from.” 

“ Thank you ! Thank you !” 

Waiting for no more words, Charley turned 
from the man, and walked rapidly to the church. ; 
It was already on fire, and for one moment he 
shrank back in dismay. The next, he rushed 
forward, darting toward a narrow flight of stairs, 
that led to the roof. In doing this, his feet j 
caught in the heavy bell-rope, that lay trailing 
upon the floor, and he was nearly thrown upon j 
his face; but, recovering himself, he pushed the \ 
peor aside with his foot. i 


“On the roof! On the roof! He does not kno\ 
of the fire below ! Major ! Major ! What, ho !’ 

The boy thought that his voice rang out loudlj 
as he leaped up the narrow stairs, screaming a 
he went; but it was scarcely more than a breath 
and could have been no more heard through that 
outward tumult than the chirp of a frightened 
bird. 

How he found thejioor leading to the roof, 01 
how he balanced Kmself on the sloping surface, 
when he got there, the poor boy could never have 

| told; but he hurried to and fro without a thought 

of his own danger, calling out a name that made 
the heart in his bosom tremble as he uttered it, 
and pausing in dread when no answer came 
“He s not here! Let the fire burn, he is safe 
somewhere else!” he said, with a strange, wild 
laugh, while the tears leaped down his face. 
“ And I—and I-” 

All at once the roof seemed sliding from be¬ 
neath his feet; a sick faintness came over him. 
He noticed, with shuddering, the awful height 
to which he had climbed, the fire that was roar¬ 
ing and crackling under him. 

For a little time he lay, prone upon the roof, 
paralyzed, and clinging to the shingles with his 
hands. Then he started u^in wild desperation, 
and crept forward on his hands and knees till 
he reached the door. Here he drew back with a 
cry of dismay. The narrow stair-case was choked 
up with fiery smoke, which poured over him on 
the roof. 

Groping blindly about, he found another door, 

; pushed it open, and shut himself into a winding 
I passage. H^ere he could breathe again, for many 
openings were above him, and for a time the 
wind blew freshly through an opening, from 
which he could see a crowd swarming around the 
church, and hear the trumpet-tones of that old 
mariner giving orders to his men. The lad tried 
to call out, but no one heard or saw him; so he 
sat down on the steps, numb and half dead. 

All at once a fierce, hissing sound drew him 
out of this dull apathy. A thin veil of smoke, 
flecked with fire, came curling up the stairs; 
then a denser volume swept over him, tl%ough 
which sharp streaks of flame shot upward. Wild, 
desperate, mad with terror, he fled upward, 
swinging himself out of one opening, in at an¬ 
other, until he reached the belfry. Here his 
strength well-nigh failed, but, in some mad way 
he drew himself into the shelter of the bell, 
whose black mouth shielded him from the glare 
of the conflagration. Here he lay awhile, at full 
length, panting for breath, and shuddering with 
great throes of fear. 

The crowd had discovered him from below, 
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hanging madly to the wood-work of the belfry, j 
as those two girls had seen him, and a hoarse 
cry broke upward, more terrible to him than the 
roar and howl of the flames, for it was oae of 
deep horror. 

Suddenly the boy lifted his head. The bray of 
a trumpet had reached him through the tumult. 

“ The bell* rope! The bell-rope! Haul it up! ! 
Heave it over before the fire catches it.” 1 

Swift as thought, the lad leaped to his feet, 
seized upon the heavy rope, and dragged it up. 

‘"Tumble it down! Toss it out with all your 
might!” sounded the trumpet. 

Fired with supernatural power, the boy wound 
the end of the rope into a coil, dashed it out, 
and clinging to the wood-work, looked down. 
His breath came in sobs. A rain of perspiration 
fell from his face as he watched it rush down¬ 
ward, like a great black serpent, writhing and 
quivering toward the hundred eager hands held 
up to receive it. 

“ Hold on! Keep her taut I” shouted the old 
mariner, to his men, who seized upon the rope. 

“ Stiddy, now! Stiddy !” Then clapping the 
trumpet to his mouth, he called out, “ Stiddy it 
is, my hearty I Take a good grip 1 Grapple the 
riggin with yer feet, and give way! Never fear, 
but we’ll haul yer in.” 

The lad heard these words, and tried to obey 
them, but shrunk back appalled. That sea of j 
pale, upturned faces, heaving in waves beneath ; 
him; the conflagration roaring like wild beasts ] 
under his feet; the great black canopy of smoke i 
shutting out the sky overhead, smote all the 
courage from his heart. His limbs shook, his 
teeth knocked together; the blindness of gi$at 
terror came to his eyes. 


“ He is panic-struck! He is panic struck ! 
Nothing can save him now!” cried a stranger in 
the crowd. “ God help the boy !” 

“ Who is is peril? What is it that strikes the 
crowd dumb?” asked an officer, who had just 
pushed his way into the throng. 

“ Up yonder! Up yonder ! You can see his 
face yet 1 God only knowB how he came there,” 
answered the man, covering his faee to shut out 
the scene. 

The officer lifted his eyes, and saw the face. 
No word escaped him; but, of all the human 
beings there, he was the palest. 

Pluck up heart. Swing yourself over like a 
man-” 

Before the sentence oould be finished, the 
trumpet was snatched from the mariner’s lips, 

! and the trembling voice of the officer sounded 
through it. 

“ Charley! Charley! Try, try, for God’s 
sake! The rope! The rope!’ ’ 

Through all the tumult, through all the hoarse¬ 
ness of the brazen trumpet, the boy recognized 
that voice. With one leap, he sprang upward, 
seized upon the rope with hands and feet, clung 
to it madly, and dropped ; for his weight swayed 
the bell, which gave one crash, and then lay side¬ 
ways, with the great iron tongue quivering in its 
throat, while the shock of that first fall did not 
wrench*away the desperate grasp of those hands; 
they clung to the rope till it was steadied again, 
and, impelled by his own weight, the boy glided 
down, down, till he was borne over the roof of 
the church. Then a wild cry, and a deeper 
groan, broke from the crowd. 

“ The rope ! The rope is on fire I” 

(TO BC CONTI KURD.) 


NETTIE’S PRAYER. 


BY MRS. O. W. WHITE. 


Little Nettie had chanced to stray, 

Into a neighbor’s house one day; 

Pure a* a pearl an infant lay, 

On pillows of snowy white. 

“ Ah P* said Nettie, “ I wish, I de, 

I had a dear little sister, too,” 

As her eyes looked down with a wistful blue, 
At the holy, beautiful sight. 

That ere she knelt by her trundle bed, 

And lowly bowing her childish head, 

** Send, Father, kind P‘ she softly said, 

“ A sister for Nettie. Oh I 
It is so lonely and still all day, 

I thought I would Just kneel down and pray, 
If yon wouldn’t send one right away, 

Dear Father, I want it so.” 


Time stole along. With every night. 

Still Nettie knelt in her robe of white; 

And angels leaned over the crystal height, 

To hear the little one’s prayer. 

And so it happened that, by-and-by, 

As the blossoming days of the hpring drew nigh, 
Fond hearts were entwined by another tie, 

And the darling was surely there. 

What other little one under the sun, 

So pretty a deed has ever done ? 

And if by asking the gift was won, 

Faith holds a magical wand! 

May Nettie never forget to pray, 

For the precious sister that came that day, 

Till the tides of life shall have ebbed away, 

To the golden, sweet Beyond. 
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THE HOUSE THAT JOHN DAMA BUILDED. 


BY T. 0. ABTHCB. 


“ Yes, it’s very fine,” said John Damn, in an¬ 
swer to the remark of a friend, “but wait till 
you see my house.” 

“ Ah! Then you are going to build ?” 

“ I am.” 

“Where ?” 

“ I’ll show you.” 

A few minutes afterward, Mr. Dama drew up 
his splendid pair of bays, and pointing to a large, 
old-fashioned house, beautifully situated on an 
eminence that sloped down in long reaches and 
graceful undulations to a small lake, from which 
flowed a stream that the eye could trace for a 
for a mile away, until it lost itself in a broad 
river, said, 

“I am going to build on the spot where 
that house stands. I’ve been waiting over 
three years for its owner to get where he’d be 
obliged to sell, so that I could buy the place at 
my own figures. I saw that he was drifting to 
leeward, and that he would strand, ere long, or 
go to pieces on the rocks. So I held off, know¬ 
ing the time must come when he would be forced 
to sacrifice this old homestead, which has been 
in the family for nearly a century. You know 
how it is; when times are easy, property holds 
its own in the market, and if you buy you have 
to pay about all it is worth; but when a pinch 
comes, and many owners of real estate are forced 
to sell, in order to raise money for business pur¬ 
poses, prices are apt to fall off heavily. We are 
in just such a pinch now, as you are aware; and 
this man’s necessity has become my opportunity. 
Yesterday the title of his splendid old estate 
passed to me, and to-day I would not accept 
twenty thousand dollars advance on my bar¬ 
gain.” 

John Dama was a happy man, or thought him¬ 
self so. He had long envied his neighbor the 
possession of this property, and now it was his 
own. Why should he not be happy? 

“ I would drive you through the place,” said 
Mr. Dama, “ but the late owner has asked, as a 
special favor, that while his family remain, which 
will be for a month, they shall be free from all 
iutrusion. Some people have this weakness, you 
know.” 

And Mr. Dama shrugged his shoulders, while 
a look of mock compassion flitted across his 
lace. 


“ I’m sorry for them,” he added, in an indif¬ 
ferent tone, “ but its their misfortune, and there 
are plenty to keep them company. The place 
has been running to seed these ten years, and it 
is time it passed into better hands. The march 
of improvement does not stop, and if people 
stand in its way, they have to go down. A 
man has no right to hold on to a piece of pro¬ 
perty like that, if he isn't able to improve it. 
He mars the beauty of the whole neighbor¬ 
hood.” 

“ You will build magnificently ?” 

“Wait, and see,” returned Mr. Dama, with a 
proud toss of his head. 

“ The site is one of the finest in the neighbor¬ 
hood.” 

“The very finest,” said Mr. Dama. “And 
the house shall be the finest. I never do things 
by halves, and never count myself second to 
any man.” 

It was in this spirit that John Dama set to 
work to build the house in which he thought to 
dwell; and, to do him credit, he did build mag¬ 
nificently ; so that his splendid residence eclipsed 
the most costly and elegant to be found in the 
neighborhood. But it happened with him, as it 
happens with most men who build ambitiously. 
Never, in any true sense, did he live in this 
house which had cost him so much thought, and 
care, and money. Its halls were spacious, its 
rooms large and high, its furniture like that of 
a king’s palace ; but he could never make it re¬ 
ally his own, because it was not in correspond¬ 
ence with his true inner life, which was selfish, 
narrow, and mean. 

When Mr. Dama saw, from a distance, his 
palace-home standing out against the sky in all 
its grand and tasteful proportions, and felt a 
glow of satisfaction warming his breast, his plea¬ 
sure was not grounded in any love of beauty or 
art, but in pride. It was not from outward things 
that his nature was stirred, but from the admi¬ 
ring voices of men heard in his thoughts. When 
he walked amid the rare and costly adornments 
with which he had surrounded himself, the pic¬ 
tures and statuary, the rich fhrniture and mir¬ 
rors, they did not speak to anything responsive 
in his soul, but only awakened a dull feeling of 
pride. He was their possessor, and because of 
! this he gloried in them. 
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Before a year went by, it came to pass, that j 
*r. Dama lived for a small part of his time in 
home, which he had builded so grandly, 
me, his body was there—his outer man—butj 
k real John Dama, in his conscious living and 
Asking aelf, dwelt in another and very different 
wet; one not set up by masons and carpenters, j 
a kis bidding, but built, stone on stone, with his 
m hands. No deft weaver wrought in looms } 
d? cartains and carpets that hung at its win* \ 
hvs, and covered its floors. The furniture was 
* made by skilled workmen; nor did its pic- \ 
ires and ornaments grow under the magic hands 
' vorld-renowned artists. All was the creation 
' John Dama himself, and in every smallest 
arag a representative of the quality of his life. \ 
It was in this home, which he had built up j 
el adorned, that Mr. Dama really dwelt. How 
and mean, aud narrow it was! Why?j 
teaose, as to the life of his affections, which is 
mrj man’s true life, he was narrow and mean. 
Jfcre was no largeness of sentiment about him; 
•thing broad ; the circle of his interests was too 
call to really include another. He lived in the 
per little world of self, andjiot in the magnificent 
ifa&in of humanity, wherein every man who will 
mj enter and abide. 

One day, it was three years from the time we 
presented John Dama to the reader, he sat with 
i friend in one of the broad piazzas that sur- 
ramded his residence. Before them stretched 
» green lawn, smooth as a carpet, and richly 
ftdomed with the choicest flowers and shrubbery. 
Beyond, the ground fell off into a picturesque 
rafiey, in the bosom of which rested a beautiftil 
kke. its surface gleaming like burnished silver, 
beyond this rose wooded hills. A few miles 
away, seen through a break in these hills, lay 
the city, with its hundred spires and towers re- 
waled against a cloudless sky. It Was early 
swnmer, and nature was in one of her loveliest 
moeds. 

“This is perfect J” exclaimed the friend, as he 
felt the beauty of the Beene. 44 You are living in 
paradise, Mr. Dama.” 

“I know of nothing finer,” responded the 
gratified owner, a little motion of pride stirring 
the surface of his feelings. But the smile that 
flitted over his face faded off quickly. 

“ It is simply perfect!” The friend expressed 
*oew his admiration. 

“No, not perfect. Tt would be if-” 

Mr. Dama turned his eyes to a bit of woods, 
through which a cool vista opened. Beyond this 
the new was obstructed by the plain walls of a 
largo brick house.” 

“When I bought this place,” said Mr. Dama, 


“you had, instead of that horrid red pile of 
bricks and mortar, a view, now hidden, of dis¬ 
tant hills crowded with elegant villas. It is all 
shut off now. I had a landscape gardener em¬ 
ployed for a year, and the opening of that vista 
through the trees, so as to give one the charming 
view beyond, was his best work on my estate. 
I’ll never forgive the man that built that house. 
Never, sir! I’ll owe him a grudge as long as I 
live.” 

Mr. Dama’s face grew red with anger. 

44 Don’t look in that direction,” answered his 
friend. 44 There’s beauty enough everywhere else 
to satisfy the heart.” 

44 1 can’t help it. I can’t see anything else 
now. It stands out as plainly before me, when 
my eyes are shut, as when they are open. It is 
marring everything.” 

44 Plant trees in the vista, and let it be as be¬ 
fore. In a short time they will grow up, and 
this house will be hidden from your sight.” 

44 Wait twenty years.” 

44 Cot another opening through the woods, and 
get your beautiful view again.” 

44 To have another wretch shut it away with 
some architectural monstrosity! No, sir! No, 
sir! I give it up J” 

44 What then ?’ f asked the friend. 44 Is all this 
perfection to go for nothing because of a blemish 
at a single point ?” 

44 1 cannot say. As things are now, the charm 
of the place has departed from my eyes. This 
flaw in my jewel has so lessened its beauty, that 
its excellence is gone.” 

44 I’m sorry. But you'll get over this. There 
is so much to allure the eye, and gratify the 
taste, in and around your lovely home, that you 
will soon forget the flaw.” 

44 Impossible! If a finger were broken from 
the hand of that Hebe, do you think I could eve* 
again look at the statue without seeing the blem¬ 
ish ? No, sir! It is my nature! Things marred, 
or out of harmony, always disturb me. I am 
troubled by defect more than I am charmed by 
beauty.” 

A shadow of unquietness nM discontent set¬ 
tled over the man’s face. He w the legal owner 
of this wonderfully beautiful e^’ 4 e, a paradise 
in itself; but not its possessor in any true sense. 
He did not live in it except as to his body. His 
soul had other surroundings, true representatives 
of his inner life, which was, as we have before 
said, narrow and mean; for he lived for liis little 
self alone, and not broadly and generously for 
humanity. On the walls of the chambers of the 
house in which he really dwelt, were no lovely 
pictures; the windows did not open upon culti- 
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rated gardens and charming landscapes. No 
spacious halls ran through it. It was dreary 
within, and the ground barren without. One 
room, and that in which he dwelt for most of his 
time, was lined with mirrore, that gave him mul¬ 
tiplied reflections of himself. He liked this room 
best of all, because, whenever he entered it, self 
was exalted, and he saw how great and impor¬ 
tant a man he was. No one else, in all the 
world, was reflected in these mirrors; and so he 
thought of none else, exeept as born to serve 
him, er minister in some way to his inordinate 
self-regard. 

There was scarcely a man, or woman, or child, 
living in sight of Mr. Dama’s lovely home, who 
did not have in it a more real ownership than he 
who had builded it. Its beauties, so rarely seen, 
now, by his blinded eyes, delighted and refreshed 
them day by day. Its loveliness was reflected 
into the souls of hundreds, giving them sweet 
satisfactions. Mr. Dama, though he knew it not, 
had built for others more than for himself; and 
others took possession and enjoyed, while he, 
alien-like, wandered, lazily and discontented, 
through the richly-furnished apartments, and 
about the perfect grounds, possessing and enjoy¬ 
ing nothing. 

As the years went by, and Mr. Dama grew 
narrower, and meaner, and more selfish in spirit, 
his soul withdrew itself entirely from the palace- 
home which his pride had created; though, as 
to the outer man, he still dwelt where art and 
taste made all things exquisite. Day by day, 
beautiful things spread. themselves out before 
him, and allured his Benses, but he saw them not. 
They passed him as a moving panorama, in 
which he had no life-interest, and faded from 
the retina like objects not really seen, and there¬ 
fore not reported to the mind. And the reason 
was plain. He had no pure love of the beautiful, 
lie was simply a lover of himself; and the beauty 
with which he had surrounded himself was 
for the eyes of his fellow-men, that they might 
see and admire, or envy him, he did not care 
which. 


Like all other men, Mr. Dama lived in the 
house his affections had builded, and because 
these were narrow and mean, and not broad and 
generous, this house was of small dimensions, 
and poor and comfortless. It was not a happy 
home; but as it answered in all things to his 
inner life, through which it had been created, 
he could not really live anywhere else, and was 
restless and dissatisfied whenever he went out 
therefrom. He had friends and companions here 
who were rarely, if ever, seen in the splendid 
home his ambitious, social pride had set up so 
grandly in the eyes of men. They were con¬ 
tempt of others, self-worship, hatred, and ill- 
will. 

A remarkable thing about this unseen house, 
which Mr. Dama had built, and of whose exist¬ 
ence few had any knowledge, was the enduring 
Character of the materials used, and the faith¬ 
fulness of its workmanship. It was built to last 
forever I Even as the topmost-stone was laid 
on the walls of his palace-home, the tooth of ; 
time, that gnaws on day and night, set itself to 
the work of sure destruction. But Mr. Dama’s 
real house, the one created out of the substance 
of his affections, could never be touched by time 
or decay. Only as his affections changed could 
it change. As he built in time, so it would re¬ 
main to all eternity. 

This was the remarkable thing about Mr. Dam&'s 
unseen house. He might have built more largely 
and magnificently within than without, and made 
for his soul’s eternal dwelling-place a princelier 
home than king *or emperor had ever seen. But 
self is the smallest and poorest thing in all the 
universe; and when self builds for self, it must 
needs build meanly. 

As John Dama built so are we all buiding. 
The houses we set up in the eyes of the world, 
are not our real homes; these may be smaller and 
humbler, or larger and more beautiful, accord¬ 
ing as we are lovers of self, or lovers of hu¬ 
manity. The lover of self needs only a poor 
little place in which to hide himself, but the 
lover of humanity must ouild like a prince. 


OUR HAPPIEST DAYS. 


BT KELLIE J. PALMER. 


Ous happiest days,'are they all fled ? 

Or are they yet to be ? 

Must farewell words be often said? 
Mu.it sorrow All our hearts with droid. 
And check the sound of glee? 

Our happiost days—a voice replies, 
Doubt uot thy Father's love; 

He listens to His children's cries, 


And bids them from their sorrows rise— 
Points to a home above. 

Qur happiest days. God’s band may clear 
The darkly-clouded sky; 

And we, without a doubt or fear, 

With Joy the welcome news will hear, 
The Father draweth nigh. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


B Y EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, the back and front j sash, tied low below the waist, with two long 





1 pkin self-colored silk, or alpaca, for the under- 
*kirt, and a delicate checked material for the 
orer-dress. The under-skirt is ornamented on 


uuui wuu mrwe auuui rumra, uut uu uio 

Wm. bound and gathered; the back widths are 
trimmed with a deep plaiting, ten inches deep. 
The tunio is cut square at the sides, trimmed 
*ith four rows of worsted braid, or piping of 
rilk. The edge of the tunic is bordered with a 
long silk tasseled fringe. The drapery at the 
back is lined with the plain material of the 
under-skirt, and trimmed with braid also. The 
basque, (cuirass) with five seams in the back, the 
front perfectly plain. Small collar and sleeves 
of the same «atcrial as the under-skirt. Body 


under-skirt, nary-blue, or brown, solid colors, 
and any of the pretty checked Cheviots, for the 
over-skirt. This combination would make a 
charming country costume. 

Next we give an embroidered muslin, suitable 
for the summer, or for an evening costume. The 
skirt is trimmed with nine ruffles, cut straight, 
trimmed at the edge, and plaited. Allow thvee 
times fullness for these plaitings. The tablier is 
draped at the back with several rows of gather¬ 
ing, which form a heading to two frills that meet 


if an afternoon toilet. It is of two materials, 


loops and one end, completes this costume. But¬ 
tons are all very small. Ten yards of twenty- 
seven inch material for the over-dress; ten to 
twelve yards of silk or alpaca for the skirt. This 
would be a good design for percale: for the 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


in the centre. Joan of Arc bodice, cut square in 
front, and worn over an inBide spencer of fine 
French muslin, edged at the neck with a niching 
of Valenciennes lace. The sleeves and edge of 
tablier are trimmed with plaitings same as those 
on the skirt . The scarf that crosses the tablier, 
and is knotted at the back, is of silk; the color 
to suit the wearer of the costume. Twenty to 
twenty-five yards of embroidered muslin will be 
required. Very pretty ones can be bought for 
fifty cents per yard, either in polka dots or 
small sprigs. 



Next is a very tasteful morning-robe, to be 
made either of striped blue and white flannel, or 
plain cashmere. The form is Princess, loose in 
front, and closely-fitting at the back. A hood is 
simulated with black velvet ribbon and guipure 
lace; the ribbon is formed into loops as far as 
the waist, and terminates in long, flowing, ends. 
The pocket, which is of the same material as the 
robe, is ornamented with a velvet bow. The cuffs 
are in the same style. We think this an im¬ 
provement upon the Watteau wrapper, so long 
worn ; and certainly it will prove more comfort- j 


able, as the double plait of the Watteau, coming 
from the neck, always produce a dragging sen¬ 
sation most uncomfortable. Twelve yards of 
flannel, or ten of merino or cashmere will be re¬ 
quired. With this robe a little coquettish muslin 
cap should be worn, trimmed with lyows and 
Valenciennes lace. 



Next is a dress, intended for an evening party, 
for a young lady. It is composed of a foulard 
silk in stripes of two shades of blue. The skirt 
is perfectly plain, with demi-train, the only orna¬ 
ment being a “bonne femme” pocket, decorated 
with black velvet bows and ends. There is a 
plain bodice of the foulard, over which is worn 
a black velvet bodice, with the basque slashed 
to the waist; the edges trimmed with fringe, 
headed by a inching of black (ulle. The long 
sash is also of black velvet. This bodice and 
sash would be very pretty in a solid-colored silk 
to correspond with the striped under-skirt. This 
costume is useful rather as a suggestion of a 
pretty style to utilize two old dresses, or parts of 
dresses. 
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Next is a sailor suit for a boy of six to eight 
years. It needs but little description. Make 
it of navy-blue flannel, and trim with black 



braid, edged with a narrow white one. This 
is a very useful dress for the country or sea¬ 
side. 

For a girl of twelve to fourteen years, we give 
a stylish Polonaise for a walking or traveling 
suit, made in linen or any of the light-colored 


calicoes. The under-skirt has but one bias 
ruffle, six inches deep; and the Polonaise is 
simply trimmed with two rows of braid, cut 
double-breasted, fastening down the front with 
a double row of rather large buttons. 



The next is a Princess frock for a girl of four 
years. It is made of dark-blue linen, trimmed 
with Hamburg edging The back is full, having 
a broad sash tied at the waist. A wide box-plait, 



ornamented with buttons, and two rows of her¬ 
ring-bone stitch is carried down the front. This 
is to be worn over a high-neck and long-sleeved 
under-waist of white linen or Nainsook. 
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CRETONNE APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a very 
beautiful pattern in Cretonne Applique, now so 
fashionable. Great efforts, indeed, are made to 
introduce novelties in fancy work. Cloth is 
not so much used as last year; and yet there 
are some pretty bands in pale blue cloth (the 
shade known as dead turquoise,) with trails of 
autumn leaves embroidered with wool and silk. 
The foliage is worked in a new stitch called point 
de riz, and the autumn leaves are shaded trom 
deep brown to pale gray. Bands thus worked 
are used for bordering curtains, or for placing 
down the centre of a chair or an ottoman. 


The work called in England cretonne applique, 
or broderie perse, is likewise very fashionable 
now; but here the foundation is black satin, 
and the colors are subdued Watteau figures, 
cupids, birds, and fiowers, are 6ut out from cre¬ 
tonnes, chintzes, applique on the black satin, and 
so perfectly embroidered that it is impossible to 
detect the cretonne figures beneath. When a 
man or woman is cut out of the chintz, the faces 
are left untouched, but the hair is worked over, 
the effect is extraordinary, as until the process 
is explained, it is marvelous how the well-painted 
face got there. 


SUIT FOR A BOY OF SIX YEARS. 

BT EM ILY H. MAT. 


We give, this month, a pattern, and also a £ for a boy of six years old. The suit consists of 


diagram by which to out it out, for a pretty suit,' five pieces. 
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INSERTION, DRAWN WORK 


BT MRS. JAMB WliYll, 



In executing this style of work, the linen is cut 
to the size required, and then the threads are 
drawn horizontally and perpendicularly, so as 
to form alternate open and solid squares. These 


are then caug",*' together with a sort of point 
d’esprit, which ties the threads of the linen to¬ 
gether. An open hem-stitch borders the in¬ 
sertion. 


GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-SLIPPER. 

BY MRS. JAME WEAVER. 
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SQUARES—GUIPURE D’ART. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


i 
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These small squares will be found useful in t They are netted in the usual manner, and arc 
joining the larger squares of the same work, and j darned with raised stitches, such as point d’esprit, 
he embroidery that is used for antimacassars. ( point do toile, etc. 


TBIMMIN G—C ROCHET A NT) MIGNARD1SE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



* One double in first pioot of mignardise, seven 
chain, pass over one pioot of mignardise; repeat 
six times more; one single in eight succesive loops 
of mignardise, one double in the ninth, * three 
chain, one double under centre of seven chain, 
three chain, pass over one picot, one double in 


the next; repeat from * five times more. Fold 
the mignardise, leaving one picot at the top (see 
design,) draw the cotton down through thirteen 
loops of mignardise, then work back thirteen 
single through the opposite loops of mignardise 
together; repeat from the beginning. 
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ORNAMENTAL FLOWER-STAND. 


BY MRS. JANE WIiTIl. 



This stand may be made of bronzed cones, or > The method of stringing the beads for the border 
rustic work. Fit the stand with a zinc or tin S can be clearly seen by reference to the detail 
tray to receive the flowers. The stand should which we give. It is worked the narrow way, 
be about six inches high, and nine wide. Round in backward and forward rows. The ground is 
the outside is a border of mosaic work, done in in milk-white beads, the forget-me-nots in blue 
beads, the sewing on of which is hidden by a and gold, the Vandykes black, the border and 
blue cord wound round by a string of gold beads. ' little tassels in gold beads. 
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EDGINGS AND LETTER, FOR EMBROIDERING UNDER-LINENS 


The material is fine colored flannel, embroider- / the back numbers of this magazine. Trimming 
e edge with white silk. We hare given j strings, and bows, to finish the hood, are oi 
suitable for the embroidery in many of j white ribbon. 






EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. k 
Trimmings fob Home-Made Dresses— In our April 
issue we gave a few directions how to make dresses at home. 
We now add some remarks on the subject of trimmings. 

There is this ad van tags in making one’s dresses; each 
lady is enabled to exercise her own taste and ingenuity in 
getting up a costume which can be fashionable, and yet have 
an individuality about it. Dresses bought ready made, and 
even those made by the dress-maker, unless she is a first- 
rate “ artiste," are apt to be of distressing similarity. 

A woman of taste and cultivation, ought to have some 
idea of the fitness of things, and if possessed of leisure, 
although not of a well-lined purse, she may arrange and 
make toilets, more ladylike and artistic than ever could 
emanate from the hands of a second-class modeste. Of 
course, when dress mak ing is undertaken at home, it in¬ 
volves considerable trouble at first, and a good deal of 
heavy thinking; but after two or three trials, the formi¬ 
dable intricacies become easy possibilities, and the occupa¬ 
tion is both pleasant and agreeable; and, as a matter of 
economy, the cost of having a dress made, out of the house, 
is oftentimes greater than the cost of the material 
But let us proceed to the practical part of our lesson. 
In April we gave some hints for renovating and remo¬ 
deling an old black silk; this month we propose to give 
a few directions about cutting out and putting on trim¬ 
mings. If bias flounces are desired, the first point is to 
get them cut evenly and exactly on the bias. To do this, a 
beginnor had bettor cut a long strip of newspaper the exact 
width of the flounce or band to be cut; then fold over the 
material cornerwlse, so as to obtain a perfect bias. Lay the 
I«iper upon the bias so obtained; pin It securely, and then j 
cut with confidence. Adopt the same plan with narrower ! 
frills, or you will be apt to waste the material; and If your 
frills or flounces are not cut evenly and due bias, they will j 
never set well. ! 

With bias fold, even greater care must be taken, and each 
fold must be lined with crinoline, also carefully cut on the 
bias, and basted. In lining bios folds, hold ths lining next 
to the hand in sewing, and be careful not to stretch the 
edges. In sewing on the skirt, put a white basting-thread 
where the fold is to be sewn, so that it may be put upon the 
skirt evenly, and at equal distances, when several are 
arranged. 

Flounces should lap over each other about an inch. Now 
that we are approaching the season for wash-goods, plaiting 
must be abandoned, and ruffles substituted; and for wash¬ 
ing materials, those must always be cut straight. For simply 
gathered flounces, as full again will be enough; if to be 
goffered, three times tallness must be allowed, 

For percales, calicoes, and cheviot shirting, bias-bands, 
stitched down by the sewing machine, look very well, either 
as the whole trimming, or made narrow, to head a flounce. 
These should always be stretched before sewing on, or elsej 
when washed, will be apt to iron In wrinkles, caused by the 
extra fullness. A little care, and neat work, add greatly to 
the finish of a drew. 

“ Most Valuable Published.”— The Western (Mo.) Com¬ 
mercial says of this magazine: “ Its fashion-plates, its pat" 
terns, it* stories, receipts, poetry, and items of general in. 
terest, make it the most valuable ladies’ book published; 
aud no housekeeper should be without it Its visits are 
always hailed with delight, and It comes like the glad tid¬ 
ings of great Joy. Try it one year, and you will never re¬ 
gret the investment." j 
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To Teamster Patterns.— For those of our readers wha 
desire to transfer patterns for embroidery or braiding, we 
give a few simple directions. First trace the pattern upon 
a sheet of white paper—this tracing to be done by placing 
the design to the window, and following it with a pencil, or 
place a piece of tracing paper on a sheet of white paper, 
then the design, now with a stencil, or a knitting-needle, if 
nothing better is to be had; follow the design, bearing 
firmly, but not hard enough to mutilate the design. After 
it has been carefully gone over, raise the design and the 
tracing paper, and the pattern will be clearly traced upon 
the sheet of paper beneath. Now prick this pattern quite 
closely with pin-pricks clear through, then lay it upon the 
article desired to be stamped, and with a stamping pad, 
rubbed with stamping powder, rub hard, and the pattern 
will be clearly stamped upon the material. White, dry 
powder is used for stamping cloth or velvet, and Indigo for 
stamping muslin and all washing material. For those who 
cannot supply themselves with the stamping-powder and 
pad, use Indigo, and make a pad by rolling some pieces of 
flannel into a hard pad. 

Cream and Ecru Shades still retain their popularity. 
The newest veils are of ecru net, with ck joille dots, aud 
these look well with dark bonnets, 'there is also a large 
meshed ecru net, resembling the plain part of the ecru lace, 
but nothing is more dressy for theatres, etc., than the cream 
silk tulle made at Lyons. Some ladies arrange tbeir vci 4 
in a comfortable manner, whether they be made of net or 
of oolored gauze. They place the centre of the veil over 
the face smoothly, pass each end backward, cross them be¬ 
hind the head, and, after bringing them forward again, they 
tio them undor the chin in what is called a mammoth bow. 

Indispensable to All.— 1 The Carroll County (III.) Gazette 
says: “ Peterson's Ladles’ Magazine is a marvel of cheap* 
ness. We do not see how it can be afforded for such a re¬ 
markably low price. Not only to the lady of fashion, but 
every lady, and especially every mother, is this an indis¬ 
pensable work, on account of its monthly installment of 
patterns and diagrams of every-day dresses, In calico, de¬ 
laine, etc., in addition to the mammoth colored fashion- 
plates. The reading matter is first class, being entertain¬ 
ing and practical.’' 

8uoes for Balls are now made open; that is to with 
very Bhort toes or fronts. The moat elegant are of rich, 
dead-looking silk, with a tiny bow, and frequently there is 
no bow, but only a sqtiaro buckle, of either mother-of pearl 
or Rhine pebbles. In many cases the shoes are covered 
with the same material as the dress, which is good style. 
The square Louis XVI. buckles of red gold are worn on 
black satin shoos, and are considered v^ry stylish. 

Coral, which has been so little worn of late, has again 
become fashionable, especially pink coral, which is very 
costly. Coral necklets are now made of three, five, and 
even seven rows of beads; and the larger the beads, tbo 
more valuable they are. Carved coral is not worn. It is 
rather plain polished coral that is now affected. The price 
varies according to color and quality. 

“ An Evening in June."—T his charming landscape, en. 
graved in the front of the number, brings back vividly th* 
loveliness of many a June sunset. 
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Now n tub Time to Subscbibk to this magazine, either 
singly, or in clubs. A new volume begins with the next 
number, affording an opportunity to those who do not wish 
lack numbers. But back numbers can be supplied to all 
who desire to commence with the January number. Addi¬ 
tions to clubs, beginning with that number, can still be 
msde, sod at the price paid by the rest of the club. When¬ 
ever, is this way, enough additional subscribers have been 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a Second premium, or premiums. 
These additions may be made at any time during the year. ; 

‘•A Welcome Visitor.” —An exchange says: 44 We have 
received 4 Peterson’s Magazine,’ and it is worthy of this Cen- ; 
tenuial year. The beauty of its fashion-plates, the elegance i 
ud finish of its engravings, the high-toned character of its j 
reading matter, and the unvarying excellence of its typo¬ 
graphy, all combine to make this magazine a welcome 
visitor in our best home-circles.” 

Duxo Fkrm Leaves make a handsome screen for a grate 
or fire place during the summer months, and are very 
beautiful gummed on glass. As a screen or window-blind, ! 
they are also very useful. 

“The Best Magazine.” —Says the Woburn (Mass.) Jour¬ 
nal: 44 We recommend 4 Peterson’ as the best magazine for 
ladk*.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. ! 

Dmmult's MUU. A Novel By Charles Henry Jones. 1 roi., ] 
lira*. Pkdada : J. B. LippincoU A Go.— This is a book with j 
* thoroughly noble purpose. In it we find two principal 
characters, both born in lowly life. One never aspired J 
above his class, but dignified and exalted it by self-sacrifice. | 
Ww other despised that class, and did all he could to bring ] 
it into contempt, as, alas ( too many self-made men do. The j 
manner in which these men are contrasted is a bit of very j 
nice artistic work. Other characters, however, figure in ] 
the story. Two of these, also, carry with them a moral. \ 
In the author’s own words, “In rellgibn, as in everything j 
«h*, he who has the moet clearly-defined, pronounced, and 
consistent convictions to guide him* will achieve immea¬ 
surably more than he who seeks success through latitudi- 
nariaaism or Indifference.” There is no exaggeration in 
these various characters; they are those of every-day life; 
and this is a very great merit The style is pure and idio¬ 
matic, another thing to be praised. The author is clearly a 
tchoiar and a gentleman. Of course, thereto a heroine, and 
krre-making ;.but though all this Is well done, It is, as one 
urn at once, only subsidiary; the main object of the story 
k to teach the salutary lesson, that nobleness of living, and 
not mere wealth, is what we shonld all strive after. 

Tke Official Guide Book of Philadelphia. A New Hand-Book 
f<* Strangers and Citizens. By Thompson WestcoU. 1 vol, 
12 mo. PkUada : Porter A Coates.— No person as competent. 
m Mr. Westcott could have been found, perhaps, for the 
ampliation of a guide-book of Philadelphia Hence we 
ksve, in this, a really first-class one. The volume contains 
warty one hundred engravings, illustrating the principal 
public edifices, the churches, etc., etc. A history of the 
dty, from its first settlement, forms not the least interest¬ 
ing part of the work. A large map of the city, showing all 
the routes of the psussenger railways, and also a map of the 
Philadelphia Park, accompany the volume. These are not 
hound in the book, however, but folded in pockets, so as to 
h* taken out, if necessary, for better examination: a very 
excellent arrangement. In short, the work Is as near per¬ 
fect as it is possible to make a guide-book. 
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Married Beneath Him. By James Payne. 1 vol, 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers .—Mr. Payne is familiarly 
known as the author of numerous fictions of merit. The 
present, however, is his best. It is a story that would be 
more probable in England, where the scene is laid, than in 
America; for it turns on the prejudices of caste, from which, 
fortunately, we are comparatively free in America. Worth, 
rather than wealth, still has most to do with marriage, in this 
country; and long may it continue so. Until one has traveled 
in England, it is difficult to understand the broad lines of 
demarcation, drawn there, between what we call the gen¬ 
try and the trades-people. It is a gulf that is rarely passed, 
in forming a matrimonial connection. Those who reed 
44 Married Beneath Him,” will find all this very faithfully 
set forth. In other respects, also, the novel is noteworthy. 
The plot is exceedingly interesting, without being a 
bit sensational. The volume is handsomely printed. 

Ladies' Fancy Work. Hints and Helps To Home Taste and 
Recreation. By Mrs. C. 8. Jones and Henry T. Williams. 
1 col., 8 to. New York: Henry T. Williams .—This forms the 
third volume of 44 Williams’s Household Series,” a set of 
books which has had great popularity, and deservedly so. 
Of one of the earliest ones, 44 Household Elegancies,” we 
have already spoken in terms of high praise. The present 
volume contains patterns and directions for almost all kinds 
of fancy work, includiug paper flowers, shell-work, bead- 
work, straw-work, wax-flowers, etc., etc. Tbe volume is 
handsomely printed. 

Visitors' Guide to the Centennial Exhibition. 1 vol, 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippinoott A Co. —This little volumo will be 
invaluable to the visitor to the Centennial Exhibition. It 
is full of statistics and other information. Two excellent 
maps accompany it, one showing the principal points of in¬ 
terest in Philadelphia, the other giving a plan of the 
grounds and buildings of the Exhibition. This guido is 
authorized by the Centennial Hoard of Finance, aud by the 
Director General, and is the only one which is allowed to 
be sold on the Exhibition grounds. 


IshmaeL By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Soutkioorth. 1 col., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brokers.—This is, perhaps, the 
most powerful novel that Mrs. 8outhworth has ever written. 
The interest is intense throughout. It forms a book of seven 
hundred duodecimo pages, and is printed in clear type. 
A capital portrait of the author, engraved on steel, adorns 
the volume. The binding, also, is handsome. 

A Family Secret By Fanny Andrews. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada. : 
J. B. LippincoU A Cb.—This novel la by a new writer, and 
an American one. It is unusually original. The scene is 
laid iu the South. The book has two very great merits; 
the interest of the story is never allowed to flag, and it is 
fall of local color. It would be worth reading for its pic¬ 
tures of manners, even if less engrossing as a tale. 

Centennial and Other Poems. By Kate Harrington. 1 vol, 
12 mo. Pkilad.: J. B. LippincoU A Cb.—Our limited space 
this month, forbids our criticising these poems, at large, as 
we had intended. The anthoress is a Western woman, with 
all the freshness, fire, and sincerity of the great West, and 
her verses ring out with a force that we look In vain for 
among the too-often emasculated effusions of the East. 

An Odd Couple. By Mrs. OUphasU. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada.: 
Porter A Coates .—This is the least successful of any of this 
author’s recent fictions. It Is not near so good, for exam¬ 
ple, as 44 The Curate in Charge,” which has recently been 
running through McMillan's London Magazine. It forms 
one of the popular 44 International Series.” 

Ersilia. By the Author of 44 My Little Lady." 1 vol , 16 mo. 
New York: Henry Holt A Cb.—A rather weak story, and not 
at all up to the author’s previous effort, “ My Little Lady.” 
The volume, however, is neatly printed. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.-MOTHERS DEPARTMENT. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Without a Magazine no household is perfect. And if 
you take any magazine, you should take “ Peterson” first of 
all, for it combines more advantages, and gives more for the 
money, than any in the -world. On this point the news¬ 
paper press is unanimous. Says the Havre de Grace (McL) 
Reporter, “ The stories, as everything else in the maga¬ 
zine, are the best that time, money, and labor can procuro. ; 
It should be taken in every household.” Says the People’s 
Voice, ‘‘The world has not yet produced the peer of Peter¬ 
son's, whether you take it os t a literary or as a fashion ' 
magazine. We cannot see how our lady readers can afford 
to do without it.” The Shenandoah (Va.) Valley says, **It 
is really fascinating. The illustrations are unsurpassed— 
the fashion-plates charming. The articles and papers are 
terse—-altogether refined and elovatlng. Its very appear¬ 
ance in a family, will teach, at once, a lesson of tidiness, 
refinement, and tasto—accomplishments so desirable.” Nor¬ 
wood (N. Y.) Advertiser says: “The beautiful colored 
fashion plates it contains are alone worth more than the 
subscription price, while the colored patterns in embroidery, 
crochet, etc., are rich in design, and surpass anything of 
the kind given in Bimilar publications” The Woburn (Mass.) 
Journal says: “ The mammoth colored fashion plates, de¬ 
signs for needle-work, and patterns in Peterson are un¬ 
equalled.” Says the Lynn (Mass.) Reporter: “So far as 
the readlug matter is concerned, it is up to the usual high 
standard of this favorite periodical, which is praise enough, 
as every one who has taken ‘ Peterson’s’ will admit. The ! 
principal Illustration is a gem.” Says the Hopkinsville j 
(Ky.) Democrat: “It has the best of reading matter and j 
fashion plates. The publisher tries to make every number J 
better than its predecessor. It is one of the cheapest and ! 
best magazines of the kind published in this country.” j 
Says the People’s (N. C.) Press: “This excellent magazine ! 
increases in interest with every number. It is superior to ; 
some higher-priced fashion magazines. It has stood the ! 
test of years, and is more popular now than ever.” Says the 
Norristown (Pa.) Herald: “The ladies, in glancing at the 
varied attractions of the last number of Peterson’s Maga¬ 
zine, will voluntarily exclaim, ‘It’s just splendid 1’ And 
this, by-the-way, is what they say of each successive num¬ 
ber.” Tho Tecumseh (Nebraska) Citizen says: “The 
cheapest and best of its kind in the world. Its fashion- 
plates are tho standard authority.” Now is the time to 
subscribe, either singly, or in clubs. A new volume begins 
with the next number. 

AnvKRTiBKJtEWTB inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson”’ has had, for twelve years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium In the United 
States. Address Petebsok’s Magazine, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 


MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT. 

BT ABEAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. VI.—Cholera Infantum. 

This disease is not introduced to the attention of the mo¬ 
thers with the expectation that they can be taught how to 
treat a disease that baffles the most learned and experienced 
in the profession; but with a hope that the remarks made 
under this head may bo of some value to them, especially 
where medical aid is difficult to procure, and both useful 
and practical to some practitioners who may not have en¬ 


joyed full facilities of informing themselves of tho various 
means of care, and thus enable them moro skillfully to 
conduct the treatment. 

This fell disease of the summer is chiefly caused by highly 
heated and close air, made more morbidly effective by 
teething, weaning, ooarse food, or change of food; improper 
diet of Indigestible substances, and want of sufficient care 
exercised by mothers, in alimentation, when nursing. The 
bath, or sponging children in hot weather, is essential to 
health; but if the child be deliedte, salt water, or the warm 
salt-water bath, should be daily resorted to, in every case, 
followed by smart friction. If the external surfaco or skin 
is healthful, tho internal, or mucous membrane, which Is a 
mere continuation of the skin, will moro likely be healthy, 
also. Tho prevention of this disease will, therefore, mainly 
depend upon the avoidance of these causes, and our best 
directed efforts will avail naught unless the utmost pru- 
denco be exercised by the mother, both in the child’s diet 
and regimen. 

Presuming that all sources of irritation, such as indi¬ 
gestible substances, have been removed by castor oil, or 
syrup of rhubarb, the following formula may be advised by 
the physician: 

1. Lime-water, six ounces; spiced syrup of rhubarb, one 
ounce; paregoric, half an ounce; and compound tincture, 
of cardamoms, half an ounce. Mix, and give a teaspoonful 
every two or throe hours during the day. If the tongue be 
coated, discharges light In color, give one grain of kgd. c. 
creta, (mercury with chalk,) triturated with a little sugar, 
night and morning. This treatment was successfully used 
in the Western Infirmary, about twenty years ago. 

2. Hydarg. comp, creta, ten grains, triturated with thirty 
grains of augur, and divided in ten powders; one to be given 
every two, three, or lour hours, till tho color and consistence 
of the stools change for the better. This “ gray powder” Is 
a great favorite with many “old-school” physicians, and is 
a good remedy, often arresting a diarrhoea in infants and 
children, when astringents have failed. And astringents 
will generally fail when the tongue is coated, secretions 
arrested, liver torpid, as indicated by whey-like discharges. 

3. The late Prof. T. D. Mitchell said, “ the paramount 
value of minuie doses of calomel, in cholera infantum, is 
already made out. I have so long been in the practice of 
treating the disease in children of twelve or fifteen months 
old with a twelfth of a grain six to ten times a day, and 
with such constant mcceta, that 1 cannot but commend to tbs 
profession what I regard aft the best kind of practice in that 
very fatal disease of children.” High irritability of the 
stomach, as well as of the bowels, will generally be checked 
by two or three powders, placed upon the tongue, combined 
with a little gum arable or white sugar. Longer intervals 
between the doses will then be proper; and when the stools 
are greatly reduced in quantity, and altered in color and 
consistence, once or twice a day will suffice for a day or 

; tw o; after which the powders may be discontinued. 

4. The neutralizing cordial, (Eclectic remedy,) made of 
rhubarb, peppermint plant, and a little saleratus, formed 
into a syrup, is a good medicine in suitable cases. 

6. A half to one drop of tincture cinchona, given every 
two, three, or four hours, is a favorite remedy with the 
rational homeopaths. So, also, 

6. One drop of the wiuo of Ipecac, frequently repeated, 
has been much lauded, and is deserving of trial. 

7. One drop of creosote, thoroughly diffused through one 
ounce of mucilage of gum arable, and given in half to one 
teaspoonful doses, will often arrest vomiting of cholera 
infantum. 

8. One drop of croton oil, dissolved in nine drops of alco¬ 
hol, and the whole triturated well in ninety grains of white 
sugar, and given in doses of two or three grains, has 
promptly arrested this disease. 
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9. Tincture of iris, in like manner, la very serviceable in 

this complaint. j 

These several prescriptions are those used mainly by the 
ntiotul bomcepeths. 

The diet should be most bland and simple. Thin, well- 
cooked gruels, barley, or rice-water, mucilages, gelatin, 
tnur-root, etc., should only be allowed. A thin flannel 
l biote can be advantageously applied around the child's 

body. Salt-water baths, or sponging, followed by frictions 

die “ salted towel,” (». e. a towel dipped in salt-water, and 

iftnred to dry before using,) are useful adjurents. 

OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

A** Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
fndicat housekeeper. 

80VP8 AND FISH. 

Tomato Soup. —Take eight middling-sized tomatoes, cut 
them in two, and, removing the pips and watery substance, 
pot them in a sauce-pan with a bundle of sweet herbs, a 
cbve of garlic, an onion, stuck with three or four cloves, 
aeme allspice, and whole pepper and salt to taste. Place 
die lance-pan on a gentle fire, stirring the contents occa- 
a>Dally. When the tomatoes are thoroughly done, turn 
them out on a bair-eieve; remove tho onion, the garlic, and 
the bundle of sweet herbs; remove, also, tho moisture 
which will drip from the tomatoes; then work them through 
the dere until nothing remains on the top but the skins. 
Bare a quart of plain stock, boiling hot, stir tho tomato? 
pulp into it, and, removing the sauce-pan from the fire, 
stir in the yolks of two eggs, beaten with a little cold 
water, and strained. Serve over small dice of bread fried 
in butter. 

Salmon and Caper Sauce. —Lay two slices of salmon In a 
baking-dish ; place pieces of butter over it, and add half a ‘ 
taspootiful of chopped parsley, one slialot, salt, pepper, and i 
pated nutmeg to taste. Rub a little seasoning into tho j 
fch; baste it frequently. When dono, take it out, and j 
drain t>r a minute or two. Lay it in a dish, pour sauce j 
<ner it, and serve. Salmon dressed in this way, with to - 
Bilo-aaace, is very delicious. 

Ktdgeree .—Take any cooked fish, and pull it into small 
pieces, with a couple of forks; put them into a stew-pan 
vfch & lamp of butter. Boil some rice, and mix with it one 
« more hard-boiled eggs, chopped up. Season it with pep¬ 
per and salt, put it into a stew-pan with the fish, and 
enough milk to moisten the whole. When thoroughly 
bot serve. 

Bai fd 3f.t clerel .—Clean the fish, take out the roes, fill up 
the forcemeat, and sew up the slit. Flour and put them in 
» dbh, heads and tails alternately with the roes, and be¬ 
tween each layer put some little pieces of butter, and pep¬ 
per and salt. Bake for half an hour, and serve either with 
nelted or maitre-d’hotel sauce. 

Putted Trout —Clean, and tAke out the bones; pepper and 
sdt them, and, with a little herb seasoning, pack them fiat 
and tight into a potting-pot, with a little butter. Bake 
them for a quarter of an hour. Let them get perfectly 
cold, and then cover them with clarified butter. 

DESSERTS. 

Cherry Tee .—Stone two pounds of ripe cherries; bruise, 
*ad set them on the fire, with a little water and half a 
pound of sugar. When they have boiled, pass them through 
a hair sieve into an earthen pan. Pound a handful of the 
kernels; put them in a basin, with the juico of two lemons; 
add to the cherries one pound of sugar, and strain on them 
the bmon-juice and kernels. Mix the whole together, and 
put Into a sorbetiere with pounded Ice. Work the cherries 
op with it well, until it is set; then place it in glasses. 


Strawberry Jelly.—Boil two calvee’-feet five or six hours, 
in about three quarts of water; skim and strain. When 
cold, remove every particle of grease; clear one quart with 
the whites and shells of three or four eggs; add a quarter 
of a pound of augur, the strained juice of two or three 
lemons, a wineglassful of sherry, and one of maraschino. 
Let it simmer; skim, and para through a jelly-bag. If not 
quite stiff enough, add a little isinglass, dissolved in just 
enough water to cover it. Ornament the top of the mould 
with Borne very fine picked strawberries, and then alternate 
layers of jelly (nearly set) and strawberries; these not too 
close. Ice, if the weather be hot, ant^urn it out carefully. 

Rice Cream .—Put in a etew-pan four ounces of ground 
rice, two ounces of sugar, a few drops of the essence of 
almonds, or any other essence you choose, with two ounces 
of fresh butter; add a quart of milk. Boil from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, till it forms a smooth substance, though 
not .too thick ; then pour into a mould previously oiled, and 
serve when cold and well set. If the mould be dipped in 
warm water, the cream will turn out like a jelly. If no 
mould, put either in cups or a pie-dish. The rice bad bet¬ 
ter be done a little too much than underdoue. 

Strawberry Ice Cream .—Put some picked strawberries into 
a basin; sweeten with powdered sugar; add strawberry-jam 
equal in quantity to the fruit, the juice of two lemons, a 
small quantity of new milk, and a pint of cream. Mix, 
color with a little cochineal, and freeze. 

Pine-Apple Ice Cream.—Pound a new pine-apple up with 
plenty of powdered sugar; add the juice of one and a half 
lemons. Take a small quantity of new milk, one pint of 
cream. Mix well, and freeze. 


PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 

Cherry Jelly .—Remove the stones and stalks from two 
pounds of dark-red, fleshy cherries, and put the cherries 
into a basin. Pound the kernels, and squeeze the juico of 
four lemons through a tammy. Mash the cherries with a 
wooden spoon, adding half a pot of currant-jolly, then the 
kernels, and lastly, the lemon-juice, and mix all well to¬ 
gether. Boil and skim a pint of thick, clarified sugar and 
isinglass. Put the cherries into a jelly-bag, pour the sugar 
and isinglass over them, and run through till quite clear. 
Add more sugar, if not sweet enough, or moro lemon-juice, 
if acid be required. Wet the mould, place it in ice, and fill 
it with the jelly, not turning it out until tho last moment. 

Rkubarb Preserve .—To six pounds of rhubarb allow five 
pounds of sugar, one pound of figs, two ounces of candied 
lemon-peel cut fine. The sugar, peel, and figs, are to lay 
upon the cut rhubarb for a night. Boil all together one 
hour. It makes a delicious preserve, and will keep good 
for a year. 


BUMMER DRINKS. 

Ginger Beer .—One gallon of water, one pound of lump- 
sugar, one ounce of cream of tartar, one ounce of ginger, 
and one lemon. Pour the water, boiling, over the sugar, 
cream of tartar, and lemon; then bruise the ginger, and 
boil it in about a pint of water for a quarter of an houT; 
add it to tho liquor, and let it remain till nearly cold. Pnt 
a tablespoonful of yeast on a slice of bread, toasted; let it 
stand till the next morning, then take the yeast off, and 
pour the liquor into another vessel. Add the w'hite of an 
egg, well beaten, strain, and bottle it. In a few days It will 
be ready for use. 

Lemonade .—Roll tbo lemons on something hard, till they 
become soft. Grate the rinds, cut the lemons iu half, and 
squeeze them into a pitcher. Pour on the required quan¬ 
tity of water, and sweeten according to taste. The grated 
rinds, for the sake of their aroma, should also be added. 
After mixing thoroughly, set tho pitcher aside for half an 
hour; then strain the liquor through a jelly-stralucr, and 


put in the ice. 
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Elder Hum.—T o a gallon of elder-berries put an equal | 
quantity of water. Boil them about three-quarters of an 
hour, then strain clear off, pressing the berries a little. 
Then, to each gallon of liquor put four pounds of moi6t 
sugar. Boil it full half an hour, until the scum has done 
rising, with some ginger and cloves tied up in a pieco of 
muslin, then set to cool; and when nearly cold, put into 
it a yeast toast. Lot it work gently three days, then put 
it into the cask with some spice, as before. When the 
fermentation ceases, stop it close. Add some brandy, if 
you like. 


FASHIONS FOB JUNE. 

Fio. i.— House-Dress or Lioht-Blue Twilled Foulard.— 
The front of the skirt has three aprons of the silk, trimmed 
with duchess lace. The straight side-pieces, which are made 
to look as if buttoned on the drapery at tho back, and the 
body and sleeves, are trimmed with the same lace. 

Fio. ii. — Walking-Dress or Lilac and White Striped 
Batiste.—T he basque, waist, cuffs, and apron-front of the 
dress are made of a batiste with wider strips, whilst the sleeves 
and back of the skirt are of batisto with narrower stripes, 
but of the same color os the other. Wlxito straw bonnot, 
trimmed with lilac ribbon. 

Fio. in.—C arriaoe-Dre88 or Blue Silk. —The under¬ 
skirt has two flounces, edged with knife-plaiting. Tho 
opper-skirt is untrimmed, and gracefully draped a little 
longer on the right side, in front, and on the left side at tho 
back, and is caught under a wide bow of black gros grain 
ribbon. Tho coat-basque, which is open in front, and tho 
sleeves, are trimmed with black silk. White chip bonnet, 
trimmed with a white feather, and blue gauze on the out¬ 
side, and black velvet band and bow nnder tho brim. 

Fio. iv.—Walkino-Dress or Ecru Camel’s-IIaiii. —Both 
the skirt and apron over-dross aro trimmed with a plaiting 
of navy-bluo silk. The dolman is of black silk, richiy em¬ 
broidered, and trimmed with lace. 

Fio. v.—O utdoor Dress or Pink and White Striped 
Batiste. —Tho lower skirt has two plaited ruffles, headed 
by bias bands of the batisto. The over-dress is made bias 
in front, tied and draped rathor low at tho back, and is 
edged with white Hamburg embroidery. The jacket, basque, 
and sleeves, are trimmed to correspond, and aro ornamented 
with bows and ends of black velvet. Coarse whito satin hat, 
with a plaited straw edge, trimmed with roses and black 
velvet. 

Fio. vi.— Dress for the Country, or Toilh d’Alsace.— 
This material is of cotton, but has a feeling of silk finish. 
it is of blue and white plaid, with delicate lines of pink in¬ 
termixed. The over-skirt is finished with a bias band, 
edged with a row of white embroidery. The basque and 
sleeves correspond. 

Fio. vii.—House-Dress or Ecru Batiste, worn over a 

Brown 8ilk Skirt.- -The skirt has one knife-plaited ruffle, 

w ith two headed puffings above. The over-dress is quite 
deep in front, brought up rather high at tho back, in stiff 
plaits, and trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting of tho 
batiste. 

Fio. viii.—Black Silk Sleeveless Jacket, made quite 
long in front, and cut in a point, and trimmed with silk em¬ 
broidery, and edged with black lace. 

Fio ix.—Black Lace Mantilla, which crosses in front, 
and fits the figure closely. 

General Remarks.— \Ve give, also, a bountiful variety of 
things besides our dress patterns: a hat of gray straw, 
trimmed with cherries, for alittlogirl; child’e-drcss of whito 
nansook, trimmed with a plaiting, and white embroidery; 
a piquo coat, scalloped, and finished with braid; cuffs and 
pockets to correspond; a boy’s hat, of straw, trimmed with 
dark-blue ribbon; and two of the newest of tjje many now 


bonnets. The first is of gray straw, trimmed with pale- 
pink ribbon and small ostrich tip, having pink convolvuli and 
leaves in the lace; the other is of white straw, with a blue 
velvet face trimming, with the flowers and red and black 
fruit of the blackberry for the outside garniture. 

The dress with the waist and skirt cut in one, known 
under the various titles of Polonaise, Princess, and Ga- 
brielle, is very popular. But the cuirass waist divides the 
public favor. Still, the Princess is juBt now the rage in 
Paris. The dress is variously trimmed and draped, and as¬ 
sumes as many forms as the old tunic skirt. It is most 
; becoming to a fine figure. The cuirass waist is now fre¬ 
quently mado more in tho Jacket shape, (os in our fifth 
figure, in tho fashion-plate,) instead of straight all around, 
as earlier in the season. This is more becoming, except to 
very slight figures. 

Percales, Batistes, Madras, and Toils d’Alsace, are 
all so beautiful this year, that they aro universally worn by 
young and old. Stripos aro moro popular than plaids, 
though some of tho latter are so beautiful, that one has to 
purchase them in spite of the stylo being older than the 
stripos. 

The Centennial Tear has caused fichus, small shawls, 
carelessly tied in front, and capes of various designs, to bo 
very popular for more dressy occasions. 

As tho warm w’eather has come, wo see fewer Sacques, 
Dolmans, otc. They are laid aside, to be resumed on the 
first cool day. 

Ecru Lace is used on all articles of drees, and Ecrn 
Batisto is also used for collars, handkerchiefs, ties, etc. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Dress for a Little Boy.— The wholo sailor suit 
is of buff linen, with tho stripes down the side of tho trou¬ 
sers; tho cuffs, collar, etc., all of corded red; the sash is 
of silk of the same color. Sailor’s straw hat, with blue 
ribbon. 

Fio. ii.—Dress for a Little Girl.— Tho skirt, vest, and 
jacket, are of light gray pique, embroidered in gray linen 
braid, and edged w ith whito embroidery. On tho shoulders 
and at tho neck are knots of black velvet ribbon, Black 
velvet ribbon also ties tho hair. 2 

Fio. hi.—Child's Coat or White Pique, richly braided. 
It has a deep, round capo, also braided. 


NOTICES. 

In Remitting, for “Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of y»ur letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-offico order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot bo had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting tho exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Bo particular to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No 30G Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

dSF’ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom ho is responsible. 

dE®- When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-oflfico it was received, as well as tho one it 
is to be gent to in future. 

Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
muBt keep copies of them. Wo do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

No subscription received, at club prices, for less th.n 
a year. Club subscribers must begin w ith either tho January 
or the July number. 

#*T Back numbers for 1873,1874, and 1875, may be 
of tho principal agents, or of tho publisher. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Vol. L X X. 


PHILADELPHIA, ,JULY, 1 876. 


No. 1. 


THE CENTENNIAL IN PEN AND PENCIL.—No. IV. 


BY HENRY J. VERNON. 



s our initial let¬ 
ter, this month, we 
give an engraving 
of the north door 
of Independence 
Hall, os it looked 
on July 4th, 1776. 
Congress has brok¬ 
en up, for the day, 
and the members 
arc leaving. While 
the Declaration is 
being proclaimed 
from the southern 
window, to the 
crowds assembled 
in Independence 
Square, as descri¬ 
bed in our Febru- 

JULY 4«h, 177*. “7 nUmb0r > 0,16 

f the members is announcing it to the group 
Heeled on the pavement in Chestnut street, 
l he original Declaration, engrossed on parch- 
ont. and signed by the members, is now on ex- 
tion in Independence Hall. It was brought 
Philadelphia, from Washington, early in May, 
in charge of a special courier, and will remain 
until the Centennial Exhibition is over. No one, 
:• suppose, who comes up to this great World's 
ur, will fail to go to Independence Hall, and 
:tie reverently on this precious document. The 
it of the Declaration is as fVesh almost as on 
day it was written; but many of the signa¬ 
ls are nearly illegible. This, however, is not 
■uirely the result of ago. Some years ago, in 
•Mere to secur a fac-simile copy, certain persons 

t allowed to make transfers of the signatures, 
the work being badly done, many of the sig- 
itjres were irretrievably iiyured, by acids, 
imong them that of John Hancock. 

ear last number we gave illustrations of the 


i 


cottages erected by the English Government, oj. 
the Japanese house, of the Swedish school-house, 
and of several of the buildings put up by the dif¬ 
ferent States and foreign nations. We finish, 
this month, our illustrations of these. In the 
Main Building, many of the nations, in the 
spaces set apart for them, have erected pavi¬ 
lions, so called, in which to display their goods. 
Of these the most noticeable is that of Brazil, of 
which we give an engraving. This pavilion cost 
thirty thousand dollars, and is a triumph of bril¬ 
liant color and ornamentation. Spain has also 
erected a very showy pavilion ; so, likewise, has 
Egypt. Norway has erected one, so light and 
airy, that it might, at first, be thought some fairy 



ARKANSAS STATE BUILDING. 


structure. In all these pavilions, as in the 
buildings outside, there is great diversity of 
taste. The goods are generally displayed in 
handsome show-cases, sometimes of walnut, but 
often of cherry stained to resemble ebony, and 
picked out with gold. The French particularly 
affect the latter. But nearly all the American 
show-cases are of walnut, and are, if anything, 

°3 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE BUILDING, 
handsomer than the ebony ones. To describe 
the beautiful things, on exhibition, in these show¬ 
cases, would require volumes. 

Machinery Hall and Agricultural Hall, are 
also crowded with articles, but as the exhibits in 
these places have but a secondary interest to 
ladies, we pass them by. Horticultural Hall 
grows more beautiful daily, or rather the plants 
in, and about it do. Days might be spent profit¬ 
ably in studying the almost infinite variety of 
Sowers of every description there. In the May 
number we gave a full-page illustration of Horti¬ 
cultural Hall, and need not, therefore, repeat it 
now. The various tropical, and other plants, 
sheltered under its glass canopies, cannot be de¬ 
scribed in words, nor even pictured, intelligently, 
by any illustrations we could give, as their beauty 
depends so much more on color than on form. 



DELAWARE STATE BUILDING. 


That portion of the Exhibition which will most 
interest persons of taste, is the collection of pic¬ 
tures in Memorial Hall and its annexes. No ex¬ 
hibition of paintings, at all comparable in num¬ 
bers or excellence, will probably occur, in this 1 


country, within a lifetime of any person now | 
living. Take the English art-department as an 
example. The manager of this department, him¬ 
self an artist of merit, has said that never before 
has he seen so many first-class English pictures 
on exhibition together. The writer of this has 
been present at several Royal Academy exhi¬ 
bitions in London, and has visited private and 
public galleries in England without number; and 
can bear witness to the same effect. Of the three 
hundred and odd pictures, on the walls, most of 
them are first-class, and none are inferior. A 
generation may pass before, even in England, a 
collection can be made again, so fairly and fully 
representing the English school of art. Nor is 
the display confined to the pictures of living 
artists. The Royal Academy, the Queen herself, ! 



KANSAS STATE BUILDING, 
and private individuals, with a liberality that 
can only be appreciated when the risk run is 
taken into consideration, have contributed numer¬ 
ous paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains¬ 
borough, Constable, Landseer, and other deceas¬ 
ed artists. Of living painters there are first-olass 
works by Millais, Leighton, Alma Tadema, Firth, 
Pettie, etc., etc. Gibson’s Venus, one of the love¬ 
liest of modern statues, is also here. 

Differing from the English school of art is the 
.French. In technical execution, no school ex¬ 
ists, no school ever has existed, surpassing this. 
But in the lighter qualities of art, in imagina¬ 
tion at least, the existing French school is com¬ 
paratively deficient. It was not so thirty or 
forty years ago. Ary Schaeffer, though a German 
by descent, belonged really to the French school 
of art. In technical execution he was deficient, 
but not so in ideality and suggestiveness. Now 
it is these latter qualities that give a picture its 
hold on posterity. Witness the “Transfigura¬ 
tion” and “ Sistine Madonna” by Raphael, or 
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PENNSYLVANIA 8TATE BUILDING, 
the “ Last Sacrament of St. Jerome” by Domini- 
cheno. A picture, that appeals to the imagina¬ 
tion, even if its technical treatment is inferior, 
will live, when one without suggestiveness, but 
infinitely better treated technically, will sink into 
comparative obscurity. Ary Schaeffer’s “ Fran¬ 
cesca di Rimini” now owned by Sir Richard Wal¬ 
lace, has this ideal quality. Paul de la Roche 
also had imagination, though in a less degree 
than Ary Schaeffer; but his technical skill was 
far greater. His “ Good Friday” is an example. 
But the present popular French school is utterly 
materialistic, almost entirely without imagination, 
literally of the “ earth, earthy.” Take its greatest 
exemplar, Meissoinier, whose pictures bring such 
enormous prices. With the exception of his 



NEW YORK STATE BUILDING. 

«* Napoleon in 1814,” and possibly his ** 1807,” 
his works are without imagination ; and yet the 
late A. T. Stewart paid the fabulous price of 
sixty thousand dollars for the “ 1807.” 


The pictures of Fortuny and his school excel 
in color, but they do not appeal to man’s higher 
qualities either. At Dresden, you walk through 
gallery after gallery of pictures of the Dutch 
school, the school of Teniers, Ostade, etc, with 
just the Bame wonderful technical execution as 
the French school of to-day, and with precisely 
the same absence of ideality. What makes the 
French school of to-day so popular is a material¬ 
istic age, the fact that the greatest fortunes are in 
the possession of merely practical intellects, and 
a notion that to own a picture is to be proved a 
man of taste. The same things made the Dutch 
school, so called, equally popular in the seven¬ 
teenth. 

These same causes, too, are bringing the Dutch 
school, so long comparatively neglected, once 
more to the front; and one is not surprised, 
therefore, to hear of a Teniers, and others of 
that school, bringing twenty thousand dollars 
| each, as they did a few weeks ago. Of course, 

| when an artist has both imagination and great 
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technical skill, he takes rank in the highest class 
of all. Raphael, at his best, did this. So did 
Titian. So Dominicheno. So others of the great 
old masters. There are no great old masters at 
the Centennial; but a walk through the English, 
French, Belgian, German, Scandinavian, Italian, 
and Spanish galleries there, will enable any one 
to test the canons of art here laid down, and will 
greatly advance the art education of the visitor. 

To sum up the Exhibition. There has never 
been any World’s Fair in which the material arts 
have been so well represented. And in these, 
the United States, on the whole, take the lead. 
The American machinery very far surpasses, both 
in quantity and in merit, that of any other na¬ 
tion. It is greatly to be regretted that there is 
no one of Mr. Story’s stAtues on exhibition, for 
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GERMAN EMPIRE. 

he is not only an American, but indisputably the 
first of living sculptors. For in all that relates to 
the arts, this country, we regret to say, seems 
behind several others. Our pictures, and statues, 
and Cer&mio ware, even the s finer kinds of house¬ 
hold furniture are, as seen here, and as a rule, 
only second-rate. There is one exception to this. 
The American silver ware, and the better kinds of 
plated ware, excel, perhaps, all others. One of 
the most wholesome results of this Exhibition 



BRAZILIAN EMPIRE. 


will be, we trust, to open our eyes to our de¬ 
ficiencies, and by improving the popular taste, 
and stimulatiug our artisans to emulation, to 
raise the character of all manufactures in which 
we are behind hand. Recognizing this inferi¬ 
ority, a number of public-spirited citizens of 
Philadelphia have subscribed to found an Art- 
Museum in this city, somewhat similar to the 
institution in London, known as the Kensington 
Museum, which has done so much to elevate the 
industrial tastes of England and open up for her 


new markets. They have already purchased some 
of the best specimens in the Exhibition, as mo¬ 
dels, and will, doubtless, buy more, so that this 
World’s Fair will continue to do good, even after 
its doors are closed forever. 

The English department is particularly strong 
in porcelain, pottery, tiles, etc. One pair of 
vases alone sold for three thousand dollars. 



INDIANA STATE BUILDING. 


There are plates on exhibition worth five hun¬ 
dred and fifty dollars a dozen. These seem en¬ 
ormous prices. But it must be remembered that 
they represent months of labor, and exceptional 
artistic skill. The French, however, press close 
on the English in the manufacture of fine por¬ 
celain. There is a dessert service, made for St. 
Petersburg, in the French department, which 



ILLINOIS STATE BUILDING. 


cost five thousand dollars in gold. Of course, 
things like these are only for the very rich. But 
“ a cat may look at a king,” and we have found 
great pleasure in seeing this beautiful china, even 
though too poor to buy even the least bit of it. 
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THE UNCEREMONIOUS VISITOR. 


si 


BY MBS. J. B. M'OONAUOHT. 


Dob’t come down, Mrs. Alton: it is only me,” 
said an early afternoon visitor, to her near neigh* 
bor, as she called to her, when ascending the back 
stairs of her dwelling. “ I told Jane not to trou¬ 
ble you,” she went on, as she coolly entered the 
room, where the other was dressing for the after¬ 
noon. “I always do dislike to make people 
trouble. I shall never stand on ceremony with 
you. I would just as leave sit here as in the 
parlor.” 

As she spoke, she settled herself comfortably 
in an easy-chair, taking a sharp survey of the 
room at the same time. 

Mrs. Allen’s cheek flushed as she saw her visi¬ 
tor’s glance rest on the tumbled work-table, and 
a shawl and dress thrown over the foot of the 
bed. She was painfally conscious of the fact, 
that she had been too harried, all the morning, 
to sweep and dust the apartment; and she knew 
full well that her unceremonious visitor was 
taking note of all these things. 

u Why, I did not hear you ring at all, Mrs. 
Dawson,” she said. 

“ Oh, I just ran in at the kitchen-door. I didn’t 
want to startle you, by ringing the front-door 
bell, making you think some company was com¬ 
ing. You know 1 am not company at all. I 
never wish you to stand on the slightest ceremony 
with me. I never do with people I like.” 

Poor Mrs. Allen reflected, with growing nerv¬ 
ousness, that Jane’s dishes were most likely un¬ 
washed, and that the kitchen was anything but 
“ set to rights.” But there was no help for it. 
So she proceeded to put up her hair as best «ke 
could, with such a keen pair of eyes watching her. 

“ Your hair is getting very thin on the top, 
isn’t it ?” said her unceremonious visitor. “ But 
that little lace affair hides it pretty well. It seems 
to me your complexion is redder than it used to 
be. Perhaps you eat too much meat, or, maybe, 
you put something on your face when you go out. 
So many do. Is this your box of perfumery?” 
and she opened a little casket on the bureau. 
“ Why, no, it is your jewelry-box. May I look 
it over?” 

** There is not much to see, I assure you,” said 
the other, in vexation, as she cast her eye over 
the bureau, to see what article there was the 
visitor was next likely to pounce upon. She 
slipped a little letter-case slyly into a drawer, 
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for fear her unceremonious caller should take a 
notion to read her correspondence. 

The pieces of simple jewelry did not detain or 
interest Mrs. Dawson long. She next adroitly 
turned the conversation on houses, and the in¬ 
convenience of some clothes-presses. 

“Now this one of yours,” she remarked, as 
she Bwung open the door, and took a look up and 
down at the dresses hanging there, “ is just about 
the right sixe. Dear me, how frayed your black 
silk is getting around the bottom. Oh 1 that is 
your band-bax. May I take a look at your new 
hat? I want to see how it is trimmed ?” 

Now the hat was of home construction, and 
much pieced out; and though it looked very re¬ 
spectable, when worn, it would hardly bear too 
close an inspection. 

Mrs. Allen, more and more vexed, every mo¬ 
ment, made all the haste she could, and at last 
was ready to go down stairs, feeling that she had 
been pretty thoroughly inspected, so far at least, 
as her toilet was concerned. The other stopped 
at the mantle a moment, to saturate her hand- 
kerchief with some very choice Cologne water, 
and then, taking a parting glance at the room, 
reluctantly went down to the parlor. 

Poor little Charley had, unluckily, set his box 
of cream candies, which Uncle George had sent 
him, upon the parlor table, for safe-keeping. 
The little fellow had saved them carefully, in 
order to show them to a little friend, who was 
coming on Saturday, and with whom he delighted 
to share all his good things. He had only tasted 
of two or three of the smallest, so choice was he 
of them. Mrs. Dawson’s fingers were on the 
lid in half a minute, and, one after another, 
the sweets disappeared, in a way that would 
have filled little Charley’s heart with dismay, 
and his eyes with tears, if he had not been tak¬ 
ing his comfortable afternoon nap up stairs. 

How I hope he will not wake up.” thought 
the mother, nervously listening for any sound 
up stairs. 8he knew how the child’s heart was 
set on his little treasures, and how bitter would 
be his disappointment at having his stores rifled 
in this way. Mrs. Dawson did not allow her 
delicacy to stand in her way, but kept on until 
the box was nearly empty. She picked the 
prettiest and nicest, too, making many com¬ 
ments on their excellence. 
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A messenger at this moment came to the door, 
with a basket that Mr. Allen had sent home. 
Mrs. Dawson was in the kitchen to attend to it 
about as soon as Mrs. Allen. 

“ A box of early strawberries!” cried the yisi- 
tor. “ Dear me, what extravagance! Fresh let¬ 
tuce and radishes, too l Why, I am almost temp¬ 
ted to stay and take tea with you.” 

And she did stay, taking quite the lion’s share 
of all these delicacies, and making the poor, 
wearied, nervous, hostess a world of additional 


trouble and anxiety. Not the least of these 
anxieties was the fear that she would make a 
regular thing of “ dropping in,” in this uncere¬ 
monious way. 

The long day came to an end at length, and 
that tiresome visitor went her way, to inflict a 
call on some one else, before she returned home, 
and tell all she had seen at Mrs. Allen’s. 

There are a great many pests in society, 
but few that compare with an unceremonious 
visitor. 


CENTENNIAL TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON. 

BT GEORGE P. SMOOTE. 


A thousand names around our country’s birth, 

In high historic glow their fame combine *, 

But one there is of moat exalted worth, 

Whose fragrant lustre seems almost divine. 

That name remains distinct, apart, and high; 

Not comet-like, distilling baneful blights, 

But, throned forever up in glory’s sky, 

It shines a fixed star with its satellites. 

When war Us horrors o’er our country cast; 

When freedom dear with blood and life was bought; 
For us, through want, and pain, and wintry blast, 

And lying envy, and defeat, he fought. 

Amid the blood-red storm of battle leading, 

With one high purpose filling all his soul. 

He braved each peril, hero-like, unheeding, 

Until he stood triumphant at the goal! 

But his transcendant triumph was not won, 

That he might wear a crown, a sceptre hold; 

For liberty his noble deeds were done, 

For liberty his tide of victory rolled: 

When rescued liberty in safety breathed. 

He straightway folded every standard-sheet, 

His flashing brand of war forever sheathed, 

And calmly laid them at his country’s feet 


A high ambition that wrould not endure 
The aid of any thought or action wrong; 

Exalted wisdom, calm, serene, and pure; 

A fortitude sedate, self-poised, and strong, 

The glory which from stainless honor springs, 

A valor formed to dare and overcome, 

A soul proportioned for the grandest things— 

Of that uuequaied mao made up the sum! 

With dauntless soul, and with unshrinking hand, 
lie nobly wrought for us, our Hero-seer, 

And round him rose the pillars of the land! 

And now, In this, our first Centennial Year, 

With what full hearts, what patriotic lore, 

Our minds look through the past, upon the might 
With which he bravely lifted, far above 
Despotic hands, our country’s Dome of Light I 

His great example Jives in fame sublime, 

And, like an over-burning pharos, gleams 
In splendor by the storm-swept sea of Time, 

And on each nation’s Pilot throws its beams I 
With gratitude earth's noblest country owns, 

How much to him its life and freedom owe! 

No greater name is fonnd among earth's thrones, 
Nor with a brighter, earth’s long annals glow! 


UNITED FOREVER. 


BT ALBERT N. GOULD, M.D. 


In midnight dreams I see 
A little, angel’s hand 

Stretched over Death’s dark waters unto thee and me, 
From yonder heavenly land. 

“Come, father, mother! I have waited long, 

And waiting still, I stand, 

To welcome you where flowers never Side, 

And joyous meet you on the shining str&ad. 

Here we shall know and love each other, evermore; 
Death cannot break our re-united band. 

And golden links of love’s sweet chain!” 

Oh, happy shore! where, in my dreams, I see our Alta 
stand, 

And.beckon tame with his snow-white hand. 


Oh, best and dearest loved! Together will we walk Life’s 
Pathway—you and 11 
And live, and love, enjoy, and suffer here, 

Until life’s variod sky 

Grows pale and cold with evening mists end shadows I 
Together we will diol 

And when the flowers bloom, and sweet birds sing. 

And distant flowing streams make mournful melody, 
Together we will lie. 

Then we shall see our angel, fhee to face, 

And to our hearts the dear one press 1 
But here we miss the baby smiles and grace. 

And in oar midnight visions give the vain caress. 
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CICELY. 


BT JEAXIE 

CHAPTER I. 

Thjb keen November wind whistled up the 
path. The dead leaves whirled in little gusts 
under the eaves of the house, and rustled down 
from the old maples, upon the shining hair of a 
young girl, who stood leaning upon the gate. 

Presently, one of the lower windows was raised 
softly; a middle-aged woman, with a kind, homely 
face, looked out, and a crisp, but not unpleasing 
voice called, 

11 Miss Cicely !” 

41 Yes, Elisabeth.” 

“ Will you come in ? The mistress wants you. 
The post’s come, and she’s in a worrit.” 

Elizabeth ran up the path, as the woman was 
about to close the window, and asked, eagerly, 

“ Letters, did you say ? Any news from-” « 

4 ‘Hush, Miss Cicely 1 She might hear you. j 
Stop a bit, and I’ll open the door.” ! 

But Cicely stepped lightly over the low sill, ! 
and stood beside her. . j 

“ l was not gone veiy long, Elisabeth. Surely, 
she could not have missed me?” 

A quick, impatient ring of a bell from an¬ 
other room interrupted her, and pulling the 
last dead leaf from her hair, Cicely went down 
the hall. 

The house was a very old-fashioned one, with 
high, gabled windows, and wide, low rooms; a 
genuine New England homestead. Cicely passed 
the parlors and the “keeping-room,” and turn¬ 
ing down the hall of the west wing, knocked 
quietly at the door on the left. A voice from 
within bade her enter, and the young girl opened 
the door. 

The room was frimished with old and hand- \ 
some mahogany, and in the wide fire-place were 
andirons and fender of most antique pattern ; but 
the luxuriant lounging chairs, and satin-covered 
divan, seemed as out of place, with the haircloth 
covering, as the superb cashmere shawl, which 
the sole occupant of the apartment wore, as she 
sat in Btately grace near a secretary which was 
covered with letters and papers in much con¬ 
fusion. 

“ Where have you been, Cicely ?” 

The tone was frigid, but the cold, gray eyes 
lighted strangely as they fell on the sweet, fair 
face. 

“ Only to the Rectory, aunt. 


T. GOULD. 

out. but the children were so glad to see me, 
that I stayed.” 

“ What were you doing at the gate ? I sent 
Elisabeth to call you. You looked as if your 
thoughts were miles away.” 

“ So they wore,” said the girl, with a frank 
blush. “ I was wondering what the world could 
be, beyond that line of purple hills, which have 
been my boundary ever since I can remember.” 

“The bird is pluming its wings for flight,” 
murmured the elder woman, beneath her breath. 
“Cicely, come here. Take your stool. I want 
to look at you.” 

Wonderingly, the girl obeyed. What had come 
over Aunt Theodora this afternoon? For she 
put her hand under Cicely ’b chin, and studied 
every feature of the fair, lovely face, until the 
cheeks flushed roSy-red at her scrutiny. 

“Cicely,” dropping her hand, abruptly, “I 
have had a letter which concerns you.” 

“ Me?” Cicely said, in amazement. 

“ Yes, child. A letter from your mother’s 
brother, James Lichfield. Cicely, there are rnnny 
circumstances, connected with your family his¬ 
tory, which I have never told you; but, now 
that your eighteenth birth-day is post, I can 
keep silence no longer. Indeed, if I wished to 
forget that my claim upon you is uncertain, Mr. 
Lichfield’s letter is here as a reminder.” 

“ But, Aunt Theodora-” 

“ Hush!” Miss Cameron said, with a wave of 
her delicate hand. “ You already know that I 
am * aunt’ to you by courtesy and affection alone, 
j There is no tie of blood between us. You came 
to me when a very young child. Your mother 
was my deir and intimate friend, and she im¬ 
plored me, with almost her latest breath, to adopt 
you, and bring you up in a pure, homely, simple 
way. What the trials were that led your mother 
to this decision-” Miss Cameron’s voice fal¬ 

tered, and she paused a moment, “ there is no 
necessity for my entering upon. God knows 
that, fondly as I loved her, I was almost glad 
when her broken heart was at rest. She was so 
\ averse to have you exposed to the artificial glitter 
j and excitement in which most of her own life 
j had been spent, that she wished to make me 
your sole guardian. I objected. Your uncle had 
always been deeply attached to his sister, and I 


Mr. Payson was [ did not deem it either just or wise to cut you off 
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totally from family ties. Therefore it was arranged 
that, until you were eighteen, I should have the 
exclusive care of you; and, when you reached 
that age, you were to reside in your uncle’s 
family until you attained legal majority. Then, 
if still unmarried, you might select your place of 
residence with the Lichfields, or myself. And 
this letter, Cicely, tells me that your uncle ex¬ 
pects you to fulfill your part of the contract. He 
wishes you to join him in Washington as speedily 
as I can get you ready for what he terms ‘ the win¬ 
ter campaign.’ ” 

“ Washington !” Cicely said, in a slow, bewil¬ 
dered voice. 44 I go away from Westerly I Leave 
youf The dear old home! Oh, never! Aunt 
Theodora, don’t send me away. I did not mean 
what I said when I came in. If I did dream 
about the world that lies beyond the purple hills, 
I de not care for the reality ; to feel myself drift¬ 
ing out, helplessly, among relatives whom I never 
saw; who have never taken the pains to remem¬ 
ber me during the years of my childhood; to 
whom I owo nothing! My uncle may take my 
decision now. I will not go.” 

Miss Cameron laid her hand on the indignant 
girl’s head, and Cicely saw, to her infinite sur¬ 
prise, that her cold, gray eyes were full of tears. 

“ Child, I thank you. The years have not 
been without fruit. I have gained your love. 
But it is best and expedient that you should 
leave me; best for many reasons. And I am 
somewhat to blame. The Lichfields would have 
sent for you long ago, had I been witling to per¬ 
mit you to leave me. No, Cicely, you have no 
option in the matter. We must, for the present, 
be separated. But make me one promise,” and 
Miss Cameron’s voice sank to a husky whisper, 
44 for your angel mother’s sake; promise that, so 
far as woman can, you will return to me with 
the same pure, unsullied heart which you carry 
away.” 

44 I promise.” 

The clear, girlish voice uttered the words as 
solemnly as if they had been a vow; and, with a 
long-drawn sigh, Miss Cameron’s self-control gave 
way, and dropping back among the cushions of 
her chair, she wept bitterly. 

Cicely was terrified. She ventured to cling 
around Miss Cameron’s neck, whispering soft, 
loving words, and leaving tender kisses on lip 
and brow. It shocked the girl to see that proud, 
hMghty woman so unstrung, and she realized, 
for the first time, what the love had been that 
had eared for her all these years. 

44 Forgive me, Cicely,” said Miss Cameron, at 
last, regaining her composure. “ You are like 
you? mother. You put me strongly in mind of 


her to-night. And now, suppose we talk a little 
reasonably about the matter. Many girls would 
be only too proud of obtaining the entree to 
Washington circles with Mrs. John Lichfield.” 

“Proud!” sighed Cicely. Then, with a little 
more interest in her tone, 14 Has my uncle any 
children ?” 

44 Two daughters and a son. I have not seen 
the girls since they were very young; but I under¬ 
stand that they are great beauties, especially 
Agatha.” 

44 Agatha Lichfield! What a pretty name! 
And what is my other cousin called ?” 

44 Virginia. She is the eldest, although there 
is but little difference in the ages of the two girls. 
Agatha is probably twenty. Beverdon is the 
oldest child.” 

44 And my aunt?” 

A cloud passed over Miss Cameron’s face. 

44 Mrs. Lichfield and I are not friends,” she 
said, coldly. 44 She is a very popular woman in 
society, however. And, Cicely, your Uncle James 
is a man worthy of your affection.” 

A brisk knock interrupted them, and Eliza¬ 
beth asked whether her mistress would have 
candles, adding that tea was ready. 

44 And I am not,” cried Cicely, jumping up in 
dismay, and vanishing up stairs. 

She came down, presently, to find her aunt 
sitting behind the urn, in the dining-room, with 
Elizabeth standing by her chair, as usual. Cicely 
thought what a dear, quaint room it was, with 
its curiously-carved side-board, set into a niche 
made for it, its old-fashioned crimson curtains, 
and the claw-legged tables and sofH; and Bhe 
looked down at the blue Indian china, with shep¬ 
herds and their flocks wandering oddly over the 
plates, and felt tears rise in her eyes as she re¬ 
membered how she would miss all these familiar 
surroundings, in the strange new world whence 
she was going. But Miss Cameron exerted her¬ 
self to throw the conversation into channels that 
interested Cicely; and, before she had quite con¬ 
quered the home-sick feeling, the girl found her¬ 
self giving a bright description of the Rectoiy, 
and Bobby Payson’s mischievous ways. 

After tea was over, Miss Cameron, contrary 
to her usual custom, told Elizabeth to carry her 
candles into the east parlor, instead of the west 
one, where she usually sat in the evening. And 
when Cicely followed her, she found her aunt 
bending over a curious Indian cabinet, which 
she never remembered to have seen opened before. 

44 Cicely,” said Miss Cameron, with a slight 
smile, 44 has it occurred to you that for what your 
uncle calls a 4 winter campaign’ in Washington, 
some preparation will be necessary!” 
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“New dresses,” said Cicely, with a comical : 
face of dismay. “ I wonder what Mrs. Lich- i 
field will say to a toilet achieved in Westerly ?” 

“ Westerly l” Miss Cameron’s face was an < 
amused one. “ Mrs. Lichfield, in a note aocom- 1 
panying your uncle’s letter, begged me to per¬ 
mit her to order your wardrobe. It is a little 
soon for that,” drawing up her stately figure, as 
if about to confront the offending Mrs. Licfi- 1 
field. '* But, as I wisji your toilet at first to be 
of the most simple sort, 1 shall send several of 
these to New York, to be made for you.” 1 

As she spoke, she opened a drawer, and dis¬ 
closed to Cicely’s wondering eyes the most ex¬ 
quisite of India and French muslins, embroidered 
in white,silver, and gold; lovely, oriental-looking 
things, which would have driven a fashionable 
belle wild with envy. In another drawer was 
rare old lace, and quaint fans, the latter almost 
as valuable as the former; one fan, Miss Came¬ 
ron said, had been carried at the Court of Marie 
Antoinette by a fair ancestress of her own. The 
soft, delicate color flew into Cicely’s cheeks; she 
had all a girl’s pleasure in pretty things. 

“ It’s very much like a fairy-tale,” said she, 
“and you are the god-mother who dresses Cin¬ 
derella. Oh, Aunt Theodora 1 What splendid 
jewels!” 

Miss Cameron sighed, as she watched the eager 
fingers open case after case, for the old Indian 
cabinet held jewels fit for a princess. And, as 
she gazed at them, the scene faded, and she saw 
instead a tall form bending over a young and 
beautiful girl, on whose neck and arms gleamed 
costly gems; and she heard again the sweet, per¬ 
suasive accents which had made havoc of every 
hope she held most dear. 

“ I will not give you these, lest they carry ill- 
fortune with them,” Miss Cameron said, having 
fought with and conquered her emotion. “ But 
these pearls were mine before trouble came; 
take them, and be happy when you wear 
them.” 

As she looked up at the troubled face, a re¬ 
action of feeling passed over Cicely, and kneel¬ 
ing down beside her, she said, softly, j 

“ I thank you, oh, a thousand times, but, in- ; 
deed, dear aunt, I would rather you took back. 
your gifts, and let me stay here with you. I will 
write to my uncle. I will tell him that my dear 
old home is dearer than any other can ever be ; 
that my strongest duty is to you. Aunt Theodora, 
do not send me away.” 

But Miss Cameron shook her head j that was 
decided already, she said. No wish of Cicely’s 
could alter it, and then she locked the cabinet, 
and bade Cicely bring the new book they were 


reading; and the evening passed away in the 
usual quiet, homely fashion. 

When ten o’clock struck, Elizabeth carried the 
candle to Miss Cameron’s bed-room, and, after 
Cicely had said good-night, the servant barred 
the shutters closely for the night. 

“ Miss Theodora, will you take the drops to¬ 
night?” she asked, uneasily, seeing her mis¬ 
tress’s pallid face and lips. 

“ Yes, Elizabeth ; double the quantity.” But 
Elizabeth did not obey; she poured out the usual 
dose. 

“ Ma’am,” said the woman, eyeing her, sadly, 
“ did you tell Miss Cicely all ?” 

“ Hush !” Miss Cameron waved her away, 
hastily: then added, 

“ She is too young, too innocent to be sadden¬ 
ed. It is enough that we must let her go.” 

“Where ?” 

“ To the Lichfields. They are in Washington 
this winter.” 

“ I thought she would have to go,” Elizabeth 
went on. “ Well, Miss Theodora, never worrit 
yourself. Miss Cicely has prayers to guard her 
that she knows naught about. God bless her 
pretty face I” And with a respectful good-night, 
the woman left the room. 

But, up stairs, with the blue velvet case of 
! pearls open before her* Cicely was building all 
| manner of girlish air-castles about the unknown 
world that lay outside of Westerly. She was 
only eighteen, and at that golden age we look at 
life through rose-colored spectacles; there were 
no doubled-down, sealed pages, in her calm past 
te throw their shadow into the fature. And, 
even then, the vision ended with a sigh, as she 
remembered her aunt’s solemn injunction, and, 
bowing her fair young head, Cicely murmured a 
petition, whose closing sentence fell softly from 
her sweet, innocent lips- 

“ And keep myself < unspotted from the 
world!’ ” 


CHAPTER II. 

Outside, the rain fell heavily and fast, with 
gusts and thuds against the panes ; inside, light, 
warmth, and the very air fragrant with flowers. 
The room was an octagon; one of those charming 
apartments which are neither too lai^e nor too 
small, something between a boudoir and a parlor. 
The hangings were crimson, of the softest, warm¬ 
est hue ; exquisite gem-pictures hung upon the 
walls; and, from a niche, made expressly for 
her, the lovely, laughing face of a marble Hebe 
looked down upon the luxurious room, as if 
fully satisfied with her surroundings. 

[ In a crimson velvet chair, against the deep 
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color of which her fair, white arms almost rivaled 
Hebe’s, sat Agatha Lichfield, and opposite her, 
leaning carelessly, with one hand upon the man¬ 
tel, stood Reginald Thayne. Only a man and a 
woman, yet each so superbly handsome, that they 
merit wore than a passing notice. 

Strangely enough, there was a certain simi¬ 
larity in their appearanoe. Both had the tall, 
lithe figures, fair hair, and snowy skin, which 
might almost be called the Scandinavian typo of 
beauty; but the hair which shone on Agatha 
Lichfield’s golden head took a tinge of brown 
with it as it waved above Thayne’s temples; and 
where bis eyes were the deepest shade of violet, 
hers were gray, a rare combination with her 
complexion and hair. The features of each were 
nearly faultless. The essential difference here 
lay in the mouth. His, with its clear-cut, deli¬ 
cate lips, cold, except when they flashed into a 
smile whose gentleness charmed you, was widely 
uulike the rose-bud mouth, with its soft, alluring, 
expression, most bewitching, perhaps, when in 
repose. In Reginald Thayne, the intellectual, 
spiritual part of his nature struck the gazer in¬ 
stantly. In Agatha, her beauty, her coloring, 
the exquisite grace and fascination of her every 
movement so enthralled the senses, that you 
were prone to invest such physical loveliness 
with every mental gift that nature could bestow. 
To-night she was in full evening toilet, and 
Thayne said to himself, admiringly, as he gazed 
down at her, that she was the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen, either in the old world 
or on this hemisphere. 

“Were you repenting your proposal?” said 
Agatha, presently, breaking the silence which 
had fallen between them. 

“It is extremely vexatious that the bill did 
not pass the House to-day. Papa is so annoyed. 
It prevents his leaving town, ho assures me. 
And there is Miss Cameron, evidently highly 
offended at the delay. Really, if you will make 
a sacrifice of yourself, as far os the Ray’s party 
is concerned, and go on to Now York as escort 
for my very troublesome cousin, papa will be in¬ 
finitely indebted, and I-” 

“ And you?” as she paused. 

“And I,” with a dazzling smile, “shall be 
terribly triale without you.” 

“Yet, seriously, Agatha, thcro is one member 
of your train whom I would like to see you dis¬ 
pense with.” 

“ I suppose you refer to the Count Agostini,” 
she said, coldly. “He is as much Virginia's 
adorer as mine.” 

“ I hardly thought you would condescend to 
quibble,” said Thayne. “Surely, you do not 


fancy I havo forgotten last spring, in Rome? 
Was it Virginia then?” 

“ You are cruel I” Agatha cried, passionately. 
“Cannot I know a moment's peace? Let me 
forget last year—if I can.” 

“ I must recall it sometimes,” he said, sadly. 
“But I want io caution you, not altogether for 
my sake, as you know. By the way, what is 
your cousin’s name, whom I am going to meet?” 

“ Fleming. Cicely Fleming. Pretty, is it not?” 

“Quaint, I think. Cicely!” musingly. “I’ll 
describe her for you, by instinct, shall I ? A 
tall, slender girl, with limpid gray eyes; not as 
dark as yours, Agatha. A character made up of 
negatives—not brilliant, not wise, not self-willed. 
A gentle creature, whose words are swayed by 
every passing wind. Have you any commands 
in New York ?” 

“ Bring me the loveliest bouquet you can find, 
for Thursday evening. There is a reception at 
Madame Roberts’s, and a dinner at the Lane’s.” 

“ Weil, good-by! Remember, I have warned 
you,” he said. So with a troubledsigh, Reginald 
Thayne took his leave of Agatha, and drove down 
to his rooms, at Wormley’s, where, after packing 
his valise, he started for New York. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Oh, it’s not to be wondered at, cara mia ,” said 
Agatha, folding her beautifiil white arms wearily 
above her head, as she lay back on her pillows. 
“ The only question, in my mind, is whether any 
desperately fast act, on my part, would set our 
coterie talking, or if I can go on doing as I like, 
and have my dear * five hundred' friends Bhrug 
their shoulders, and say, * It’s only Miss Lioh- 
field’s way.’ ” 

“But is it right?” asked Cicely’s low voice, 
as her pure, truthful eyes sought the drooping 
gray ones. 

Agatha shook her head impatiently, and Cicely, 
with a little sigh, went back to her seat, near 
the fire. 

Cicely had been in Washington for two months 
now, and her little bark may be said to be safely 
launched upon the uncertain waters of fashion¬ 
able life. Miss Cameron was right in affirming 
that many girls would be enchanted with the 
prospect of an introduction to society under Mrs. 
Lichfield's wing ; but this particular girl was too 
innocent and unsophisticated to realize how much 
of the attention paid her was due to the fact of 
her being Mr. Lichfield’s niece. As yet, the 
great brown eyes wore their look of childlike 
serenity; as yet the unworldly heart basked in 
the sunshine, and believed everybody to be as 
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good, kind, and affectionate, as the masks they 
wore. Fashionable young men, the jeuneese dorie , 
wse a singular species in Cicely’s eyes. They 
hovered about her, they sent bouquets, they com* 
plimented her, until her pussled face and won¬ 
dering eyes amused Reginald Thayne inexpres¬ 
sibly. (Seely had her favorites, however, let 
Agatha laugh at and rally her as she pleased. 
There was a courtly old general of engineers, a 
man who carried his simple faith in human nature 
written on his kindly, handsome face; a young 
boy, barely out of his teens, guarded by his 
papa, a grizzled dragon in the shape of an an. 
rient officer of marines, bat whom Cicely liked 
for his very freshness and boyishness. “ There 
was a breath of Westerly about Cecil Wyldrake,” 
she told Agatha. And then, best of all, there 
was Reginald Thayne. 

When Thayne had consented to go to New 
York, to oblige Mr. Lichfield, he had uttered a 
mental protest. This hero of mine was very 
much like the rest of his sex; the prospect of 
nine hours of uninterrupted tete-a-tete with a 
ray young girl, did not fill him with enthusiasm. 
Miss Cameron had given Cicely into his charge, 
with many injunctions to take care of her; and, 
to his surprise, Thayne found the task most 
agreeable. The charm of Cicely’s fresh ideas, 
the pleasure of seeing the great brown eyes 
light up with swift appreciation, proved very 
piquant* ; and, almost before he realized it, he 
was exerting himself to talk to this girl as he 
rarely did to any, save the few select literary 
friends of his own coterie; and, above all, the 
kindly, encouraging words with which he quieted 
her trembling, before meeting all the Lichfield’s, 
won their way to Cicely’s grateftil remembrance. 
She felt as if he was a friend in a strange land; 
in odd connecting-link with the old home-life. 

Cicely’s reception had not been unpleasant. 
After their lights, Mre. Lichfield and Virginia 
had been kind to her; but it was a kindness over 
which a thin coating of ice seemed to extend. 
Mre. Lichfield sighed a mental thanksgiving, as 
her eyes fell on the shy, lovely face of her niece, 
tnd decided that a winter under her guidance 
would improve her immensely; congratulating 
herself that Cicely’s beauty was of an entirely 
different order from her cousin’s. Virginia had 
given a few careless words and a formal kiss. 
It remained for Agatha and her father to welcome 
their kinswoman as she should be welcomed. 
There were tears in Mr. Lichfield’s dark eyes as 
be took the little creature into bis arms, while 
Agatha kissed and fondled her, and called her 
“MyLAdy Simplicity.” Cicely was entranced 
with Agatha’s beauty and graciousness, and sho 


wrote long letters to Miss Cameron, the whole 
burden of which was praise of this lovely new 
cousin. 

The two were much thrown together. Vir¬ 
ginia had her own set of friends, and was, more¬ 
over, too coldly selfish to exert herself for Cicely. 
Agatha had taken a strong fancy to her little 
cousin; perhaps Thayne’s warm admiration had 
made her curious to know what called it forth. 
So she took Cicely under her own particular 
wing, ordered the jeuneese doree to turn its atten¬ 
tion upon the debutant «, petted her, on account 
of her two year’s seniority, and laughed at her 
when Cicely asked grave questions as to the pro¬ 
priety of her actions. For Agatha Lichfield, 
with all her generous impulses, and a vein of 
higher qualities which might make her a true 
womanly woman, had been spoiled by education; 
and between a fast set of Americans abroad, and 
those faster still at home, the taint had spread. 
Flirting was a mild term as applied to Agatha’s 
operations. Other and plainer women, said that 
Miss Lichfield’s behaviour to men was simply 
outrageous; but whatever her own sex might 
say, men raved over her, even while the more 
cautious of them had been known to hint darkly 
that Miss Lichfield, in her reckless disregard of 
let convenances, was “going the pace, by Jove!” 

Among the crowd who followed Agatha, there 
was one man who had made himself peculiarly 
obnoxious to Cicely. 1 The Count D* Agostini, al¬ 
though not officially nonhected with the Italian 
legation, yet, from his aricient name and wealth, 
was able to identify himself with it to a consider¬ 
able degree, and had, in consequence, the entree 
to the most exclusive set in Washington. He 
was courted, too, although there was an unplea¬ 
sant scandal which had occurred in Rome, two 
winters before, wherein his name figured promi¬ 
nently, and he attached himself to the Lichfield’s, 
with Mrs. Lichfield’s apparent approbation. 

Cicely’s gentle remonstrance with her way¬ 
ward cousin had been called forth by the fact of 
that young lady’s having declined to dance the 
“ German” at a party the night previous, after 
which she retired into the semi-darkness of a 
small room, at the head of the stairs, with the 
Count in attendance. Cicely, who seldom joined 
in the genteel game of romps, styled by courtesy, 
the “ German,” had occupied a quiet nook in the 
hall, where Thayne entertained her charmingly. 
That is, it would have been charming, if she had 
not remarked the wandering gaze of her com¬ 
panion's eyes toward the room where Agatha 
sat, and once, when she made a laughing remark 
\ about her cousin’s propensity for flirting, he 
i had answered, very impatiently, for him, “ U 
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she would only have some discretion in her pas¬ 
time 1 I wonder if it be a sin to wish Agostini 
at the bottom of the Tiber?” 

And Cicely had spent a sleepless night, or 
rather morning, for it was a field-night for ball- 
goers, and they did not oome home early; and 
venturing, as already said, to remonstrate with 
Agatha, she found her gentle rebuke fell un¬ 
heeded. 

The winter was one of unusual gayety, even 
for Washington. Lent was to come in early, so 
ball after ball followed each other with bewil¬ 
dering rapidity. Cicely began to dread balls. 
Society was a weariness of the flesh to her. The 
pure, little spirit found nothing to lay hold of 
in this new world, which was so full of froth 
and glitter; there was nothing substantial about 
it; the pleasure was like fairy-gold; when she 
looked at it by the clear light of day, it turned 
to dead leaves, and she drooped a little; nothing 
was satisfying here. ! 

Kneeling, one rainy Sunday morning, in his pew 
at St John’s, Reginald Thayne’s ear caught a faint 
half-smothered sob behind him, and, raising his 
head quickly, he recognized the slender, girlish 
figure, and the little head crowned with chest¬ 
nut braids. But a pained look came into his 
eyes, as he detected a bright tear-drop on the 
velvet cover of Cioely’s prayer-book; and then, 
having looked long and steadily at the drooping 
head, he became aware of the sharp, penetrating 
gaze of Madam Randolph 1 * bright old eyes, and 
discretion warned him to join in the responses, 
and not investigate his neighbor’s doings. 

Madam Randolph, in whose pew Cicely sat, 
was one of the few people whom the young girl 
liked. She had been a beauty, and a bellt-teprit, 
and was still a power in society. No one in Wash¬ 
ington gave such richerchi dinners as Madam 
Randolph. Nobody dared to aspire to the style 
and elegance of her “ high teas.” As she sat 
in her drawing-room, like a queen surrounded 
by her courtiers, she was a splendid specimen 
of the ancien rtginU. And, strangely enough, no 
one ever came within reach of Madam Ran¬ 
dolph’s stately courtesy without feeling upon 
their very best behaviour; ihsjtunetse doree found 
themselves subdued when they came into her 
presenoe, and a quiet wave of her still shapely 
hand would awe the most noisy of them into 
respectful behaviour. Upon Cicely’s arrival in 
Washington, Madam Randolph’s coach had rum¬ 
bled up to the Lichfield’s door, and she had in¬ 
troduced herself as one of her mother’s friends, 
and proceeded to make herself as charming as 
she could be, which Cicely thought was very 
charming, indeed. 


Going down the aisle, after church, Thayne 
joined them. 

“ May I take you to your carriage ?” he asked 
Cicely. 

“ You may take me,” Madam Randolph said, 
smiling, for Thayne was one of her favorites, 
“ and I shall be glad to carry you home to dine 
with me. Cicely is under my charge for the day, 
and you shall entertain her for me, while I look 
after my English guests.” 

Madam’s English guests meant sundry mem¬ 
bers of the Joint High Commission, including 
the very highest joint of all, their chief—and 
Thayne knew it; but his immediate and pleased 
acceptance of the invitation was hardly owing 
to its titled attractions. And Cicely’s sober little 
face brightened. Even the rain-drops, patter¬ 
ing against the window-pane, did not sound half 
so dismal as they did two hours ago. 

The dinner was very stately, without being 
stiff, and Cioely found that an Earl is very much 
like other men, at least at a dinner-table. Their 
number was six. Beside the Earl and Thayne, 
there was a gentleman whom Madam called Sir 
Malcom, and a lady of uncertain age, named 
Miss Coyle. Sir Malcom sat next Cicely, and 
watched her every movement in a way that was 
almost annoying; and once, when Cicely blushed 
painfully under his gaze, he apologized by say¬ 
ing that she reminded him of some one whom 
he knew years ago. His whole manner was so 
odd that he almost frightened her, and she was 
by no means sorry when dinner was over, and 
Thayne joined her in the drawing-room. The 
house was a perfect old curiosity-shop, full of 
all sorts of rare and beautiful things ; and pre¬ 
sently Thayne asked to see a certain famous 
Guido, and Madam graciously bade Cicely show 
it to him. 


“ You are quite at home, here, my dear,” she 
said, tapping Cicely’s cheek, “and I am grow¬ 
ing too old a woman to play cioerone well.” 

“ Miss Cicely,” Thayne said, rather abruptly, 
as they seated themselves in a nook of the pio- 
ture-gailery where the Guido smiled serenely 
down at them from the carved frame, “ Miss 
Cicely, you do not know how surprised I was at 
seeing you at church this morning. What busi- 
; ness have you to be out in to-day’s storm?” 

“ Business?” she asked, soberly. “Only the 
business of spending Sunday as one ought, I 
suppose.” 

He gave her a quick, appreciative glance. 

“Right,” he said, softly. “But how many 
women are there in Vanity Fair who remember 
that Sunday brings any duty with it ? Miss 
Cicely, this atmosphere does not suit you, and, 
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pardon me, it is a mystery to me bow you ever 
selected it.” 

Cicely’s head went down. She had a swift 
battle with her tears, as she answered, 

“ David’s lament has been echoing in.my ears j 
all day, ‘ Woe is me that I am constrained to 
dwell among the tents of Kedar! Do you care 
to know how and why I came ?” 

Thayne’s answer was not given in words, but 
a glance at his face convinced her that she 
was understood; and, without further preamble, 
Cicely told him her little history. It moved 
Thayne deeply. This brown-eyed girl touched 
the higher, purer part of the man’s being, as 
no other hand had done; and as he looked at 
the sorrowful face and bent head, he said to him¬ 
self, as a great poet has said before him, “ I 
should paint her, unaware, with a halo round 
her hair.” 

“My dear little child,” Thayne answered, 
speaking aloud, and he had an insane impulse 
to take Cicely up in his arms then and there, mid 
comfort her. “ My dear little child, don’t trou¬ 
ble yourself so. Surely the pitfalls of Vanity 
Fair cannot prove snares for ypu while you have 
the best Helper.” 

If Gicely had not known before, she felt then 
that this man was striving to tread the same path 
as herself, and that out of the folly and sin of the 
world he yearned for holier things. A long 
pause fell between them; and when, at last, 
Thayne broke it, it was to talk as he had never 
spoken before, save to the angel-mother, with 
whom, from that moment, he associated Cicely in 
his thoughts. 

It was a sudden deeoent into this work-a-day 
world, when Madame Randolph came upon them 
in the gathering twilight, and announced that the 
Lichfield carriage had come for Cicely. Madam 
was full of a new idea, which she speedily con¬ 


fided to her young guests. This was neither 
more nor less than a project of a grand ball, a 
bal masque, which she purposed to give on Mardi 
Gras, and, as she smilingly said, for Cicely’s 
benefit. Poor little Cicely was somewhat op¬ 
pressed with her weight of obligation, and the 
vague idea which a bal masque conveyed to her 
unsophisticated mind; but she uttered gentle 
thanks, which madam saw were sincere; and, 
being such, the old lady was gratified. 

Thayne intended to escort Cicely to her car¬ 
riage, but, somewhat to his surprise, and more 
to Cicely’s, Sir Malcom stood iu the way; so, 
Thayne bade his hostess good-morning, and went 
down “H” street as the carriage whirled Cicely 
up Vermont Avenue. But Sir Malcom went 
back to the library, where Madame Randolph 
sat, alone. 

“ Well ?” said the old lady, quietly. 

“She is very lovely,” he said, answering the 
unspoken thought; “ but it is a loveliness which 
smites me to the heart. How can I ever undo 
the evil of the past ?” 

“ The dead are at peace,” she answered, sol¬ 
emnly. “But have you not a duty to the living, 
and that not to Cioely alone ?” 

The blood rushed painfully into his bronzed 
face. 

“ You do not think thfrt possible?” 

“ Why not ?” said madam, gently. “ My friend, 
I can only say—try.” 

“ I will.” 

He spoke with sudden enthusiasm as he raised 
the kind old hand to his lips. But a hot tear¬ 
drop fell on it, and, keen as Madam's ears were, 
! she had to strain them to catch the husky mur- 
| mur below his breath. 

| “ 1 do not deserve success,” were his words. 

“ God help me to repair the sins of my youth 1” 

‘ (to be concluded.) 


TWILIGHT. 

BT J. A. CLARK. 


Th* twilight Is slowly creeping 
Across the western sky; 

The winds and the waves are sleeping, 
And silent night draws nigh. 

Old faces look through the shadows, 
And gather, one by one, 

Aronnd me, In tender silence. 

Like children at set of sun. 

I can almost hear their voice* 

Speak to my waiting ear, 

Sweet words of love and friendship, 

In tones of love and cheer. 


And can Almost feel the presnire 
Of that soft and gentle hand, 

That would guide me through the shadows 
To the blessed Better Land. 

Thus the night comes down with blessing, 
And the voices of the past 

Bid me wait, In bopefnl patience, 

For the rest that comes at last; 

For the rest that Is Eternal, 

For the day that knows no night; 

Where no sorrow is, nor sadness— 

In that, land where all is light. 
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MY' OLD POINT LACE. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Thebe is nothing which gives one such ft com¬ 
fortable feeling of confidence and self-respect, 
as the consciousness of being well-dressed. 

I was dreadfully shabby that morning. My 
best cashmere was worn and rusty, my gloves 
were out at the fingers, and my bonnet not in 
the fashion. All the same, go out I must, the 
need was imperative. 

I was going to sell my old point-lace I Poor 
mamma began to cry, as soon as I took it out. 
It was rare old lace, fine as gossamer, and rich 
as cream, and worth, I can’t tell how many times 
its weight in gold. Mamma’s great, great grand¬ 
mother wore it on her marriage-robes, when she 
wedded a titled Englishman. 

I always kept it wrapt in silver tissue, in a 
carved, Indian box, that had a curious smell of 
amber and camphor-wood. Papa brought me 
the box for a birth-day gift, when he came home 
from Calcutta, and it was full to the brim with 
jewels. 

Ah, me, such jewels as they were, too ! Great, 
luminous diamonds, like globes of light, rosy ru¬ 
bies, sparkling emeralds, and “ropes of pearls.’* 

They were all gone now ; I hadn’t so much as 
a stone left, nothing but one plain ring, and that 
will go with me to my grave. It was Carroll’s 
ring, you see, and I couldn’t bear to part with 
it, though I let all the rest go willingly enough. 

I'll tell you how it was. I was engaged to 
Carroll. We met, one summer, in Switzerland, 
and, somehow, we seemed to like each other 
from the first. Carroll was very rich, and came 
of one of the first families; so papa made no ob¬ 
jection. Mamma demurred a little, because, 
having given me the treasurd old point lace to 
garnish my bridal robes, she had set her heart 
on seeing me win a title. And, sure enough, I 
did have one chance, the autumn we spent in 
England. Sir Humphrey Dawes, of Malvern 
Grange, asked me to be his wife; and mamma 
actually did her best to make me accept him, 
and he a rusty, crusty old bachelor, old enough 
to be my father. 

I let the title go, and accepted Carroll, and 
our marriage-day was appointed for the ensuing 
spring. We came home, and Carroll went off on 
some diplomatic mission to Austria. 

Dear me, how happy those days must have 
been ! I did not seem to realize il at the time— 
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one never does. A thing has to slip through 
our fingers before we are sensible of its full 
value. 

We were so rich 1 Mamma was a veritable 
queen in her gay, grand little world. Whatever 
we cared to have was ours for the asking. And 
I was so supremely blest in Carroll’s love. 
Every week brought me his letters, and my 
bridal robes were ordered, and my bridal day 
was drawing near. 

“ There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip!” The slip whioh dashed asids my cup of 
bliss, came in the shape of a great finanrial 
crash, which shook the country. With scores of 
others, papa was ruined, and being a man of fine 
honor, everything went to settle his liabilities. 
Houses, and horses, and carriages, and plate, and 
jewels 1 We were left as poor as the poorest of 
onr servants; and one little month after, papa 
went too 1 

Mamma had reigned queen, as I have said, 
and she could not bear to abdicate her throne, 
and clamber up to the roof of a tenement, and 
sew for bread, under the very eyes of the people 
who had worshipped her; so we turned our 
backs on papa’s grave, and came here. 

“My dear,” she said, “don’t leave a trace 
by which we may be found. You couldn’t ex¬ 
pect Carroll Ross ever to think of you again. 
Under the circumstances such a thing is out of 
the question; write, and release him from his 
engagement, and spare yourself humiliation by 
never letting him hear from you again.” 

Mamma was a wise woman, so 1 hearkened to 
her advice, and we dropped out of our old life, 
as a meteor drops out of a summer sky. 

But 1 kept the old point lace. And that morn¬ 
ing, as I unfolded it, poor mamma began to sob, 

“ Oh, Val, don’t 1 You’ll break my heart! To 
think how long it has been in my family! And 
my great, great grandmother was married in it, 
and she married a title, as you might have done, 
if you’d hearkened to me. You ought to have 
some consideration for your poor mother I” 

“ I have,” I replied, “ I can’t ’see you lack 
the few little comforts you need, mamma. The 
old point must go !” 

I put it in my pocket, and donned my old- 
fashioned bonnet. 

“ Oh, Val, you surely won’t go out in that 
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shabby way! Only look at yonr dress, it is 
quite rusty; and your gloves are worn out. My 
dear, you surely know that no well-bred woman 
ever wears untidy gloves.” 

I knew it. But how was I to help it? We 
hadn’t the price of a pair of gloves in the world. 

I kissed poor mamma good-by, and went on my 
errand. 

My way ran through the whole length of the 
town to a sort of pawnbroker’s establishment, 
in an obscure street. 

It was mid May-time. The sun shone brightly, 
the sky was like sapphire, and in every door- 
yard there was an odor of early roses and lilac- 
bloom that carried my heart away back into the 
half-forgotten morning of childhood. Little birds 
fluttered and chirped amid the green maple-leaves, 
and on a bit of common just without the town, 
the bleating of lambs* the tinkle of cattle-bells, 
and the voices of happy children made pleasant 
music. 

How they thrill us, these potent sights, and 
fragrances, and voices of Nature 1 1 forgot my 

shabby apparel. I forgot all my heartache and 
trouble, and, before I knew it, my eyes were 
blinded by tears, not tears of sorrow, but drops 
of pure delight, bright as the May-dew that glis¬ 
tens in the early dawn. 

A passer-by gave me a rude jostle, and, com¬ 
ing to my senses with a start, I drew out my 
handkerchief in great haste, cleared my vision, 
and hurried on my way. 

Reaching the shop of the dealer, my heart 
ached with a bitter pain. I had been ever so 
brave with mamma; nevertheless, it went hard 
with me to sell the old point. It was such rare 
old lace, and it had been intended for my mar¬ 
riage robes. I hated to see it go into that dingy 
den for a few paltry coins. 

And I suppose, underlying all my love for the 
old heir-loom lace, was the shadow of a hope 
that some day Carroll would find me, and I 
should want it. I was not conscious of any such 
hope; still I think it lived in the depths of my 
heart; for love that is true is allied to hope, and 
both are eternal. 

But my need was imperative! What a pitiful 
thing it is, that lack of daily bread is a some¬ 
thing to which every other need in life must suo- 
sumb. We may starve our souls, and live, but 
never our bodies. The dear old point had to go. 
I choked down my heartache, and entered the 
shop. 

“ Do you wish to purchase some very valuable 
old point lace, sir?” 

The pawnbroker’s eyes began to glow like fire¬ 
flies on a rainy night. 


“ Old Point lace! A very unsaleable article, 
madam ; one we doli. care to invest in. How¬ 
ever, let’s have a look at it.” 

I put my hand in my pocket, and found that 
my old point was gone! 

Any one of you, who have ever seen your for¬ 
lorn hope drift away, can imagine what I felt. 

44 I’ve lost it 1” I gasped, and hurried out of 
the shop. 

On the door-step a gentleman confronted 
me, a package, wrapped in silver tissue, in his 
band. 

“ I beg your pardon, madam, but I saw you 
drop this.” 

14 Oh, sir, I thank you!” 

There I stopped short, and the package fell from 
my shaking hand. I forgot mamma’s worldly- 
wise advice, with that dear face before me. 

44 Oh, Carroll, Carroll!” I gasped out. 

44 Val I Is it Val ?” was the answer. 44 Oh my 
darling, have I found you at last?” 

His two hands clasped mine, his true and ten¬ 
der eyes shone upon me,*and, woman-like, I burst 
into tears. 

44 Come,” he said, slipping the silver package 
into his pocket, “let’s walk out on the common. 
It looks ever so cheerful there.” 

We went on until we reached a hit of grassy 
field, where the lambs gamboled, and the cattle- 
bells tinkled. There he stopped, and looked me 
full in the face. 

44 Now, Val,” he said, 44 1 want an explana¬ 
tion. What made you release me from my en¬ 
gagement, and then run away and hide your¬ 
self? Did you think I cared so much for your 
money ?” 

44 No, no, Carroll I But mamma said it was 
out of the question that you should ever think of 
me again, and I-” 

44 Yes, you believed her. Val, my dear, mam¬ 
ma’s a wonderfully fine woman, but she’s of the 
world, and worldly. You should have had bet¬ 
ter sense. Why, child, did you think that your 
troubles could fail to make me love you all the 
better? I’ve hunted you, high and low, six 
| round months, and should have left this little 
[ town in despair, only for this blessed, blessed 
! package you dropped. What is it?” 

44 My old point lace, Carroll. I was going to 
sell it. We’re dreadfully poor, you see; and I 
have to do plain sewing in order to get daily 
bread and butter. We haven’t a thing left, only 
the old point, that—that—was to have been worn 
! at my marriage.” 

! 44 Ah, yes 1 I remember! How fortunate that 

| you pulled it out of your pocket, Val, or that 
! pawnbroker might have it in his clutches. It 
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shall adorn your wedding-robes yet, my silly little 
darling. I’ve come home with lota of money, 
and some few honors; and, Val, I lay them all 
at your feet, unless you’ve changed, and don’t 
care for me any more. Is that the secret? 
Come, now, tell me, if we could change places, 
and I were poor, and you rich, would you cast 
me off?” 

44 Oh, Carroll, no I If I were the queen on 


her throne, my love is yours for ever and 
ever!” 

“Then why didn’t you judge my heart by 
your own, and spare me such a world of trouble? 
Never mind, however. I won’t scold you. I’m 
too happy, VaL I've got you back again, and 
you’ve got your old point laoe, and our wed¬ 
ding-day shall dawn, Heaven willing, before the 
June roses bloom.” 


THE RAINY NIGHT. 

BY ALBERT F. BRIDGES. 


The sky is dark with freighted clouds, 

The rain is falling fast; 

The winds have hushed their solemn moan, 
And quiet reigns at last; 

Save where, with faint and muffled sound, 
Far in its cloudy home, 

The muttering thunder's sullen voice 
Bolls through the vaulted dome. 

No longer, in her festal halls, 

Does Beauty’s votive throng 
Beguile the lonely midnight hours, 

With music, dance, and song. 

The noisy street is silent now, 

Late filled with clamorous din; 

Its wandering, homeless denizens, 

Are somewhere housed within. 

On palace roof and pavement bare, 

Against the window-pane, 

And in the still, deserted streets, 

Fall the chill drops of rain. 

All night the dreary, dreamy sound 
Will nn*et my wakeful ear, 

As from its hidden fountain springs 
The hot and blinding tear. 


With antique porch and mossy roo£ 

As in the olden days, 

A humble cottage stands revealed 
To Memory’s eager gaze; 

And in a bed, so snug and neat. 

Beside the whitewashed wall, 

Two youthful brothers list to hear 
The pattering rain-drops Call. 

The years have winged their silent flight 
To dark oblivion’s strand, 

One now is in the Father’s house. 

Far in the better land. 

And one is left to wander here, 

With harsh, vindictive foe; 

To wage relentless strife, and drink 
Life’s bitter dregs of woe. 

The rain-drops* ceaseless foil without. 
The shade of gathering gloom 
Finds echo in my weary heart, 

A kinsman in my room; 

For well I know the cold, cold rain. 
Where willows bend and wave. 

Is falling now, as thick and fast, 

On my lost brother’s grave. 


KATIE MUNRO. 

BY W. C. MILLER.. 


Sweet Katie Munro had a cot on the hill, 

With flowers in her garden, and flowera on her sill; 

But fairer than all the sweet flowers that grow, 

Was dear little Katie, sweet Katie Munro. 

One evening in April I sought the bright spot, 

This cottage of Katie’s, and finding her not, 

Adown all the paths she delighted to go, 

I weut, calling, 44 Katie, oh, Katie Munro!” 

“Sweet Katie Munro, are you down by the spring? 

Oh, speak to me, Katie 1 I’ve liought yofi a ring.” 
When, lo! I beheld, on the green bank below, 

So quietly slumbering, my Katie Munro. 

“ Sleep on ! Now, I’ve found yon, I’ll haste to thy side; 
m waken thee tenderly, then I will hide, 

And laugh when I see you endeavor to know 
Who ’twas that awoke you. Wake, Katie Munro!” 

8he woke not. “ Last evening you saucily fled, 

And hid those two ruby-red Ups, when I said, 


4 Come, give me one kiss, Katie, darling!’ But, lo! 
How many I’ll give thee, now, Katie Munro P* 

She spoke toot A clammy dew sprang to my head, 
But fiercely I brushed it away, as I said, 

“ The gentle spring zephyrs, though faintly they Mow, 
Have chilled the fair brow of dear Katie Munro.’ 

“ Dear Katie, once, laughing, yon arid. In your pride, 

4 Suppose that some gentle would make me his bride V 
I bent o’er her hand—“ But this fillet shall show 
Whose bride is the dear little Katie Munro.” 

I took the white hand, but It fell from my hold; 

I raised the dear form, it was lifeless and cold. 

Death ( Death, like a strewn that is caught in its flow, 
Had frozen the life of sweet Katie Munro. 


“ Oh, God!” I knew not that near by there still hung 
The murderous viper, whose venom had stung; 

I knew not, I cared not, but this I did knew, 

Dead, dead, on the grass, lay my Katie Munro I 
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BY FAXKI1 HODGSON BURNETT. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was a wonderful structure in the eyes of 
Floxham, and it had been an object of deep, if 
not always appreciative interest from the first. 

When the foundation was being dug, the juve¬ 
nile members of the lower strata of Floxham 
society had been wont to gather round the work¬ 
man, to gaze, open-mouthed, at “ th’ big pit as 
th’ men wur diggin* to put Mester Norford’s new 
house i’ ” and, as the work advanced, and the 
building grew and developed into hinting at its 
future imposing appearance, older people waken¬ 
ed from the apathy with which they had previ¬ 
ously regarded it, and indulged in remarks and 
criticism. 

44 Has tha seen that theer new house o’ Nor¬ 
folk's ?” men would ask each other, as they en¬ 
joyed their evening lounge over palings and gar¬ 
den gates. 

“ Aye, to be sure,” would be the answer. 

After this geneiplly came a significant pause, 
sod then a half-contemptuous, half-amused 
laugh. 

“Eh! he’s a rare chap, is Norford,” usually 
came next. “ He’s a graidly ’un, an’ theer’11 
be rare doins i* th* new place when it’s finished.” 
And the chuckle which followed was just a shade 
suggestive of secret delight in the 44 rare doins” 
in question. In truth Floxham was not cele¬ 
brated for its high standard of morality; but 
eren Floxham felt some slight scruples concern¬ 
ing the social peculiarities of its great man. 
Respectable people shuddered, and held them¬ 
selves aloof from him openly, and those who hov¬ 
ered between the shady and respectable, shrug¬ 
ged their shoulders, or laughed, to suit the so¬ 
ciety they were in when the man’s name chanced 
to be mentioned. 

“Norford,” or 41 Jem Norford,” Floxham and 
the surrounding country called him; there was 
no need of a ceremonious prefix. He was not 
the kind of a man to demand one, and even if 
he had demanded it, he was not likely to get it. 
Twenty-five years before the foundation of the 
new house was dug, a ragged boy of ten had : 
crept into the foundry which was Floxham's 
pulse, and had staggered and fallen in an appa¬ 
rently perishing condition, just within the circle 
•f kindly warmth thrown out by the furnace- 
fires. It was midnight, bnt this was one of the 


pushing seasons during which the pulse throbbed 
day and night, and so the fainting lad had been 
found, and found barely in time to save life. He 
would say nothing for himself, but that he had 
been 44 on tramp” for weeks, and that he had 
eaten 44 next to nowt fur three days, and th’ cold 
had froze th’ heart out o’ him,” and the glow of 
the furnace-fires had attracted him to come in. 
From his reticence they gathered that he was a 
run-away, but his pinched, wan face, and a cer¬ 
tain dogged courage in his answers, touched the 
hearts of the men who found him, and they 
shared their supper with him, let him sleep in a 
warm corner, and the next morning presented 
him to the master as a candidate for work. 

Since that night he had rarely been absent a 
day from the place. He had labored early and 
late, and had grumbled at no task given him to 
perform. The shrewd, bold child had become a 
! shrewd, bold man ; and ns the years went by he 
had been promoted from post to post, and had 
saved and managed until, by a sharp, daring 
stroke, he had won his present position, and be¬ 
come master of his trade, master of the great 
foundry, and so master of Floxham’s very self, 
and the daily bread she ate. 

44 1 said I’d do it, an* I’ve done it,” he said to 
the first man who congratulated him, on the first 
day of his accession to his fall powers. 44 1 ran 
away from the work-house my father drunk me 
into, when I was ten years old, an* I ran away 
because work-house fare didn’t suit me; an’ I 
knew there was a place forme in th* world some¬ 
where, if I*d work sharp enough for it. I tramp* 
ed from Rerit to Lancashire, an* starved, and 
froze, an’ well-nigh broke down; but when I 
found a place to set my foot in, I set it there, 
an’ kept it there, an* I held my word to what I 
meant to do. I wish I knew where the chaps 
were as give me my first lift; they should have 
such a spree to-night as they wouldn’t get over 
in a week;” and he langhed a queer, short laugh 
which rather puzzled his hearer. 44 There’s only 
two on ’em left in th* foundery,” he added, after 
a breath’s pause. 44 It’s twenty years since, an’ 
chap9 die an’ scatter in twenty years,” and he 
turned away suddenly, without saying more. 

He behaved well ene*fh to his work-people, 
and gave them all a fair chance. 44 These hands 
of Jem Norford’s will give him trouble some- 
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day,” other foundery-owners used to say ; but 
the prophesy never came true; and once, when 
there was a strike in the country, Jem Norford 
marched straight into his foundry one morning, 
and called his hands together, and faced them with 
the blunt command, “ Them as I’ve done fair by, 
and as means to do fair by me, let ’em step into 
line.” There was not a laggard among them, 
and there was not one of them who Buffered 
through his faith; for Jem Norford armed every 
man, and armed himself, and warned the “ Union” 
fairly by a unique notice posted on walls and 
fences. 

“ The chap that plays tricks on Jem Norford’s 
men, let him look out. There’s six barrels to a 
man, and a ballet to each barrel, night and 
day; and there’s twelve to Jem Norford, and 
the will to use them without stopping to ask 
questions. 

(Signed) Jem Norford.” 

And yet, despite defiant courage, and defiant 
justice, he was a bad fellow—Jem Norford. 

“He’s a plague-spot on the place, that fellow 
Norford,” said the Squire, “and he’s all the 
worse because he's an honest rascal. If he W’as 
a cheat, or a liar, or a bully, Floxham would be 
better for it. But as it is, he riots and outrages 
all social laws, and lives a life to make decent 
people quake, and yet, somehow, hurts no one j 
but himself; and only appears to the unthink¬ 
ing, uncultivated people to be a reckless fellow, 
going to the devil in his own way, and because 
he chooses.” 

When the new house was built, respectable 
Floxham fairly shook in its shoes. Jem Norford 
never forced himself upon them. They did not 
want him, and he did not want them. He had 
a society of his own, and he confined himself to 
it. But hitherto he had lived in such a way as 
compelled him to leave Floxham when he was 
inclined to riot and evil-doing. Now, however, 
he would have room and power to entertain his 
associates as he chose. Every order of sinner 
would find his way to the quiet village, and en¬ 
joy himself at Norford’s expense. The great 
house was built to contain visitors, and no money 
was to be spared upon its appointments. 

“I’m going to enjoy myself in my own way, 
lads,” Norford announced, loudly. 

Loads of furniture were brought from London, 
and a small army of proficients were at work 
continually. When it was finished, there would 
not be such another place in the whole country. 
London sent gardeners, also, and the grounds 
and conservatories were to be wonders. 

“ I’m going to have it ship-shape,” said Jem, 


with pardonable complacency. “An’ I’m not 
such a fool as to think I can manage it myself. 
Let them do it as knows how. Iron's my trade, 
and silks and satins, and velvets, is theirs. I 
can better afford to pay than to meddle.” 

So he left everything in the hands of the best 
firms, only keeping a sharp eye on results, and 
taking care that there should be no loitering in 
the work.. He dropped into the place every few 
days, and walked through the long, luxurious 
rooms, as if from a business-like sense of duty, 
and with the rueful air of a man who was far 
from feeling at home. The thick carpets, refus¬ 
ing to give back an echo to his tread, irritated 
him with their soundless softness. He was 
used to the clatter of metal, the whirr of ma¬ 
chinery, and the roar of fires. His life had been 
spent in a kind of harmless Inferno, and the 
delicate colors and rich, subdued lights were too 
novel to be entirely pleasant. Perhaps more than 
all, the faces in the pictures on his walls trou¬ 
bled him, the silent faces looking down at him 
with beautiful human eyes, whose beauty was 
still something more than human. Sometimes 
he tried to avoid answering their gaze, but 
oftener they forced him to look up, anil then he 
would pause a moment, and rub his big hand 
confusedly over his rough, black hair, and pass 
on, feeling ill at ease. 

“Seem to watch a fellow so, somehow,” he 
would mutter. 

One day he was absent from the foundry, and 
the next he drove up the lane before the new 
house, with a companion, whom he assisted to 
descend from the light carriage. She was a wo¬ 
man, such as Floxham had never seen before; a 
woman with a fair face and large, languid eyes, 
and a proud air. Her dress was faultless; a 
dress to deceive one into fancying that its cost 
was a mere nothing, and yet to hold one won¬ 
dering at its perfection of taste. She gave her 
hand to Jem Norford, as if he had been her ser¬ 
vant, and she walked through the broad sweep 
of gravel as if the things, which were so new to 
him, were a Btory old enough to be monotonous 
to her. She walked through room after room, 
glancing here and there as if it w*ere an effort to 
her not to appear wholly indifferent. 

“ Do you like it, Cicely ?” Norford asked, after 
watching her askant for awhile. “Come, say 
something. You know it was you I wanted to 
please.” 

She smiled faintly, and then one saw that her 
beauty would grow with one’s knowledge of it; 
for, though a little cold, the smile had a certain 
gentleness. 

“You are very good,” she answered. “And 
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I do like it. It is not-” Then, correcting i 

herself, hastily, “ Is it your own taste ?” 

Jem Norford laughed. 

“ No,” said he, “ not a bit ef, it. I knew bet¬ 
ter than that. My taste wouldn’t have been your 
style, Gee; and I tell you it was ypu I wanted 
to please most; so, I gave the thing into proper 
hands, an’ let ’em know I was willing to pay 
for good work.” 

“It was an excellent plan,” she remarked, 
quietly. “I wish every man I know had as 
much good sense.” 

“Then it’s better than Tom Wade’s place?” 
suggested Jem. 

“ Wade is a fool I” flushing slightly; “ and a 
coarse one. He is one of the men I hate.” 

Tem Norford felt rather astonished, and showed 
as much. 

“ Why?” he asked. 

Her answer was given somewhat impatiently. 

“ He has had a life full of opportunities, and 
he has thrown them all away, just because he is 
a weak simpleton, with coarse instincts. Pouf! 
Why should we speak of 'dm?” cooling con¬ 
temptuously. “Suppose you show me your 
flowers.” 

There were flowers in abundance to show. The 
grounds had been laid out as soon as the founda¬ 
tion was dug, and the gardeners had been at 
work constantly. 

They wandered about until the sun set, and 
then they returned to the house. 

“ It is a pretty place,” said Cicely, taking a 
last look, as she turned upon the threshold, and 
she said the words quite softly. 

They were standing together, at one of the 
windows, a few minutes later, when they both 
became conscious of the presence of a small 
figure on the terrace, into which the window 
opened. It stood only a couple of feet from 
them, and was the figure of a child of five or six, 
who, bending her closely-curled head, busied her¬ 
self with something that she held gathered up in 
her short apron. 

“ Halloo I” exclaimed Jem, in surprise. “ I’m 
hanged if it isn’t a young one.” 

** Don't frighten her,” said Cicely, hurriedly. 
“Open the window! What is she doing?” 

Jem opened the window, and at the sound, 
the child looked up, and they saw what she was 
doing. Her apron was full of roses, and it was 
plain she had j ust gathered them. 

“ I say, youngster,” said Norford, with good- j 
natured roughness,, “who gave you those?” 
pointing to the flowers. j 

“ Don’t frighten her,” said Cicely, again. 

Bat she did not seem frightened, though she j 


was a small child, even for five or six, and a 
frail bit of a creature, too. She had round, soft 
eyes, which she fixed upon Jem Norford, in a 
fearless calm. 

“ I took them, Monsieur,” she said: “I am 

Jem turned a little awkwardly to his com¬ 
panion. 

“What’s the matter with her?” he asked. 

“ She don’t belong to Lancashire.” 

There was a kind of strained attention in the 
woman's face, as she answered him. 

“ No,” she said. “ She’s French. Hush 1” 
She bent forward, and held out both her 
hands. 

“ Come here,” she said, to the child. 

It came, without hesitation, only keeping its 
eyes fixed on her face. 

Jem Norford stood by, and looked on, while 
the woman bent down to bring herself upon a 
level with the child. 

“ Where do you live?” she asked. 

“ Here,” was th? reply. “ I am B6b6,” and 
she tucked a stray rose into the corner of her 
apron. 

Then a light flashed upon Jem Norton. 

“I’ll tell you where she comes from,” he broke 
out. “She belongs to the people at the lodge. 
The man who came to ask about the place, said 
there was a child, but not their own.” 

The child nodded, and smiled at him. 

“ Yes, I am B6b6, and I live here,” she said, 
“in Monsieur’s garden.” 

Then she looked up nt the pale faoe bending 
over her. All at once, it seemed to Norford to 
have become a very pale face, indeed, and hag¬ 
gard, in spite of its beauty. And she spoke to it 
in a soft, bushed voice. 

“ Madame is—is tret belle" she said. “ Mad¬ 
ame is tret belle" and she touched the fair cheek 
with her little hand. 

The woman quite started. 

“ Kiss me,” she said, suddenly. “ Kiss me¬ 
an d go away.” 

Whop the child lifted her lips to bestow her 
caress, it was returned with a fervor almost im¬ 
passioned, and then Cicely gave her a little push. 

“ There, take your roses home,” she said. 
“ It is getting dark.” 

B6b6 turned away in smiling content, and 
trotted off* into the twilight. 

It was all over in a fow minutes, and they 
were standing alone together, and Jem was con¬ 
scious that his companion shook from head to 
foot, with a nervous tremor. 

“What is the matter?” ho asked, anxiously. 
“Cice, what is it?” 
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She had been watching the small figure out of 
sight, and she turned to him with a heavy breath. 

“ It is nothing,” she answered. “ It is no¬ 
thing, now. Only,” with a piteous effort at a 
laugh, “the child there is a ghost.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Before the last finishing touch was given to 
the great house, its master had drifted into a 
most amiable intimacy with A certain 

degree of good-fellowship was established be¬ 
tween them. It may have been that Jem Nor- 
ferd was a child-lover by nature, but if this was 
the case, the sentiment had never developed it¬ 
self on any previous occasion. He knew nothing 
of children and their ways, and had possibly 
scarcely spoken to a ehild in his life; but some¬ 
how he managed te advance steadily in the es¬ 
teem of this little one. He appeared on the 
threshold of the lodge a few days after his first 
brief interview with B6b£, and finding that 
young person sitting on the step, engaged, in 
the manufacture of a daisy-chain, intended for 
the personal adornment of her cat, he stopped 
short, and looked down at her, feeling somewhat 
curious, and, at the same time, somewhat abash¬ 
ed at her sage demeanor. In fact, it was B4b6 
he had come to see, though he could not have 
told why. It had just occurred to him, as he 
entered the gates, that he should like to see 
“the youngster,’* and so he turned in. But, 
having arrived at this point, he did not find it 
easy to get further. He would have felt less em¬ 
barrassed, perhaps, if the child had belonged to 
the ordinary, round, rosy, and cherubic order. 
But she did not. She was small, and frail, and 
pale, and a certain seriousness seemed to brood 
upon her little face. She looked too old for her 
age, and too sedate; even her attire had a style 
of its own, its principal feature being the quaint 
black blouse and white cap, worn by so many of 
the French working classes. The white cap fit¬ 
ting round her face, gave her a more serious air 
still, almost the air of an infantine nun who had 
abjured the world. 

“I say,” said Jem, at last, “ how are you?” 

She recognized him at once, he saw. She 
dropped her daisy-chain. 

“Where is the beautiftil Mademoiselle?” she 
asked. 

“She’s a very long way from here,” replied 
Jem, awkwardly. 

B4W pointed up the gravel-walk. 

“ Will she not live there, with Monsieur—in 
the big house ?” 

Jem shifted his feet uneasily, and reddened. 


“ No,” he said, “ she wont. But she’ll come 
there. She’s a friend of mine. But, I say,” 
hastily, “ how are you?” 

B6b6 sighed, and returned to her daisies. 

•« I have the bad, bad head, this morning," 
she answered. “ It aches. I wish Mademoiselle 
had come with you.” 

“ Why?” asked Jem. 

“ She is good,” said B6b6. “ She is beautiftil. 
Her hands are soft, and she kissed me.” 

There was a pause after this, in which Jem 
found himself somewhat ignored. But as he 
waited, a brilliant idea occurred to him. He put 
his hand into his pocket, and drew forth a 
bright, new shilling. 

“ See here, little ’un,” he said, “ here's some¬ 
thing to buy snaps with—ginger.” 

Then B6b4 was plainly moved. It was such a 
new shilling, so bright and alluring. She glanced 
at it, and then at Jem, and rose, and called to 
some one in the houBe in a shrill, little voice, 

“ Julie ! Julie !” 

The Julie in question, who was a plump young 
French woman, and no other than the gate¬ 
keeper’s wife, appeared upon the spot as soon 
as she could make her way from the back 
part of the house, and seeing Norford, over¬ 
whelmed him with pretty apologies for keeping 
him waiting. She had been cutting vegetables 
for her soup, and had not seen or heard Mon¬ 
sieur, she said. 

“ But I haven’t been waiting,” said Norford. 
“I didn t want anything. I was talking to—- 
what’s her name ? What w her name?” 

“We have always called her Beb6,” replied 
the woman. “ She does not know any other name, 
but,” dropping her voice, abruptly, “ she was 
baptized, of course, and the name I gave her 
was Cecilie.” 

“ Cecilie,” said Norford. “That’s pretty near 
Cicely, by Jove. She’s not your’s, is she ?” 

No, she was not their’s, but like their own, 
nevertheless. She had no parents, and was all 
alone in the world; and they had cared for 
her from the first. Would Monsieur be seated? 

No, Monsieur would not. He was on his way 
to take a turn through the house. And then, 
with a clumsy off-handedness, he displayed the 
new shilling. 

“I’ve been telling her she could buy snaps 
with that,” he said. “ She’s a queer little fish. 
Let her spend it, and let her run about the place, 
and do what she pleases. She won't hurt no. 
thing. Good-day, ma’am.” 

He touched his hat, and strode away; but be* 
fore he had taken many steps, he heard pattering 
feet, and a small hand plucked at his coat. It 
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was B6b6, and she raised herself upon her two 
tips with an unmistakable meaning. Two or 
three seconds elapsed before Norford summoned 
courage to bend down; and having done so, he 
lifted his head, with a very red face. 

“You’fe a queer fish,” he said. “ Good-by, 
young ’un, an* much obleeged,*’ and he walked 
away, flushed and hurried. 

This was the beginning of the acquaintance, 
and the rapidity and steadiness of its progress 
was wonderful. 

The time came when Norford never passed the 
lodge without stopping to exchange a word with the 
child, or hand her some trifle—a flaming picture- 
book, or a toy, or a toothsome token of friendly 
feeling, all of which Bdb6 received with demon¬ 
strations of gratitude. She was never very talka¬ 
tive, but Norford found her a peculiarly attractive 
companion. She got into the habit of following 
him about the house and grounds like a dog. 
8he seemed at least to consider him her own 
personal property, and people became accus¬ 
tomed to the sight of Jem Norford roaming about 
the place with the small figure by his side, or 
trotting at his heels composedly. 

“ A curious freak !** observers remarked. 

“Thank Heaven, it is not a bad one!” added 
the Squire, devoutly. 

It was a nondescript crowd enough, whose 
carriages rolled up the drive on the night of Jem 
Norford’s house-warming. There were handsome 
faces and haggard ones; coarse faces and sin¬ 
gularly refined ones. There were men and wo¬ 
men who were both young and old; but there 
was not a Floxhamite among them, and there 
was not a face which had not a suggestion of 
hardness in its lines, whether it was fair or faded. 
The men were well-dressed men, and the women 
carried their silks, and velvet, and lace, as if 
they were used to their splendor. The hand¬ 
somest woman of all was the latest arrival. A 
small, dark Brougham, whose servants wore the 
simplest of liveries, drove up at the eleventh 
hour, and Jem Norford himself appeared on the 
spot to meet its occupant. A sweet, cold face, 
and a blaze of diamonds, shone out upon him 
from the darkness into the light, and then the 
woman, ascending the steps, stood smiling faintly 
at the greeting of her host. 

“ By Jove, Cicely!” he exclaimed. “ How well 
you look!” 

“Well?” she answered. “Or handsome? 
Which is it?” 

“It’s handsome,” he confessed, “now I come 
to look at you again. It’s not well. You’re 
white, by Jove—under ” 

“ Under the rouge,” she ended for him, with 
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a laugh. “ Don’t be afraid to speak the truth 
to me, Jem, but don’t tell the other women.” 

She laid her hand lightly upon his arm, and 
he led her forward. As they passed the half- 
opened door of one of the rooms, she started 
back, and uttered an exclamation. 

“What frightened you?” asked Jem. “You 
look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

“ There is that child again !” she answered. 
“ What is it doing here? It put its head out of 
the door, and startled me.” 

And sure enough, the door was pushed open, 
slowly, to its full width, and B6b6 stood upon 
the threshold, wide-eyed, black-bloused, white- 
capped, and grave as usual. 

Jem laughed, half-confhsedly. 

“ Halloo!” he said. “I’d forgotten her in the 
row and bustle. She’s a friend of mine by this 
time, Cicely. We’re good friend’s, me and B6b6. 
Ain’t we, youngster? I told the lodge-keeper to 
bring her up to the house, an’ let her sec the 
finery on the quiet. I say, shrimp, how do you 
like it?” 

But Cicely hurried him past the child, in spite 
of his inclination to stop. 

“ Never mind stopping to talk to her,” she 
said. “ You will be missed, and the child looks 
half-frightened. Children don’t always like to 
be noticed by strangers.” 

“ But I’m not a stranger to her,” returned 
Jem, interested in the subject, as Cicely had 
never seen him interested in anything before. 
“ She’s not afraid of me, by George ! No more 
than I’m afraid of her. Fact is,” sheepishly, 
and dropping his voice. “ Fact is, I don’t know 
but what I am a bit afraid of her now an’ then. 
I don't know much about youngsters, but I don’t 
fancy as she’s like the most on ’em. Dangcd if 
she doesn’t say her prayers night an* mornin*, 

an’ sing hymn-tunes as well; an’—an’-” his 

laugh quite an unsteady affair. One day she 
asked me who I said mine to. It upset me a bit, 
you see, seein’ as she looked so innocent about 
it, an’ I didn’t know what to say.” 

“ What did you say?” asked Cicely. 

“ Told her as I didn’t have no one to say ’em 

to; an’ then- WcB, hanged if she didn’t tell 

me I’d better say ’em to her, and wanted me to 
kneel down an’ say ’em then an’ there. I don’t 
know how I should have got out of it, if it hadn’t 
have been for her mother.” 

“ Then she has a mother?” 

“ A kind of one,” said Jem. “ Her own mo¬ 
ther’s dead, but the woman as keeps her is a 
good soul, though she is French, and has a fur- 
rin’ religion.” 

Men and women glanced at the two as they 
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entered the room, some smilingly, some angrily, 
s >me with bold and ready admiration. But no 
sign of any feeling displayed itself in the cold 
f ice at Norford’s side. Jem himself looked for a 
moment both awkward and conscious. His skin 
raddened, and he made a desperate effort to ap¬ 
pear at ease. Ignorant as he was, he knew just 
how contemptuously two or three pairs of coldly 
smiling eyes were fixed on him. He quite under¬ 
stood the half sneer, cleverly uttered under 
breath by the men who spent his money, and the 
women who accepted his hospitality, and laughed 
at him. He was sharp enough to know they did 
laugh, and that even the most honest of them 
had their jest at his expense. But not Cicely— 
not Cicely, who made no professions, and no 
graceful speeches, and who was cold and bitter 
when she chose, without pretence. No man had 
ever dared to sneer at him in Cicely’s pre¬ 
sence, after the first had tried it. 

44 Don’t say such things as that to me,” she 
had said, fixing her icy glance upon him. 44 It 
does not suit me to hear them. He is not a liar, 
and he is not a braggart coward. His life is bad 
and riotous, but you know there are men who 
would scarcely find it safe to compare records 
with him. As for me, shall I tell you that there 
have been moments when I have been tempted 
to respect him, by comparison ? No one else has 
so tempted me.” 

Perhaps her pride and beauty acted as a slight 
restraint upon the less refined of the company, 
and held them in check. The outward demeanor 
of the guests would possibly have surprised re¬ 
spectable Floxhamites, who rather expected that 
the Norford festivities would be, after a manner, 
Bacchanalian orgies, especially after supper. 

The gayety was at its height, and Cicely was 
looking on with a wearied air, when she felt 
something touch her elbow timidly, and, turning 
round, she saw that a strange element had intor- 
duced itself among them, the most incongruous 
of all elements in such an assemblage—the child, 
BtSbd, who stood looking up into her face 
with earnest admiration and evident confidence. 
Of course, the rest saw her, too, the next mo¬ 
ment; and at the disoovery of the quaint, 
childish figure, a shout of loud laughter broke 
forth. 

But Cicely did not laugh. There was in her 
face a suggestion of uncontrollable emotion, a 
kind of startled pain and surprise. 

“ How has she found her way into the room?” 
she said, hurriedly, to Norford. “ She has no 
right here. Send her away. She ought to be 
iu bed. What do her people mean ?” 

“ No, don’t send her away,” cried one of the 


men. 44 Make her talk ! Let her stay! This is 
a new sensation.” 

44 Send her away !” commanded Cicely, in an 
impatient undertone. 

But B£b6 was too sure of her position in the 
household. Her familiarity with its master had 
accustomed her to its splendor, and she was not 
afraid of the glitter and many faces. 

Her sweet treble piped out clear and distinctly 
above the amused clamor. 

14 1 came to find Mademoiselle,” she said. 

44 The pretty Mademoiselle. I saw her.” 

Norford laughed in open delight at the bold¬ 
ness of his protegd. 

44 That’s her, all over!” he said. “She never 
forgets nothin’. She's took a fancy to you, 
Cicely, that's plain.” 

44 1 wanted to see Mademoiselle,” announced 
B6b6 again. 44 She is beautiful, and the pretty 
beads on her neck shine so 1 1 know who Made¬ 
moiselle is,” she added, nodding her head confi¬ 
dently. 

44 Whof” asked Norford, tossing her a bunch 
of grapes. 44 Let’s hear.” 

44 1 know!” with another nod. 44 She is the 
sister of Monsieur. His sister.” 

A slight laugh broke out round the table, and 
died out awkwardly. A scarlet flush started to 
Cicely’s cheek, and then paled. 

44 She is Monsieur’s sister,” repeated the child. 
44 She came to see Monsieur’s house, and she 
kissed me. And Monsieur said her name was 
Cicelie. I know. Mademoiselle, why do you not 
kiss me again?” 

Cicely bent and touched her cheek lightly with 
her lips. B£b£ put both hands upon her silken 
lap, and looked up at her, reassured. 

44 May I stay ?” she asked. 44 If I may, I will 
sing for you. I sing for Monsieur often.” 

A sort of hush fell upon the company. The 
novelty of the situation impressed them, and 
something in the look of the two faces at the 
head of the table. 

44 Don’t let her 1” said Jem, in sudden pro¬ 
test. 44 She sings them things they sing in 
churches an’—” with a glance round which 
defied even the suggestion of a sneer—“this 
isn’t a church.” 

Cicely answered him with a slow, bitter smile. 

44 Nay, don’t stop her 1” she said. 44 It won t 
hurt us, nor her, thank Heaven I Let her think 
well of us, if she will. Sing your hymn, Bdbd— 
even to us.” 

B6b6 was quite ready. It was her habit to 
sing to Jem, and she knew no fear. She had a 
staid fancy that she mu«t pay her fee of admis* 
sion to this enchanted land; and so, holding her 
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grapes in her blouse, and fixing her gaxe on 
Cicely, she sang, with the Yoice of a bird, while 
Jem played nervously with the handle of his 
knife, and Cioely leaned her head upon her 
hand, and listened. 

O, Diets! mu bouche bolboretie, 

Ce nom, dee aage* redout*, 

Un enfant mime eet 6cout6 
Dans le chceur qui te glorifle. 

On dit que c’est toi qui pruduis 
Lei fleurs dont le jardinc se par*, ] 

Et quo sans toi, toujouni avaro j 

Le verger n’aurait point de putts. 

Donne aux malades le sent* 

Au mendicant le pain que’il plea re 
A Torphelin une de meure 
Au prisonuier la libert*. 

Her hymn finished, B£b4 turned her attention 
to her grapes, feeling that she had done all that 
ooukl be required of her. She was a practical 
little body, upon the whole, with a simple ap- 
preciation of the good things of life. She turned 
naturally to Jem, and leaned against his knee, 
enjoying her prise at her leisure, and answering 
his forced smiles with complacence. 

The men And women who had listened to her 
song, sat in uneasy silence for a few moments. 
There may have been those among them who felt 
some long, untouched cord thrill anew and 
strongly, but they were not prone to emotional 
display; and, after a brief and rather trying 
pause, laughter and jest struggled to the surface, 
and reigned predominant. It is easier to laugh 
than to weep—always. 

When reaction had fully set in, B4b6 was half- 
forgotten, 8AY6 by Norford, who had, in truth, 
understood nothing of her innocent piping, save 
its subtle thrill and purity. 

“ I don't know what it means,” he had said, 
in a low voice, to Cicely. 41 1 never do, unless 
she tells me in her way; but I know it goes 
through a chap somehow.” 

Almost before the echo died out in the room, 
Cicely’s chair was empty. She rose silently, and 
was gone before any one but Norford was aware 
of her intention. 

Jem stood staunchly by his protogl, and let 
her amuse herself as she would, until she was 
tired. It did not take long to tire her. In 
course of half an hour there was a significant 
silence for a few minutes, and then the white 
cap nodded forward until it rested on Jem's 
knee, and B6b£ was asleep. Jem stooped gravely, 
and picked her up. He carried her out of the 
room, aud into the servant’s hall, to the great 
alarm and confusion of the bewildered Julie. 

44 Sainted mother!” exclaimed the latter. 44 1 
left the child asleep hours ago, on the hearth¬ 


rug, in the housekeeper’s room. Mon Dieu! 
how could such a calamity have come about? 
The wicked one must have awakened and strayed 
away. Pardon, Monsieur, a thousand pardons.” 

44 She’s done no harm,” remarked Norford. 

44 Put her to bed in one of the rooms. Don't carry 
her out into the night air;” and he delivered her 
over, with tender care and deliberateness. 

Then he went in search of Cioely. But she 
was not in the house, and it was not until he 
went out into the grounds that he found her— 
a white figure, crouching in the darkness and 
dew, upon a rustic seat, beneath a tree. 

She raised herself at his approach, shivering 
and impatient. 

44 There was no need to eome,” she said. 44 1 
came here to be alone.” 

44 It’s too cold for you, Cicely,” he ventured. 

44 Yes, it’s cold,” she answered. 44 1 wish it 
was Death’s cold,” she added, through her closed 
teeth. 

Feeling himself unable to cope with her mood, 
Norford remained silent. He was something un¬ 
strung himself, also. The noise and laughter 
inside jarred upon him. He wished it was all 
over, and his guests had left him. Money and 
power had not brought him all he had fancied 
they would bring. Grandeur, in prospective, had 
been much pleasanter than its reality. After all, 
what did these 44 chaps” inside care for him, 
when his wine was drunk, and his suppers were 
things of the past. Somehow, 44 and a queer 
crank it was,” as he put it mentally, the child 
that lay asleep in one of his luxurious rooms, 
had moved him to a vague feeling of disgust with 
his life and belongings. 

44 Cicely,” he said, at last, slowly, and as if 
questioning himself even as he spoke, 44 seems to 
me as we* re both out of sorts with things in the 
same way.” 

She looked up at him, sad and weariedly. She 
understood him as few women would have done. 
They were very far apart, and yet they were 
akin, in a certain sense, after all. 

44 No,” she answered, 44 not quite in the same 
way! Mine’s a bitterer way than your’s, Jem; 
it’s a woman’s way.” 

44 Well,” admitted Jem, “happen it is harder 
lines for a woman; but I don’t know,” and he 
plucked uneasily at the twigs upon the tree’s 
trunk, and crushed the leaves in his hand. 

44 You see,” he added, slowly still, “Life’s 
life an'—seems like when it’s over—it’s done 
with—such lives as ours. It’s queer a chap 
doesn’t feel that way about—such as her,” nod¬ 
ding his head toward the house. 

There was a pause of a few seconds, and then, 
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with a sudden movement, the woman flung her¬ 
self into her former position, and burst into 
fierce weeping. 

44 Such as she !” she cried. 44 A child—a child 
who prays, and sings hymns. And once—once 
it was so with me. And I might strive, and pray, 
and grovel in the dust, and I could not bring it 
back, for it is lost forever, forever! Oh, my 
God 1 If there is a God to hear me, crush my 
life out now, and let that be the end.” 

It was a terrible thing to see—this agony of 
despair, which, even in its mildest depths, re¬ 
belled against itself. Mere life must have been 
such a bliss to this creature once; and now, 
only to know that death would come swiftly, and 
be the very end! 

Even Jem Norford felt a tremor seise him. 

44 Don’t, Cicely,” he said. 44 Don’t say it, my 
girl—don’t.” 

44 See,” clenching her hand, and shaking from 
head to foot, 44 that child’s song dragged me to 
the gates of Hell. And the name she called me— 
the old name. I thought I should never hear it 
again. The only man I ever loved used to call 
me Cecilia—Cecilia ; and he was a villain. And 
to hear it from such lips as hers ! Cecilid—Ce¬ 
cilia, after all these years !” 

44 The man you loved ?” said Norford. 

44 He was a Frenchman, and I am a French 
woman. I had almost forgotten it. France seems 
so far away—as far away as the rest.” 

For a few minutes she seemed to forget her¬ 
self, and Norford stood by in helpless silence. 
Rough and untutored he might be, but not awk¬ 
ward enough to trouble her with further ques¬ 
tioning. He had a fancy that she 44 needed to be 
let alone,’ 1 and so he wailed. At last she rose. 

44 1 wou’t go back to the house,” she said. 
44 Let them think what they choose. I want 
purer air, for a while, to-night. I could not 
breathe in there. Order the carriage, and bring 
me a wrap, and I will get in at the door.” 

When he had obeyed her commands, rtnd she 
was seated in the carriage, she bent forward, 
and spoke to him abruptly. 

44 Give me your hand,” she commanded. 44 Both 
of them.” 

He gave them, with clumsy readiness ; and she 
held them for a moment, in a grasp stronger 
than he could have imagined her capable of. 

44 If we were both better, or both worse,” she 
said, 44 life would look easier to us ; but we are 
just what we are, and there it stands.” 

She let his hands drop, and turned her face 
away, as if she did not wish him to see it. 

“Tell them to drive on. And, good-night,” 
she added. 


CHAPTER III. 


As time went on, Floxham found still more 
cause for wonder, at the quiet which reigned 
over the new establishment, whose evil influ¬ 
ence they had so feared. There were no Bacchan¬ 
alian feastings within its walls, and few disrepu¬ 
table strangers visited it. It appered, upon the 
whole, that, notwithstanding the boldness of his 
announcement, that he intended to eiyoy himself 
in his own way, Jem Norford was leading as 
regular and dull a life as respectability could 
wish. He staid much at home, and was actually 
sober for weeks together. The foundry stood 
aghast at the startling temperateness of his hab¬ 
its, and shook its head in private, feeling that 
such defection from general rules boded no good. 
44 Summats up,” was the verdict. 44 He’s noan 
himsel’. Happen th 1 chap’s goin 1 to take apple- 
plexy. He’s just the build for it, ftir aw the world. 
He’8 always lived a reg*lar loife up to this start; 
takin 1 his spree ivery bit or so, and theer’s nowt 
so dangerous as changin’ a Chap’s settle’t ways.” 

44 Happen he’s bin convarted,” suggested one 
individual, slyly. 

A shout of laughter greeted this happy thought. 

44 Now tha’s gettin’ it. He’s just the build far 
that, sure enow—Jem Norford. That ’ud go 
harder wi’ him than appleplexy. He’s not o 1 th 1 
reet breed to tak’ it koindly.” 

They were neither altogether right, nor alto¬ 
gether wrong. It was not conversion that was 
working in Jem Norford’s breast; but the fact 
was, he had arrived at a mental halting-place. 
Reaction had set in, and for the present his past 
pleasure palled upon him. He had outlived the 
day for plunging headlong into the vortex of 
pleasure, and manhood brought with it certain 
penalties of satiety and occasional distate. Some¬ 
times he was glad to stand aloof, and let things 
drop. In Buch hours as these, the quiet of the 
great, lonely, luxurious house suited him, and 
he felt a longing for some innocent companion¬ 
ship. So he took to B£b4, and grew fonder of 
her than even he himself knew. The servants 
had strange tales to tell of the whimsical famili¬ 
arity which had established itself between them. 
B£b4 spent many an hour in the wonderfhl 
rooms; she even dined often at the Etately 
table. 

44 Blessed if she isn’t more at home than me,” 
he would say, laughing loudly. 44 She might 
have been used to it all her life. She keeps a 
chap in countenance, an she’s company too.” 

She was 44 company” for him. Some leaven 
working in the small brain made her comprehent 
sion of things quick in a fashion of its own— 
quicker than her hosts. She was not afraid of 
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the pictures. She asked questions about them, than he had found it before. Norford stopped 
and finding Jem's knowledge of art limited, she short. 

applied to Julie. She was particularly inter- “Halloo!” he exclaimed, under his breath, 
ested in a copy of the Sistine Madonna. The man, who bent over the bed, raised liim- 

“She was good, so good, you say,” was her self, and gave Norford a curt bow. 

remark. “ I want to be good too.” “ It’s a bad case,” he said, brusquely, and as 

Still she did not belong to the order of ethe- if he had few words to spare. “Brain, you 
real children, this young devoted. Her views of know; and brain’s always a bad business.” 
life were chiefly practical ones; she was devout, Theif to Julie, “ If you will step into the next 
as she had been trained to be ; she was a child, room with me, madam, I will elaborate my in- 
and therefore severely pure in a child’s simpli- structions.” 

city and ignorance of wrong. It was because They went into the adjoining room, leaving 
she was a child that she had touched Jem’s Jem alone with the child. She was lying quite 
heart, and made herself a place within it. ; motionless, uttering little moans, and their sound, 

“ There’s some as takes to dogs, an’ some as j low as it was, filled the hearer with awe. 
takes to horses,” reflected he, philosophically. “There—there’s something wrong up with 
“An’ I’ve noticed as it’s chiefly chaps as has her,” he said. “What is it? She was never 

nothin’ in particular to set their minds on. I’ve like this before.” 

taken to a child. A fellow must have his whim, He unwrapped the doll, and stooped down 
an’ a child’s mine.” over her pillow. 

But he was not allowed to indulge in it long. “ Young un !” he said. “ I say, B6b<$ I” 

The child’s constitution was a frail one, as her Almost immediately he drew back, startled 
ill-developed frame and small face would have and awed by the utter unresponsiveness of the 
told the most ordinary observer. She was prone childish face. She nether heard nor saw him. 
to strange, unchildish ailments; and all juvenile The little moans went on ; the half-closed lids 
trials went hardly with her. The “ bad, bad did not even tremble. 

head,” of which she had spoken to Jem at their “ She doesn’t hear me,” said Jem, standing 

first interview, was one of her chief troubles, upright again. “ She doesn’t hear me.” 

It came upon her often, and upon such occasions He could scarcely realize the truth, even though 
she would sit, pale and silent, answering all it was so plain a one. Who of us has not felt the 
questions with painful gravity. “It’s the bad slow, creeping awe of a familiar face, which is not 
head, Monsieur,” she would say to Norford, “ I what it was but yesterday; which has drifted 
must be quiet.” out of our reach, and neither sees nor hears. 

One morning, as he passed the lodge, the white He still stood by the bedside when Julie re¬ 
cap was not within sight, and Julie came to the entered. 

door, looking troubled and fatigued. “ She doesn’t hear me,” he said, with a half- 

•* It’s the 1 bad head’ again, Monsieur,” she bewildered look 
said: “ but this time it is worse than ever be- “ No,” was the answer. “ She does not hear 

fore. I laid not down, last night, her pain was you, Monsieur.” 

so great. It is a strange malady for so young a As she approached the bed, and touched the 
child. My husband has gone for the dpctor. I child’s hands, Julie burst into sudden tears, 
begin to feel alarmed.” “ I have not thought that she would die,” she 

On his return from the foundry, Norford said. “She was always frail; but I have not 
stopped in the village and purchased a wonder- thought that she would die. And she has been 
fhl doll, attired in gauze and tinsel. It was the to me as my own, from the first hour.” 

best Floxham afforded, and was considered a “ Die 1” said Norford. “ She isn’t-” 

work of art, though, its price being above the He was startled beyond measure. Yesterday 
capabilities of its admirers’ pockets, it had sim- morning she had nodded to him, from her usual 
pered from its window full many a weary day. stand on the steps; and here was her doll, in all 
“She’ll like this,” he said, with some pardon- her tinsel finery! He glanced from the painted 
able pride. “ It was only last week as she was cheeks, and round, wide-awake eyes, to the child¬ 
complaining of her old one’s nose. This ’ll quite face on the pillow. 

set her up when she sees it.’’ “I bought this thing for her, on my way 

There was a light burning in the house when home,” he said. “ Nay, I can’t believe that.” 
he entered it, and a man was bending over the He could not believe it wholly, even when she 
narrow, white bed, while Julie stood near, tear- told him that the medical man had given her no 
ful and snbdued. The parcel felt suddenly heavier hope whatever. 
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44 Til send for another,’' returned Norford, has¬ 
tily. “I’ll send to London for one—a regular 
nob. She shan’t want for nothin’ money can bring. 
I’m set on her, missis. I tell you I never took to 
anything in my life as I’ve took to her. She 
shan’t die if Jem Norford’s money can buy life 
for her.” And he passed his hands, in a hur¬ 
ried, emotional caress, over the childish head. 
“ I’d give a good deal to see her open her eyes, 
and laugh at Miss, there,” with a jerk at the doll, 
who sat staring at the foot of the bed. 

“ Monsieur is very generous,” said Julie, 
shedding more tears. “ Monsieur has the kind 
heart.” 

He had. All the great house contained was 
placed at the disposal of the invalid—wines, 
kitchen-fbrniture, servants. 

So everybody knew, next day, that Norford 
Had sent to London for a great physician, and 
had given orders to his household to consider 
themselves at the service of the gate-keeper’s 
wife; all for the sake of the waif that lay, be¬ 
tween life and death, in the little house. 

“As if she wur his own flesh an’ blood,” it 
was said. “ He’s a cranky chap to mak’ out, 
Jem Norford; an’ he’s not haaf bad i’ the long 
run, fur a’ his marlocks.” 

The great physician came in state, evidently 
bewildered at such a turn of affairs. He was 
received at the great house, snd entertained 
there, and escorted by Norford to the lodge. 

“ It’s a little lass I’ve set my mind on saving,” 
said Norford, unwontedly excited, and almost 
pale with fbeling. “Save her!” laying a heavy 
hand on the shoulder of the great man. “ Save 
her, and set her up again, and Bend in your bill, 
and Jem Norford’s good fur it, whether it’s three 
figures or four.” 

But, important a personage as he was, the 
great man could do no more than the little one 
had done. He looked at the changed face, and 
asked questions, and looked again; and at last 
shook his head. 

“My dear sir,” he said to Norford, “I am 
deeply grieved, but I may as well teH you the 
truth. There is nothing for me to do here. 
There is nothing to be done.” And he laid the 
child’s hand down on the coverlet again. 

“ Nothing?” echoed Norford. “ Nothing, man?” 

“ Nothing. With children like this one life is 
never long. The end is at work from the first. 
It is only a question of time.” 

When Norford came back to the lodge, having 
seen the great man on his way to more important 
duties, in a more important field, he found 
Julie in tears. The doll still sat propped against 
the bed’s foot, staring at B£b4, who lay upon her 


back, her cap pushed of her curly head, her eyes 
wide opch, and wandering. 

“ Bo not go, Monsieur,” said Julie, seeing him 

draw back. “ Do not go. I have- There is 

something I would say to you.” 

“ The pretty Mademoiselle !” murmured B6b£, 
from her pillow. “ The sister of Monsieur! 
Where is she? The beads upon her neck shine. 

I must have them, Monsieur,-.” 

The woman rose, pale and trembling, as if 
moved by some poWerftil emotion. 

“Do not mind her,” she said. “It is not 
often 90. She does not see ns.” 

She was very much shaken by the fiat which 
had gone forth, Jem thought; even more shaken 
than he had imagined she would be. He did not 
know that another long-hidden grief was at work 
within her, until she spoke. 

“ Monsieur,” she said, weeping, “ if I had been 
a mother, even a mother whose Child was her 
shame, even a mother lot! and stained, I think, 
it seems to my heart to-night, that the death-bed 
of my child would touch me.” 

“ The pretty beads!” said BCbe, softly. “The 
pretty beads of Mademoiselle Cicelie !* * 

“There is a woman who has been to your 
house,” continued Julie; “ a woman I have seen, 
but who has not seen me, because I avoided her. 

It is the woman you call Cicely, and, Monsieur, 
she is my sister—and the mother of the ohild. 1 ’ 

44 The mother 1” cried Norford, starting back¬ 
ward. “ The mother of the child there? Good 
God! Cicely!” 

44 She is my sister,” said Julie. “ She was oar 
father’s pride and idol, and she broke his heart, 
and brought shame and ruin upon an honest 
name. It does not matter for the story; but I 
had pity upon her child. I could not easily for¬ 
give her, but I had sorrow for the child who 
shared her disgrace. I let her think that it did 
not Hve, and she went her way. Our little world 
was too narrew for her pride and beauty. A life 
of humiliation and penitence did net suit her. 
So, she went her ways; and you call her Cicely, 
and there is her child.” 

4 ‘ And she never knew!” said Jem Norford* 

44 Poor lass I Poor lass!” 

“ I wish,” said the woman, “that she should, 
know. She cannot do harm now, and 1 wisfo- 
Monsieur, that you should tell her. If she would, 
receive the last sigh of her child, if she is not too 
hard of heart to care, let her come.” 

Jem Norford regarded the speaker am&xedty. 
He had seen her before, a bright little 
of cheerfol mien and ready tongue; but now h» 
saw her stern, bitter against sin, hard of jueK»^ 
ment, firm In her own virtue, and with mai| 
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mercy for those more frail. Perhaps, in the by¬ 
gone dtys of her girlhood, she had felt some 
natural secret envy and displeasure against the 
beautiful creature, who had almost seemed of 
finer clay than the rest of them, and who had 
reigned supreme in her father’s house, so well 
• beloved, and so much admired. And it was but 
the way of poor humanity, that she should be 
rather just than merciful, when this idol brought 
shame upon them all. 

“If she is not too far lost to bear a heart 
within her breast,” she said again, “let her 
come.” 

Norford went back to the house, wrote a tele¬ 
gram, and sent it at once. 

“The child is dying. Its mother is Cecilia 
Merrier. The woman is Julie Mereier. Come ; 
as soon as you get this.” 

The next night B4b6 died. 

But, before death, half-oonsciousness, and a 
certain restlses strength came back to her. She 
opened her eyes, and saw the doll, and stretched 
out her arms for it, and when Norford gave it to 
her, she smiled. The new treasure seemed to 
please her greatly; but, after holding it for a 
while, Bhe became feverish and restless. She 
wanted to go to the great house. She wished to 
lie on the sofa, in the pretty room where the pic- 
tore of the Sistine Madonna was. Monsieur 
would carry her there. 

“1 am tired of being here,” she said. “I 
have been here a long time. I cannot sleep here. 
Take me in your arms, Monsieur, to the pretty 
room.’ ’ And she would not be denied. 

Ten minutes later the doctor was called from 
his after-Klinner port, by a visitor who hod rung 
loudly at the door-bell, and would not come in. 

It was Jem Norford, who stood upon the steps, 
looking very unlike himself, and almost pale. 

“ It ’8 the ahild again,” he said. “ She has a 
fancy for being carried to my house. I came to 
ask if it can be. done. She looks as if it was too 
late to harm her, and she wants to go.” 

“Let her go,” said the doctor, his precon- 
deved ideas of consistency much upset by Jem 
Norford for the fiftieth tine. “ She will die there 
m easily as any other place; more easily, per¬ 
haps; and it’s only a few steps.; Bo you want me 
to return with you ?” 

“ Can you do her any good ?” 

“ I am afraid not.” 

“Then I’ll go alone. Good-night.” He touched 
hie hat slightly, and tuned away, leaving the 
doctor looking after him. 

“Odd doings about a child,” he remarked. 

“ It’s a whim, I suppose j and he can afford it.” 
From the time that she had spoken, the day ! 


before, Julie had not mentioned Cicely. She 
kept grave silenoe on the subject, only now and 
then glancing toward the road; but when they 
had moved the child, and she lay on her pillows 
on the sofa, she spoke grimly. 

“ She has not come, Monsieur.” 

“ Something*8 keeping her,” said Jem. “ She’ll 
come, never fear.” 

He thought he was sure of her. But as the 
hours went by, his heart misgave him. It was 
not like Cicely ; but she had not come. 

And at last it was midnight, and the child lay 
clasping the doll in her arms, breathing heavily 
and slowly. As the last stroke of twelve died 
away, Julie pointed to the conch, with a signifi¬ 
cant bitterness. 

“ She should come soon,” she said—“ soon.” 

Soon, indeed, for at that moment there was a 
little gasp, and B4b6 started from her cushion, 
the doll still held to her little, panting side. 

“ Monsieur!” she cried. “ Julie 1” 

Jem bent over her, trembling, awed. 

“ Little un,” he said. “ Poor, little lass !” 

B4b4 turned to him with a languid smile. 

“ The doll is heavy,” she said, giving it to 
him. “ Take it, Monsieur.” 

And her head dropped slowly forward, until it 
rested against his shoulder. 

Julie flung herself upon her knees, at the 
foot of the oouoh, in a tempest of weeping. 

“ Let her come,” she cried. “ Let her come. 
She comes too late.” 

Even at that moment they heard her carriage- 
wheels, and then her quick feet in the hall. The 
door was flung open, and she crossed the threshold, 
panting for breath. 

She saw all, at one glance; and when eke 
thrust the kneeling woman aside, with her fierce 
hand, and took the dead child from Jem’s arms 
to her heaving breast, her face was terrible to see. 

“ You told me once that you could not forgive 
me* 1 ’ she cried to Julie. “Ask yourself if I 
can forgive you? You robbed me of the child, 
who would have saved my soul alive. You lied 
to me, and sent me to perdition. And I hold a 
dead soul to my breast, and a dead child in my 
arms. I am too late! 1 am too late !” 

She knelt beside the couch, hiding her face 
upon the little one’s breast, and uttering low, 
sharp moans, in quick succession. 

“ Take her away,” she said, to Jem, with a 
gesture toward Julie. “ Take her away, and let 
me be alone. I am too late! I am too late 1” 


CHAPTER IY. 

Floxham stood awed into respectful silence, 
when the little body was carried through Jem 
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“ I'll send for another,” returned Norford, has¬ 
tily. ‘‘I’ll send to London for one—a regular 
nob. She shan’t want for nothin’ money can bring. 
I*m set on her, missis. I tell you I never took to 
anything in my life as I’ve took to her. She 
shan’t die if Jem Norford’s money can buy life 
for her.” And he passed his hands, in a hur¬ 
ried, emotional caress, over the childish head. 
“ I’d give a good deal to see her open her eyes, 
and laugh at Miss, there,” with a jerk at the doll, 
who sat staring at the foot of the bed. 

44 Monsieur is very generous,” said Julie, 
shedding more tears. 44 Monsieur has the kind 
heart.” 

He had. All the great house contained was 
placed at the disposal of the invalid—wines, 
kitchen-ftirniture, servants. 

So everybody knew, next day, that Norford 
Had Bent to London for a great physician, and 
had given orders to his household to consider 
themselves at the service of the gate-keeper’s 
wife; all for the sake of the waif that lay, be¬ 
tween life and death, in the little house. 

44 As if she wur his own flesh an’ blood,” it 
was said. 44 He’s a cranky chap to mak’ out, 
Jem Norford; an* he’s not haaf bad i’ the long 
run, for a* his marlocks.” 

The great physician came in Btate, evidently 
bewildered at such a turn of affairs. He was 
received at the great house, end entertained 
there, and escorted by Norford to the lodge. 

44 It’s a little lass I’ve set my mind on saving,” 
said Norford, unwontedly excited, and almost 
pale with fbeling. 44 Save her!” laying a heavy 
hand on the shoulder of the great man. 44 Save 
her, and set her up again, and send in your bill, 
and Jem Norford’s good fur it, whether it's three 
figures or four.” 

But, important a personage as he was, the 
great man could do no more than the little one 
had done. He looked at the changed face, and 
asked questions, and looked again; and at last 
tihook his head. 

44 My dear sir,” he said to Norford, 44 1 am 
deeply grieved, but I may as well tell you the 
truth. There is nothing for me to do here. 
There is nothing to bo done.” And he laid the 
child’s hand down on the coverlet again. 

“Nothing?” echoed Norford. 44 Nothing, man?” 

44 Nothing. With children like this one life is 
never long. The end is at work from the first. 
It is only a question of time.” 

When Norford came back to the lodge, having 
seen the great man on his way to more important 
duties, in a more important field, he fonnd 
Julie in tears. The doll still sat propped against 
the bed’8 foot, staring at Bdb 4 , who lay upon her 


back, her cap pushed of her curly head, her eyes 
wide open, and wandering. 

44 Do not go, Monsieur,” said Julie, seeing him 

draw back. 44 Do not go. I have- There is 

something I would say to you.” 

44 The pretty Mademoiselle !” murmured B6b£. 
from her pillow. 44 The sister of Monsieur 1 
Where is she ? The beads upon her neck shine. 
I must have them, Monsieur,-.” 

The woman rose, pale and trembling, as if 
moved by some powerfol emotion. 

44 Do not mind her,” she said. “It is not 
often 90. She does not see ns.” 

She was very much shaken by the fiat which 
had gone forth, Jem thought; even more shaken 
than he had imagined she would be. He did not 
know that another long-hidden grief was at work 
within her, until she spoke. 

44 Monsieur,” she said, weeping, “if I had been 
a mother, even a mother whose child was her 
shame, even a mother lost and stained, I think, 
it seems to my heart to-night, that the death-bed 
of my child would touch me.” 

44 The pretty beads!” said BCbd, softly. “The 
pretty beads of Mademoiselle Cicelie !’ * 

44 There is a woman who has been to your 
house,” continued Julie; “a woman I have seen, 
but who has not seen mo, because I avoided her. 
It is the woman you call Cicely, and, Monsieur, 
she is my sister—and the mother of the child.” 

“The mother!” cried Norford, starting back¬ 
wards 44 The mother of the child there? Good 


God! Cicely !” 

44 She is my sister,” said Julie. 44 She was our 
father’s pride and idol, and she broke his heart, 
and brought shamo and ruin upon an honest 
name. It does not matter for the story; but I 
had pity upon her child. I could not easily for¬ 
give her, but I had sorrow for the child who 
shared her disgrace. I let her think that it did 
not live, and she went her way Our little world 
was too uarrew for her pride and beauty. A life 
of humiliation and penitence did not suit her. 
So, she went her ways; and you coll her Cicely, 
and there is her child.” 

41 And she never knew!” said Jem Norford. 
44 Poor lass I Poor lass!” 

“I wish,” said the woman, “that she should 
know. She cannot do harm now, and I wish* 
Monsieur, that you should tell her. If she would 
receive the last sigh of her child, if she is not too 
hard of heart to eare, let her come.” 

Jem Norford regarded the speaker amazedly. 
He had seen her before, a bright little woman, 
of cheerfol mien and ready tongue; but now he 
saw her stern, bitter against sin, hard of judg¬ 
ment, firm in her own virtue, and with small 
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TWO QUESTIONS. 


BY TRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Lwu Ashleioh had gone out for a morn- j 
ing’s walk. She followed a path which led j 
by the side of a secluded stream, that flowed 
gently beneath the shadow of the thick woods. 
Finding herself tired at last, she stopped to rest. 
8he sat down on a little knoll, a short distance 
from the river, where the wild vines almost com¬ 
pletely hid her from view, though she could dis¬ 
tinctly see any passer-by. “Not that there is 
likely to be any of more importance than a 
squirrel or rabbit,” she said, “in this far-away 
nook.” And, saying this to herself, she took off 
her hat to be cool, opened her parasol, and draw¬ 
ing a book from her pocket, prepared for an hour 
with her favorite poet, Tennyson. Just as she 
had settled herself comfortably, however, she 
caught the sound of oars; and looking out from 
her covert, saw a young man in a boat, on the 
river. He stopped full in front, and gazing across 
toward her, took off his hat, in recognition. 

Lydia felt sick and faint, at first with a hor¬ 
rible sensation of pain; after that, with a more 
horrible loathing and contempt of herself, for 
having been weak enough to suffer. 

Another instant, and a huge dog came bound¬ 
ing on shore, and made directly for Lydia’s 
hiding-place . He was close to her before she 
could recover her self-control, gamboling about 
her, and uttering frantic yelps of delight. She 
had petted him too often, during the past winter, 
for the creature not to be charmed at this unex¬ 
pected encounter. 

“Here, Czar ! What the deuce ails you?” 
called his master. “Come back this moment, 
sir.” As he spoke, having first fastened his boat 
to the shore, he advanced toward Lydia. 

But Czar, instead of obeying the imperious 
command, responded by a series of barks, which 
said, ms plainly as words could have done, 

* Don’t call names, Stupid 1 Come and sec what 
I hare unearthed for your benefit, ungrateful 
Wlow that you are 1” 

His master obeyed the summons, though he 
robably did not translate its purport just as I 
are dene, since nobody willingly helps to wound 
is own vanity. 

Lydia pushed the dog away, and rose to her 
et as the gentleman reached her. Once more 
and George Meredith were standing face tb 
oe, and Lydia at least was glad that, for a few 


seconds, Czar so filled the air with his crescendo 
barks, that greetings of any sort were out of the 
question. 

“ Mrs. Ashleigh J” exclaimed Meredith, as 
Boon as Czar would permit him to speak. “Ai 
last! I thought I should never find you again. 

I was leaving town, for Vermont, when I saw 
your name among the arrivals at Newport. So, 

I went that way, instead.” 

“I have not been in Newport,” she inter¬ 
rupted, more to gain confidence, by hearing the 
sound of her own voice, than from any desire to 
afford him information concerning herself. 

“ No. I found that it was a distant conneo* 
tiou of yours,” he continued, his eyes, his whole 
face, lighting up with a singular mingling of 
pleasure and trouble. “ It had never occurred 
to me there could be two Mrs. Ashleighs in the 
world. I felt dreadfully vexed with her.” 

“ I trust she was properly conscience-stricken 
for her presumption in owning the same name,” 
returned Lydia, trying to speak carelessly ^ ( but 
with a slightly bitter ring in her voice, which 
rather belied her playful words. 

“ I did not wait to inquire,” he replied, too 
eager and excited to notice anything peculiar in 
her manner. “ Won’t you shake hands with me, 
now that I am here ? Won’t you even say you 
are glad to see me ?” 

“Oh, of course ! Delighted I” she said, in a 
tone of the utmost indifference. . 

Apparently, however, she had only caught the 
final clause of his sentence, for she did not seem 
to perceive the hand he extended. 

Meredith gave her one quick glance of re¬ 
proach, and let his arm drop to his side; but 
the glance was wasted, for she had turned away 
her eyes, and was looking toward the river. 

“I have been gone four months,” he ex¬ 
claimed, after a pause. 

“ Is it possible that it can be so long as that?” 
she said, languidly. “ IIow time does fly, to be 
sure!” 

“Four months and ten days, exactly,” he 
added, in a tone of blended pain and irritation. 

“What a wonderful memory you must have 
for dates!” said she, with an indolent laugh. 
“ I never can remember the days of the month 
in which I happen to be living.” 

“I had good cause to remember these,” he 
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TWO QUESTIONS. 


muttered, still looking at her with that reproach¬ 
ful glance. He spoke so low, that she could not 
be expected to hear; and she did not. 

“Czar is handsomer than ever,” she observed, 
turning to pat the animal's graceful head. “ Was 
he the companion of your wanderings?'’ 

“ No. I sent him to my country place.” 

“Ah, yes! You made a sea-voyage, some¬ 
body said,” she continued in the same aggra- 
vatingly lazy tone. “ It was not Africa, was it?” 

“ I have been in South America.” 

He kept his voice perfectly calm, but his face 
had grown pale, and the trouble deepened in 
his eyes. 

“ Oh, indeed I Did I get far astray in saying 
Africa? My ideas of geography are almost as 
confused as my faculty for dates. What a beau¬ 
tiful thing it must be to have a well-regulated 
tinind! Don’t you find it so ?” 

“ I am afraid I cannot boast of possessing one,” 
he said. 

“Really? Now, I should have fancied just 
the contrary,” laughed she. “But you have 
not told me how you liked South Africa—no, 
America—and the huge snakes, and the beautiful 
Spanish women, and all the rest of the agreea- 
bilities one is supposed to find there.” 

“I don’t think-” 

He had to pause. A sudden choking in his 
throat would not let him finish his sentence. 

“ I beg your pardon,” she said, inquiringly. 

“I don’t think I noticed anything,” he an¬ 
swered, steadily. 

“ Dear me,” she interrupted, “ if you turn 
your travels to no better account than that, you 
might as well stay at home! 1 thought you 

Would have written a book, at least. Everybody 
does so, nowadays, when they travel! Good 
gracious! my grammar is getting as defective as 
the rest of my accomplishments.” 

Mrs. Ashleigh was sadly overdoing her part. 
A child could scarely have failed to perceive that 
dhe Was acting. But this man stood there blind 
as a bat, and could only fight against the terrible 
pain which stung his heart, and wonder, stupid¬ 
ly, if this long-desired meeting was a bad dream. 

“ I had not much leisure to think of distin¬ 
guishing myself in that way,” he said, still 
struggling to appear composed. 

“ Of course not; idle people are always the 
busiest. But do tell me if Rio Janeiro and the 
Amazon is not, one of them, a river, by the way?” 

But Mrs. Ashleigh’s desire for useful informa¬ 
tion was suddenly checked by the sound of voices 
close at hand. A party of people from the hotel 
appeared. Foremost among them, Mrs. Col. 
Beardsley, as venomously-tongued an old cat as 


ever devoured a reputation; and with her fussy 
Mr. Clayton, an Englishman, who believed that 
the sun rose and set within the limits of Clay¬ 
ton Park, an estate which would, in due time, 
be his own, and bring a baronetcy with it. 
He had brought his grandeur to America for a 
few months, and indulged in the idea of offering 
to share it with Lydia Ashleigh, whom he had 
met in Europe during the previous year. Every¬ 
body, with the exception of the future baronet, 
was acquainted with Meredith; so, of course, 
there were loud expressions of wonder and cor¬ 
dial greetings at his appearance. 

“ We thought you were in Brazil,” said some 


one. 

“ I was, not long since,” he answered. 

“ You disappeared so suddenly, last spring, 
that we feared you must have been murdered,” 
added another. 

“ Twice,” said Meredith ; “ but neither report 
was fatal.” 

“ Dear me !” cried Mrs. Beardsley, as usual, 
in haste to say something ill-natured. “ Old Mrs. 
Tytler said you had lost all your money at lans¬ 
quenet. I was so sorry !” 

“ It was very good of you to regret the oil* 
cumstance,” laughed he. “ But as I never touch 
cards; that misfortune could not easily befall 
me. 


“ Then, perhaps, it was not you. But I am 
sure they said something dreadful had happened 
to you,” persisted Grimalkin. 

“ I dare say they did.” 

“ Yes. What was it? Do you remember, Mrs. 
Ashleigh ?” 

But Lydia did not hear. 

“ I hope Mrs. Everton is quite well,” said 
Meredith. 

Now Mrs. Everton was Mrs. Beardley’s sister- 
in-law, and deadliest fpe, so the female Colonel’s 
blood boiled under this thrust; but she was un¬ 
able to scratch in return. He turned away be¬ 
fore she could get her claws ready, and mada m 
had the additional annoyance of perceiving that 
her friends were smiling at her discomfiture. 

Lydia Ashleigh had begun talking eagerly to 
Clayton, confusing his slow-working mind by her 
rapid changes from one subject to another; but 
she heard every syllable Meredith uttered, not¬ 
withstanding. 

They all strolled back to the house soon after, 
Meredith, saying he would accompany them, 
and send for his boat afterward. Mrs. Ashleigh 
and Clayton walked in advance of the others. 
Mrs. Beardsley took possession of Meredith, in 
spite of himself, and began pouring into hi9 ear 
the gossip which was going the rounds of the 
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little circle in the hotel. People believed that 
Clayton had proposed to Mrs. Ashleigh, and been 
accepted. Mrs. Beardsley said the thing was 
certain, bnt that statement even a jealous man 
could receive with “ a grain of salt,” so well was 
the lady known for her habit of embroidering 
plain facta with the glittering threads of her 
fcney. Just as the last of the party reached the 
rtranda, Lydia heard some one ask Meredith 
how long he proposed to remain. 

“I have not the least idea/* he answered. 
“Perhaps I shall go to-morrow. I was stopping 
at Coromley, on the other side of the valley, and 
came out for an hour on the water. By the way, 
1 must send for my portmanteau, and stay here, 
yon are all such old friends.” 

Lydia passed on into the house, went up to 
her bed-room, and sat down to do battle with 
herself. 

During the past winter, George Meredith had 
been prominent among the coterie of admirers, 
riich surrounded her on her return to the world, 
after her two years’ of mourning had expired. 
He was so different from men in general, or her 
estimate of men, so earnest, so truthful, so full 
of energy and purpose, that from the first strong 
sympathies had drawn her toward him. 

When little more than a child, her wise pas¬ 
tors and masters had given her for husband 
•bout as bad a specimen of the human race, mo¬ 
rally considered, as could have been found in 
ibe whole length and breadth of the Continent. 
After enduring six years of outrage and torture, 
sAe suddenly found herself free, and a very rich 
wtntn. Her tyrant*s last act had been the one 
<keeot performance of his life^-he left her his 
mmej; and though Lydia would not have be¬ 
lieved it, we older people know that it is easier 
to bear existence with a long rent-roll than a 
i short one. 

So, thongh she had been a wife, Lydia Ash- 
lagh bad never known Wliat love was; had grown 
daost to regard it some figment of romancers’ 
; or, if not that, at least a sentiment little 
liMy now ever to come near her heart. Hence 
u was that she became attracted toward Mere- 
without suspecting her own secret. When 
de did discover the fact, she was glad and thank- 
fcl that she could give him a heart which had never 
been troubled by a passing dream for another. 

She was not ashamed when these reflections 
faced themselves upon her, for she believed— 
■A* bad every reason to believe—that he loved 
Suspicious as lift* rendered her, she had 
the most unbounded faith in this man’s honor; 
■he would as soon have thought of doubting her 
tsbgio a as him. 


So the winter passed, and March came. 

Up to the last day they had been upon their 
usual terms; been out with some mutual friends 
on horseback, and had met at a dinner-party in 
the evening. As Meredith led her down to the 
carriage, he asked, 

“ Can 1 see you to-morrow morning?” 

Something in his voice told her that he meant 
more than an ordinary visit. She bowed her 
head, entered the Brougham, and was driven 
away. Her brother’s widow, Mrs. Mortyn, who 
lived with her, went peacefully to sleep in her 
corner, and Lydia was free to listen to the beat¬ 
ings of her own heart. 

How she dreamed all that night, not trying to 
go to bed till nearly dawn, while the fall moon 
poured its radiance into the chamber, and in 
the room beyond, her pet Virginia nightingale, 
oounted the hours in song; and she so happy 
that she could catch no echo of sadness in the 
melodious plaint ; it sounded like a pcean of re¬ 
joicing, like the voice of her own soul. 

Poor thing! Remember what her life had been. 
Think how beautiful happiness must have looked 
to her tired eyes, which had been so early forced 
to regard the blackest aspect of human nature. 

The morrow came. The hour at which Mere¬ 
dith usually paid his visits, came too, and passed; 
but he did not appear. Before the day ended, 
Lydia learned that he had left town—gone with¬ 
out a sign. From that hour she had never even 
heard from or of him, save that he had sailed 
for South America. 

More than four months had elapsed—four 
such terrible months! She was a very proud 
woman, so you can fancy what the humiliation 
was to her. From first to last he had been 
trifling—amusing himself I Was it any wonder 
that she felt every faith in humanity uprooted? 
That she loathed the World, and, most of all, her 
own blind folly ? 

Once free from her Wearisome companions— 
wearisome, she admitted, rather on account of 


her own mood, than because they were excep¬ 
tionally dull or commonplace—Lydia sat recalling 
her brief past, trying for strength, by going over 
every incident of her acquaintance with Mere¬ 
dith, every look and act whereby he had shown 
his love as plainly as words could have done, so 
that scorn and pride might help to make an ar¬ 
mor for her soul. 

She went down to dinner, prettily dressed, 
gracious, smiling, and so interested in Mr. Clay¬ 
ton’s talk about the glories which were to be his 
whenever his old uncle should decide to “shuffle 
off this mortal coil,” that the Englishman was 
divided between pleasure at having so charming 
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a listener, and a fear that she might be listening 
on account of designs she cherished in regard to 
him, simply as the future owner of that abode of 
all delights, Clayton Park. Meredith was not 
near her, but seated at the other end of the table, 
among the Beardsley faction. 

The evening proved glorious. The most ner¬ 
vous hypochondriac could not have dreamed of 
stopping indoors. People took their coffee sit¬ 
ting out on the lawn; groups of young people 
wandered about among the shrubberies, or stole 
away in pairs, naturally not of the same sex. 

Lydia would have liked to go away to her own 
room, but she was morbidly afraid of exciting 
comment just then ; so she stayed in the garden, ; 
and pretended, successfully enough, to amuse j 
herself. She held a little court of her own, com- j 
prised of the nicest jnen. She could never re- j 
member when Mr. Clayton joined her group, j 
or how it came about that she found herself! 
walking up and down one of the broad patios in 
his stately society. A good dinner and a strong 
cigar had rendered the future baronet senti¬ 
mental, and the perilous moonlight completed 
his ruin. 

They were leaning, over the balustrade of a 
terrace, Lydia resting her head on her hand, and 
gazing silently out at the moonlight. She heard 
her companion’s voice, uttering longer and more 
involved sentences than usual, but she positively 
did not hear one word he spoke. It was not 
until he quite forgot his stateliness, and begged 
earnestly for an answer, that she came to a real¬ 
ising sense of there being anything uncommon 
the matter, and even then she had not the slight¬ 
est conception of its nature. 

“ I beg your pardon,” she said, turning toward 
him, a little ashamed of her own abstraction. 
“I do beg your pardon, but positively I don’t 
know what you were saying. I am fearfully 
stupid to-night.” 

Mr. Clayton was not a man of quick percep¬ 
tions, but he saw that she was speaking the exact 
truth. He came down to earth with a bang, and : 
for an instant stood glaring at her, too much con¬ 
fused for anger. But that latter sensation speed- 
fly gained the ascendency over all, others. He, 
Robert Clayton, a future baronet, had absolutely ; 
honored this republican by an offer of marriage, 
and she had not heard! He wondered that 
the world did not fall in twain, or at least some 
dire convulsion of the elements shake it to its 
centre. 

She saw, by his angry confusion, that she must 
have been guilty of some mortal sin, but even yet 
she did not know what it was. 

“ Please, don’t be vexed,” she said, with diffi¬ 


culty repressing a wild desire to laugh aloud, he 
looked so very comical in his wrath. 

“ Vexed!” he repeated, in a strangled voice. 

“ If you will only be good-natured, and repeat 

“Repeat it!” he echoed, and his tone was 
quite awftil now. 

“ Indeed, I am so sorry. I did not mean to 
be rude. If you will tell me what it was, 1 
promise to listen without breathing.” 

He thought her manner and words flippant, 
and grew more angry than ever. His senses 
came back; he shuddered at his own precipi¬ 
tancy. It was not in keeping with his station; 
it was not like a Clayton. But, in spite of his 
wrath, such capabilities of loving as he possessed 
had gone out to this woman, and would not be 
recalled. It might be that, in time, he should 
forgive her. If she proved worthy, he might 
one day give her an opportunity to share his 
grandeur, but at present she must be punished, 
and that thoroughly. 

“ Won’t you tell me again?” she asked, coax- 
ingly, but still forced to struggle hard to keep 
from laughing. 

“ Madam,” said he, “ I never repeat.” lit 
was so intensely dignified, she could restrain 
herself no longer, and laughed like a maniac. 
She had been all the evening nearer hysterics 
than she had ever gone in her life; and now that 
she had begun, she could not stop for awhile. 

When she could look up again, Mr. Clayton 
was gone, about the angriest man that ever lived, 
and Lydia did not know that the chance of being 
“milady” had come within her reach. Ones 
more she laughed, then as suddenly burst into 
tears, and had, what she seldom indulged in, a 
good cry. After tlu4, she was able 4? get her 
composure back, and abuse herself roundly for 
her own folly. 

She heard voices, and hurraed away through 
the shadowy paths, til} she reached the little 
river some distance below the house, and eat 
down on a rustic chair, listening dreamily to 
the water's talk, and gazing absently up at the 
mountain-tops, glorious with the light of the full 
moon. 

A step near roused her from her dismal revery. 
She turned quickly. George Meredith was stand¬ 
ing beside her. His face showed pale and trou¬ 
bled in the moonbeams, but under the doubt and 
suffering there was an expression a man might 
wear who had determined on a certain line ot 
conduct, and meant to pursue it at any cost to 
himself. 

“ Mrs. Ashleigh,” he said quickly, “ I wish to 
ask you a question.” 
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44 Dear me !'* returned she, in her most care- j 
less tone. 44 From the sound of your voice, one 
might think you were going to demand my purse 1 
You look very like a bandit, standing there; at 
least, the young-ladyish idea of that interesting 
person.’ * 

44 I want to know,” he continued, his voice 
becoming hoarse and low, " if it is true that you 
are engaged to marry Mr. Clayton ?” 

She leaned back in her seat, and gazed full in 
his face, with a cruel, insolent smile. 

44 It was a rude question-,” he began. 

11 Very rude,” she interrupted. 

44 And yet I must repeat it,” he said, gravely, 
in no wise moved either by her anger or scorn. 

She looked at him, now, with a changed face; 
a face in which a strange wonder mingled with 
her wrath. 

44 By what right, Mr. Meredith ?” she asked. 

44 By the right that any man has, who shows 
a woman he loves her; who has told her so, and 
never received any answer.” 

She grew very pale, but sat watching him nar¬ 
rowly, through her half-closed eyelids. Had she 
heard aright? Was she mad ? Was it only that 
he meant again to essay the pretty game of co¬ 
quetry-toy, now that he believed her betrothed 
to another, to wail out a story of blighted hopes 
and & broken heart, just to amuse himself for a 
space. 

44 You do not speak,” he said. 44 You recog¬ 
nize, though, the justice of my question, rude as 
it sounds.” 

44 1 do net know what you mean,” she replied, 
steadily. 44 1 recognize no right, on your part, 
to question me in any way.” 

He gave her a stern, cold glance, but she re¬ 
turned it unflinchingly. She was smiling still. 

44 The last part of your assertion may be true,” 
he said. 44 The first is a prevarication unworthy 
of you.” 

44 We were acquaintances; good friends, even 
for a time—nothing more,” she cried, furiously 
angry, yet with a wild thrill at her heart, which 
she could not subdue. 

44 Nothing more?” he asked. 

44 We are not even that now I” she exclaimed, 
angrier with herself, even, than she was with 
him, from very shame of her own weakness. 

44 Will you deny that you know I loved you?” 
he demanded, regardless of her words. 

She laughed bitterly. 

44 Excuse me,” she said. 44 My vanity may be 
immense, but it has its limits, though I am a 
woman! I really have not the habit of suppos¬ 
ing that every man who says a civil thing to me 
must necessarily be one of my victims.’ ’ 


44 Perhaps if you were a vainer woman, you 
would be less cruel,” returned he, somewhat 
tremulously. 

She started to her feet. She was completely 
past her patience. She would not be contempti¬ 
ble enough to be angry, much less suffer, for a 
man so mean. 

44 1 am not in the mood for theatricals, Mr. 
Meredith,” she said. 44 Will you have the good¬ 
ness to go away V* 

44 Not yet,” he answered, setting his mouth 
hard under the curving-lines of his mustache. 

44 1 have not finished.” 

44 1 told you I was not in the mood for theat¬ 
ricals!” cried she. 44 If you are determined to 
display your powers in that line, you will find 
plenty of young girls yonder who may be im¬ 
pressed. I am too old to care for such amuse¬ 
ments.” 

She turned to leave him. 

44 Don’t go !” he said. 44 No matter what your 
feelings toward me may be, I think all your life 
you will be sorry if you go.” 

44 1 sorry for anything where you arc concern¬ 
ed?” she exclaimed. 

44 1 have no intention of reproaching you,” he 
hurried on. 44 But I insist on my right to have 
my question answered.” 

44 Your right ?” she echoed. 

44 Yes ! When a man, for months, has shown, 
by every action that he loves you ; when neces¬ 
sity, almost as strong as death, calls him away 
without warning, without his being able to see 
you, though you had promised; when he writes, 
and tells you the whole story ; when-” 

Involuntarily she put up her hand; without 
volition on her own part, she interrupted him. 

44 Wrote to me?” she cried. 44 1 neyer had a 
letter from you in my life.” 

Her head was reeling so that she could stand 
no longer. She sank back into her chair. 

44 1 was sure my letter never reached you!” 
he exclaimed, in an altered voice. 44 1 told my¬ 
self that, over and over. I should have gone 
mad, else ! I said you were too good, too noble, 
to have kept me in suspense, however much I 
might have deceived myself. I said, at least, 
you would have written and told me my fate, 
kindly, gently, however hard it might be.” 

The evening was warm and soft, but Lydia 
trembled from head to foot, as if a blast of mid¬ 
winter had smitten her to her very heart. Still 
she would not let herself be duped by any silly 
hope. She had borne enough, suffered enough, 
was fallen low enough in her own eyes. If she 
did anything now to rouse a new and deeper 
pang of self-contempt, existence would become 
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utterly insupportable; a load to be got rid of at 
any cost to the soul which had so tormented her 
during the past months. 

“ I must beg you to explain/' she said, in a 
slow, icy tone. 44 1 do not understand one word 
you have said, if, indeed, it has any meaning." 

She could not deny herself this last thrust. 
She was so near losing every trace of firmness, 
that she found a sort of strengh in treating him 
to insolent words. He paid no attention to her 
harsh speech. He was looking keenly at her. 
Blind as suffering made him, he could see her 
tremble. Under that affectation of indifference 
wherewith she chilled her voice, he caught signs 
of the trouble which shook the very core of her 
being. 

44 You never received my letter!" The sen¬ 
tence was an assertion, not an inquiry. 

“ Never,” she replied. 

He drew a deep breath, moved forward a step, 
checked himself as suddenly, and stood still. 

11 Will you tell me why you would not admit 
me that day—the day I left New York, I mean ? 
You had promised, when we parted, the night 
before.’ ’ 

44 Your memory is failing you," she answered. 
44 You did not come." 

44 1 did ! I did ! At the very hour you had set! 
You had gone out, gone to a breakfast at Mrs. 
Warner’s. Oh, I remember everything about 
that horrible day ! I had that morning received 
news that my only brother was dying in Brazil; 
that I was likely to lose every penny I owned in 
the world. I was obliged to catch the noon- 


steamer. I wrote to you. I—Oh, my God ! to 
think what I have suffered during these months! 
And now—now- 

He broke off abruptly, and turned away his 
head. She put out her hand, and touched his 
arm. She was shaking like a leaf. Great tears 
filled her eyes, but no drops fell. 

44 1 never received your letter," she said, al¬ 
most in a whisper. 44 1 never knew that you 
came to the house 1 I was at home. Mrs. Mor- 
tyn went to the breakfast. I, too, remember 
everything which happened that day." 

44 Lydia!" 

The tone was half a question—half a cry. 

She hid her face in her hands, saying, bro¬ 
kenly, 

44 And he will not tell me why he came back 1 " 

He was kneeling at her feet, and pouring out 
the story of his love and anguish, He had been 
in time to see his- brother; the money-troubles 
appeared possible to clear up. He had hurried 
back to New York the instant he could, and been 
searching for her ever since his arrival. 

After a time they were both calm enough to 
go over the whole matter connectedly, and be¬ 
fore Lydia remembered that it was late, and that 
she ought to return to the house, there were no 
further explanations necessary. 

When they reached the veranda, he stopped 
her for an instant to whisper, 

44 Have you forgiven my rude question ?" 

44 1 will, whon you forgive my having doubted 
you," she answered. 

Then they went slowly in together. 


MY TREASURES. 

BY MRS. M. L. BLUM. 


Ohly a lock of bright brown hair, 

Anti a cluster of withered, scentless flowers; 
Some of the garments she used to wear, 

Jewels that shone on the fingers fair, 

Pictures that mock with their beauty rare, 

The aching void in these hearts of oars, 

That miss her everywhere! 

Only an empty, quiet room, 

A smooth, white bed and a vacant chair; 

. Drooping lilies, whose faint perfume, 

Whispers a thought of the lovelier bloom 
Gathered like them for an early tomb, 

And laid, an offering rich and rare, 

On an altar of tears and gloom. 

Only a grave with grass o’ergrown: 

A grave in the green-wood narrow and deep; 
Where we laid her down ’neath a cold white stone, 
And left her in darkness and alone, 


Deaf to our sad hearts* sorrowing moan; 

Her pale lips sealed in a dreamless sleep. 

And the light from hot blue eyes gone. 

These are the treasures to which I cling, 

With a tender grief that I cannot tell; 

Dear to my heart is the slightest thing 
Her hands have touched; hot tears will spring 
At the sound of the songs she used to sing; 

Ah me 1 no joy can ever dispel 
This shadow from death’s dark wing. 

Oh, Alice, darling, you cannot know, 

From your beautiful home where the angels are. 
How day hy day I wearily go 
To that precious spot where the violets grow 
Over pulseless bosom and brow of snow, 

Or perhaps you could soothe my wild despair. 
And my tears would forget to flow. 
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by j o8i ah allen’s wife. 


Josiah’s brother's wife has come to live with 
ns. My opinion is, she is most a natural fool. 
Howsumever, bein’ one of the relations on his 
side, I hain’t told her what I thought of her; 
but bear with her, as I would wish the relations 
so my side to be bore with by Josiah. How long 
she will live with us, that I don’t know. And 
it is a considerable sized cross for me to tackle, 
md I won’t deny it. Fools was always dretful 
wealin’, wearin’ to me, or I don’t ort to call her 
a fool, and wouldn’t say it where it would get 
oat for the world. But she don’t know no more 
than the law will allow. That I will contend for 
baldly, with my last breath. 

But if her principles was as hefty as iren, and 
her intellect as hefty as iren, and her intellect 
as bright as it is t’other way, if it was bright as 
day, she would be a sort of a drawback to hap¬ 
piness. Anybody would, whether it was a he or 
a she. Home is a Eden, jest targe enough to 
hold Adam and Eve, and their family, and the 
necessary animals. And when a stranger enters 
its gates, to camp down therein for life with you, 
a sort of a cold chill comes in with ’em. You 
may like ’em, and wish ’em well, and do the 
best you can with ’em, but you feel kind o’ 
choked and bowed down. There is a sort of tight¬ 
ness to it. You can’t, for your life, feel so loose 
and serious as you did when you was alone with 
Josiah and the children. 

But I am determined to put up with her, 
and do the best 1 can. She hadn’t no home, 
and was a cornin’ on the train; so Josiah 
thought that, for the sake of Tim, that was his 
brother, it was our duty to take her in, and do 
for her. 

And truly duty’s apron-strings are the only 
ones we can cling to with perfect safety. Incli¬ 
nation sometimes wears a far more shinin’ apron, 
and her glitterin’ strings flutter down before 
you invitingly, and you feel as if you must 
leggo of duty, and lay holt of ’em. But, my 
friends, safety is not there. Her strings are thin 
and staggy, and liable to fall to pieces any 
minute. But hang on to duty’s apron-strings, 
boldly and blindly. Get a good holt, and have 
no fear. Let her lead you over rough pathways, 
through dark valleys, up the mountings, and 
through the deep waters. Don’t be afraid, but j 
haLg on. The string won’t break with you, and j 


the country she will lead you into is one that 
can’t be bettered. 

Her first husband was Josiah’s only brother. 
He died a few years after they was married, and 
then she married another man, David Doodle by 
name, and a shiftless creetur by nater, so I 
beam, but good-lookin’. Howsumever, I don’t 
know nothin’ about it, only by hearsay; for I 
never laid eyes on none of the lot. Still she 
came on to us for a hum. They lived out to thp 
Ohio. But she fairly worships that Doodle to 
this day, talks about him day and night. I hain’t 
heard her say a dozen words about Josiah’s brother 
Timothy, though they say he was a likely man, 
and a good provider, and did well by her; left 
her a good farm, all paid for, and Doodle run 
through it; and five cows, and two horses, and 
Doodle run through them, and a colt. 

But she don’t seem to remember that she ever 
| had no such husband as Timothy Allen, which I 
know makes it more wearin’ on Josiah, though 
he don’t eomptain. But he thought a sight of 
Tim; they used to sleep together when they was 
children. And heads, that lay on the same 
bosom, can’t get so fur apart, but what memory 
will unite ’em. They got separated when they 
grew up. Josiah stayed with his folks, and Tim 
went to the Ohio, as I say, but still, when Josiah’s 
thoughts get to travelin’, and I never see such 
critters to be on the go all the time as thoughts 
be, they take him back to the old trundle-bed 
and Tim. 

She don’t mention, as I was saying, brother 
Timothy only when Josiah asks her about him. 
But Doodle! I can truly say, without lyin’, 
that if ever a human bein’ got sick of anything 
on earth, I got sick of Doodle. Bein’ shut up in 
the house with her, I sense it more than Jo* 
siah does. It is Doodle in the mornin’, and 
Doodle at noon, and Doodle at night, and Doo¬ 
dle between meals, and if she talks in her 
sleep, which she is quite a case to, it is about 
Doodle. 

I don’t complain to Josiah much, because it 
would make his road the harder. But I told 
Thomas Jefferson, one day, she had just finished 
a story about her and Doodle, that had took her 
the biggest part of the forenoon to tell, and I 
told Thomas Jefferson, when she happened to go 
out of the room a minute, says I, 
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“Thomas Jefferson, it does seem to me as if 
Doodle will be the death of me.” 

44 Wall,’* says he, “ if he should, I will write 
a handsome piece of poetry on it.’* Says he, 

44 Alf Tennyson and Shakespere have writ some 
pretty fair pieces, but mine shaH 

“ Beat the whole caboodle, 

And the burden of the him shall be, 

That mother died of Doodle.” 

Says I, in real severe tones, 41 You needn’t 
laugh, Thomas Jdffcrson. I’d love to have you 
try it for one day,” says I. 44 You and your j 
father bein’ out doors all day, when you are in a 
few minutes to your meals, her talk is as good as 
ia circus, somethin’ like a side-show to you, but 
you be shut up with her all day, and then see 
how you would feel toward the name of Doodle.” 

But I try to do the best I can with her, as I 
said. I don't know how long she will live with 
us; but I think, to tell the plain truth, that the 
widder would marry again if she got a chance. 

I can see symptoms of it. But she says she 
wouldn’t; says it hain’t no ways likely that she 
shall ever marry agin. Talks a sight about Doo¬ 
dle’s face, calls it “his linament,” says 44 it is 
printed on her heart, and it hain’t no ways likely 
she will ever see another linament that will look 
so good to her as Doodle’s linament.” 

I declare, for’t sometimes, to hear her go on, 

I have to call on the martyrs, in my own mind, 
almost wildly, to keep my principles firm, and 
keep me from sayin’ sumthin’ 1 should be sorry 
for. 

Sumtimes, when Bhe is a goin’ on for hours, a 
talkin’ about Doodle and “his linament,” and so 
fourth, I set opposite to her, with my knittin’ 
work in my hand, with no trace on the outside 
of the almost fearM tempest a goin’ on inside 
of me. 

Then I’ll be a bendin* off my heel, or seamin’ 
two and one, or tocin’ it off, as the case may be, 
calm as a summer mornin’, on the outside, but 
on the inside I am a sayin* over to myself, in 
silent but almost piefcin’ tones of agony, 44 John 
Rogers ! —Smith field 1 —nine children l—one at 
the breast 1 —Gridirons 1 —thumb-screws ! —and 
so forth, and so forth.” 

It has a drctful good effect on me. I think 
over what these men endured for principle, and 
I will say to myself, 

“ Josiah Allen’s wife, has not your heart almost 
burned within you, when you have thought of 
these martyrs? Have you not, in rappid mo¬ 
ments, had longins’ of the soul to be a martyr 
also? Did you s’pose you could be one without 
sufferin’ ? Did you expect to be burnt up with¬ 
out smartin’ ?” 


And I would say to myself, (in real reasonable 
axcents,) “lofty principles, and sublime ideas, 
may buy up the soul triumphant, but there can’t 
anybody be burnt up without its hurtin’, and fire 
was jest as hot in them days as it is now, and no 
hotter. If David Doodle is the stake on which 
you are to be offered up, be calm, Samanthe—be 
calm.” 

So I would be a talkin’ to myself, and so she 
would be a goin* on. 

And though I suffered pangs, that can’t be 
expressed about, my principles grew more hefty 
from day to day; I begun to look more lofty in 
mene; and sometimes I have been that buyed up 
by hard principle, and jest to see to what hites 
a human mind could get up on, while their body 
was yet on the ground, I would begin myself 
about Doodle. 

And so speakin’, in a martyr way, the Widder 
Doodle was not made in vain. 


She is a small woman, dretful softly looking, 
and truly her name don’t belie her; for she 
seems to me that soft, that if she should bump 
her head, I don’t see what is to hinder it from 
flattin’ right out like a putty head. 

I guess she was pretty good-lookin’ in her day. 
On no other grounds can I account for it that two 
tnen ever took after her. Her eyes arc round as 
blue beads, and looks considerable on the bead 
plan. She is light-complected, and her mouth is 
dretful puckered up and drawed down. Josiah 
can’t bear her looks. He has told me so in con¬ 
fidence a number of times. But I told him I had 
seen wimmen that looked worse, and I have. 

“Wall,” says he, 44 1 have seen them that 
looked better, far better.” 

Says I, “Where, Josiah?” 

Says he, 44 Father Smith’s daughter, my com¬ 
panion, Samanthe.” 

Josiah thinks a sight of me; it seems to grow 
on him. And with me it is ditto and the same. 

When two souls set out in married life, a sailen* 
on the sea of True Love, they must expect to 
steer their way through rocks, and get tangled 
in the sea-weed, the rocks of opposing wills, and 
the sea-weeds of selfishness, and before they get 
the hang of the boat, it will go contrary. Squalls 
will rise, and must upset it. They’ll hist up the 
wrong sails, and tighten the wrong ropes, and 
act like fools generally, and will sometimes look 
back with regret to the peaceful but lonesome 
shore they have left, and wish they hadn’t never 
set out. But if they’ll be patient, and steer their 
boat wise and straight, a calmer sea is ahead, 
deeper Waters of trust and calm affection, on 
which the boat can sail onwards first rate. 
They’ll get past the biggest heft of the rocks, 
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and get the nock of sailin’ round the ones that 
sre left, so's not to hit ’em nigh so hard, and the 
mu- weeds, unknown to them, will kinder drixxle 
oat, and disappear mostly. 

I don’t have to oorreot Josiah near so much 
is I used to. Though occasionally, when I know 
1 am in the right, I set up my authority, and he 
hisen. I never see that couple yet, whether 
they’re correct or not, but what would have 
their little spats; but good land, if they love 
each other, they get right over it, and it is all 
&ir weather again. The little storms only clear 
the air, and the sun will shine out agin, fust rate, 
and bright as a dollar. 

Sister Doodle, (Josiah told me he guessed we 
had better call her so, some of the times, as it 
would seem more friendly.) She says, the wid- 
der does, that she never see a couple live toge¬ 
ther more agreeabler and happier than me and 
Josiah lives together. She says it reminds her 
dretfully of her married life with Doodle. 

Truly Doodle is her theme, but 1 hold firm. 

She was a sayin’ to me, the other mornin', 
after Josiah went out, to his work, she was a 
helpin’ me w.ish up my dishes, though I told 
her she needn’t, I don’t lay out to put any 
work on her. But I had a right to do, that 
mornin’, and she offered to wash up the dishes. 
But l told her she shouldn’t do that, but if she 
insisted, I would wash and she might wipe; so 
she did. And as quick as the dish-water was 
poured out, she begun. Josiah had oooed a very 
little at me, that mornin’, not much; for he 
knows I don’t encurrage him in it. But it had 
made her think of Doodle. 

“ And,” says she, “ nobody knows how much 
that man thought of me. He would say, some¬ 
times, in the winter, when we would wake up in 
the mornin’, * My dear Dolly, I have been a 
dre&min’ about you.’ 1 Have you, Mr. Doodle,’ 
says I. * Yes,’ says he. * I have been a dream- 
in’ how much I love you, and how pretty you 
are, ju9t as pretty as a pink-posy ;’ them was 
Mr. Doodle’ses very words, a 4 pink-posy.’ 4 Oh, 
shaw, Mr. Doodle, I guess you are a foolin’ me.’ 
Says he, * I ain’t, I dremp it.’ And then he 
would smile so sweet, and he would, say, 4 Dolly, 
I love to dream about you.’ 4 Do you, Mr Doo¬ 
dle,’ says I. * Y’es,’ says he, * and it seems jest 
as if I want to go to sleep, and have another 
nap, jest a purpose to dream about you.’ ” 

“ And so I would get up, and get the kindlin’ 
wood, and build the fire, and feed the cows, and 
go round the house a get!in’ breakfast, jest as 
itill as a mouse, bo’s not to disturb him, and he'd 
lay and sleep till I got the coffee all turned out, 
and then he’d get up and tell me his dream. It 
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would be all about how pretty I was, and how 
much he loved me. And he’d tell me how he 
would die for my sake, any time, to keep the 
wind from blowin’ on to me. And he would eat 
jest as hearty, and eqjey himself dretfully. Oh, 
we took a sight of oomfbrt together, me and Mr. 
Doodle did. And I can’t never forget him. 1 
can’t never marry agin, his linement is so stamp¬ 
ed onto my memory. No other man’s linement 
can ever be to me what his linement was.” 

She stopped a minute to ask me where she 
should set the dishes, and, truly, I was glad of 
the respite, though I knew it would be only mo¬ 
mentary. And, indeed, I was right, for, on set- 
tin’ np the dishes, she happened to see a little 
milk-pitcher, that belonged to my first set of 
dishes. There was a woman painted on to it, 
and that set her to goin' agin. Truly, there was 
nothin’ on the face of the earth, or the sky above, 
(but what reminded her, in some way, of Doodle. 
I have known the risin’ sun to set her to goin’, 
and the fire-poker, and the dust-pan. She held 
the pitcher pensively in her hand a minute or 2, 

; and then, says she, 

" That pictur looks at I did when I married 
Mr. Doodle. I was dretftil pretty, he used lo 
tell me. Too pretty to have any hardship put 
on to me. There was considerable talk about 
wimmin’s votin’ about that time, and he used to 
say that there wasn’t enough money in the world 
to tempt him to let his Dolly vote. Anything so 
wearin’ as that, he shuld perfect her from as 
| long as he had got a breath left in his body. He 
used to get dretful excited about it; he tlioght so 
much of me, he said votin’ would wear a wo¬ 
man right out, • and how should I feel,’ he 
would say, 44 to see my Dolly wore out?’ ” 

44 He couldn’t use to bear to have me go a 
visatin’ either. He said talkin’ with neighberin* 
wimmen was wearin’, too, and to have to get 
supper after dark, he said he couldn’t bear to 
see me do it. He never was no hand to pick up 
a supper, and I always had to come home and 
get supper by candle-light, meat vittels. He al¬ 
ways had to have jest what he wanted to eat, or 
it made him sick. He was one of that kind, 
gove him the palsy; he never had the palsy, but 
he always said that was all that kep him from it, 
having jest what he wanted to eat, jest at the 
time he wanted it. And so he would lay down 
on the lonnge, while I got supper ready ,I*d 
have to begin at the beginning, for he was one 
of the men that wouldn’t hang over a tea-kettle, 
or get up potatoes, or qnything of that sort, and 
I’d most always have to build the fire up, for he 
\ thought it wasn’t a man’s place to do each things. 
1 He was a dretful hand to want everybody to keep 
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their place, that was why he felt so strong about 
wimmia’s votin’. He had a deep, sound mind, 
my Doodle did. But, as I said, he would lay on 
the lounge, and worry so about it’s bein’ too 
much for me, that rather than make him feel so 
bad, I gin up visitin’ most entirely. 

44 But he never worried about that so much as 
he did about votin’. The thought of that almost 
killed him. He said that, with my health, (1 
didn’t enjoy over good health then) I wouldn’t 
stand it a year. He said I would wilt right 
down under it. Oh, how much that man did 
think of me! 

44 When I would be a workin’ in the garden, I 
took all the care of the garden, or a pickin’ up 
chips—we was kinder bothered for wood that 
year—he’d set out on the back piazza with his 
paper; it was the Evening Gripphor, awful 
Btrong aginst wimmin’s rights. And as I would 
be a pickin’ up my chips, and bringin’ ’em in, 
(1 used a old bushel basket,) he’d say to me, 

4 Oh, them pretty little hands, how cunning they 
look I And oh, them pretty little eyes ! What 
should I do if it wasn’t for my Dolly? And 
how should I feel,’ says he, 4 if them protty 
little eyes was a lookin’ at the pole,’ says he. 

4 It would kill me, Dolly; it would use me 
right up.’ 

44 And, then, when I was a churnin’, we had a 
good deal of cream, and the butter came awful 
hard, sometimes it would take me most all day ; 
and he would be so good to me, to help me pass 
away the time. He would set in the rocking- 
chair ; I cushioned it a purpose for him, and he’d 
set and rock, and read the Evening Grippher 
to me. Sometimes he would read it clear through 
before the butter would come. Beautiful argu¬ 
ments there would be in it. I knew the editor 


was jest exactly each a man as my Doodle. I 
used to wonder how enny livin’ woman could 
stand out against them arguments, they proved 
right out so strong, that votin’ would be too 
much for the weaker sect. 

44 We wasn’t very well off in them days, for 
Mr. Doodle was obleeged to morgige the farm I 
brought him when we was married, and it was 
all we oould do to keep up the money on the 
morgige, and father wouldn’t help us much. He 
said we must work for a livin’, jest as he did. 
And the farm kinder run down, for Mr. Doodle 
said he couldn’t go out to work, and leave me for 
a hull day, he worshipped me so; so we let out 
the place on shares, and I took in work a good 
deal. 

44 And while I was a workin’ for flour, or pork, 
or groceries, Mr. Doodle would sit and look at 
me for hours and hours, with a sweet smile on 
his linament, and tell me how pretty I was, and 
how much he thought of me, and how he’d rather 
die, and be skinned, have his hide took com¬ 
pletely off of him, before he’d let me vote, or 
have any other hardship put on to me. 

44 Oh, what a sight of comfort me and Mr. 
Doodle did take I I never oan forget him, his 
linament is so stamped on my memory. I can’t 
never forget him, never I” 

And so she’d go on, fbom hour to hour, about 
Mr. Doodle and wimmen's rights. And inwardly 
collin’ on the name of John Rogers, 1 would 
let her go on, and not call Mr. Doodle all to 
naught, nor argue with her on wimmin’s havin’ 
a right. 

My mene was calm, I was nerved almost com¬ 
pletely up by duty and principle. And then it 
is dretful wren chin’ to the arm to hit hard blows 
aginst nothin’. 


“AND NOBODY READS THE TUNE.” 

BY LAURA II. FISHER. 


I think thoa art tired, Grey t 
So long are the days of June; 

The burdened houre make pale the flowers, 

The song of the birds runs In passionate words, 
That link on the dark to the day; 

And nobody reads the tune, 

In the madueee and sadneas of June. 

I think I am tired, Grey, 

Betwixt the morn and tho noon; 

Speak soft and slow, even as though 
I were child , and thou some mild, 

Wise guardian, choee my way, 

Because I needed thee in Jane, 

A child must weary soon. 


I think we are tired. Grey, 

Both of us tired so soon! 

But after to-day we’ll walk each our way, 
Whatever the words of the glad June birds, 
Or the flowers that lean our way; 

For nobody reads the tune, 

In the sadness and madness of June. 


I think we were wrong, dear Grey, 
Mistaking some bars in the tune 
That ran in our ears those vanished yean, 
And I cannot tell. If we hear it well. 

How, bnt we shall one day, 

Before another June— 

God help us, help ns, soon! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A TKR&iBLx hush fell upon the crowd. The 
faces on which the glare of the flames fell grew 
whiter and whiter. All eyes were uplifted to a 
little tongue of fire, that had darted up on the 
bell-rope, and was winding itself around it, soft 
as a baby’s kiss, but biting its hempen heart to 
the core. Strand after strand gave way, each 
kindling like a tiny torch, then all flamed out 
together, and down the rope rattled into the 
midst of the appalled crowd, a lithe, Berpeut-like 
thing, with a head of fire, and a body all black¬ 
ness. The lad came with it, plunging downward 
into what seemed to him a tumult of horrible 
darkness, down, down, until a dozen uplifted 
hands broke his loll, and one pair of arms 
clasped him, living or dead, no one dared to ask 
which it was. 

“Waterl Waterl Brandy I Anything 1 ” cried 
the young officer, almost overthrown by the 
shock of that fall, and staggering under the 
deathly burden he held. “ His breath is gone 1 
He seems-” 

“ Water it is,” answered the old seaman, clasp¬ 
ing his hand over the mouth-piece of his trum¬ 
pet, and filling the instrument at a water-cask. 
In an instant the pallid face of the boy was j 
deluged. 

“ He gasps 1 He struggles I” cried the officer, 
gathering the slight form more closely in his 
arms. “ God be thanked, he is still alive i” 
“Alive I Alive 1 The boy is alive I” ran 
through the crowd. 

“ Make room! Make room 1 Take him to some 
safe place. Some one help the gentleman.” 

“No, no!” said Andre, folding the lad close 
to his breast. “The weight is nothing. I can 
cany him.” 

The arm, that had fallen prone and lifeless 
across his shoulder, stirred feebly, and the pale, 
wet head pressed closer to him. Once he thought 
a murmur stirred the lips, but it was less than 
a sob. The poor boy’s heart was scarcely beat¬ 
ing yet. 

Out of the crowd Andre carried his burden, 
giving brief answers to all questions as he went, 
and thanking God, in the fullness of his gratitude, 


which as yet could only express itself in frag¬ 
mentary bursts of emotion. 

At last he found himself in the outskirts of the 
crowd, where wind, fresh from the water, was 
blowing over him, and sweeping the Airnace-heat 
of many fires away to the northward. Here the 
boy began to stir, and the arm that had failed to 
move a little before, wound itself fully upward 
around his neck. 

“ Charley, my poor boy I Tell me, are you 


hurt?” 

“ Not much.” 

It was only a breath, but that made the heart 
leap in the young man’s bosom. 

“ I was waiting. I caught you, Charley. It 
was in my arms you fell.” 

“ I know it I I knew it then.” 

Tears came into the young man’s eyes. The 
half-fainting boy felt his chest heave. 

“ If it had been otherwise, how oould I ever 
have seen her again ? Oh, Charley, will she ever 
forgive me for leading you into such danger ?” 

The boy gave no answer, but his arm tightened 
around the officer’s neck, and the white face drew 
closer to his. Thus the two passed on down the 
street in a vague, preoccupied way; for Andre 
had forgotten that his own quarters were burned, 
and that, in fact, he had no shelter for the help¬ 
less young creature in his arms. 

When he came in sight of the heap of smoul¬ 
dering ashes, that had been his home only that 
morning, the shock brought him to a halt. Where 
should he go ? Under what roof could he seek 
care and shelter for the injured boy. 

All at once his brow cleared. Mr. Kingsford ! 
Surely, Charles had earned a right to claim shel¬ 
ter under his roof. With a quick, strong step, 
the young man pursued his eouroe toward the 
Bowling Green, turned into the enclosure in 
which Mr. Kingsford’s dwelling stood, and liflr 
mg the ponderous knocker, sat down upon one 
of the long seats in the heavy porch, waiting for 
the door to be.of>ened. 

This sound brought a faint shock to the boy, 
who made a sudden effort to support himself. 

“ Where are we going ? This house 1 We were 
here this morning—yesterday. When was it ?” 
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Hie lad was restless and bewildered. He 
looked about vaguely, passing a hand over his 
forehead, and his wet hair, while he strove to sit 
upright and sustain himself. 

“ It—it is the house where we saw the ladies,” 
he said. “ But why- Take me home. I pre¬ 

fer that. Take me home.” 

“I cannot, Charley. At any rate", not just yet. 
Our quarters are burned to the ground.” 

“ Ah ! I remember. And we have nowhere 
to go I” 

“ Yes. This house will be open to ns. Do not 
doubt that.” 

, The boy drew a troubled breath, and his head 
fell upon the Mayor’s shoulder. The little effort 
he had made was too muoh for him. 

. Just then Noise opened the door, and looked 
out, rather cautiously; but, seeing Major Andre, 
brightened into hospitality at once. 

“ Am it you* young marse, come back from de 
fires, wet through, an’ singed all ober. De ladies 
am jes settled down in a good cry, seein’ dat ar 
Bteeple topple dowti, keel up, an’ heave itself 
ober inter nothin’ ; an’ that skeered ’em out on 
a week’s growth, ’cause Mias Rhoda would stick 
to it dat some ’live critter was mousin’ ’bout up 
dar, an’ a swingin’ ter de bell-rope. In course, 
dat sot Miss Gracie a gwoin’, an’ der ole missis 
jinedin. ’Stericky, ebery one ob’em. ’Sterioky, 
but dey b’levee it. Sure as gospel truf, dey 
b’leves it.” 

Here Noise shook his head, nodded, and Bhook 
it again, uttering mysterious chuckles, that would 
have have hardened into laughter, had the sub¬ 
ject of his comments been less dignified than the 
ladies of the house. 

Mayor Andre had received too great a shock 
for any appreciation of the old man’s self-suffi¬ 
ciency. The boy Charles was trembling by his 
side. The horrors of that belfry scene came 
upon him so vividly, that his own limbs shook 
with the recollection* 

“Hushl” he said. “The ladies saw clearly. 
There was a human being up in the burning 
steeple.” 

“ Yer don’t say soi” exclaimed Nelee, sobered 
into attention at once. “ A human critter burnt 
up! Gorry, dat am awrfbl 1” 

“ He was not burned. . Only shocked, and 
almost killed, in getting down. He wants rest, 
care, a place to sleep in. So, I have brought 
him here.” 

Nelse shook his head doubtftiUy. * « 

* ‘ Am he a gemman ? Ask he P* 

“ Let us go. I would rather stay anywhere 
than here,” said Charles, faintly. “ Why should 
we trouble these ladiest” 


But even these few words were beyond the 
lad’s strength. As he uttered them, the blood 
left his lips, his eyes closed, and he fainted on 
the officer's shoulder. 

Andre took him in his arms, and stood up. 

“ Open the door 1 The poor boy is too ill for 
all this nonsense. Call your master, if he is in. 
If not, say to one of the young ladies that 
Major Andre is in the parlor, and wishes to see 
them.” 

Nelse had swung the upper leaf of the strong 
oaken door open, in answer to the knock, still 
making the lower half a barricade against all in¬ 
truders. Under the effect of this peremptory 
command, he swung this leaf inward, and made 
way for the young officer, who bore his com¬ 
panion into the parlor, and laid him down on 
the great cushioned Bettee, while Nelse went up 
stairs to deliver his message. 

Directly, Rhoda Clyde came down ; she had 
met Nelse in the upper passage, and, telling him 
there was no need of disturbing the other ladies, 
answered the summons herself. 

“Ah, sir, I am glad to see you in safety, 
again,” she said, scarcely noticing the fainting 
boy. “ The fire has been terrible. Fascinated by 
its horror, we watched the burning church till 
it became too awful.” 

“ It was awful.” 

“ It seemed to us that living souls went down 
with the building, and that gave a terrible so¬ 
lemnity to the scene. Tell me, was this true?” 

“ So far as this,” answered the young man, 
glancing at the prostrate form on the settee. “He 
saved himself by a miracle of courage.” 

“ What, this fair boy ? Great Heavens ! Was 
he in such peril ? Is he hurt ? How pale he is ! 
Oh, sir, you did well to bring him here.” 

“ He is insensible.” 

“ Yes, yes, I see.” 

Rhoda was on her knees, by the insensible 
boy, rubbing his hands, pushing the hair back 
from his temples, and watching the blue-veined 
lids that lay in such pallid beauty over his eyes* 
Nothing could have been more gentle than her 
kindness, more graceful than her movements. 
The young man looked on, half fascinated. Ad¬ 
miration and gratitude, joined with the artistic 
taste inherent in him, rendered the womanly pic¬ 
ture she made wonderfully effective. 

“ Raise his head a little, while I make another 
effort,” she said, drawing a flask of crystal and 
gold frbm her pocket, which she held to the 
boy’s nostrils. “ Ah, now he stirs; open the 
window, if you please. The dregs of smoke We 
not entirely left the house Nelse, Nelse! bring 
wine. There, now, he is better.” 
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Rhoda arose from her graceful position, and 
softly smoothed the lad’s hair with her hand, 
smiling down benignly upon his pale, handsome 
face. The lad was evidently conscious, bat he 
did not open his eyes, or attempt to speak. 

“ I would have sent for Miss Kingsford,” said 
Rhode, “but she is such a timid creature, all 
nerves, and of little use, where self-possession 
is necessary. I sometimes envy the exquisite 
delicacy of her organism.” 

There was something in her voice that ap¬ 
proached a sneer, as if she would have said 
weakness, instead of delicacy; but Andre was. 
too deeply interested in the recovery of the 
boy, to heed this, while Charles betrayed a con- ! 
sciousness of it by a faint quivering of the eye¬ 
lids. I 

“ We were driven here, Miss Clyde, as our 
only reftige,” said Andre, at last. “ Our quar-' 
ters are burned to the ground.” 

“ And you will be Mr. Kingaford’s guest,” ; 
answered Rhoda, with animation. “ I did not 
think anything so pleasant could spring out of: 
this conflagration. We must prepare a room for : 
the young gentleman at onoe.” 

“ But Mr. Kingsford-” 

“ Mr. Kingsford will only be too happy. He 
is out for the moment, drawn abroad by the 
fire; but he will accept this opportunity of re¬ 
turning some little of your kind attention as a 
great privilege. Besides, the presence of a British 
officer is always protection to a house. Permit 
me — ” 

Here Rhoda went out, gave some directions to 
Nelse, and returned, followed by that dark-brow¬ 
ed dignitary. 

“ Now,” said Noise, rubbing his knotty hands, 
u if der young gemman am ready, so am de room 
as he am ter sleep in. AU de Bmoke drit out, 
’sketer-curtains up, an’ ebberyting put to rights, 
’cording ter Miss Grace specifical orders. Den 
d&r is tudder room for the Major as means ter 
do us de honor ob de hospert&ler as one gemman 
does hisself, proud for anodder. Dem am de 
senterments ob Miss Grace, an’ I ’dorses ’em, 
dear through, I dus.” 

As Nelse uttered this encouraging speech, 
Charles opened his eyes, aad a faint gleam of fun 
came into them. To this high-born English lad 
old Nelse was a curiosity that awoke attention, 
when anything more serious might hate foiled 
to arouse him. 

“ Now,” said Nelse, “ if der young gemman 
em ready, dis pusson will deduct him to his de¬ 
partment.” 

” Are you ftteeng' enough ? Shall I help you, 
mj lad?” questioned Andre, stooping over the 


boy, who made an effort to lift himself from the 
settee, and sat up, trembling. 

“ Yes, I am ready. I can walk 1 ” 

The boy rose, and, dinging to the officer’s 
arm, left the room through a door, which Nelse 
held wide open for him. 

Rhoda Clyde watched the little procession as 
it passed out, with keen, eager eyes. 

“ I will never quarrel with Fate again,” she 
thought. “ Never say that she is treacherous, or 
needs guiding. Who would ever have thought 
that the first person I met in New York would 
be this man, or that in twenty-four hours he 
would be an inmate of the same house with me ? 
Chance I Why, this is a miracle.” 

It was the custom of this girl, when much ex¬ 
cited, to pace up and down the room so rapidly, 
that the high, red heels of her shoes rattled, 
now and then, on the oaken floor when she came 
beyond the boundaries of the carpet, which left 
a border of polished wood a yard deep all around 
the room. 

At such times, the noise would seem to startle 
her, and she would look around, as if fearful 
that some one might read the thoughts that 
swept through her brain as swarming bees rush 
from a hive. 

“ He is here. His quarter* are burned down. 
Mr. Kingsford likes him already, and it shall be 
my part to see that this liking grows into some¬ 
thing stronger and deeper. The old man is hos¬ 
pitality itself. Where could an officer find so 
pleasant a home ? It shall be his so long as I 

desire it. Then, and then-. Ah, I wonder 

which is sweetest, love or revenge ? But have I 
loved ? Could this sickening revolt of my whole 
nature against that man Arnold exist, if I had 
ever really loved him ?” 

Here Rhoda began to walk slower, and fell 
into deeper thought, as if analyzing her own 
soul. This reverie ended in a single outburst* 
that brought an exultant glow to her face, and a 
fire of evil passion to her eyes. 

“ But he loves me. He has married her, but 
he loves me. With the strength, and pride, and 
sinfolness of his nature he loves me. We were 
mated heart and soul, till he strove to fling me 
from him ; but that he never can. This aristo¬ 
cratic doll; this pretty, white darling, may 
amuse him for a time, but I hold his soul, black 
as it is. I saw that in the chamber of Abigail 
Boardman’s house. How my taunts stung him 
there. How white he turned when I thrust him 
from me, showing all the loathing, and hiding 
the love that would hake overcome a weaker wo¬ 


man? How he followed me, after waylaying my 
walks, like a school-boy, playing his old game 
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over, as if I did not understand it. Then it was 
1 began to despise him. Then it was that I al¬ 
lowed myself to question if the ardor, the reck¬ 
less abandon of passion that overwhelmed me 
for a time, was the love other women are so 
earnest to hide away in their hearts. Well, no 
matter what it was. What it is now I know.'* 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Did she know ? Did that girl, with her fiery 
nature, her all-absorbing ambition, know what 
was that moment springing up in her heart of 
hearts, as seeds germinate and grow in the un¬ 
natural warmth of a hot-bed ? Could she under¬ 
stand that the moment she was lauding fate, and 
audaciously taking the threads of destiny into 
her own hands, a power of feeling was growing 
up in her own nature that would work itself 
out with all the foroe of justice? Did she un¬ 
derstand that even love itself can be dwarfed 
and poisoned in the atmosphere of a bad 
heart? 

One thing became a question of doubt with 
Rhoda, even before she left the room from which 
her guests had departed. This boy, this beauti¬ 
ful, passionate young creature, who seemed rather 
the friend than the servant or companion of Ma. 
jor Andre, would he prove an aid or obstacle in 
her path ? He had seemed to shrink from her 
even while insensible. She remembered that the 
touch of her hand seemed to wound him, and ] 
that the white lids had closed over his eyes when 
she looked into them. 

As this memory came to her mind, the gir] 
looked at her face in the great mirror gleaming 
through a massive frame-work of gilding, and 
smiled. Were those red lips given her for no¬ 
thing? Had her eyes lost their power of en- 
trancement, that she should doubt of their influ** 
cnce over a, lad like that f Need she, who had 
enslaved the soul of a man, so proud, so ambitious, 
so bravely bold as Arnold, doubt herself, when 
a creature scarcely out of childhood was oon. 
ccrned? In the bosom of every young male 
creature was not the heart of man waiting for 
its destiny ? 

Rhoda was rather pleased than otherwise, that 
their new guest had a companion whose yeuth 
might render him pHable in her hands. 

She might not have felt so certain had she 
been in that smaller guest-chamber into which 
Charles had been brought, and seen how rest¬ 
lessly he turned on that broad, high-posted bed, 
where his Blight figure seemed lost under a cloud 
of overhanging drapery* so dusky and rich in 
color that the shadow threw p warm glow over 


him, as if he were resting in the billows of a 
dying sunset. 

He was lying in his clothes, all soorched, and 
partly wet, as he had escaped the fire. Andre 
had attempted to take them from him, but see¬ 
ing his weak state, had laid him upon the bed ns 
he was, careless of the rich counterpane, or snow- 
white pillows. 

The lad-8 face was troubled, and as Andre sat 
down by him, he rose on one elbow, in restless 
discontent. 

“ Are we to stay here, Major ? Is there no 
other place? Will that young lady be forever 
about me ? I cannot bear it. I cannot bear it.* * 
Andre took the hand which was beating pas¬ 
sionately on the counterpane, and smoothed it 
with great tenderness. Light as the touch was, 
it made the boy wince with pain, for the friction 
of that bell-rope had cruelly frayed the skin 
from his palms, and all the fingers were sprained. 

“ Ah, I forgot, poor boy, how you are hurt !'* 
said the officer, tenderly. “ I did not think to 
boo you suffer like this, when that dear girl put 
you under my care." 

“ But I do not suffer—it is nothing. A strain 
upon the hands is soon mended. It is not there 
that I feel most.’* 

“ Surely no bones are broken. There can be 
np dislocation!" exclaimed the young man, in 
alarm. “ You could not have been moved with¬ 
out a groan, if there had been.*' 

“No, no, not that. You must not think me 
so childish that I cannot bear a bruise or two." 

“ I will have the surgeon here at once." 

Andre started up, and was looking for his hut 
in great fear that the boy was struggling against 
some injury that required immediate help; but 
Charles started up in alarm equal to his own. 

“ I want no surgeon, Mqjor. Why should I ? 
Have I not told you that my limbs are all sound? 
Would you make me the laugh of the whole regi¬ 
ment? I tell you, sir, I will have no surgeons, 
or women either, about my bed. If you leave 
me for that, I will lock you out, or run away 
while you are gone." 

Tears flashed into the boy's eyes; his cheeks 
were hot with impatience. 

Andre laid down his bat, reluctantly. 

“ Why, Charles, how unreasonable you are !** 
he said, with gentle persuasiveness. “ But that 
I have promised that dear sister to indulge you 
in everything, we might quarrel about this.** 

“ But you did promise ?" 

“ Yes, and Heaven knows I have tried my best 
to fulfill her wishes.*’ 

«* So you have 1 So you haTel" answered the 
lad, burying his face in the pillow, and speaking 
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with tears in his voice. 14 1—I should be a das- 
tvd to complain; though sometimes I do think 
you treat me more line a child than a soldier; 
that jou always stand between me and a fair 
fight, as if 1 were a child or—or—a coward. 

“No one will ever charge you with being 
that,” said Andre, smiling, as he remembered 
how often the boy had bravely placed himself in 
danger when it menaced him. “There is no 
one on the staff that will not swear to your 
pluck.” 

The boy sobbed and laughed both at once. 
Then turning his face till the eyes shone out 
through a flash of tears, he said, between laugh¬ 
ter and tears, 

“Still my sister hinted to you once that I 
might show the white feather.” 

“ Your sister never spoke of you but with the 
most loving praise.” 

“ But she said that. Oh, yes, she did. It was 
from her own lips I got it. She had pluck enough 
to tell the truth, anyway.” 

“If she said so much, it was that I might 
always be on the alert, to keep you out of 
danger.” 

“ There, now, you slander my own, own sister. 
She knew well enough that I was capable of 
taking care of myself, and expected me to keep 
you out of danger; because—because she loved 
you better than me. Oh, so much better 1 ” 

“No, no, Charles| I never knew a young 
creature so attached to another as Elsie was to 
you. It is no wonder you loved each other de¬ 
votedly.” 

“Still, the foolish girl loved you best. I’m 
sure of that. If one of us were to die, Bhe would 
rather it would be me.” 

“ No, no ! God bless her! There would be a 
heartbreak for her if either of us were to fall.” 

“Yes,” whispered the boy. “Yes; but there 
might be a thing worse than that.” 

“Worse than death, Charles?” 

44 Yes. Many things may come across one 
worse than death. What if Elsie, waiting there 
all alone, in England, were to hear that you had 
found some other lady whom you loved better, 
and couldn’t marry because of your engagement 
with her, would not that be a thousand times 
worse than death for her ?” 

44 But that is impossible, Charley. British offi¬ 
cers do not so betray their honor.” 

44 Ah, there it is l” answered the lad, impa¬ 
tiently. 44 1 was not thinking of honor, but feel¬ 
ing; such feeling as makes all restraint a torture j 
when honor comes in. I don’t think Elsie would | 
hold any man an hour on his honor. She is too j 
brave a girl for that, and might hold on to life 1 


awhile rather than have it known th/at her heart 
was broken; but she would die all the same.” 

44 What makes you talk in this way, Charles ? 
What has happened that seems to express doubt 
that my love for your sister will end only with my 
life. These are morbid thoughts. Elsie would 
scold you for them, I know. At another time i 
might be angry.” 

44 No, you would not. When one has one only 
sister, young and—and—” 

44 Beautiful, you were about to say. Yes, 
Charles, she is very beautiful; one of the love¬ 
liest creatures the sun ever shone upon.” 

44 Yon say of her? You think that ?” ex¬ 
claimed the boy, reaching out his hand. 44 Don’t 
be afraid. You won’t hurt it now,” he added, 
as Andre hesitated to touch the bruised fingers. 
44 You see, John. It is bo nioe to call you John, 
here, all alone by ourselves. Isn’t it, now? I 
say, John, I have no one in the world but my— 
my sister and you; so you won’t think it Btr&nge 
if I do get a little—just a little anxious, that you 
should never like anybody better than her.” 

44 Oh, Charley!” 

Andre uttered this exclamation with a cheerful 
laugh, that brought a glow of blood into the lad’s 
pale face. 

44 As if any fellow that has loved a girl like 
Elsie, could ever be in danger. Why, boy, it is 
because you are her brother, that I love you so 
dearly.” 

44 Dear, old John 1 ” 

“Without you, Charley, this whole war would 
be a heavy burden upon me. I could hardly do 
my duty to the king but for the solace of your 
company. With one dear object in common, 
how can we help each other ? You and I ?” 

“How, indeed!” answered the lad, sighing 
pleasantly. 44 1 shall write Elsie to-morrow, and 
tell her how good you are; but not a word about 
the steeple. That would frighten any one.” 

44 Thank God for the mercy of a great deliver¬ 
ance !” exclaimed Andre. 44 How could I have 
answered to your sister, had it been otherwise ?' ’ 

44 She would not have blamed you. Elsie never 
does that.” 

44 We will not talk of it now, Charles; but 
when this shook is over, you will tell me how it 
happened that you got into that terrible place.” 

44 1 can tell you. Some one said you had gone 
to the church, and might be on the roof, watch¬ 
ing the fire spread. The church windows were 
all ablaze when I looked. They could not be 
seen from the roof; so I ran in, and up, and up, 
to warn you. I ran along the steep roof, calling, 
calling, till the fire began to rage so, that 1 
couldn’t get down. Then I expected to die, but 
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climbed and climbed, mad with fear. This was f 
the way it came about. John, it is true, 1 am a 
bit of a coward. You don’t know how awful it j 
was when I looked down. But for your voice. 
Oh, John, it came to me like a heavenly trumpet. 
But for that, I should have given up, and gone 
down with the belfvy. When I swung over— j 
when I swung over—oh, it was terrible V* 

The lad was shaking all over. The agony of 
that scene, even in memory, was too much for 
his weakness. He elung to the officer's hand 
desperately, as if he felt himself felling. 

“ It was you that saved me! It was you that 
saved me, John. When the rope caught fire, 

I looked down on a thousand feces, but saw only 
yours.” 

The boy was overcome once more. His fear 
tures quivered, his lips grew white, but still he 
inurmured, 

“ You saved me I You saved me I” 

After a little, Charles grew more composed. 

“Go, now,” he Baid. “I shall sleep by-and- 
bye. You are tired. I forgot that. Do not let 
any one come in, for I shall sleep awhile.” 

Andre was indeed worn out. Excitement had 
been too much even for his strong youth. He 
arose, arranged the pillows, passed his hand 
caressingly over the boy’s head, and went out, 
promising himself to come back after he had Been 
Mr. Kingsford. 

For some moments after he was gone, Charles 
lay in a state of quiet exhaustion ; then he arose, 
staggered toward the door, and looked out. Old j 
Ncl8c was in the passage, where Andre had re- j 
quested him to wait. 

“Come in here, old man; just a minute. 
Come in.” 

Nelse obeyed, bowing low. The old fellow was 
always profuse with his bows, when assured that 
they were lavished on persons worthy of Ins 
homage. 

The lad held out a swollen and trembling hand 
toward the old man. 

“ Take hold, please. That will do. Now give 
it a pull. Don’t be afraid. Once more 1 Harder, 
please !” 

Nelse gave a sharp pull at the hand, which 
brought a groan from the pale lips of the boy. 

“ What am dis yer merniperlatin’ all ’bout, 
young gemman? When I dux a ting ’cordin’ to 
orders, I wants to know all ’bout de meaning 
ob it.” 

“ My wrist was a little out of order, that is 
all,” said Charles, forcing the words through his 
white and quivering lips, and even trying to smile. 

“ Out ob jint, ha? Tought I hear suthin’ snap. 
Golly, but it must sting I” 


“ Never mind. 1 It is all over now,” answered 
the lad, faintly. “ Pat your hand into my pocket) 
you will find half a guinea there. Take it, and 
say nothing about the little dislocation.” 

Nelse thrust his hand softly into the pocket 
indicated, and drew forth a piece of gold, which 
he folded gingerly into the palm of his hand. 

“ As ter de disserpation of young gemman, I’sa 
also conisant an’ close-mouthed. There ain’t no 
gold key wanted to padloek sich secrets wid ole 
Nelse, an’ nebber was. But if-” 

Here Nelse obeyed a sudden signal, and went 
out, dosing the door, while Charles, sick with 
pain, and faint almost unto death, fell across the 
bed, insensible for the third time, that day. 

Thus the poor boy freniained a frill half hour, 
some of the time like a dead creature, then con¬ 
scious, but too weak for motion, and only sensi¬ 
ble of acute pain and utter exhaustion. 

After this season of anguish, the poor fellow 
sat upon the bed, took off his clothes with a 
painful effort of one hand, gathered desperate 
strength enough to pull down the counterpane, 
and crept into the cool snow of the sheets with a 
sigh of relief, followed quickly by a swift gush 
of tears. 

“ It is over, it is done, and no doctor called. 
Oh, how sharp the pain was 1 It cut my breath 
in two I Well, no one can say 1 am a coward 
now, for I never cried out onoe, not once, though 
that old negro wrenched at my poor wrist like a 
vice. Ah, it is easier, now. I can breathe with¬ 
out groaning. I can sleep, perhaps. Ah, me. if 
some one over the Beas knew of this, what trouble 
it would bring 1” 

The dislocated joint had been unconsciously 
set by old Nelse, and the pain of it gradually 
softened. Then, as the boy was just falling 
asleep, the door softly opened, and Mi^jor Andre 
came in. Drawing softly toward the bed, he saw 
the pale face turned toward the moonlight, which 
streamed through a neighboring window, and, 
thinking the boy asleep, stooped down, and softly 
kissed his forehead, then stole away. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Weeks went by. Washington was still fighting 
bravely where he could, and retreating with mas¬ 
terly prudence where he must, while the enemy, 
entrenched in the heart of the city, enlarged ha > 
borders and increased its material power with 
All the force of a powerftil nation to back it. 

With these two armies war meant & very dif¬ 
ferent thing. To the British generals, and most 
of their troops, the struggle in America was 
an episode in their military career, a relief 
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from the monotony of barrack life, and such in¬ 
action as brings honors and promotion slowly. 
Tbe great western wilderness was to them a field 
of adventure, where honors and suoh glory as 
strife can bring was to be won by brave deeds. 
Toward this country they had little either of 
hatred or love. A colony disturbed was only 
a political child, to be suppressed or chastised. 
This particular eolony being broad, rich, and 
foil of wonderful promise, had taken upon it¬ 
self the dignity of rebellion, and in that re¬ 
spect had aroused peculiar interest in the old 
country and its armies. Still, something of 
haughty scorn was mingled with the strife of 
trained troops with men who fought only with 
such rude strategy as came naturally out of the 
occasion, and such strength as could be wielded 
without science, and with the free good-will of 
men, awkwardly carrying out a stern purpose 
which meant either liberty or death. 

The grandeur of this inborn purpose was 
scarcely felt by the men who were ready to die 
for it With them it was a natural feeling which 
would have lost half its force, if emblasoned wit h 
all the pomp and gorgeous tumult 6f kingly ar¬ 
mies. 

In their habits, these men were as far apart os 
their atyle of warfare. The British army, offi¬ 
cered by men of high rank and education, had 
learned to mingle many pleasant amusements, 
not to say rices, with the profession of arms. In 
the intervals of rest, which sometimes followed 
a great struggle, H was their aim to forget the j 
battlefield and all its horrors, in theatres, balls, 
the bar-rooms, and gambling-table; while a brief 
prayer-meeting, in some log hut* or tent, a hymn, 
swelled by many solemn voices, or some story of 
the Indian wars, around a camp-fire, was all 
the distraction our undrilled troops dreamed of. 
With them war wag suffering, patience, hard j 
work, and harder fighting. Whofi that was j 
done, the homestead, on some beloved farm, and ] 
liberty. 

This was what war meant to tbe Continental 
soldier. Mach more than this was its meaning 
to the battalions that swarmed in New Vork that 
season. A victory had been gained, a rebel army 
driven forth. This was the time for relaxation, 
rejoicing, revelry, anything that eouM drown the 
horrors of contest, and scatter roses over the 
dreary war-path they had trod. Prompt in all 
social devices, as they had been in attack, the 
officers soon arranged a campaign of pleasure, 
brilliant as their military achievements had been. 

It was early autnmn now. Tha trees that em¬ 
bowered New York were tohclied with the crim¬ 
son, russet and gold of an early frost. All this 


gave a last finish of gorgeotisness to the military 
movements at all times going on in the streets 
and public squares of the city. 

The Bowling Green, in those days, was a place 
of quiet reeert; for the persons who lived in the 
neighborhood. Soft, green turf covered it richly, 
and great forest-trees, heavy with leaves, gave it 
the shelter of many massive branches. 

To this resort Grace Kingsford sometimes 
strolled when the weariness of long waiting was 
upon her. She had been brought from Philadel¬ 
phia almost without warning, and carried into 
the heart of the British camp, as the only place 
where she could be kept apart from the man who 
loved her, and whom sho loved. Not one word 
had she heard from Barringford since that day 
when she met him by chance on the road. His 
name was never mentioned in her father's house. 
Even Rhoda, who had expressed so much sym¬ 
pathy for her, held it as a dread thing, of which 
no one would do well to speak. 

One evening, just after the sun had sunk be¬ 
hind the Jersey hills, Grace wandered out, in 
her loneliness, and, opening the gate that led to 
this enclosure, seated herself upon the ruined 
pedestal from which the statue of King George 
had been dragged and moulded into bullets for 
his own discomfiture only a few months before. 
She was sad and heavy-hearted. The very suc¬ 
cess of her father's party brought a feeling of 
depression; for, deep down in lier heart of hearts, 
this fair girl shared a love of liberty with the 
deeper love that one of its sons had enkindled; 
and this feeling was wounded every day of her 
life by the triumphs and boastftil hopes of those 
by whom she was surrounded. 

The Bowling Green was in all its autumnal 
beauty. The trees were heavy with richly-tinted 
leaves, on which the frost sparkled and the 
moon shone brightly. A crisp fro^t lay on the 
grass all around ber, and whitened the broken 
stones of the pedestal till they gleamed like 
marble. 

“ Ah, I am so weary!” she said, looking out 
upon the waters of the upper bay with longing 
eyes; “so weary and so hopeless! Why is it 
that two nations cannot go to war withont crush¬ 
ing human hearts under their cannon wheels? 
If I had the wings of a sea-gull, how easy it 
would be—a dive in the foam—a flight upwards, 
and away. Oh ! why is it, that of all living ob¬ 
jects a woman is the most helpless ?” 

“ Grace !—Grace Kingsford 1 ” The girl sprang 
to her feet, and looked breathlessly around. Was 
she dreaming? No; a figure came out from 
behind one of the great crimson maple-trees, and 
drew swiftly toward her—a strange figure, clum- 
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eily dressed, and looking strangely tall as his 
shadow fell on the moonlit grass. 

44 You scarcely know me, Grace ?” 

44 Know you, know you ? Oh, yes.” 

The girl reached out both hands, and that in¬ 
stant they were in the firm clasp of her lover, 
trembling like imprisoned birds, quirering with 
an ecstasy of joy that shook her whole frame. 

“Here, here? Oh, what happiness 1 But is 
i i safe ? These clothes are a disguise. Ted me, 
tell me that there is no peril in coming here. 

“ None that I would not have twice run, iny 
beloved, for this one moment. You would not 
have known me?” 

44 But for your voice, no. That made my heart 
leap. That, I do think, would awake me in my 
grave.” 

“ Had I not wished you to know, even that 
would have been changed, and then-” 

41 1 might have been dose to so much happi¬ 
ness and never have found out my loss,” said 
gentle Grace, smiling up into her lover’s face, 
while the moonlight glorified her own. 44 But 
how did it happen? I tremble for you. Come 
this way. Just here this great tree throws a 
shadow broad and black enough to hide us. Now, 
speak low, and tell me all.” 

Barringford did speak low, and bent his face 
so close to hers that their lips fell together natu¬ 
rally as red rose leaves fold themselves in the 
dew. 

44 Do not fear; I have deceived every one till 
now, and shall to the end.” 

44 Ahl I am afraid.” 

44 But I am not. If the danger were seven 
fold, I should have braved it. So they thought 
to separate us, and intimidate me hy bringing 
my best beloved into the heart of the enemy; 
as if life, without her, was worth the having.” 

44 But how did you get leave to come?” 

44 Easy enough. I have resigned my seat in 
the Congress.” 

44 What! you, while your power was so great?” 

* 4 The power of words is great only when words 
can avail.” 

44 When they axe eloquent as yours, that is 
always,” said Grace. 

i% But the country wants soldiers rather than 
actors; men, fighting men, with bullets rather 
than words. I have left Congress for the camp, 
Grace, and come to see yon on my way. Let 
older men sit in council, and flutter from one 
safe place to another when danger comes close. 

I am weary of legislating excuses to the one 
br^?e m^wn who understands our needs, who pleads 
ns be pleads, but gets so little 
wants money, men, everything, 


and Congress gives promises, sometimes mixed 
with blame. At any rate, I ha*e the strength 
of these hands to give him, and, in life or death, 
they are his.” 

The young man spake earnestly, forgetting all 
prudence in his enthusiasm; forgetting even 
that two white hands were pressed upon his arm 
in trembling caution. 

44 Hush ! hush ! people are passing!” 

44 And I am wasting precious time in words 
which, to be worth anything, should go hand in 
hand with action,” said Barringford, subduing 
his voice. 44 We may never meet again, darling; 
but if I fall it shall be as no holiday patriot.” 

44 You take the field then. Yon will be in 
danger every hour of your life.” 

44 If duty is dangerous—yes, my beloved.” 

44 Even here, with my hand on your ana, you 
are in awful peril.” 

44 But you see that I am calm; that I have 
passed through all the danger so far.” 

4 4 That is what terrifies me. You are too brave 
for prudence.” 

44 You would not think so, had you seen how 
adroitly I played my part as a farmer bringing 
his produce to market.” 

44 And aH this you submitted to, that one little 
hour of happiness could be secured tome?” Said 
Grace, in a low, grateful whisper. 44 Ah I Bor- 
ringford, the joy of it is worth the danger, if 
the danger were only mine; being yours, and 
so great, I shudder to think of it.” 

44 A soldier’s peril is light Compared with his 
duty. But we must not think of that. The most 
galling chain any man wears is enforced inac¬ 
tivity. That I could not bear. Hereafter iuj 
country shall find me where the hardest work is, 
—by Washington’s side.” 

“ But you have never been in battle.” 

44 How many of the brave fellows that fought 
at Bunker Hill had ever been in a fight before? 
Yet who will pretend that they did not do glo¬ 
rious work there?” 

Grace shuddered. Being a woman deeply in 
love, how could she think of anything but the 
awful danger into which her companion was 
going? 

Barringford read all this in her fair, young 
face, then drew it 'for one moment down upon 
his bosom. 

44 Have no fear,” he said; 14 twill take excel¬ 
lent care of myself.” 

44 For my sake—for our love’s sake,” answered 
the girl, sobbing on his bosom. 44 Oh! remem* 
ber, that my life is bound up in yours; that this 
love, forbidden and broken, is everything to 
While you are alive, I shall never despair/’ 
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44 Alive or dead, I shall love you still, my 
Grace, my darling. For me there are two grand 
objects of life,—my country and my beloved.” 

Grace noticed, with the quickness of instinct, 
that Barringford put his oountry first; but this 
did not wound her. In someway she had an 
idea that her lover, in working out freedom to 
his country, was also clearing a pathway to their 
ora domestic future. Even these thoughts he 
seemed to read, and answered them as if they 
had been spoken words. 

44 There is nothing so powerful as suooess r my 
Grace; and that is sure to come to us, sooner 
or later, let who will perish on the way.” 

“ But this last supreme step. Oh, Barring- 
ford, my father never will forgive that!” 

“ You mistake in that, Grace. Your father is 
a man to despise half measures, even in an enemy. 
As it is, I temporized too long, and half lost his 
respect. But, never fear, we shall win it back 
again. I have spoken out fearlessly, when words 
could be used as weapons; and now that sharp 
steel is wanted, he will not find mine in its scab¬ 
bard. 1 love you, Grace, above all things on j 
earth, and, God willing, I mean to win you fairly. 
Yon and my country’s liberty together: till then, 
never think of me with doubt or with fear—only 
as one who will fight his way to you, or die.” 

Grace shuddered. 

44 Die! Ah! Barringford, even war cannot be 
so cruel as that.” 

44 No, no; we have a brighter fhte before us. 

Never doubt it; only be patient, and trust 
»» 

me. 

44 1 do trust you; but, oh! Barringford, this 
is a strange life we are leading; and I am com¬ 
pelled to join in all its gayety. You have never 
seen anything like it.” 

44 How? What are you speaking of, Grace?” 

44 Of the social life here,—the entertainments, 
the adulation, the homage which these high-born 
officers lavish upon the weakest And plainest 
ladies among us. It terrifies and fascinates one 
at the same time.” 

Barringford lifted the girl’s face Prom his bo¬ 
som, and gazed at it keenly in the moonlight. 

44 But it has not fascinated you ?” 

44 It has pained me—frightened me; for my 
fkther seems to have founded some plan on the 
power of this admiration. He is already on con¬ 
fidential terms with Lord Howe, and the noble¬ 
men that surround him with all the pomp of a 
royal court. At all their entertainments he wills 
it that I should appear. If I excuse myself, he 
persuades; if I refhse, he commands. The time 
may come when—r” 

44 When you can refhse him nothing on which 


his ambitious heart may be set. Is that what 
you mean, Miss Kingsford?” 

Grace drew herself free from Barringford’s 
half-repulsing arm, and looked at the young man 
wonderingly. 

44 This is hard*—it is cruel,” she said, with a 
sort of plaintive pride. 44 1 do not deserve it— 

I never shall.” 

44 But I deserve a keener reprimand,” said the 
young man, smitten with generous shame. 44 Can 
you forgive me, Grace?” 

44 Hardly,” said the girl, allowing her two 
hands to creep back to his. 44 1 shonld not 
doubt you so.” 

44 Because you are good, generous; the most 
trustful and forgiving little angel on earth. How 
dare I be jealous even for a moment?” 

44 Indeed, how dare you?” 

44 But these British fellows, with their scarlet 
coats and powdered hair. I wonder they can 

fight so, the dandies. What right have they-- 

£ee new what a fool I am making of myself. No 
wonder you laugh, Grace.” 

44 1 do not laugh; only all this seems so strange. 
I never thought of it before.” 

44 But t^iese men admire you?” 

Grace was not altogether destitute of the co¬ 
quetries of her sex; perhaps she felt a little 
triumph in this newly-discovered weakness in 
her lover. 

44 Yes, a little,” she answered demurely. 

“ Flatter you ?” 

44 Sometimes.” 

44 Throw themselves and their red coats at your 
feet?” 

“No; there you go too far. Most of them 
prize the scarlet too highly for that.” 

44 Grace, Grace, what has come over you.” 

44 Barringford, Barringford, what has come 
over you?” 

44 A spasm of distrust—something that I am 
ashamed of. Forgive me again.” 

44 There, now. But 1 have something more to 
tell you.” 

44 Well.” 

• 44 One of these young officers is in our house.” 

44 A young officer in your house I Surely they 
would pot fubmit your father to the indignity of 
quartering men upon him?” 

44 No; he invited this one and his companion. 
Indeed, in some sort, they saved our lives when 
the great fire broke out. Btit for them we should 
have had no home to offer any one.” 

44 And this man, what is his name?” 

44 Major Andre — John Andre. I think he 
belongs to Clinton’s staff*” 

44 A young man?” 
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A LOVE-STORY. — LINE 8 « 


14 Quite young, and, and- 

44 Handsome, you would say ?” 

44 Yes; people think him very handsome. 1 ’ 

44 Oh!”. 

44 At any rate, he is very kind—more than 
kind to poor mamma, who has never quite re¬ 
covered from the hurt she got that day in the 
carriage.” 

44 And this young gentleman’s companion? I 
think you spoke of some one else.’ ’ 

44 Oh, he is but a lad—most interesting though. 
Brave as a young lion, but gentle and kind beyond 
anything. We are great friends, Charley and I.'* 

44 Grace!” 

••Well, Barringford?” 

••You have no interest—you do not love this 
M^jor Andre?” • 1 

44 Major Andrei Oh, no* I think it is Rhoda 
Clyde you should question about him.” 

“Rhoda Clyde! I had almost forgotten that 
my fair enemy was with you still.” 

44 Yes, she is with ns, Mid more powerful than 


ever with my father. Indeed she is the pet and 
life of society here—the rose itself, of which I 
am scarcely more than a shadow; though she 
will hot move without me.” 

44 And this girl is still my foe?” 

44 1 cannot tell, for she says little; but I some¬ 
times think that it was Rhoda who persuaded my 
father to leave our home in Philadelphia in such 
haste. Certainly he consulted no one else, and 
set out before my mother was at all well enough 
to travel.” 

Barringford listened veTy seriously to this; 
his half-felt, half-affected jealousy was lost in 
serious care. He held the girl’s hand close, and 
•poke to her gravely. 

44 Grace, be oarefal about Rhoda Clyde; she is 
a dark, dangerous girl. I—I—what is that?” 

44 Oh, Heaven! we are discovered! Some one 
—some one! The gate—the gate!” whispered 
Grace ; and her wild eyes were turned on a dark 
figure that was walking deliberately toward them. 

(TO BK OONT1MUID.) 


A LOVE-STORY. 

BT ANNIB F. BUBNHAM. 


The bees hummed through the sweet cloter, 
• A soft breeae rustled the wheat; 

And somebody left his mowing 
To liq in the grass at my feet 
In the welcome pause from labor, 

Through the terrible noontide heat. 

Low murmuring through the silence, 

The little brook glided by, 

Wooing the white cloud-fleeces, 
flailing the farthest sky, 

To float on its fair, false bosom, . 

As erst they had floated on high. 

A well bubbled up through ths mosses, 
Where primroses bent to drink; 

The rashes leaned lovingly over, 


And tall ferns guarded its brink; 

And up from the moist meadow-grasses 
Soared the eloquent bobolink. 

Good speed unto Nature's glad woOlng; 

Good speed upon land and sea I 
Was it strange that somebody whispered 
The “ old, old story” to me ? 

Ah, well I stranger things have happened; 
All the world vas love-making—eo we I 

I listened no more fbr the murmur 
Of the sooth wind among the wheat; 

For sweeter than oriole's trilling 
The tale that I heard him repeat; 

The wheat ears themselves bent to listen— 
No marvel I—’twaa passing sweet. 



LINES. 


BT AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


The way is rough and rugged, . 

The mountain hard to climb; 

There are pitfalls in the Tallies, 

Sharp stones beneath the slime. 

The sky is dark above me; 

The tempest rages on: 

Would God the night were ended, 

Would God my work wen done. 

i • /. 


il Oh fbr a star to brighten, 

Ths pathway dark and dretr; 
Some loving hand to lighten 
The cross so hard to bear. 

I may not thrust it from me; 

I dare not cast it down; 

But struggling on, remember. 
Without the cross, no c ro wn. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BT 1MILT H. MAT. 


Tfe give, first, a design for making one of 
tfc*e pretty calicoes, with a printed border on 
edge of the goods, for trimming. This has 
ihe under-skirt trimmed with a ruffle, either 


plated or gathered, four inches wide, cut straight- 
wife of the goods. This ruffle is set up three 
laches npon the skirt, and finished at the top 
with a bias band stitched on both edges. The 
distance upon the under-skirt, between the ruffle 
aid the lower edge, has a bias band to correspond 
with the heading of the ruffle; or, if preferred, 
* lecond ruffle may be put in its plaoe. The 
wer-akirt is cut exactly like the under-skirt, 
only a trifle shorter, and not more than three 
yards wide. It is trimmed with one row of the 
bordering, stitched on. The basque is very easily 
cot, by making first a round, simple basque 
bodice, pointing it in front for the rest, then cut 


another front, a little longer at the sides, and 
trim all round with the border, or, what is more 
easily done, just stitch ou the border, as seen in 
the design, to simulate a pocket. Trim coat-sleeves 
to correspond. Pearl buttons for the waist, and 
loop the over-skirt prettily at the back, with 
tapes underneath, so that it can be untied for 
washing, Twelve to fifteen yards for the dress. 

Next is a pretty and dressy summer toilet, 
composed of just a black silk skirt, which is a 
good and serviceable foundation for an economical 



toilet for every young lady. The over-dress con¬ 
sists of a tunic of plain and striped French mus¬ 
lin ; the front piece is cut very narrow, as may 
be seen, and of the plain muslin ; the side-widths 
are of the striped, the sash ends again, of *th6 
plain; the whole edged with an embroidorijf 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES) GARMENT8, ETC. 


Swiss flouncing. The puffings are all of the 
plain Swiss. The over-jacket is made of the 
plain material, the small cape and sleeves of the 
striped. Trim to match the skirt. The bows down 
the front, and ornamenting the sleeves and, back 
of the jacket, may be of black velvet. This de¬ 
sign may be varied by being worn over any self- 
oolored silk skirt; of course, those making the 
bowB, etc., to match in color. 

Next is a very stylish summer countiy cos¬ 
tume for a miss of sixteen. It is made of plaid 
percale, in dark-blue or brown; trimmings and 
jacket of self-colored percale, to match. The 
under-skirt has three narrow-plaited ruffles. The 
over-dress is cut in a simple Polanaise, buttoned 
down the front; this is trimmed with a bias 



band, two inches wide on the edge, and two nar¬ 
row plaitings beneath it, across the front, one on 
the back widths. The jacket is sleeveless, and 
made of the plain material, open in front. The 
rolling collar and the edge of the jacket are fin¬ 
ished with a stijl narrower side-plaiting. Two 
rows of braid are added, according to taste and 
discretion. Coat-sleeves,with double cuffs of side- 
plaiting. For the sea-side this costume, made in 
some of the pretty, light woolen fabrics, now so 
plenty, would be both stylish and useful. 


For a girl of six to eight years, a kilted suit, 
made of light-gray poplinette. The skirt is laid 
in very full kilt plaits, and the front is orna¬ 
mented by a plastron reaching from the neck to 
the bottom of the skirt. It is fastened to the 
dress by two rows of buttons, as may be seen. 
The dress proper fastens in front, under this 
plastron. A wide Roman sash is passed under 
this, and ties loosly with large bow and ends at 
the back. We need scarcely say, the beauty of 
this costume will consist in the beauty and colors 
of the Bash, and the taste with which it is put on. 



If a Roman sash cannot be procured, the next 
best for style will be a gray Scotch plaid. 

In the front of the number, is a dressing-jacket 
of pique, cut double-breasted in front, fastening 
with a double row of buttons. The collar, which 
is hollowed out at the Bides, is trimmed with a 
band of Hamburg embroidery; likewise, the pock¬ 
ets, cuffs of the sleeves, and edge of the jacket. 
Two yards and a half of pique, and four yards 
of Hamburg edging, will be required. 

Next is a pongee, or brown holland blouse, for 
a little girl of three years. It is trimmed with 
white braid, which is laid on to simulate a tab- 
iler, or the skirt and bretelles on the waist. A frill, 
edged with braid, finishes the neck and arm¬ 
holes. For those who prefer it, this oan be 
made high in the neck, and long sleeved. 
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ed either with a cord or braid, top and bottom. 
Pockets and cuffs finished likewise. If intended 
for a dust-cloak, use either gray mohair or linen; 
if for a water-proof, of course, the repellant 
cloth of that name. We give the paletot back 
and front. Four and a half yards of cloaking, 
double-width; double the quantity of single-width 
material will be required. 

We give also, in the front, a dressing-jacket, or 
an invalid’s sitting-up wrap. It is slightly open 
in front, and trimmed with a plaiting of nain¬ 
sook , partially covered with a band of embroidery. 
Both the plaiting and band are carried down the 
front and form a double jabot; the remainder of 
\ the trimming consists of a row of embroidered 
> insertion, with guipure insertion at each side, 

\ and a narrow plaiting of nainsook. Sleeve round¬ 
ed on the outside of the arm, and trimmed to 
I match. Two yards of nainsook, three yards of 
Hamburg edging, two yards of Hamburg inser- 
\ tion, five yards of guipure insertion will be re¬ 
quired. 
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CORSAGE A BASQUE. 


BT EMILY H . MAY. 



We give, this month, a pattern for a new and 
fashionable corsage, called a Corsage a Basque; 
and we add, on the next pige, a diagram, by aid 
of which to out it out. 

In former numbera we hare given directions 
74 


how to enlarge these patterns. It is best to out 
them out, full size, in paper, and fit them on, 
before proceeding to cut into the stuff. A little 
attention, in this way, will enable evei7 lady to 
be her own dress-maker. 
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BORDERS IN RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Dresses trimmed with embroidery are so fash¬ 
ionable, that we give here two borders suitable 
or pique or washing dresses, in designs that are 
quickly worked. The first is worked in one 


shade of color only, the stitches used are a long 
stitch, a short back stitch, and a feather-stitch ; 
the second requires a braid in addition. These 
borders are very pretty. 



FRINGE FOR TABLE-COVERS, AFFGHANS, TIDIES, ETC. 

BY MBS. JANE WBAVEB. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a fringe of this kind. The upper part con¬ 
sists of a tassel-shaped pattern of three crocheted 
scallops, which are separately worked as follows: 
For the smallest scallop close 5 chain into a circle, 
3 chain to form 1 treble, 12 treble in the circle, 
3 chain, 1 slip stitch where the circle was closed, 
15 chain. For the second scallop close 7 of the 
chain into a circle, 4 chain, 14 long treble in the 
circle, leaving the first 7 of the 15 chain un¬ 
noticed, but joining after 7 long treble to the 
smallest scallop where the circle was closed, 4 
chain, join as before, 18 chain, the last 9 closed 
into a circle, 4 chain, 15 long treble in the circle, 
joining to the nearest scallop after the 8th long 
treble, 4 chain, join as before. Fasten and cut 
off the thread. Crochet as many of these tassels 
76 


as are required, and join them together as fol¬ 
lows :—1st row: * 1 double in the long treble, 
always taking both parts of the stitch, 5 chain, 1 
double in the slip stitch which joined the circle, 
5 chain, 1 double in the next pattern, 7 chain, 
repeat. 2nd row: Alternately 8 double, 7 chain. 
3rd row: * 1 double in the centre of the 7 chain, 
7 chain, 1 double in the last double, 2 chain, re¬ 
peat from *. 4th row: 1 double in the 7th chain, 
2 chain. 6th row : Double Crochet. This com¬ 
pletes the crochet border. The fringe is then cut 
in different lengths and knotted in the manner 
shown in illustration. The alternate fringes, 1, 3 
and 5, however, should be made the same length 
as 2 and 4. There was not room enough to 
give them their real length in the illustra¬ 
tion. 
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CLOUD NETTING. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This design gives the netting in detail. The 
cloud is netted in two colors, forming a good con¬ 
trast ; or it may be done in all white, or delioate 
pink or blue. Three meshes are required, one 
half an inch, one a quarter of an inch, the other 
an inch wide. Make a foundation of 400 stitches 
on it, net 2 rows over the 2nd sized mesh plain, 
with the darkest color. 3rd row. Over the wide 
mesh net 3 loops in each loop of last row, using 
the other shade of wool. 4th row. Over the 
narrow mesh net with first wool one stitch in each 
loop of last row. 5th row. Over the narrow 
meeh work a plain row. 6th row. Over the widest 


j mesh work a plain row, using the other shade of 
j wool. 7th row. Over the 2nd mesh take up 3 
loops, and work one loop on them; repeat 
throughout the row. 8th row. A plain row over 
the 2nd mesh. 9th row. Over the wide mesh 
work 3 loops in each stitch of the last row, using 
the other shade of wool. 10th row. Over the 
narrowest mesh a plain row with first wool. 11th 
row. A plain row over the small mesh. 12th 
row. Over the widest mesh work a loop in each 
stitch of last row, using the other shade of wool. 
Repeat from the 7th row until wide enongh, and 
finish with the 8th row. 


MAT IN RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER* 

In the front of the number, we give a design i are used for working out the design. If cashmere 
for a mat in Russian embroidery, now so popular, s is used, it should be lined with cambric muslin. 
Either cashmere, cloth, or kid, will serve as the | The pattern will also serve for pincushions, etc. 
foundation, and silks of various colors and shades v We give, here, the border for the mat. 
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EDITORIAL CniT-CHAT. 

FolIaox fob Decorating Fruit. —That the beauty of a 
dish of fruit is enhanced by a dressing of foliage or flowers, 
no matter how fine the fruit itself may be, few will deny. 
But much of the effect depends on the foliage or flowers 
harmonizing in color with the fruit, and so just as much 
forethought should be given in the arranging and decorat¬ 
ing of a dish of fruit as in the selecting of flowers to arrange 
in a vase. 

As a rule to be observed as far as possible, the foliage and 
the fruit should contrast in color; therefore, for dark-colored 
fruits light tinted foliage should be used, and for light- 
colored fruits dark foliage. For the decoration of black 
grapes, plums, or fruits of a liko tint, nothing is more effec¬ 
tive than leaves and small sprigs of the white variegated 
maple; the lightest-colored leaves should be selected, and 
some are obtainable perfectly white. These leaves also look 
well with strawberries and other scarlet fruits; the light- 
shaded leaves of tho different varieties of ivies, too, are most 
useful also, and where the maple is not obtainable will be 
found an excellent substitute: some of the leaves of the 
ivy can be obtained quite white, others straw-colored, ac¬ 
cording to the silver or golden variety to which they belong. 
The young brown shoots of the oak are very pretty for light- 
colored fruits, as are also those of the copper beech. Tho 
leaves of the whortleberry, too, when they begin to change 
their tints, but they are not in perfection till much later in 
the season. Tho young reddish or bronzy shoots of the rose 
can also be well worked in. 

By far the best plan for any one about to decorate some 
dishes of fruit, is for them Just to take a turn round the 
garden, and they will see, wo have no doubt, many scraps 
and leaves to suit their purpose. In such a search discove¬ 
ries are sure to bo mode, and many treasures forgotten will 
be brought to mind, for few aro truly acquainted with their 
own possessions. For placing under the fruit—tliat is to 
say, between tho fruit and the dish—the leaves belonging 
to each respective fruit are best—as vine-leaves for grapes, 
strawberry-leaves for strawberries, and so on. But where 
fruit is purchased in tho market or shops this CRnnot always 
be managed, and as a substitute for the natural foliage, 
nothing will be found to answer better than fronds of tho 
common fern, obtainable in almost all hedgerows and woods. 
Those can be so arranged as to form a little mat of green, 
on which to rest tho fruit 

Translucid Examet., etc., etc.— Among fashionable orna¬ 
ments, the translucid enamel, powdered with diamonds, is 
much esteemed. Ear-rings are made of it in the form of 
palms and half-moons, with the agrafe for the hair to match. 
The translucid enamel, which is copied from Florentine 
enamels of the sixteenth century, is decidedly the prettiest. 
The new diamond flowers are no longer stars, marguerites, 
and eglantines, but pansies. A large pansy is worn in the 
hair, two pansies as ear-rings, and one at the throat if 
wished; but the paruro is usually composed of three only. 
The heart of the flower is in amethysts, or else in dark 
rubies. 


How to Furnish.— There is. Just now, quite an epidemic 
raging—and it may be called the epidemic of aesthetic fur¬ 
niture. Exactly what is meant by this is hard to tell. 
Some of our cotemporarios have had long articles on the 
subject illustrated with engravings; but all we can make 
out from them is that u aesthetic furniture 1 'is often ugly, 
and always costly. A very sensible editorial, in the New 
York Tribune, warns ladies not to be led away by this new 
lashlun. “ Tho most practical advice,” says the writer , 14 we 
can give, to buy clothes, furnitnre, or ornament is not to 
be bewildered by tho outcry about seethetic taste in any of 
these things. A littlo study will give a lady the rules of 
shape and combination of color. After that let her one 
rule be to bny precisely what best serves her own peculiar 
purpose, and to put 4 effect’ totally out of sight. She buys 
a street drees; she wants it warm, comfortable, unobtmsive, 
short enough to clear the ground. She buys a home-dress, 
for the evenings when Tom or tho neighbors gather about 
tho Are-place—she wants it soft, cliuging, a certain sweep 
in the drapery, a dark color that will bear a bright knot of 
ribbon, or a rose in the hair or breast. Or is it fnmiturc 
that she goes out to buy, for this same living room to which 
they all gather in tho evening? Tho 4 effect’ of a dosen 
stylish chairs all alike she thinks is tempting, but she con¬ 
siders actual need, and sends home a cozy littlo sewing- 
chair for herself, a lounge for Tom, a big, easy, padded snug¬ 
gery for grandfather, and one or two odd ones to make out 
the number. She buys a big round-table, for work and 
books, instead of a nest of Chinese teapoys. And she hangs 
a curtain here, or sets a screen there, to keep off draughts, 
and so on, consulting actual need and service; and when 
she is done, her friends cry out that the room la artistic, 
and has Harmony, etc, etc. For, after all, tho secret of 
beauty is exact adaptation to use, regardless of conventional 
forms; and the woman who has a definite aim or meaning 
in a dress or room, and keeps that strictly in view, will 
waken up when the work is done to find that the work it 
that of an artist, although she never handled brush or 
pencil, nor ever knew a cornice from a dado, or faienoa 
from Wedge wood ware.” 

44 The Cheapest and Best.”— The Franklin (Pa.) News 
says 44 Peterson’s Magazine is without a peer. Its superb 
colored fashion plates and embroidery patterns are un¬ 
rivaled. Its stories are original, and all by American 
writers. It is the perfection of art and beanty ; the ladiee' 
portfolio of fashion, and high-toned in literature. Let every 
lady who wishes a desirable magazine, subscribe for this 
perfect gem of art. It is the cheapest and best fashion pub¬ 
lication.” 

For Fifty Cents Extra, remember, any subscriber for 
44 Peterson” (but no other pel son) can obtain either 44 Christ¬ 
mas Morning,” our premium plate for this year, or any ons 
of our other premium plates. In other words, to obllgs 
subscribers, we furnish copies of these splendid engravings 
at the mere cost of tho paper and printing, which is a nomi¬ 
nal price, for at retail stores similar engravings sell for 
five dollars. 


The Pictorial Annual.—Wo will send for a premium, 
(if preferred to the 44 Christmas Morning,”) either our 44 Pic¬ 
torial Annual,” or our 44 Gems of Art.” Each of these has 
twenty-five engravings, similar to, and of the size of the 
steel engraving in this number. 
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Fantastic Jewelry Is again in vogue in Paris. Of orna¬ 
ments of this kind, are koys of dead gold, of pearls, and of 
small precious stones as brooches. Whips, jockeys’ caps, and 
portraits of littlo black dogs, painted on crystal still remain 
favorite patterns. 
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Now n the Time to Subscribe to this magazine, either 
dn$j } o r in clubs. A new volume begins with the present 
a amber , affording on opportunity to those who do not wish 
task numbers. But back numbers can be supplied to all 
tfeo desire to commence with the January number. Addl¬ 
ing to clubs, beginning with that number, can still be 
■ads, and at the price paid by the rest of the club. When* 
ror, in this way, enough additional subscribers have been 
Mt, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
vill become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Tbase additions may be made at any time during the year, j 

Wc Pre-pat Postage, ou all mail subscribers, remember I j 
Up to last year, subscribers had to pay it themselves, at j 
their own post offices, at an additional expense of from 
twelve cents to twenty cents each, over and above the subscrip¬ 
ts price. Bear this in mind I The postage we paid in 1875 
in over ton thousand dollars. All this the subscribers 
aowmve. 

“It is the Best.” —The Cannelton (Ind.) Engineer says: 
•Every person who has given * Potereon' a trial, joins in the 
universal verdict, ‘that it is the best.’ Its Centennial 
Sketches, whioh are a very prominent feature this year, are 
tloae worth double the price asked for the magazine.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Zs a W'uder City. A Story of The Day. By “ Ouida. n 
1 poL, 12 mo. PkUada : J. B. Lippincott A Co. —If this author 
would always write, as she has written in the book before 
u, there would bo leas difficulty in assigning her proper 
nak to her. “ In a Winter City,” has few of the affecta¬ 
tion! of style for which her earlier novels were noticeable, 
few of the improbabilities which mode them almost a 
by-word, few of the other faults for which her Actions 
were justly censurable. It approaches nearer to “ A Loaf 
In A Storm,” and M A Dog of Flanders,” two of her shorter 
(tones, but two also of her very beet. The scene is laid in 
Florence. Lady Hilda, the heroine, is a very noble charac¬ 
ter, ss is also the Duca della Bocca, the hero. Amid a 
crowd of less worthy personages, of hollow women of the 
world, worn-out men of fashion, unscrupulous Airts, they 
move, high and serene, in an atmosphere of their own. 
They come together at last, the reader will be glad to know, 
though there is a struggle first, before Lady Hilda can 
reconcile herself to surrender her fortune, and accept in its 
pkee poverty and love. 

Achsah. A Sew England Life-Study. By Rev. Peter PennoL 
1 toL, 12 mo. Boston; Lee A Shepard. —This Is not a plea- 
mot novel. Very few of its characters are lovable; many 
are absolutely repulsive; and though it must be admitted 
they may be true to life, they aro hardly allowable, never- j 
theieo. For the consideration arises whether it is true 
ait to give such characters the prominence they hold in 
“Aduah.” The author would reply, we suppose, that he 
writes for a moral. But writing for a moral is not art, 
whatever else it may bo. Besides, didactic Action is illogi¬ 
cal, because the author can make events to At his argu¬ 
ment, a result more convenient than convincing. The 
•tyle of the work is terse and neat, however; and the inci¬ 
dents themselves naturally developed. And yet, for the 
■ke of human nature, we hope there are very few Aunt 
Vaxleyi, or Deacon Sternes, in the world. 

Same Chance; and How He Improved It. By Horatio 
dfper, Jr. 1 to/., 16 mo. Bouton: Lormg —This Is one of the 
■»ond aeries of 44 Tattered Tom’s Books,’’ and will not fail 
to sustain the very great popularity of its predecessors. 
The author’s former works are well known as among the 
best that have been written for the young. “ Sam’s Chance” 
fa a sequel to 44 The Young Outlaw.” The volume is hand- 
comely illustrated. 


Self Raised: or. From the Deptht. By Mre. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. 1 vol, 12 mo. Philada.; T. B. Peterson A Bro¬ 
thers.—We noticed, in our last number, a very powerful 
novel, by this author, 44 Ishmaol, or In The Depths.” Wa 
considered it, at the time, to be the best she had written. 
But the present story j which is the sequel to the other, is 
even more absorbing. Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, the lite¬ 
rary editor of the Philadelphia Press, and one of the beat 
critics we have, says that It is, beyond all doubt, the best 
work Mre. Southworth has over written. Ishmael North, 
the horo, Is steeped, at first, in poverty, misery and humilia¬ 
tion; but he redeems himself from all this degradation; 
and the successive steps, by which he rises, are traced with 
a most masterly h«.nd. Tho writing of this novel seems to 
have been a labor of love with the author. She has poured 
out her whole heart Into it. The main incidents are drawn 
from real life; but over all this is poured the halo of ro¬ 
mance. No one excels Mrs. Southworth in the rapidity 
and interest of her stories, or the passionate intensity with 
which they are written: and these qualities are the secrets 
of her success, and explain why, with many laulta of taste, 
she is so exceptionally popular. The volume contains 
over seven hundred pages, and is handsomely bound. 

The Sylvan Year. Leaves From The Note-Book of Raoul 
Dubois. By Philip Hamerton. 1 col., 12 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. —Whatever this author does is exceptionally well 
done. His “Etching and Etchers,” especially the first 
English edition, with its matchless illustrations, is invalua¬ 
ble. M Bound My House” is charming beyond words. His 
41 Intellectual Lifo” is priceless, at least to artists. Nor is 
the present volume inferior, in its way, to either of these. 
It is chiefiy devoted to descriptions of Nature in her various 
! moods, during the different months of the year, but an ele- 
; ment of human interest is added, by the introduction of 
ono or two fictitious personages, and something of a story. 
The book is one to take up again and again, and always 
! eqjoyably. We only regret that we have not room to speak 
of it more in detail. 

Poems. By Christina G. Rossetti 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.— This dainty volume is a fitting casket for 
its even more dainty poems. The poems themselves are 
various in merit, and varied in theme; but they all rise 
above mediocrity; and some of them are rarely beautiful. 
Those called 44 Devotional Pieces,” are full of spirituality. 
The pathos of others is indescribable. In woods, and 
streams, and hills, and flowers, and sky, the author takes 
the keenest delight “Goblin Market,” the first in the 
volume, is also the longest of the poems, and is illustrated 
with rare feeling. 

A New Godina. By Stanley Hope. 1 vol., 12 mo. PhUada.: 
J. B. Lippincott A Co. —The author before us is favorably 
known for his 44 Geoffrey's Wife,” a fiction of considerably 
more than ordinary merit 44 A New Godiva,” however, is 
an improvement on its predecessor, and a very great one, 
for parte of the novel are written with great power. The 
closing paragraph is a key to the story. “Future ages 
shall dwell upon it as the picture of a woman greater than 
Godiva of old. She only saved a people from a tax, but 
this one’s sacrifice saved a human soul.” 

A Star and - A Heart. By Florence Marryatt. 1 to!., 8 vo. 
Boston: Loving.— This is very much better than the novels 
of this lady are usually. The plot is rather improbable, in¬ 
deed; but it is developed with spirit; and though the 
characters are not of the noblest, they are true to life, 
which some will think better; and the denouement is a 
happy one. It is a cheap edition. 

A Paragraph History of the American Revolution. By Ed¬ 
ward Abbott. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. —A 
little volume of one hundred pages, in which the story of 
tho War of Independence is Judiciously condensed, the text 
being capitally illustrated. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

The Cheapest and Best.— In the Prospectus of this maga¬ 
zine, it is asserted that “ Peterson” is the cheapest and best, 
and therefore the magazine for the time*. We have hundreds 
of notices from the press confirming this. The People's (Pa.) 
Advocate says:—“ It is a marvel of elegance, excellence and 
cheapness.” The Lake Country (Mich.) Star says:—“ The 
first and freshest of all the periodicals.” The Forsterville 
(Pa.) Enterprise says:—“ Decidedly the woman’s magazine, 
and not only contains all that is new in fashions, but also 
ideas, suggestions, and useful information. * The Centen¬ 
nial in Pen and Pencil,’ a series of iilustiated articles on 
the greet Exhibition at Philadelphia, are alone worth the 
subscription price.” The Lexington (S. C.) Dispatch says: 
“Always far ahead of all others; its price, too, places it 
within the reach of all.” Says the Rock County (Wis.) Re¬ 
cord:—“The June number is worth five times its price.” ! 
“The best magazine of its class," says the Rockland (Mo.) j 
Gazette. Now i» the time to subscribe, singly, or in clubs. A 
new volume begins with this number; but back numbers to 
January, inclusive, can be had, if desired, containing all the 
Centennial articles. Specimens sent, gratis, to those wish¬ 
ing to get up clubs. 

Seat-Raised; or. From the Depths,” by Mrs. Emma D. 
K. N. South worth, w the Sequel to, and Conclusion o/“Ish- 
makl; or, In the Depths,” by the same author, and is just 
published in book form, for the first time, in a large duode¬ 
cimo volume of near seven hundred pages, by T. B. Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia, in uniform style with “ Ish- 
MAEL.” Dr, Mackenzie, the literary Editor of the Phila¬ 
delphia Press, says that “ 4 Self-Raised’ is, beyond all doubt, 
the best work Mrs. Southworth has ever written. Ishmael 
Worth, the hero, rises from the depths of poverty, misery’, 
and humiliation, and to trace his progress, step by stop, has 
been the author’s labor of love. There is a curious blend¬ 
ing of realism and romance In this work—the result, it may 
be, of the leading incidents having occurred in actual life. 
The. leading female characters, Claudia and Beatrice, are 
drawn with a woman’s delicate and accurate touches; but 
Ishmael, the sclf-mado man of mind (as distinguished from 
the lower class, who are * made of money,’) stands above 
every other person In the tale. This, we repeat, is Mrs. 
Southworth’s best work. There is plenty of it, for, without 
any advance in price. It contains near seven hundred pages. 
It is graced, too, with a view of Prospect Cottage, the home 
of the author, on the Potomac, with its surroundings, finely 
engraved on steel, from a photograph taken on the spot. 
People like to see ‘ the counterfeit resemblance’ of a writer 
who pleases them, and as Mrs. Southworth’s portrait was 
given in ‘ Ishmael, 1 a view of her Cottage, with Its surround¬ 
ings, on the Potomac, iu each copy of • Self-Raised,’ is an 
excellent idea.” It is published in a large duodecimo vol¬ 
ume, and bound In morocco cloth, gilt back, price $1.75, and 
is for sale by all Booksellers, or copies of it will bo sent to 
any one, at once, on their romittiug the price of it, $1.75, in 
a letter, to the Publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Advertisements Inserted in this Magazine* at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson” 1 has had, for twenty years, au average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 

Hearts arr Captured by a lovely face. A pure and 
brilliant complexion is the result of using Laird’s “ Bloom 
ov Youth.” 8old at all druggists. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

BT ABRAM. LIVBZKY, M. D. 

No. VII.— Poisons. 

Mothers and nurses, uot uufrequently, give those under 
their charge, poisonous doses of acids, landau urn, etc., or 
admiuister them in haste, iu mistake; or children, ever 
restless, prying into cupboards, and finding Borne bottles or 
vials, have, out of curiosity, hastily swallowed laudanum, 
the mineral acids, and the likes, whilst younger children 
have been known, again and again, to get hold of saucers 
placed on floors and windows, containing a solution of co¬ 
balt, 44 fly-stone,” or fly-paper. The alarm and distress suf¬ 
fered by parents, under these circumstances, having no 
chemical or therapeutical knowledge to guide or help them, 
can scarcely be imagined, 

Feeling that the subject is an important one, and that it 
must be a source of great relief to mothers to know what to 
do at once in accidents of this kind, as prompt action is often 
a matter of life or death, we will pluco in this Department, 
for future reference, a few rules und directions suited to 
such emergencies. 

As •* Peterson” is generally carefully preserved, and read 
by hundreds of thousands of borrowers, this information will 
be pretty generally diffused; and the more universally the 
better. It is presumed by the writer, however, thut the 
family physician will always be consulted as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and the means here advised only resortod to previous 
to his arrival. Opium is the most common poisonous agent 
taken or administered in the form of Uudauum, Bateman’s 
Drops, Elixir Paregoric, Godfrey's Cordial, and, I fear, some 
soothing syrups, as well as most diarrhea and cholera mix¬ 
tures. Any of these articles, administered to young chil¬ 
dren with unsparing hand, are liable to produce the dull, 
heavy Btupor of opium poisoning. When the quantity taken 
is supposed to be sufficiently large to produce death, the 
first and great otyect is to remove the poison from the 
stomach by giving the patient an active emetic dose; and the 
most convenient and safest for a mother to give, is fiucly. 
ground mustard, suspended in warm water. This, or ipecac., 
may be given freely, till copious vomiting is excited. 

The patient must be kept constantly roused and in mo¬ 
tion, by walking ; cold water being occasionally dashed over 
his head and face. After vomiting has been effected, strong 
coffee and aqua ammonia may be administered with good 
results. 

When sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, nitric acid, or aqua 
fort is, and oxalic acid, have been swallowed, or poisonous 
acids of any kind, the mother should administer as speedily 
as possible, an alkali, to neutralize it, such as chalk, baking 
soda, lime-water, magnesia, saloeratus, or strong soapsuds. 
For prussic acid, give dilute ammonia, and resort to the cold 
douc he and electricity. If there should be any delay in get¬ 
ting any of these antidotes ready, mustard and warm water 
with a little soda may be given with dilutants, till vomiting 
occurs. 

If arsenic, or any of its preparations has been unwarily 
taken, magnesia or charcoal may be admistered freely, stir¬ 
red in inilk, which will hold or arrest poisonous action at 
least till the physician arrives with hydrated protoxide of 
iron, stomach-pump, etc. Though thero is ample evidence 
in medical records to prove that patients have been saved 
by the free use of charcoal, suspended in milk, so also has 
an infusion of tobacco, given freely, been successful in those 
unused to the noxious weed. One of these agents are utmost 
always at hand in every household, and hence no serious 
alarm need be manifested in slight accidents of this kind. 

As mothers are apt to have in the house solutions of cor¬ 
rosive sublimate, or “bug-poison.” children may tamper 
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frith the bottle; and, in such cases, prompt action is salva¬ 
tion to the child. She must not wait to summon a physician, 
lut give immediately the whites of eggs, beaten up in 
■rater, without measure. The gluten of wheat flonr is also 
iseful, which can readily be employed, by throwing a hand- 
hi of flour into two or three pints of water, and administer 
it as fast as possible. 

Poisoning in families by other agents are so rare that it is 
unnecessary to mention them. To recapitulate: In all cases 
where poisonous substances have been taken into the sto¬ 
mach, the first step is to cause their ejection by vomiting, 
by simple means, if possible, or by neutralizing them by 
the proper antidote. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4®- Every Receipt in Out Cook-Book hat been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

nzsszsm j 

Green Currant Pie. —The fruit should have attained its full j 
rise before it is picked. Stem the currants and wash them; 
then pour enough boiling water over them to cover them, j 
and let them stand while you prepare the paste. Line the 
bottom of your pie-plates with paste; drain your fruit 
through the colander, and fill your plates, adding half a 
pound of sugar to a pint of currants, or in that proportion 
Dredge a little flour over the fruit, and put on the top crust 
leave an opening in the centre, to permit the steam to 
mcape. The pie requires no water, as a sufficient quantity 
frill adhere to the fruit. 

Vienna Cream. —The whites of two eggs, two ounces of red 
sonant-jelly, two ounces of raspberry-jelly, one ounce of 
Sifted loaf-sugar. Put all into a bowl, and beat until it 
Ham into a stilt froth. Serve in a glass dish, or in custard- 
cops. Though of quite dark shade of red when beginning 
ho whip it, it becomes paler and paler as the froth rises, and 
when finished, is a very pale shade of pink. Apricot jelly 
can be need, also, but requires some drops of cochineal to 
give it a proper tint of color. 

Jmnbet .—A pint and a half of quite fresh milk, sweetened 
to taste, and made warm, but not hot. Pour it into the 
basin in which it is to be served; add a wineglassful of 
brandjr and, last of all, a large tablespoonful of essence of 
rennet, leave it, until cold, in a cool place, and just be¬ 
fore eerving, pour cream on the top. It should be made 
about four hours before it is wanted. 

Another .—To every quart of milk, made blood-warm, add 
six dessertspoonfuls of brandy; sugar to taste; one large 
tablespoon ful of essence of rennet, (be sure it is good.) Stir 
gently till all is well mixed, and put it to stand till quite 
cool, in a cool place; then grate a little nutmeg, and cover 
the top with some whipped cream. 

Rip« Omrrant Pic .—Stem your currants, and wash them. 
Line* your pie-plates with paste; fill them with the fruit, 
and add sugar in the proportion of half a pound to one pint 
of currants. Dredge some flour over the top, put on the 
Ud of the pic, leave an opening in the centre, and bake it. 

PRESERVES, STRUTS, ETC. 

Ct berry Brandy. —This cordial is much improved by adding 
tbe cherry fcemeis, which give the liquor that peculiar bou- 

so roach admired. Take six pounds of black and 
pMwalia ebonies; stone half the quantity, and prick the 
mnainder. Throw the whole into a deep jar, adding the 
kernel* of tb« half, slightly brassed, and two ponnds of 
frihite »ugar-csMidy. Pour over two quarts of brandy, cover 
llxw far dose \y w ith a bladder, and let it stand for a month, 
gbafeteS ft frequently; then filter the liquor, and bottle it 
far ha 


Cherry Jam. —To every pound of fruit, weighed befor® 
•toning, allow half a pound of sugar; to every six ponnds of 
fruit allow one pint of red currant-juice; and to every pint 
of juice one pound of sugar. Stone the cherries, and boll 
them in a preserving-pan until nearly all the juice is dried 
up; then add the sugar, crushed to powder, and the cur- 
rnt-juice. Boil all together until it jellies, which will be in 
from twenty minutes to half an hour. Skim the jam well, 
keep it well stirred, and, a few minutes before it is done, 
crack some of the stones, and add the kernels. These im¬ 
part a pleasant flavor to the jam. 

Another. —To every pound of {jruit, weighed before stoning 
allow three-quarters of a pound of powdered sugar and hal, 
a pint of water. Stone the cherries, and place in a preserv¬ 
ing-pan, with the sugar and half a pint of water. Boil for 
three-quarters of an hour, stirring gently. Have about 
half the kernels ready, and throw them in at the last mo¬ 
ment. Give one stir, and pour into pots to cool. 

Clear Syrup for Fruit*. —Take two pounds of sugar, three- 
quarters of a pint of water, and one egg. Put the sugar 
| and water together over night, and when all the sugar 
! is dissolved, add the well-beaten white of an egg. Place 
| this mixture on the fire, and when it boils, throw in half a 
pint of cold water, and do not stir the sugar after this Is 
added. Bring it to the boiling point again, and then place 
the pan by the side of the fire for the preparation to settle. 
Remove all the scum, and the sugar will be ready for use. 
The scum should be placed on a sieve, so that what syrup 
runs from it may be boiled np again. This, also, must be 
well skimmed. 

Barberry Preaervc. —Pick the barberries, and place in ajar 
with nearly their weight of powdered loaf-sugar. Place 
the jar in & sauce-pan of boiling water, and stir it often 
till done. 

Or, —To every pound of fruit, one pound of loaf-sugar. 
Boil till the barberries become soft, skimming it well. If 
to eat with meat, add half a wineglassful of vineg&r to every - 
pint of fruit. 

Or,—Pick your barberries dry; put into a jar; cover, and 
stew for a couple of hours; then put pound to pound of 
sugar in a preserving-pan, and boil as any other jam. 

Raspberry Syrup. —One pint of juice, two ponnds of sugar. 
Choose the fruit, either red or white; mash It In a pan, and 
put it in a warm place for two or three days, or until the 
fermentation has commenced. All mucilaginous fruits re¬ 
quire this, or the syrup would jelly after it is bottled. 

! Filter the juice through a flannel-bag, add the sugar In 
powder, place in the bainmarie, and stir it until dissolved. 
Take it off, let it get cold; take off the scum, and bottle the 
juice. The addition of a few teaspoonfhls of good fruit- 
syrup to a glass of iced water, or soda-water, produces a 
refreshing summer beverage. 

To Prenerve Pear*. —Peel your pears, leaving on the stems. 
Stew them in a preserving-pan, with claret, (the cheapest will 
do;) a third of water may be added, but the less the better; 
add half the weight of pears in loaf-sugar, some cloves, and 
pieces of candied lemon-peel, cut in thin strips. Stew gently 
until the pears are perfectly soft, without being mashed. 
Add a few drops of cochineal to the syrup. Pears done in 
this way keep for months. They should be put in large 
stone jars, or wido-mouthed bottles, and be closely covered. 

Medlar Jelly. —Peel the medlars, which should bo very ripe; 
put them into a stew-pan, with just enough water to cover 
them. Stew gently, and stir frequently; then strain the 
pulp through a coarse sieve. Weigh the pulp, and put a 
pound and a quarter or a pound and a half of loaf-sugar 
broken up, to each pint of juice and pulp, and pass the 
whole, after boiling it well, through a jelly-bag, exactly as 
with currant-jelly. The refuse remaining in the bag is 
capital m jam. 
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FASHIONS FOE JULY. 

Fig. x.— Carriage-Dress or Gray Foulard, trimmed 
•cross the front with pipings of cardinal red silk and large 
buttons. The demi-train is laid in box plaits, scalloped down 
the bock, and trimmed with buttons. Tbo round apron- 
front corresponds with the other trimming, and is finished 
with a fringe. Sash of cardinal red ribbon. Circular mantilla 
and hood. Large straw hat, trimmed with poppiee and wheat 

Fiq. ii.—Carriage-Dress or Silk, or Two Shades or 
Green. —The apron-front and jacket are of the lighter 
shade; the back of the dress, the sleeves and vest being of 
the darker shade, and trimmed with an ecru lace. Straw 
bonnet, trimmed with red roses and green ribbon. 

Fiq. hi.—Walkixo-Dress or Pearl-Colored Mohair, 
trimmed with alternate plain and knife-plaited flounces. 
Deep apron-front. Black silk aacque, cut square in front 
Large Leghorn flat, trimmed with a Grenadine scarf and 
a pink rose. 

Fiq. iv.—Walking-Dress of Ecru Striped Grenadine. 
—Both uppper and lower skirt are trimmed with knife- 
plaited flounces, headed by bias bands of grenadine, finished 
with rouleaux of red silk. The jacket corresponds with the 
skirts, and has a rolling collar. Straw hat, covered with a 
plain ecru grenadine, with a bunch of carnations on the top. 

Fiq. v— Carriage-Dress of Light-Gray Silk.— The un- 
dor-skirt has the deep-plaitod flounces, edged with narrow, 
blue fringe. Over-dress opening in front, made plain, and 
finished with large pearl buttons and a piping of blue silk. 
The short jacket has large pockets, a deep rolling collar, 
and is trimmed with blue ribbon. White chip bonnet, 
trimmed with blue ribbon and a large pink rose. 

Fiq. vi.—The Isabeau-Dress or Ecru Mohair.— The 
skirt is half-long, and has two ruffles at the back, headed 
by three rows of wide, brown braid. The front of the 
skirt is plain. The apron-front is long, trimmed with two 
ruffles, which are headed by three rows of brown braid, 
and the buck breadth, which is untrimraed, is fastened by a 
bow of brown ribbon. The deep cuirass basque is pointed 
back and front, open low down, square on the neck, and 
trimmed with brown braid. Straw bonnet, trimmed with 
brown ribbon and plume, and a large tea-rose. 

Fiq. vii.—The Beatrice-Dress. — The skirt is of gray 
silk, trimmed with a plaited ruffle in front, and a wide 
flounce at the back, all headed by a puffing and a very 
narrow ruffle. Long, open over-dress, of a darker shade of 
gray silk, trimmed with a hoary fringe. The silk forms a 
loop at the back, below which is an end finished with a bow 
of tho silk. Summer-mantle of gray camers-hair, striped 
with a darker shade of gray, and finished with a rich 
worsted-ball fringe. A deep, narrow hood is at the back. 
Bonnet of gray straw, trimmed with pink feathers and roes. 

. General Remarks.— We also give a white-straw bonnet 
with a black-straw edge, trimmed with carnations and 
fruit, and a soft scarf of white silk. Also, a hat of black 
straw, trimmed with black silk and black ostrich-plume, and 
blue wing. Another bonnet of white chip, trimmed with 
wheat, popples, and blue feather; and a hat of brown straw, 
trimmed with a soft, white-silk scarf, and a bunch of yellow 
butter-cups and white daisies. 

Batistes and Organdies are more popular this year than 
they have been for some time. They are so cool and inex¬ 
pensive at first, that they are deservedly favorites; but if 
very elaborately trimmed with knife plaiting, imitation 
Valenciennes lace, and ribbons, they can be made both very 
dressy and very expensive. The pink, blue, violet, or green 
batistes are usually made np of the plain material, com¬ 
bined with the striped material of the same color; whilst 
the gray, or ecru batistes, are usually made of the plain 
material only, and are worn over black or brown silk 
Ocirts. These dresses are made both in the Polonaise form, 
>r with separate skirts and basques. 


Basques are again made with postilion plaits at the back • 
in fact. Worth has never abandoned them. 

Narrow Frikoe is again used on bias folds of dresses, and 
buttons are put on silk and other dresses of rich material. 

It is now quite imposssble to describe dresses with exac¬ 
titude; the skirts are draped so mysteriously, the arrange¬ 
ment of trimmings is usually one-sided, and tho fastenings 
are so cunningly contrived, that, after studying any par¬ 
ticular toilet for even a quarter of an hour, the task of 
writing down how it is all made remains hopeless. The 
style of dress known as the Princess is universally adopted, 
and skirts are cut so to fit the figure about the hips, that 
much of the tying back erewhile adopted is now found to be 
useless. 

There is a great variety in mantles and jackets, but the 
casaque and scarf aro the two favorites. The scarf is very 
like the mantelet worn last yoar, but there is this differ¬ 
ence : the mantelet is straight, and fastens in front with 
wide ends; while the scarf, on tho contrary, has oude that 
terminate with a point, which are sometimes tied in front, 
and sometimes aro crossed on tho chest and fall at the sides. 
The casaque is always made short at the back, more or lea 
long in front, fitting closely or only half-fitting, according 
to taste, and with or without sleeves. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fiq. i.—Giel’8 Dress or Butt Pique —There is a Prin¬ 
cess front reaching from the neck to the bottom, in one 
piece, and the back has an elongated waist, with a kilt- 
plated skirt beneath. The bordering to the skirt, saah,ool- 
lar and cuffs is of scarlet cambric. 

Fiq. ii.—Girl’s Dress or White Jaooxet.—T he skirt ii 
plain ; apron-front, edged all around with a jaconet ruffle. 
The trimming of tho basque, sleeves, apron-front and pocket 
is of blue cambric. Straw hat, trimmed wi(h blue ribbon. 

Fiq. hi.—Boy’s Dress or Blue Serge.—T he front, capes, 
sleeves and pocket are trimmed with broad, black, military 
braid. 

Fiq. iv. — Costume tor Boy or Four. —Gray tweed, trim¬ 
med with worsted braid. The skirt is plaited at tbo back, 
and plain in front. Tho loose paletot opons over a waist¬ 
coat fastened with pearl buttons. 

Fiq. v.—Scotch Suit for Boy. —Plaid woolen skirt and 
waistcoat, with velvet jacket bound with plaid. The skirt 
is plaited, and has a sash at the side. Tho jacket, which 
fostenes with a single button on the chest, turns back with 
revers. 

Fiq. vi. — Costume ron Girl or Four. —Buff pique, trimmed 
with claret silk. The costume is Princess in front; it has 
an elongated w&ist at the back, where the skirt is plaited. 

Fiq. vii.—Pinafore for Girl or Three.— Muslin, trim¬ 
med with cream Valenciennes lace. The pinafore is square 
at the top, and fastens at the back. It is edged with I**, 
headed with three tucks. The armholes and square top ars 
ornamented in tho same style. 

Fiq. viii.—Overall Pinafore for Child of Thhee.— 
Holland, trimmed with white embroidery. The lower part 
is plaited, and the upper part is full, being confined roun 
the waist with a colored silk sash. ~ 

Fiq. ix.— Sailor Costume fob Boy or Six.— Nary- oc 
serge. The blouse shirt is high to the throat, with arge, 
square collar at the back. The trousers reach to the nee 
A scarlet woolen sash round the waist, and ncktye to ma 

Fiq. x.— Norfolk Blouse tor Boy. —Gray tweed, t m® 
with Breton braid. The blouse is double-breasted, an 
chest pocket on the left side. The back Is plaited. er ® 
a pocket on each side. Bond round the waist, ornamen 

with braid. Rmwn 

Fiq. xi.—Nursery Pinafore for Boy of Three. 
holland, trimmed with acarlet braid. Pinafore fastenso 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AVGUST. 
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MORNING HEAD-DRESS—BACK AND FRONT. 
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Vo l. LXX. PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1876. No. 2. 


WHAT CAME OF A HOUSE-CLEANING. 

BT MISS JULIA DITTOS. 


Dated Laming, haying reached his office half 
an hoar earlier than usual one morning, wote a 
letter to Emily Seymour. In it, he told her he 
loyed her; secondly, he asked her to be his wife ; 
and, thirdly, he requested her, if her answer 
was favorable, to dance the first waits with him 
at Mrs. Thompson’s that evening. He dated the 
letter carefully, 44 April 80th, 1874,” and ad-! 
dressed it to 44 Miss Emily Seymour, No. 40 Tracy 
street, City.” 

Now it so happened that the Seymours had 
just been undergoing the annual ordeal of spring 
house-cleaning. Carpets had come up, and cur¬ 
tains had come down. 

In the midst of ft, Emily and her mother, on 
different errands, had been compelled to go out, 
leaving the house with their only servant. 

They were hardly out of sight when Katy turned 
her back upon the house, and went to spend 
half an hour in pleasant converse with a friend. 
That afternoon, the postman rang and rapped 
loud and long, and despairing at last of a re¬ 
sponse, thrust two letters under the door, and 
walked away. Shortly after this incident, Katy 
returned, just in time to admit Miily. 

44 1 declare, we forgot to tack down the front 
edge of this oE-doth,” said that lady, as She 
stepped into the hall. “You’re so busy with 
your sewing, Katy, that Til do it myself, and 
have it out of the way by the time mother gets 
home.” Accordingly, she straightened the oil¬ 
cloth to her satisfaction, and kneeling down, re¬ 
lentlessly drove cruel tacks through David’s 
letter, which remained just where the postman 
had left it, with not a corner visible. 

Mrs. Thompson, meantime, had invited a few 
friends to an informal hop. When David enter¬ 
ed the long rooms, Miily was seated at the 
piano, facing the door. As she saw him, her 
cheeks flushed, and her brown eyes sparkled. 
He made his way to her as soon as possible, and 
bent over her, regardless of the fact that Dick 
Thompson stood upon the other side. 
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44 Emily, will you give me the first waltz?” he 
asked, in tones she thought strangely eager. 

44 Oh, I’m so sorry 1” she said, with an ex¬ 
pression of genuine regret in her clear, bright 
eyes. 44 1 cannot, Mr. Lansing; but if you want 
the second, you may have it.” 

44 1 thank you, I don’t want it,” said David, 
more truly thin politely, turning away with a 
sharp pain in his heart In a moment he was 
at her side again, saying, 44 Why can’t you?” 

“ I am engaged,” she answered. 44 1 have 
promised it to Mr. Thompson.” 

“How long ago?” he asked, half-hoping that 
she might have promised before receiving his 
letter. 

44 Five minutes ago. You are too late, you see.” 

44 Well, I’m very sorry—very glad, I mean, of 
course. I hope you will be happy, Emily.” 

44 Why, what is the matter, Mr. Lansing ? You 
have called me Emily twice; and really I can’t 
see how this waits will affect my happiness one 
way or the other very seriously,” said Miily, 
laughing. 

David looked at her with eyes that demanded 
fiercely. 44 Are you not ashamed of such (ri¬ 
fling?” and stalked away, bitterly disappointed, 
and angry at her indifference to his sufferings. 

And poor Miily, innocent as a baby of any 
hidden meaning in his words, wondered all the 
evening what could ail him, and was heartily 
glad when it was all over, and she was alone in 
her little, white-curtained room, where she had 
it out with herself. 44 Oh, I thought it would all 
be so pleasant,” she sobbed. 44 It is the last 
dance till next winter, perhaps, and here he 
snubbed me, and wouldn’t dance with me, and 
was just as mean and hateful as he could be. 
He doesn’t care for me one bit; nor I for him, 
either, for that matter.” Having arrived at which 
conclusion, she dried her eyes. 

Two weeks slipped by, during which time Da¬ 
vid did not call, nor did Miily meet him on the 
street, or at any friend’s. She puzzled over his 
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inexplicable conduct, but was too proud to at¬ 
tempt to seek an explanation. As for David, he 
was trying to get over his hurt, and was be¬ 
coming more deeply in love than ever. 

One morning the postmen brought, Mrs. Sey¬ 
mour a letter. She read it, and called Milly. 

“ Milly, dear, what does this mean ?” she in¬ 
quired. 44 Mary writes to ask why we have not 
answered her letter, and executed the commis¬ 
sion she gave us.” 

44 Why, I don't know anything about it,” said 
Milly. “ We here net received any letter. When 
did she write ?” 

“ On the 29th of April, and sent five dollars 
to buy some dress-trimmings. Her letter should 
have arrived the next day.” 

“ The day of Mrs. Thompson’s party, the last 
day I saw him,” said Milly to herself. Then, 
aloud, 44 I'll go and ask Katy about it.” 

On he{ way to Katy’s dominions, it occurred 
to her that perhaps that young woman had fol¬ 
lowed the example set by herself and her mother, 
and had also gone out. Bhe recalled the day to 
Katy’s memory, and charged her with having 
violated her trust. Of course Katy rowed by 
all the saints in the calendar that she had done 
no such thing; but Milly at last induced her to 
oonfess that 44 she might have just put her feet 
out.” Theu Milly remembered the oil-cloth, and 
thought it was just possible that her Aunt’s letter 
might be undtir it. So she extracted half-a-dozen 
tacks, and fpsuld the two letters: Aunt Mary’s, 
concerning buttons and fringe, and David’s, which 
was to shape her destiny. She sat there on the 
floor, with the sunshine streaming through the 
open door on her bright head/ while she read the 
tender, loving missive over and-over again. “ To 
think how often my feet have trampled these 
sweet words !” she said, the happy tears filling 
her eyes. Then she called Katy t6 replace the 
tacks, flung the other letter into her mother’s 
lap, and rushed off to her own room to think it 
out, and decide what to do. 


Ska wasp the hardy Unbent go., 

WbHe we securely sleep, 

To father in, where tempests Mow, 

The barvast 9? tt*e deep. 

Fond epos have watched the yellow sail 
Till it was out of sight; 

Fond heaits will tremble if the gale 
Increases through the night. 


The letter had been written two weeks before. 
Perhaps he had ceased to love her in that time. 
It would be a terrible thing to write to him, end 
run the risk of his not being pleased with her 
letter of recall. “ But it would be much more 
terrible,” soliloquized she, “not to write, end 
not ever to have him know that I would hare 
given him the waltz, if I had known whjhe 
wanted it.” Put, again, he had not asked her 
to answer in any way, but by dancing with him. 
Would it not be forward to write ? Yet, in jus¬ 
tice to both, ought she not to toll him that there 
had been a mistake? She wrinkled her fore¬ 
head, and dropped her chin in her hand, think¬ 
ing deeply for several minutes. The result of 
her cogitation was that ike wrote the following 
guarded and non-oomraiUal note: 

44 Dear Mr. Lansing, 

“Ten minutes age, I received your letter, 
dated April 30th, ’74. I am sorry that I did 
not have it before. 

“Tfculy yours, 

“Emily Seymour." 

She dispatched R by Katy, who returned with 
the chilling information that Mr. Lansing wti 
not in, but she had loft the note. So Milly 
waited. 

When opening came, her fother and mother 
went out, and, having given Katy leave of ab¬ 
sence, she sat iu the twilight by the open win¬ 
dow, with the noises of the city surging like an 
under-current through her brain. Distant wagons, 
the bells of the street-care, a dog barking, child¬ 
ren at play, and, at last, the click of the gate- 
latch, and a man’s brisk footsteps coming np the 
Walk. Then the bell rang. 

“ If it shouldn’t be !” whispered Milly, pann¬ 
ing, with her hand on the door-knob. 

But it was. 

And that is what came of Mrs, Seymour's 
Housn-GLSAiWiNe. 
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BY ALEXANDER 1IUMK. 

Th« Wife apd mother then will claim 
Heaven's all controlling care 

WMle amide ns make their lever's naaO 
The buade* of a prayer. 

And wistfully, when morning brreka, 
They’ll scan the pceui wide, 

For those who daily for their cakes 
Advecturo o'er the tide. 
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BY JBAfiXB T. GOULD. 
OOKGLUOXO rROM PAM 36. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“That, then, is your ultimatum?” 

M Mademoiselle has spoken.” 

Agatha Lichfield stirred uneasily in her ehair. 

“You use your power mercilessly, as usual,” 
she said, in a voice of passionate scorn. 

She was sitting in one of the most secluded of 
the many cosy recesses in the Congressional Li¬ 
brary ; and opposite her, with a smile of oovert 
ineo l e n oe on his dark face, lounged the Count 
P'Agostini. 

In (ace and manner he might have sat for 
the portrait of the evil genius who pervades 
modem novels; and some thought of the kind 
erased Agatha's mind as she watched him. She 
bated herself for what she was doing; yet this 
■an held that in his hands which could bow her 
beantiful, haughty head to the earth; and already 
tbs busy-bodies of her little world were coupling 
their names in a manner that drove the girl half 
mad. 8he knew that this meeting was impru¬ 
dent ; but circumstances bound her with an iron 
band, and she literally dared not disobey the 
Grant's desire for an interview. 

* Herd! Must I again remind Mademoiselle—’ ’ 

“How dare you insult me so?” she burst in, 
body. 

“ Jfets, qu’clle est drdle t eette enfant. What shall 
I call you, then ? Signora-” 

“Take care, sir! Remember that there is one 
te whom I can appeal as a protector from your 
Violence. There is no necessity that you should 
‘ remind’ me of anything.” 

Ho muttered an oath; but a glance at her faoe 
parned him to goad her no further. 

“ i have but to say, that what I assert in regard 
to Monsieur Th&yne-” 

“Hush I we may be overheard,” she whis¬ 
pered, with a terrified glance around her. 

“Yon are in a strange humor. You do not 
care to hear names to day ?” She almost sprang 
from her chair; but he went on, tranquilly. “ I 
offered you proof; it is here.” 

Agatha took the half-sheet of paper from his 
hand. Her face turned ghastly white. 

“ You aro unbeliever no more ?” Agostini said, 
•oflly, as the paper fluttered from her nerveless 
lagers. 


“ Oh, heaven!” she moaned; then, after a mo¬ 
ment : “ Your priest” 

“ Yourself.” 

Low as was the serpent-like whisper, Agatha 
caught it. She tried to summon strength to an¬ 
swer with all the rage and scorn she felt; but 
an awful blackness crept over her; the lovely, 
parched lips refused to move; the fair head fell 
back, and she fainted in her chair. 

At almost the same moment, a gentleman, who 
had been examining some rare old books in the 
next recess, emerged from it, and, hearing the 
Count’8 dismayed exclamation, he paused, looked 
toward Agatha, and s&id, hastily, 

** Is the lady ill ? Can I be of service ?” 

“ If I may beg of monsieur's goodness to re¬ 
main here while I seek for a glass of water,” 
said Agostini, replacing his pocket-book in his 
breast, and hurrying off in search of the libra¬ 
rian. 

As he turned away, a gust of air came up the 
corridor from an open door beyond, and the hit 
of paper, which had caused Agatha such suffer¬ 
ing, was wafted from the spot where it had 
fallen, directly to the stranger’s feet. Half-me- 
chanioally, the gentleman stooped to pick it up, 
and was about to lay it on the table, when a line 
of its contents caught his eye. A red flush 
mounted to his forehead; then, hearing foot¬ 
steps, he thrust the scrap hurriedly into his 
vest-pocket, and turned to look at Agatha. 

As Agostini and the librarian entered, she 
opened her lovely eyes; but the agitated mur¬ 
mur which rose to her lips was checked, as she 
saw that she was not alone. 

“ The effect of too much dancing,” she said, 
trying to smile, as young Foster, the librarian, 
approached her. “ I shall be quite well in a 
moment. Count, be good enough to see if my 
carriage is waiting. Mr. Foster will take me 
down.” For she was determined to give foun¬ 
dation for no more scandal, knowing well what a 
story Mrs. Grundy would manufacture out of 
this, fainting-fit, and how, before night, it would 
fly over Washington that she had been teie-a-teti 
in the library at the Capitol with Agostini. 

Not daring to make further remonstrance, 
Agostini went down to find the carriage; and, 
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after a moment, Agatha rose and took Mr. Fos¬ 
ter’s arm. As she moved, the stranger spoke. 

«« Pardon me,” he said, politely; “ I think yon 
dropped this.” He slipped a card into her hand, 
with a warning glance. “ Read it when alone, 1 ’ 
he contrived to add in an undertone, as Mr. 
Poster put on his hat. 

Agatha took it. She felt so utterly stunned 
and miserable, that astonishment had no place in 
her mind. 

Once alone, and safely in her carriage, she 
pressed both hands on her temples, and tried to 
calm her distress. It was far too deep for tears; 
and as her thoughts went over and over her po¬ 
sition, she suddenly remembered the card which 
the stranger had given her. She took it out, and 
read the few lines in pencil: 

“ 1 am a friend, and can do you servioe. Look 
for the Black Knight at Mrs. Randolph’s masque 
to-morrow. Remember the 18<A of January, and 
trust me .” 

“Another!” gasped Agatha, with ashy lips. 
44 And I have thought the secret of my life was 
carefully hidden.” Then she laughed, scot-n- 
ftilly : 44 My story will soon be equal to a sensa¬ 
tional novel of the first water.” 

It was reception-night at Mrs. Lichfield’s, and 
the beautiful rooms were crowded, and the crowd 
continued until a late hour. 

To Cicely, it was the pleasantest reception 
of the season, for Thayne was with her most of 
the evening. Even to an innocent little soul like 
hers, his manner and words had been unmistak¬ 
ably lover-like. Happy smiles dimpled Cicely’s 
cheeks, and the prettiest of blushes lit her face, 
whenever she dared to raise her shy eyes to his ; 
eloquent ones. They were living a bit of ancient 
Arcadia, amid the incongruous surroundings of 
a Washington drawing-room, and it took all 
Cicely’s good-nature to accept, 44 with pleasure,” 
Cecil Myldrake’a invitation to dance. 

44 1 am going to make my peace with Miss 
Agatha,” Thayne said, as he resigned her to Myl- 
drake. 44 But I will find you again before I leave.” 

The rooms had thinned somewhat when Cicely 
and her partner came back from the dancing- 
room. Presently Cecil Wyldrake’s grizzly-looking 
papa appeared, and growled out a reminder of 
the late hour, which embarrassed the poor boy 
terribly, but which he was, nevertheless, obliged 
to obey, by accompanying the ^Jpjor to say good¬ 
evening to his hostess. 

Cicely, left to herself, and feeling somewhat 
tired, went into the crimson boudoir. No one 
was there ; the gas was low, the easy-chair tempt¬ 
ing. She rolled it into the oriel window, seated S 
herself, and in five minutes was fast asleep. > 


She never knew how long she slept; for the 
murmur of suppressed voices mingled with her 
dreams, until, at last, Thayne’s distressed excla¬ 
mation awoke her fully. 

“Agatha, for God’s sake, control yourself! 
Are you quite mad ?” 

Cicely opened her frightened, brown eyes. 
Just beyond her, evidently unaware of her pres¬ 
ence, stood Thayne, and, leaning upon his shoul¬ 
der, sobbing violently, was Agatha. 

“ My poor girl, I will do what man can for 
you. You believe me, Agatha?” and he lifted 
the fhir, golden head from its resting-place, and 
kissed her softly on her beautiful lips. 

A faint, very faint, gasping ary burst from 
Cicely. They started apart, and saw her. Thayne 
turned scarlet, as he met the agonized entreaty 
of the child-like eyes. But Agatha faced her, 
saying, with a hard little laugh, 44 Rehearsing for 
amateur theatricals, Cicely. Did we not play 
quite aa if we w>ere in earnest?” 

“Agatha!” One low, stern word; so stern 
that Cicely Bhrank, trembling, into her chair. 
Agatha took two steps toward the door. Then 
her eyes turned backward upon her little cousin. 
Something in the pitiful face touched the better 
part of her nature. 

44 1 was wrong,” she said. 44 Tell her what 
you choose, Reginald. All the world will know 
soon enough; and she loves me.” 

Cioely heard the rustle of Agatha’s dress, as 
she left the rqom; she dared not raise her eyes. 
Then Thayne bent over her chair. 

44 Miss Cicely,” he said, gently, 44 have you any 
trust in me?” 

44 1 had.” The white lips quivered. She could 
not trust her voice for more. The simple reproach 
wrung Thayne’s heart. 

44 Do hot regard your trust as a thing of the 
[ past,” he said, with sudden passion. “Dear, 
dear, you muet have faith in me, for a little 
time. I am not ready to explain what must seem 
like an insult to yourself. I will not even allow 
myself to say the words I hare been longing, 
fbr weekB, to whisper in your ear, words Which, 
if you refhse to hear, will never be uttered to 
woman on earth. Cicely, I am setting you no 
easy task. I ask you to- believe me an honorable 
man, until I am at liberty to explain myself. 
Can you trust me like this 
She looked up. There was no deceit in the 
frank eyes that searched her own, but the plead¬ 
ing in them was more than she could bear. All 
her anger, all her indignation melted away, and, 
with a look pore as a little ohild's, she answered 
him: 


44 Fully and entirely, os I would wish you to 
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trot me; and not for a month or a year, but 
always, while life lasts/’ 

Down, down, at her very feet, sank Thayne. 

11 My darling l my darling 1” His voice Was 
broken by a sob. “ I did not think there was 
ioeh hath in woman. Cioely, look up, and smile 
at me. From this instant there are no more 
secrets between you and me. Agatha it my 
brother* t wife” 


CHAPTER V. 

“Bnnto another diamond pin, Benson, and 
fasten that bit of lace,” said Madam Randolph to 
her maid, as she sat at her toilet, the night of 
her masked ball. 

A knock at the door interrupted her. Benson 
brought a card and message to her mistress. 

“ Mr. Thayne begs for a few moments’ conver¬ 
sation, ma’am,” she said; “ and Isaac thought you 
would, perhaps, see him.” 

“Certainly,” Madam answered. “Take my 
white cashmere into the family parlor, and ask 
Mr. Thayne to await me there. I must first see 
Brother guest.” 

Madam Randolph walked down the long hall, 
which connected her apartment with the older 
psrt of the house, and going into the last wing, 
knoeked gently at the first door. 

“If you are dressed, Theodora,” she said, 
with a comical twinkle of her dark eyes, “ I 
want to show you the Prince of the Fairy Tale. ” 

Cicely would hardly have recognized the radi¬ 
ant, handsome face that Miss Cameron turned 
toward her hostess. What was Madam Randolph 
about now ? Or how had she tempted the recluse 
from her quiet home at Westerly ? 

“Iam ready to see any one,” said Miss Cameron. 
“This is certainly enchanted ground, and you are 
the good fairy, who brings everything out right 
at the last. And pray, where is your Prince ? ” 

“In the small parlor. But I don’t propose to 
present him to you, my dear Theodora. I Bhall 
leave that for Cicely. But I want you to see 
kim incog” 

“And how?” 

“ Very simply. Come down into the library, 
presently, and * take a peep’ from behind the 
nutains. They are left hanging down, this 
evening, as I receive my guests in the library. I 
ean trust you to do it carefiillyand Madam 
sailed away. 

Thayne heard the slow, sweeping step, as it 
came down the hall. Hft rose, and met the old 
My on the threshold. As ho bent gallantly for¬ 
ward, and kissed the kind hand extended to him, 
Madam thought that she had seldom seen such a 
picture of manly beauty. 


“ You have chosen your costume well, my 
Lord Daraley,” she said. “ If others dare to 
rival you, rag ball will be such as Washington 
never saw.” 

Thayne made some light reply. But with the 
quick tact which was her distinguishing trait, 
Madam saw that he looked graver than usual. 

“What disturbs you?” she asked. “I have 
half an hour, before people come, and it is quite 
at your disposal.” 

“Thank you,” he said gratefully. “I am 
disturbed, and about a very serious matter. I 
have a long story to tell you, in as few words as 
may be. It concerns Raymond.-” 

“Raymond!” Madam actually was guilty of 
an interruption. “ I thought he was safe in 
Europe.” 

“I wish I could imagine him 'safe,' any¬ 
where,” Thayne said, mournfully. “You are, 
doubtless, aware of the mad career he ran in 
Paris and Vienna; but you cannot know that, 
on the 13th of last January, Raymond was pri¬ 
vately married, in Rome, to Agatha Lichfield.” 

Madam started in her chair. “ What mad¬ 
ness !” she ejaculated. 

“ It was little short of insanity, on Agatha’s 
part at least,” Thayne went on. “ But she loves 
him, poor girl, with a recklessness that pauses 
at nothing. I knew nothing of the marriage until 
months later. If I had, I should have taken care 
to know all the circpknstances. Raymond hod 
been concerned in a desperate gaming scandal, 
that winter, ^fid had, as I supposed, left Rome. 
Now it appears that he joined Agatha the night 
of Prince Cenci’s ball, as she was returning 
home, and they were married, in a church, Aga¬ 
tha declares, but what church, in the agitatioa 
and excitement of the time, she is unable to telL 
The only witness to the ceremony was Count 
D’Agostini; and he, with a malicious purpose 
which deserves a horse-whipping at my hands, 
swears that he never witnessed any marriage at 
all. But there is a blacker side still to the story. 
Agostini has shown Agatha a note for ten thou¬ 
sand francs, that he declares to be a forged one 
which he received from Raymond, and that Ray¬ 
mond is the forger. Reckless, wild as he is, I 
know that charge against him is false. Oh, thank 
God our mother never lived to see this day’!” 

The agony In his voice brought tears to Mad¬ 
am’s eyes, os she eagerly bade him go on. 

“Imagine my consternation, upon receiving a 
note, yesterday, from Raymond himself, saying 
that he would be here, in Washington, to-night. 
I met him, on his arrival, and found him deter¬ 
mined to see Agatha, and avow his marriage, at 
any cost. He only arrived, in the Russia, two 
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days ago. I want to confront him with Agoftini. 
I have promised to let him see Agatha; and I 
have come to ask your permission to bring him 
here, en costume , to-night.” 

“ It was hardly necessary to * ask spy permis¬ 
sion,’ ” she said, kindly. “ Do what you please, 
and call upon me for anything. One question: 
whose name is Raymond accused of forging?” 

44 One I hardly know, except by reputation. 
Sir Malcolm Flemming, an Englishman, I believe.” 

44 Sir Malcolm 

Madam stared at him, as if he had taken leave 
of his wits. 

44 Why, you know-,” she began. 44 But no 

matter; we can discuss this later. Only, to 
avoid setting people's tongues wagging, had you 
not better take the key of my boudoir? It if 
the best place for a tete-a-tete. And Reginald, ” 
the bright eyes twinkled, as she laid her hand on 
his arm, 44 this is a bitter business; but, please 
God, it will all blow over, and you, I think, have 
one treasure to be thankful for, unless my little 
wild-flower’s blushes have belied her heart.' 

44 A treasure indeed 1” 

The emotion in Thayne’s voice, and the hearty 
grasp of his hand, told Madam Randolph how 
surely Cicely had won 44 the Prince of the Fairy 
Tale.” 

The rooms were quite thronged, late, when a 
murmur ran up the stair-case, and people stood 
on tip-toe, as the crowd parted a little, before a 
small figure, dressed as a page, who called 
aloud: 

44 Room for the Queen! Room for the Queen !” 

Up the room, at the words, her train carried 
by the 44 four Maries,” walked a living, breathing 
picture of the beautiful and ill-fated Marie Stuart, 

Even the anomaly of golden hair, which fell 
in great, perfumed curls below her waist, could 
not spoil the perfect rendering of costume, .face, 
and bearing. But this magnificent hair betrayed 
its owner. No bead but Agatha Lichfield’s could 
boast such tresses. Beside her walked Darnley; 
and in the slender, elegant figure of one of Uye 
Manes, Madam Randolph recognised Cicely. 

The superb old lady made three steps forward, 
and greeted Agatha, with as stately courtesy as 
if she were bestowing it upon royalty itself. 

Half an hour later, when the revelry had 
reached its height, Madam discovered a figure in 
the crowd, whom she divined to be Raymond 
Thayne, from the fact that his costume was in 
every respect the counterpart of Lord Darnley’s, 
with the addition of a scarlet knot on the left' 
shoulder. Following this figure, glided two 
others. In the first, a tall man in the dress of a 
Cardinal, Madam, from his peculiar gait, recog¬ 


nised as Count D’Agostini. The other, a Ten- 
table Sancho Panza, paused long enough to my , 
something in his hostess' car. 

44 If you desire to hear the end of the little 
drama,” was what was said, 44 to be played is 
your crimson boudoir, contrive to get met with 
yourself, in a hiding-place insido it.” 

44 If you are to play the part of a Dens a no- 
china , you had better find Theodora at enoe," 
returned Madam, in his ear. 44 There is an en¬ 
trance from my room. I will meet you there h 
ten minutes.” 

For Agatha, tha ball was one continued tri¬ 
umph ; but it was a triumph which only made 
her heart ache more heavily. A deadly fear of 
Agostini haunted her. Indeed, so great was her 
dread of the evil, which he might infiiot open 
Raymond, that Thayne had not dared to tell her 
of his brother’s arrival in Washington. 

The time was drawing near, when the anmssk- 
ing would begin; and Reginald Thayne contrived 
to get near his brother. 

44 Go for Agatha,” he whispered, 44 and take 
her to the boudoir. I will follow you, with 
Agostini. But be carefhl how you break it to 
Agatha.” 

Cicely, standing behind Agatha, saw the tall 
figure of Darnley approach them, and recogniz¬ 
ing the scarlet shoulder-knot, turned pale, under 
her mask. 

With a sigh of relief Agatha put her hand in 
Darnley’s, and motioned to Cicely to cany her 
train. 

44 My other maids of honor have deserted ms,” 
she said, with a light laugh ; and so they swept 
from the apartment. 

Many an eye followed them, as they passed 
out of the drawing-room. They turned into ths 
shorter hall, which led to the boudoir, before 
either spoke. Then, joy at the thought that his 
beautiful wife was once more by his side, over¬ 
came Raymond, and, forgetful of his brother’s 
warning, he bent down and whispered, 

44 Agatha, darling, don’t you know me?” 

She gave one gasping scream, and tottered 
forward. Raymond caught her in his arms. 

“This way! Oh! be careful,” cried Cicdy, 
darting forward. 

The key turned in the lock, and thej were 
inside, but not quickly enough to prevent ths 
entrance of a mask, dressed as a Cardinal* 

Cicely had barely time to lock the door, when 
a tap was heard, and the voice she loved tat 
bade her open it. Breathlessly she obeyed, aad, 
as Thayne entered, sprang to Agatha, who bj 
half-senseless in her husband’s arms. 

“My dearest, look at me,” cried Raymend, 
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dulling off hie mask, and prewing passionate 
kj mm on the fair face; “the worst i# oyer now, 
led—’* 

'•Not so that, my Lord Cardinal/’ broke in 
Sqginald, as Agostini endeavored to reach the 
doer. “The key is in my pocket; nor do you 
leave the room until you have answered to us for 
the accusation you have brought against the 
honor of our family. Look at him, Raymond; ” 
and before Agestini could prevent it, he had 
torn off his mask. “ There stands the man who 
was the sole witness of your marriage, and who 
sow declares that there was no marriage at alL” 

Baymond gave a convulsive bound, but before 
Agatha’s agonised entreaty oould be spoken, a 
quiet voice said, 

“ My triends, I never permit dramas in my 
own house, unless 1 take part in them. Allow 
ne to say that the witness to your secret mar¬ 
riage is here, and to assure Count IVAgostini 
that we can dispense with his most valuable ser* 
vices!” 

There stood Madam Randolph, leaning on the 
arm of Sancho Panza, and behind them Miss 
Cameron. Cicely gave a look of amazement, 
doubt, and joy, and threw her self into her Aunt’s 
open arms. Sancho Panza quietly Hfled his 
taaak. 

An oath burst from Agostini. But Raymond 
grasped the new-comer’s hand. 

“ Sir Malcolm Fleming!” he cried, “ How 
came you here ? Were you witness to my mar¬ 
riage?” 

8ir Malcolm told, in a few short words, how he 
had been accustomed to go to a certain scarcely- 
known church in Rome, at all hours of the day 
aBd night, (in expiation, he said, sadly, for his 
croelty in darkening an innocent life,) and that 
on the night of the 13th of January, while kneel¬ 
ing in the church, at prayer, he had, to his great 
surprise, seen Agatha and Raymond Thayne 
enter, accompanied by Count D’Agostini, and 
so, from his darkened corner, had been witness 
to the nuptial ceremony. Agatha was then en¬ 
tirely unknown to him, and he had never seen 
her again until a few days before, at the Con¬ 
gressional Library. 

“In conclusion,” and Sir Malcolm’s sonorous 
roice rang scornfully through the room, “ I have 
one word to say to Count D’ Agostini, whom I 
know, by reputation. He will permit tae to re¬ 
turn to him a piece of paper, which fell from his 
pocket-book that d^y, in the Library, the signa¬ 
ture of which alone is genuine. 14 is my note 
for one thousand francs, (skillfully altered to ten 
thousand,) which snm was paid him more than ; 
fifteen years ago, in Paris. Permit me to com-« 


pliment you. Count,” be added, “ upon your ad- 
dress in changing dates to suit your purpose; 
bftt let me also advise you not to present that 
note for payment!” 

Agostini glared fiercely at the speaker, but Sir 
Maloolm went on, calmly, 

“ Open the door, Thayne. I hardly think the 
Count will mention this little scene. Raymond,” 
as the young man rushed forward, “ I forbid 
you to touch him. Let him go.” 

“ Count D*Agostini,” said Madam Randolph, 
at this juncture, and executed her most marvel¬ 
ous courtesy, “ I have the honor to wish you 
good morning —earn adieu /” 

The door closed behind the baffled would-be 
evil genius of the party, and Raymond and Regi¬ 
nald Thayne grasped Sir Malcolm’s hands simul¬ 
taneously. 

“ Ypu have conferred a life-long obligation 
upon us,” said Reginald. “ I do not know how 
to thank you.” 

“ Wait, Reginald. It is my turn,” said Madam 
Randolph, her keen, bright eyes twinkling like 
the diamonds she wore. “ Thank him by telling 
him of your love for this sweet child.” She 
drew Cicely toward her, as she spoke, adding, 
emphatically, “and then go ask him for. his 
daughter’8 hand.” 

Bewildered, Cicely looked up. Miss Came¬ 
ron’s face was radiant. Beyond her stood Sir 
Malcolm, with his deep, dark eyes turned ten¬ 
derly upon the little, trembling figure. Another 
moment, and Cicely’s soft lips were pressed 
against the bronzed fhce, and her low voice cried, 
“My father! My very own! Oh, Aunt Theo¬ 
dora, can it be true ?” 

The intense feeling of the moment was too 
deep for other eyes thin theirs. Madam Ran¬ 
dolph’s charming tact came to the rescue. She 
carried Raymond and Agatha away, to her own 
room, and then told them the story, which Cicely 
had never known, and Agatha not surmised. 

Twenty years before, Sir Malcolm Flemming, 
who had then two lives between him and the 
baronetcy, had come to America as the attacks 
of the English Legation. Washington was some¬ 
what dull, that winter, and the young attacks 
spent a great deal of time in New York, where 
Theodora Cameron was the belle of the season. 
The Englishman fWl desperately in love with her, 
proposed, and was accepted. But Miss Cameron 
was thrown suddenly into mourning by the death 
of both parents, and the engagement was kept a 
secret, Sir Malcolm going back to Washington. 
Theodora herself gave him letters of irttroduc- 
tion to her most intimate friend, Cicely Lichfield, 
and Sir Malcolm returned to Washington, to find 
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a spring of unexpected gayety, owing to the 
continued session of Congress. 

Cicely Lichfield, lovely, clinging Cioely, took 
the Englishman’s fickle heart by storm, and, in 
one short month, Theodora received a joyous, 
happy letter from her unsuspecting friend, tell¬ 
ing her of Cicely’s speedy marriage to Sir Mal¬ 
colm. With a self-abnegation remarkable in one 
so young, Theodora wrote, by the same mail, a 
letter of loving congratulation to Cicely, and one 
of cool contempt to the man who had wrecked 
her life. The marriage took place. But the bodu- 
ftil Miss Cameron was seen no more in society. She 
went to Westerly, and there remained, in almost j 
utter exclusion for two years, when she was 
summoned to Washington, to Cicely’s death-bed. 

Sir Malcom had taken his wife abroad, after 
their marriage, and proceeded to break her heart 
by the quickest means. He plunged into wild 
dissipations, and at last the crowning touch was 
put to Cicely’s misery, by his informing her, in 
a fit of passion, that he had never loved any one 
but Theodora Cameron, and had only married 
her (Cicely) for her money. The poor little wife 
gave one frantic skriek, which never died out of 
the husband’s memory, and fell on the floor, at 
his feet, like one dead. That partially sobered 
him, but not sufficiently to prevent his going off, 
next day, to the Derby races; and when he 
returned, he found both wife and child had fled. 
With her little baby, the half-crazed girl crossed 
the Atlantic, and reached her home, only to die 
from a literally broken heart. 

Repentance came at last to Sir Malcom. He 
inherited his title, only to wander, remorsefully, 
through Europe, not daring to come in search of 
his daughter, knowing , that she was in Miss 
Cameron’s charge. But he had kept up a cor¬ 
respondence with Madam Randolph; and when 


Cicely went to visit the Lichfields, the old lady 
wrote to her father to come to Washington. 
Once there, his love went out to the sweet, mno~ 
cent creature, so like the girl whose trusting 
heart he had broken; and Madam Randolph’s 
kind words had given him hope of Theodora’s 
forgiveness. So he had gone to Westerly; and 
Theodora’s life-waiting had not been in vain, when 
the repentant man unfolded to her his remorse, 
and his hope of pardon ft’om her and his child. 

Madam Randolph'finished her story, by read¬ 
ing a wholesome lecture to Raymond and Agatha. 
But she was partially disarmed by their strong 
affection for each other, the redeeming feature 
in both reckless, undisciplined natures. 

11 If you will take my advice,” said she, “you 
will proceed to be married over again, as fast as 
possible, and not set dear Mrs. Grundy’s tongue 
in motion, by the story of that insane act in 
I Rome. You have come out of it far better than 
I you both deserve.-” 

| Here her words were cut short, by Agatha 
| throwing both arms around the old Indy’s neck, 

| and sobbing out her thanks and repentance. 

; So Madam promised to intercede with Mr. and 
; Mrs. Lichfield, and condncted the culprits back 
[ to her drawing-room, where every one unmasked, 

! and where dancing was continued until daylight 
| The gray dawn was Stealing slowly over the 
sky, as Cicely drove home, her hand in Th&yne’s, 
her heart almost too full for words. 

1 * What does that little sigh cover, sweet-heart ?” 
her lover said, at last. 

*‘Oh, Reginald, it is only my happiness. How 
have I ever deserved it all ? When I think of 
Agatha saved, of my dear father, of Aunt Theo- 
dora restored again to the one love of her life, 
and lastly, of you , my darling, I can only say 
that I am not worthy—that God is very good.” 


LOOKING THROUGH. 


BY ALEXI 8 BOND. 


No tear she died, no ward she said. 
She made no plaint or moan; 

But only leaned her aching head 
Upon the chufch-yard atone. 

For aye the bitterness is past, 

Or e'er the mourner weeps. 

Oh, hush! before agrief so vast 
How can ye apeak ? He sleeps. 

Ay, well he aleepa I no throb of pain 
That ailcnt heart ahftll atir; 

But who will walk from church again 
Along the fames with her? 

And who will come at evening-tiins 
To make her garden trim? 

How shall aho look on others’ prime 
As she has looked on him ? 


She leans against the church-yard rails— 

. A sacred guard and true 
That stern lock keeps 1 her thin cheek pales, 
But she is looking through. 

*Tis Summer after lonely years— 

H6r Father loves her best! 

And she has found a time of team, 

A qniet hour of rest. 

She thinks of morning hours that wait, 

Of welcomes, yet to be; 

For Death may lock the outer gate, 

Her Father keeps the key. 


Ah! tears have now no bitter spring, 
The b4a*en is clear and blue; 

The doves rise .there on sonny wing, 
And she is looking through I 
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My earliest recollections of “ Cousin Hartla- 
wright” are connected with her lying on a lounge, 
and knitting, or crocheting some soft, fleecy ar¬ 
ticle that seemed to be a chronic task, like Pene¬ 
lope’s, always doing, and newer done. Her 
pkynqu* consisted, principally, of a pair of 
bright, intelligent eyes, some crisp little curls, 
and a wrap; and, for her age—well, she had 
always seemed to me “as old as the hills.” 

Nevertheless, I liked to spend the day with 
her, for she was always pleasant and cheerful, 
and apparently deeply interested in my endless 
accounts of my own sayings and doings, my new 
dresses and admirers, and the last piece of inso¬ 
lence of which I had been guilty toward these 
long-suffering creatures, men. Cousin Statia was 
soft-hearted, and beaux had not been as plentiful 
as blackberries in her reign; a gentle groan, or 
expostulation, would form a sort of running com¬ 
mentary on my narrative; but I was callous¬ 
ness itself, and laughed scornfully at the idea of 
sparing the silly moths who would burn their 
wings in my candle. 

Cousin Hartlewright’s health was a subject of 
intereb. to her relatives. She was a woman of 
piropei „y, and a person of consideration in her 
own role; and many were the consultations 
and propositions of which she was the object. 
The slight deformity, which the chronio wrap 
almost concealed, was caused by curvatute of the 
spine; and want of exercise, and perhaps of 
proper treatment, had induced dyspepsia, and 
such a complication of ills, that a remedy pre¬ 
scribed for one trouble was sure to be indignant¬ 
ly resented by the fifty others. 

Poor old Dr. Fogy, who was said to have been 
in his prime when his patient was in her child¬ 
hood, (“ and Statia is no chicken, you know,” 
they would add, in a confidential whisper,) was 
declared to be doing her more harm than good, 
though the irreverent added that “ Statia looked 
np to him as her high priest.” 

It seems to me that if people only set in per¬ 
sistently, and talk and worry long enough, they 
can bring anything to pass that depends upon 
the will of another; and Cousin Hartlewright 
was finally persuaded to break loose from her 
comfortable moorings near the civilized city of 
Gotham, and expatriate herself, for a time, into 
Canada, at a place not very far front Suspension 


Bridge. There were medicinal waters, there was 
a wonderful physician, and there was healing 
for Cousin Hartlewright, if such a thing could be 
found on this side of eternity. 

This was mamma’s doings, I believe. Mamma 
had sojourned at Galloway years ago, and I had 
accompanied her as a child. Perhaps it was on 
the strength of my superior knowledge of ways 
and doings over the border that Cousin Statia 
made it an express condition of the treaty en¬ 
tered into with the contending powers, that I 
should go with her. Every one was startled at 
the boldness of the proposition; for did not all 
the family dash, and sparkle, and revolve around 
me, a worthless chit, before whose one-score 
of ignorance and vanity, honorable age, and 
dignity, and learning bowed and trembled? They 
expected a flat refusal from me; but, as a general 
rule, whatever they expected me to do, that thing 
I sedulously avoided. So I went. 

Of oourae, Cousin Hartlewright had her maid, 
a pleasant little body, quite lost in admiration of 
my proceedings; and, of course, I was to go os¬ 
tensibly under her oare, and not she under mine. 
Poor lady 1 I pitied her, though she seemed to 
regard me in the light of a prize, and was quite 
youthfully exuberant over the preparations for 
| our departure. 

I studied myself in the glass, as'I had occa¬ 
sionally done before, and said, gleefully, “ Sadie 
Milcreath, you are the very ugliest beauty I ever 
beheld; dark, and not always lighted by color; 
with a decidedly celestial nose, and wicked-look- 
| ing, but' not very large eyes; fluffy brown hair, 

; that flies and straggles, and will not be arranged 
! fashionably, cropping out in all sorts of unex¬ 
pected little curls; mouth fair, but furnished 
with teeth that must have been intended for an 
ogre, they are so fearfully white, and strong- 
looking. A squarish face, with a hole in each 
cheek, and one in my chin. Why, if I were a 
man, I wouldn’t admire myself at all.” 

I am a downright squaw, and have a passion 
for fair people; but I have seen the sweetest-look- 
ing girls, with almost Grecian profiles, compara¬ 
tively neglected, while these idiotic men stood 
three-deep to get a glimpse of my pug-nose and 
tawny cheek. 

“ I don’t know how she does it,” murmured 
poor Miss Wilt, the pretty blonde, “for I think 
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she’s positively ugly, but all the men in the room 
are daft after her.” 

44 These line-and-color beauties look like wax- 
dolls beside you,” said an old friend and admirer 
to me, in answer to what he called my unjust 
criticisms on myself. “ There is a wild, tropical 

grace-” 

41 Or gracelessness,’* I added. “ But I am 
tired of dingy little Sadie Milcreath; we will 
talk of something else.” 

We went to Galloway, Cousin Statia and I, 
and Becky, the maid : passed the custom-house 
officer safely, who took off his hat to me, and 
waved us on with an air of mingled royalty and 
fatherliness; and climbing into the omnibus, 
were driven to the large rambling old house that 
I remembered so well. 

41 What a hideous village I” said Cousin Statia, 
as we drove through it. 14 It ibu’t English-look- 
ing at all. And do any really nice people live 
in these dingy houses?” 

44 It isn't a village,” I replied, in all the dignity 
of a superior knowledge. 44 It is a town, and 
the inhabitants pride themselves on being more 
English-looking than England itself; and people 
who think themselves extra nice, live in some of 
these houses. But there are finer ones on the 
outskirts of the place.” 

44 1 should hope sol” exclaimed the invalid. 
44 1 am sure I shall not like Galloway.” 

This proved anything but prophetic. 

44 Why, how you’ve grown!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Battersby, the mistress of the hotel, who remem¬ 
bered, or pretended to remember me, kissing me 
effusively. 

As I had had ten years to do it in, I thought it 
very probable that I had grown. 

Our rooms were very pleasant, and nicely 
furnished, in a style somewhat different from 
what is usually found in the States; the bed¬ 
steads prettily canopied at the head with pink 
or blue, and the dressing-table and bureau 
combined, of graceful shape, and inlaid with 
a lighter wood. The fbrniture, Mrs. B. proudly 
informed us, had been brought over from Eng¬ 
land. 

The house was really delightful, bo quaint, and 
out of the common way; a sort of genteel hos¬ 
pital for invalids, who flocked there from all 
directions, and paid lavishly for the health they 
hoped to regain, and the comforts they enjoyed. 
A trifle dull, perhaps, for a damsel of a lively 
turn of mind, as the inmates were given to retir¬ 
ing at primitive hours; and I have actually 
prowled around the premises at half-past eight 
o’clock, in search of society, only to discover 
that the respectable portion of it were virtually 


ensconced iu bed. Some dissipated cats were all 
the company I could find at that hour. 

There Was a sort of Sld-time atmosphere about 
the mansion. A sick English captain, who kept 
his room, and had a Scotch terrier, like an ani¬ 
mated door-mot, on guard at his threshold, and 
an orderly in the narrow passage near, who sat 
there reading, as grave and rigid as a man of 
wood, but who always saw me when I ap¬ 
proached, and rose and pulled his forelock. The 
captain was said to be very handsome, very rich, 
and very haughty. What more was needed for 
a regular hero of romance ? 

Bui all this time I have sadly neglected poor 
Cousin Statia. She had been very much pleased 
with her reception by Mrs. Battersby; pleased 
with her room, and the accommodations near by 
for Beoky, and began to think that 44 The Lau¬ 
rels,” as Mrs. B. named the place, was a sort of 
Arcadia. 

But in the night the poor lady was taken quite 
ill, and the next morning I volunteered a visit to 
Dr. Cloate, the famous Esculapius. 

I was amused at the instructions I received 
from Cousin Statia before starting on my mis* 
sion. I was to be sure not to tell Dr. C. that she 
had been a patient of Dr. Fogy's, as that might 
injure Dr. F. in the Provincial doctor’s estima¬ 
tion, or it might offend Dr. C. to think that she 
had only come to him as a last resort; and I was 
on no account to mention spine disease, for he 
might think that hopeless, and refuse to come. 
In short, I had better say nothing, bat that a 
kdy wished to see him, who had come all the 
way from New York for that purpose. 

Exactly what I meant to de from the beginning; 
and finally, I escaped from the invalid into the 
street, although she called after me as I went 

I hated doctors, and quite dreaded thrusting 
myself into the lion’s den, inhabited by this 
Galloway autocrat—a gruff, grizsly-looking, Eng¬ 
lish bear, I supposed, somewhere on the wrong 
side of fifty, and possibly with an Abernethy- 
like suavity of manner. But I would be ready 
for the contest, if there was to be one; and 
drawing myself up in battle array, I rang the bell 
at the very pretty, modest-looking cottage that 
bore the professional sign. The portrait of a 
ferocious bull-dog, with the warning nnder it, 
44 Cave Cbncoi,” that adorned the diminutive ve¬ 
randa, was not reassuring, and my blood began 
to congeal in anticipation of a ferocious growl, 
and the rending and tearing of flesh that might 
ensue. 

But a steady, middle-aged woman opened the 
door before any such catastrophe happened, and, 
somewhat unwillingly, it struck me, admitted me 
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into the parlor. A big easy-chair, a pair of 
embroidered slippers, and a meerschaum pipe. 
No MrO. C., I soliloquised, or these articles would 
not be here. So, “ old bachelor” was added to his 
other disagreeables; and when I heard his foot* 
dope approaching, I felt like running away. 

When I saw him, I felt still more like it, and 
I sat there with my face in a blase, like the 
veriest school-girl. 

“ I do not think you can be Tory ill,’* said a 
pleasant voice beside me; and I looked up (o 
discover that my ogre was remarkably hand¬ 
some, and not over thirty-five. 

“I am not sick at all,’* I replied, feeling that 
I was in a very unpleasant scrape; “ but the 
lady who is with me has been quite ill, and 
would like to see you. Good morning.** 

“May I ask,” said Dr. Goals, with deferen¬ 
tial snavity “what is the lady’s name, and where 
she lives?” 

I sonld have cried with vexation, far he looked 
as thoagh he was trying his best not to laugh; 
but I gave him Miss Hartlewright’s address with 
what composure 1 could, and turned again to 
depart. 

“Allow me,” said the M. D., looking up 
from his tablets, when he had written the di¬ 
rection. 

One of my curls had beoome entangled in a 
dreadfully stiff, anti-macassar affair, that dis¬ 
figured the chair against which I had been lean¬ 
ing; and as I tried to wrench it away by main 
force, the gentleman stepped quickly forward to 
my assistance. 

I managed to gasp out, “Thank yon,*' and 
with the pleasant consciousness that I had made 
a fool of myself, I retraced my steps to “ The 
leimlsi” 

I was lounging comfortably In the big cushioned 
chair in Cousin Stalin’s room, with one foot under 
me, school-girl fashion, when “Dr. Goate” was 
suddenly announced. 

I had forgotten his existence; and putting 
into immediate execution the impulse ef spring¬ 
ing to my feet in hasty flight, I sprang, and 
found myself caught gracefully by my hoops over 
one of the projecting arms 1 Tugging was of no 
use. Crimson and tearful, 1 had the mortifica¬ 
tion of being disentangled by Dr. Goats for the 
leoond time that day, and then fled like the 
bunted deer. I almost thought that 1 hated the 
nan. 

But Oonsin Statia's impressions were most 
bramble. Dr. Goate, she said, was a perfect 
entleman, and so very bright and entertaining. 
Inch a strong contrast to poor old Dr. Fogy. 

1 eomld not help wondering a little what had 


made him “bright and entertaining” on the 


present occasion. 

Our first Sunday at Galloway seemed to me 
like something out of a story, or poem. It Was 
June, and the golden laburnum blossoms hung in 
rich, grape-like clusters; the scent of hawthorn 
was borne upon the wind; the trees had gossa-‘ 
mer robes of pale green; and such a buzzing and 
humming, and richness, and fullness of life, was 
abroad upon the air, that the bare fact of exist¬ 
ence was subject for a Te Deum. 

I went to the English Church, old as the days 
of Queen Anne, of blessed memory, who, we 
know, had a promiscuous way of scattering com¬ 
munion plate, and other churchly gifts, broad¬ 
cast ever the land across the water, that owned 
her sway; ahd here was this venerable old St. 
Peter’s, in obscure Galloway, boasting itself of 
the handsSme bequests of the royal lady as thong!# 
it had been the only church favored in this way. 

The square, high-backed pews, with their 
faded oushions and kneeling-stools, looked very 
familiar; as did the reading-desk, with the pul¬ 
pit over it, surmounted by a sounding-board; 
and at the other end of the aisle, the chancel, 
with the organ and singer’s gallery over it. 

They were a remarkably well-dressed set in 
Galloway, and had a general air of being equal 
to the occasion, whatever it was. There were an 
unnsual number of young men in the congrega-^ 
tion, who all wore a particularly fresh, closely- 
cropped look, and a funny shortness about their 
coat-skirts, that gave them the appearauoe of 
overgrown boys. And how they stared, these 
boys 1 They probably remembered me, though 
I could not identify any of them; and my foce 
was in a continual flame. The sweet peas, of 
which my hat was principally composed, must 
have looked pole in comparison. 

When we came out, a hearty voice said, 

“I’m sure I recognize the little Yankee girl 
whom I used to tease a few years ago.” 

In Galloway, every one from “ the States'* is 
“ Yankee,” whether from the middle, western or 
southern portion. 

Mr. Hatrick’s smiling face was close to mine, 
and hs seised me warmly; while on his other 
side, a large, but admirably-gloved hand, at¬ 
tached to a youthful six-footer, was offered for 
my acceptance. 

“Are you ‘Dode?’” I asked, in confasion, 
blushing fearfully when I had got it out. 

“That veritable personage, at your service,” 
was the grave reply. 

“ Otherwise, Theodore,” said his father, laugh¬ 
ing heartily. “ I think you were engaged to him, 
Miss Sadie, when you were here before.** 
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“Oh!” I exclaimed, without reflecting. “I 
have been-” 

I stopped short in confusion. 

“ ‘Engaged to a score or two since,' I suppose 
you were going to say,” replied Hatrick, p&re, in 
great amusement. “Don’t deny it, Miss Sadie. 

I see it in your eyes. If it were matrimony, 
now, that you had committed all these times, you 
might be punished; but, as it is, I see no redress 
for the unfortunates.” 

“How is Mrs. Hatrick?” I asked, to change 
the subject. 

“ Mrs. Hatrick and the baby are, I am happy 
to say, in a flourishing condition.” 

“The baby!” I repeated, in amazement. There : 
must have been a gap of at least twenty years 
between the last boy and this olive branch. 

“ Just so,” said Mr. Hatrick, solemnly. “ What¬ 
ever Mrs. H. takes it into her head to do, she 
generally accomplishes; and she never felt that 
her maternal duties were completed, with a 
family of five boys and no girl. So, four weeks 
ago, the girl appeared—somewhat like the codicil : 
to a will. She is a very favorable specimen of 
her class, not Bqualling beyond the regulation 
amount; and we have named her ‘May,’ be¬ 
cause she was born in April. But here we are, 
Miss Sadie, all too soon, at the gate of your 
present domicil; and I hope that you will pre¬ 
sent our respects to Miss Hartlewright, and say 
that we shall soon do ourselves the honor of pay¬ 
ing them in person.” 

At this moment a gig drove rapidly by; a head 
was uncovered and covered again. I felt a pair 
of eyes taking# cognizance of me and my com¬ 
panions; and “Dode” Hatrick, switching off a 
laburnum with his cane, said, rather morosely, 

“ Do you know that fellow ?” 

“I suppose you refer to Dr. Cloate?” I re¬ 
plied, with dignity. “ I besieged his castle, yes¬ 
terday, to summon him to my cousin ; but I didn't 
know that he would remember me.” 

“ Did any man ever see you, and not remem¬ 
ber you?” whispered “Dode,” as he unwillingly 
departed. 

“Don’t forget,” called out Mr. Hatrick, “that 
we shall expect to keep you three-quarters of the 
time at 4 Bannockburn.’ ” 

Every house in that region has some particu¬ 
lar name, unless it stands in a row; and Gallo¬ 
way actually boasts one dilapidated place called 
“ The Thistles.” 

Becky was getting up a decided flirtation with 
the man of wood who haunted the passage-way : 

• her curls were more voluminous, her ribbons 
bluer, and her mind in a state of chaotic confu¬ 
sion. Cousin Statia read her quite a homily, 


with a double text, on the fickleness of soldiers, 
and the wickedness of eye-service, from which 
the girl emerged, with scarlet cheeks and tearful 
eyes, to spend half an hour in converse with he* 
friend of the forelock. 

The orderly did not look as though he ever 
said anything, and Becky must have had the 
conversation very much to herself; but, all the 
same, they appeared to understand each other if 
and this understanding roused the virtuous ire 
not only of Cousin Statia, but likewise of the 
English captain. I had heard that worthy’s 
voice summoning his man, when Becky had lured 
him from his duty, and the tones did not sound 
in the least like those of an invalid. 

I liked Becky, and did not wish her to come to 
grief from her sqjourn in a foreign land; and, ani¬ 
mated by this feeling, and by a dreadful propensity 
for getting into scrapes, I one day attacked the 
orderly, as he sat reading at the table in the pass¬ 
age-way, and tried to represent to him the harm 
that would ensue if he continued to amuse him¬ 
self pour pastor Is temp. We were both standing; 
he listening, with a respectful, sheepish expres¬ 
sion ; and catching sight of his Crimean medal, 

I warmed with the Subject; and, laying my hand 
on his arm, I told him that the hero of so many 
battles must not be conquered in his turn. 

Just at this point, a handsome face, with a 
very sneering smile upon it, appeared at my el¬ 
bow, and in a tone of unmistakable anger, came 
the words, 

“ Young woman, perhaps, when you have fin¬ 
ished with my servant, you will allow him to 
bestow a little attention upon his master." 

He was really elegant-looking, though clad in 
that masculine abomination, a dressing-groom; 
and he must have been shod with velvet, for no 
one had heard his approach. 

I glanced at him very composedly, thinking of 
my blowsy hair and tumbled attire, for I was 
fresh from a walk in the wind, and merely say¬ 
ing, “ X think you are laboring under a mistake," 
I left him and the orderly to fight it out. 

I told Cousin Statia my adventure, amid peals 
of laughter, and added the information, lately 
received from Mr. Battersby, that the captain 
was the son of a lord. 

Cousin Statia looked very grave, and I ex¬ 
claimed, with a fresh outburst, 4 ‘Isn’t it dread¬ 
ful ? Of course, he can never have the face to 
propose to me after that.” 

Upon the last word followed Dr. Choate, and 
his eyes looked wicked. I wondered how much 
he had heard. 

He was certainly doing Cousin Statia a vast 
amount of good. I never saw any one so im- 
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pred in a short space of time. She had bloom¬ 
ed out into something almost like youth, and no¬ 
ticing the doctor’s tender reverence of manner, 
tod almost lover-like solicitude, I added a fresh 
leaf to his enormities, and called kirn 44 fortune- 
hunter.” 

The Hatricks were as good as their word, and 
demanded my presence at 44 Bannockburn” mortr- 
rag, noon, and night. Mrs. H&trick was a won¬ 
derful woman ; she fulfilled her duties to her 
fimily, to society, and to that remarkable baby, 
which she crooned over as though H had been 
the first possession of the kind ,she had ever 
owned. 

41 1 am going to give you a party,” said she, 
one day, 44 but you must wait a bit yet. Of course, 
yon know that we all expect you to marry 4 Dode 
but I believe in giving girls their fling; and yon 
may flirt as much as you like, while you have 
the chance.” 

This was a standing joke, about tny marrying 
“Dode;” but one of the persons most interested 
in such a proceeding, never alluded to it at all. 
Gwin 8tatia, who had taken a great fancy to 
the Hatricks, evidently thought it would be a 
good thing for me to marry “Dode;” but it 
seemed to me that she would consider it a good 
thing for me to marry any one. I verily believe 
that she looked for a written proposal from the 
noble captain cm the Very heels of his nncompli. 
plweoury mistake. But, so far, none had 
come. 

1 do not exactly know how it came about; but 
I had not been well for two or three days, and 
Dr. Cloate strongly advised a moderate dose of 
Mi air; such a dose, in fact, as could be taken 
in a buggy. Cousin Statin also flavored the pre¬ 
scription ; and rather wondering why I did it, I 
illowed myself to be handed into the vehicle, 
nnd we drove off. 

44 We are going to Brock’s Monument,” said 
my charioteer. 

44 Are we ?” I asked, in some surprise. “ Isn’t 
that a long distance ?” 

44 About ten miles,” was the reply. 44 The 
drive along the river to Queenston is a very 
hne one.” 

“Ah I here we are,” he exclaimed, at last. 
“ It is worth looking at, is it not?” 

it was imposing, certainly, as a hundred and 
fifty feet or so of perpendicular granite is always 
ipt to be: but with a clean, bare look about it 
that gave it a very desolate appearance. I did 
aot envy the life of the keeper, a pleasant, oom- 
auicative old man, who appeared to be on very 
sociable terms with the doctor, and drew him 
aside to whisper something to him. 

Vol. LXX.—8 


14 Our friend,” said the doctor, as we drove 
off, 44 has manifested more curiosity, to-day, than 
I would have given him credit for. We are 
great cronies, you must know, arid he asked roe, 
J net now, if the young lady from the States was 
to be my wife.” 

I did not dare to look at Dr. Cloate, arid the 
silence was becoming ahsnrd, when I very fool¬ 
ishly said, 44 1 suppose you soon convinced him of 
the ntter absurdity of snch an idea?” 

44 No,” he replied, with provoking composure, 
44 1 merely told him the simple truth, that I didn’t 
know.” 

44 Dr. Cloate!” I exclaimed, indignantly. 

“I meant it In all respect,” he continued; 
44 but do not be frightened, Miss Sadie. I am 
not going to make a proposal this afternoon, for I 
feel quite sure that, if I' did, my presumption 
wonld meet its just punishment. But to assert 
positively that any two people, who are not 
already provided with helpmates, or some insu¬ 
perable barrier, will never marry, Is a very rash 
and unwarrantable proceeding. For instance, 
by some unforeseen combination of circum¬ 
stances, I might rescue you from a burning 
house, whioh would certainly make you feel in 
duty bound to marry me. Or, in the same unex¬ 
pected way, you might chance to nurse me 
through a dangerous illness, which would proba¬ 
bly soften your heart toward me to such a de¬ 
gree, that you might even fancy you loved me. 
How can either of us tell that none of these 
things will happen, while we are both together 
on this terrestrial ball?” 

“Dr. Cloate, ” said I, emphatically, with a 
strong inclination to clamber out of the buggy, 
“you are the strangest person I ever saw.” 

“Perhaps I am,” he replied, with a smile; 
and then he began to talk as unooricemedly as 
though this little excitement had never occurred, 
while I sat wondering whether that dreadful old 
man would not proclaim for and near that the 
doctor was engaged to “ the young lady from the 
States.” 


Mrs. Hatrick’s party transpired soon after, 
and left me in an unenviable frame of both mind 
and body. 

I believe I made quite a presentable appear¬ 
ance, thanks to diaphanous muslin, with un¬ 
limited knots of rose-colored ribbon, arranged by 
Becky’s tasteful fingers, and ornaments of pink 
coral. I was profusely complimented by the 
household, and Mr. Battersby foirly outdid him¬ 
self ; oomparing my cheeks to pomegranates, my 
eyes to stars, and bo on through the whole in¬ 
ventory of my charms. 

I was standing, for a few moments, on elhibi- 
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tion in the upper hall, just opposite the apart- 
ment occupied by “the sen of a lord,” and in 
the bustle and confusion of so many voices, 1 did 
not notice that the gentleman’s door was wide 
open. 1 suddenly glanced that way, to encoun¬ 
ter the gaze of the English captain, who bowed 
low on meeting my eyes, la a flutter of angry 
embarrassment, I fairly turned my back upon | 
him. | 

One of the guests was am exquisite piece of 
still perfection. This was Maude Harrington. 
She was large, round, and polished as alabaster, 
white as a snow-drift, and lazy as a West Indian. 
She greeted me by lifting enfe eyeriaSh in token 
of recognition, fbr I had met her before, but no 
ohange whatever passed over her features. She 
was half reclining in a sleepy-hohow chair, while 
one gentleman fanned her, and another held her 
bouquet. Miss Harrington was a great belle, 
and her masterly inactivity appeared to be even 
a stronger eharm than hter beauty. 

“Dode” was out in greet force that night. 
He persisted in attaehing himself to me like a 
mammoth leech, and had to be violently disen¬ 
gaged by his watchful parent several timee in the 
coarse of the evening. Once or twice 1 bad to 
snub him. At last Dr. Cloate made his appear¬ 
ance. 

“This moonlight is uncommonly charming,” 
observed the doctor, in a tone of great enjoyment, 
“and a thousand times better than dancing. 
Take my arm, Miss Sadie; the path is a little 
rough just here.” 

Almost unconsciously, I took it, and my com¬ 
panion presently asked, demurely, 

“Do you treat all your admirers in the con¬ 
cise manner in Which yon just disposed of poor 
TheodoreT” 

“How shameful in you to hear it!” T ex¬ 
claimed, in bet wrath. “I can walk quite well 
by tnyself, thank you.” 

This referred to my unceremonious dropping 
of bis arm; but the path was rough, and taking 
a hasty step forward, I stumbled over the gnarled 
root of a tree, frit a-sharp, fiery pain in my an¬ 
kle, and then sank down, dewn into unknown 
depths of darkness, as one does in a dretm. 

1 had fainted, and Dr. Cloate was carrying me 
to the house in bis arms. 

“You are a perfect little spitfire,” skid my 
medical attendant, with charming frankness, 
after a week of bondage, both on my part and 
his. “ You brought all this suffering Upon your¬ 
self by your own willfulness; and l am afraid 
that, in promising to oe my wife, you nave 
Drought a great deal upon me,” 

“1 never promised anything of the kind:” 


I exclaimed, with the complexion of a boiled 
lobster. “ You never asked me. And if you 
had-” 

“ You would have said 4 Yes, 1 as you do now.” 

But l thought of Cousin Statia, and grew in¬ 
dignant. 

“ What ofMiss Hartle wright’s peace of mind?” 
I asked, severely. 

“ Miss Hartle wright’speace of mind?” he re¬ 
peated, in evident bewilderment. “She does 
not object to me, I hope, does she?” 

Looks were of no avail, and I was obliged to 
tell Mm, in plain terms, that I thought he had 
paid very particular attention to Cousin Statia. 

“I have,” he replied, iu great amusemeit— 
“ for your sake. Miss Hartlewrigbt stands to 
you now in the plaoe of a mother, (poor Cousin 
Statia 1) and is therefore entitled to the utmost 
consideration from me. For, Sadie, when I dis¬ 
entangled a certain brown curl from the tidy on 
.my arm-chair, I vowed to myself that the owner 
of the curl should one day be my wife.” 

“And you have seemed bo cool and indif¬ 
ferent all the timel” 1 exclaimed, in sheer 
amazement. 

44 Had I acted like the others, I should, doubt¬ 
less, have been treated like them,” was the 
astute reply; “ and I have no ambition to be 
called an idiot, and ordered to go away.” 

Poor Theodore! I supposed that the doctor 
would never forget having heard him make a 
goose of himself.” 

Cousin Statia Was rather bewildered by the 
frequent and lengthy visits that Dr. Cloate found 
it necessary to pay me, and the inordinate amount 
of poetry and hot-house flowers that went to the 
healing of a sprained ankle; and an hour or so 
after the episode recorded above, she felt it to 
be her duty to remonstrate with me upon the 
subject. 

“T really think, Sadie,” she began, “that 
you give the doctor a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble. ” 

“ He does not think it a trouble,” I reply,-in 
in a voice somewhat faint with suppressed 
laughter. 

“ He says that, of course, out of politeness 
And besides that, he may have a particular 
reason-” 

My relative finishes her sentence with a some¬ 
what mysterious look, and I exclaim, very inno¬ 
cently, 

“ Oh, Cousin Statia! then yon have guessed 
my secret already ? He hhs only just told me; 
but. it seems that he cared fbr me all along. 
Aud you like him, too, don’t you ?” 

Cousin Statia looked overwhelmed. 
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“This is very sudden/' she remarked, rather 
wildly. “ Are you quite sure that you did not 
misunderstand him?” 

1 laughed out gleefully, and buried my faoe in 
the sofa-pillow. 

“Strange things seem to be happening,* 4 con¬ 
tinued Miss Hartlewright. “1 have just re¬ 
ceived a better from Captain Edgecombe. 

“For me?” 1 asked, starting up with sudden 
interest. 

“Not unless you bear my name,” was the 
reply. “But I would like to have you read it.” 

1 seized the elegant-looking document, with 
Us handsome monogram and coronet, directed 
to “Miss Hartle wright,” sure enough, and to 
my utter amazement, read the following 2 

“ If Miss Hartlewright can be .prevailed upon 
to forgive a rough soldier's stupid mistake, and 
favor the writer with a personal interview, she 
will confer an inestimable kindness, that will be 
repaid with the devotion of a lifetime. Cap¬ 
tain EdgOoombe ban satisfy Miss Hartlewright 
as to his respectability and honorable inten¬ 
tions, and humbly requests the favor of a speedy 
answer.” 

It all hashed upon me in a moment. The 
captain supposed that my name was Hartle- j 
wright, and this tetter was intended for me. ; 
But I could afford to be generous ; and I would 
not undeceive CoUsin Statia, if I could help it. 

“ It sounds very much like an offer,” said 
that lady, reflectively; “and I scarcely know 
what to say.” 

What if she should say “ Yes,” and the thought 
nearly convulsed me. 

“The captain speaks of a mistake,” I said, 
turning to the letter again. “What does he 
mean?” 

Cousin Statia admitted, a little unwillingly, 
that the noble gentleman had taken her for his 
laundress, as she paoed the veranda, wrapped in 
a blanket-shawl and hood; and had even gone 
the length of addressing her as “ My good wo¬ 


man.” He was a regular Irishman for mis¬ 
takes, and I laughed over this recital until I 
was tired. 

Miss Hartlewright looked dignified. 

“I think he must have seen my “Dew- 
drops," said she, “and made inquiries about 
the author.” 

Cousin Statia frequently gushed into very 
mild poetry ; and some misguided publisher had 
once issued a small volume of her productions 
with the above euphonious title; but I did not 
believe that the gallant captain had ever heard 
ef the “ Dewdrops.” 

“Well, Sadie,” with a sigh, “what had I bet¬ 
ter Bay to the gentleman? He will, of course, 
expect an answer.” 

“ If I were writing it,” I replied, (and I felt 
that I ought to be,) “ I should say, ‘ Miss Har- 
tlewright finds herself obliged to decline the 
; honor of the interview proposed by Captain 
i Edgecombe.’ He will then naturally concludo 
I that you wish to have nothing to do with him.” 

But Cousin Statia looked somewhat undecided 
1 on this point; and fearing that her mind might 
• give way under the dazzling influence of that 
monogram and coronet, I remorselessly put pen 
(o paper, and indited the epistle for her. I had 
some trouble to keep her from supplementing 
the note with a volume of “Dewdrops,” but I 
finally conquered. 

“It was awfully mean of you not to take my 
boy,” Baid Miss Hatrick, as she tearfully kissed 
me good-bye5 “but the doctor really is a prize. 
And to think of his turning out to be a Yan¬ 
kee, and actually going to live in New York, 
after all 1” 

Cousin Statia often hints mysteriously to her 
bewildered friends and relatives, of a possible 
coronet that might have adorned her brow, had 
she chosen to expatriate herself. And although 
I could a tale unfold on that subject, I prefer to 
leave the good lady in peaceful possession of this 
harmless illusion. 
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How lonely seemed her life, now she had lost 
The love that gave to life ita grace and worth ! 

How cold the clouded skies, how low and dull 
Iffcat erst Sho d6otried most bcadtifhl on earth f 

And friend* were kind, but careless passed her by; 

Wrapt in themselves, and happy as things go, 

They talked not, helped her not, nor thought to sooth 
The leaden sorrow that they did not know. 


None staid with her to pass the Weary days, 

Nor songlit she any, lived in dull content; 

Yet thankful if a passing sumbe&m strayed, 

For any joy that God in pity sent 

Then camo t he Lord to that deserted door. 

That afl tnen passed with hurrying, heedless feet; 
And she roee up, and opening, found at last 
All sho had lost within His presence sweot 
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It was at Mrs. Lowther’s boarding-school, in 
Edinburgh, that I first met her. I was a parlor 
boarder there, for I was rich, and all my rela¬ 
tions were rich. But I did not take kindly to 
books. I suppose I am rather dull—that is what 
my enemies, at least, said of me. 1 was sitting 
in the school-room, after tea, crying miserably 
behind my German dictionary, and wishing I 
was a beggar, when the door was opened, and 
somebody came in, and there was such a stir 
among the girls who clustered round the fire¬ 
place, that I looked over the top of my book in 
spite of myself. 

Well, in the first place, she was the loveliest 
human being 1 had ever seen. Indeed, either 
her black-lashed, agate-gray eyes, or her big 
plaits of reddish brown hair, or her small, supple 
figure, would have been enough singly for any 
one to possess, and be grateful for; but when 
you saw them all together, with the addition of 
the prettiest features, and the smoothest cream- 
white skin, and the tiniest childish hands and 
feet, it was almost too much to bear. I could 
only sit still and stare at her. 

She went up to the group at the fire, her long, 
dark-red dress sweeping the floor, with a soft 
sound. She was dressed in dark red, and had 
a little dark-red bow in her hair; and when the 
girls made way for her, she stopped short, and 
stood smiling at them, an innocent, deprecating 
smile. 

“ I would not wait for Fraulien Schaumer,” 
she said. “ 1 wanted to eome and make friends 
myself. I hope we shall be friends, all of us. 
1 am the new English teacher Mrs. Lowther was 
expecting. I am Barbara Sharpless.'’ 

She looked so young, and her manner was so 
perfect, that they were all taken by storm at 
once, and were ready to adore her, even before 
she had finished speaking. Sh^e spoke as if she 
was ene of themselves, and rather appealed to 
them for a kind of protection. They crowded 
round her, and began to talk, and ask questions, 
and tell her about the rules and the teachers, 
until the room was in a tempest of chatter, and 
she was the centre of it all. 

Several times, during the hubbub, I fancied I 
saw her glance at me, as I sat in my corner, be¬ 
hind my pile of books; but I was so shy that I 
110 


could not help avoiding her eye and pretending 
1 did not notice; but at last 1 found she was 
asking the girls some question about me, for the 
talking took a subdued tone, and one after an¬ 
other looked at me askant, and 1 heard the 
words, “ Burmen—awfully rich—enough for a 
dozen heiresses—parlor boarder.*’ And I grew 
hot all over, and so uncomfortable, that I could 
have sunk through the floor. 

To escape it, 1 took up my German exercise 
again, and was wading hopelessly through page 
after page of head-achy translation, when the soft 
rustle of a dress close to me made me start, and 
a hand was laid on my arm 

41 Let me try to help you," said somebody, and 
when I raised my eyes, they met Barbara Sharp- 
less’s. 

“ Do let me help you," she said, and sat down 
beside me. “ You looked so wretched," she ad¬ 
ded, “ that I oould not help coming." 

There was a charm in her manner that went 
at once to my heart. 

“ Couldn’t you ?" I answered “ It was very 
good of you." 

Rich as I was, I had no real friend. I longed 
for sympathy, for love; and my eyes showed it, 
as I answered her. 

She gave me the most beantifnl caressing look 
imaginable, and drew closer to me. 

“ You poor child!" she said, softly. I blushed. 
“ Will you let me be your friend ? I had heard 
of you, before I came here." 

“ Had you indeed?" I stammered. 

“ I heard a great deal, that touched my heart." 
With the least breath of a little musical sigh. “I 
know what loneliness means, Constantin," hesi¬ 
tating, as she used my name, and giving her head a 
slight pathetic shake. “And I think I am not 
easily deceived." 

This might have sounded like mere senti¬ 
mental clap-trap to an older or cleverer person 
than I was, but it did not sound like it to me. 
I believed in every word of it, and worshiped 
her on the spot. I felt as if I was in a delight¬ 
ful dream. 

“ 1 will help you with the translation," she 
said, “ and then I will talk to you, if you wMl 
let me." 

And she did help me, in such a way that all 
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mj difficulties disappeared, and everything \ 
teemed to make itself clear. 

44 1 should have some Hope of myself, if you 
night teach me always/' 1 cried, when we hod 
finished. 

And she smiled bewilderingly, as she piled the 
books together, and said she would 44 speak to 
lira. Lowther.” 

She soon made me forget all my awkward 
reserve. In a very few days I found myself 
telling her everything about myself, and pouring 
out all my griefs to her. I told her about home, 
and my troubles with my friends; about Mr. ; 
Angus La we, who was my guardian; about Aunt 
Marian, and the desolate feeling I had when I 
was in the grand, gloomy house ; about how I 
wished. 1 was poor, and had a mother, and bro¬ 
thers, and sisters; and at last I even went so 
far as to mention Alan Dalhousie. Of course, ; 
when 1 found myself doing that, I stopped, and 
blushed fiery red, and stammered, and tried so 
hard to recover myself, that I know 1 must have 
looked pitiable, which was scarce to be wondered 
at, after all, for I am sure anybody would admit 
that my position with regard to Alan was the 
queerest one in the world. 

But Bhe actually did not seem to notice, but 
went on, stroking my hand; and said as inno¬ 
cently as possible: 

44 Your cousin, did you say, my dear?” 

“ N—no,” I stammered. 44 N—not exactly.” 

44 Not exactly. Why, my dear child-” 

I could no more have resisted the pretty in¬ 
quiry in her eyes than I could have flown. She 
was so dear, so true a friend, by this time, that 
it would have been treason not to tell her. So 
1 told her that though Alan and I were no rela¬ 
tion to each other, our families had cherished a 
kind of elannish friendship from generation to 
generation, and that pood Alan was even richer 
than I was, and hated his money too; and that 
he was shy and awkward like me ; and that we 
had a sort of sympathy for each other, because 
we were both lonely, and had so much ia com¬ 
mon. 

44 Do you know,” she said, when I had fin¬ 
ished, 44 1 cannot yet exactly understand why 
you should dislike Mr. Dalhousie?” 

“Don’t you?” I faltered. “Dont you? oh, 
dear 1 Can*t you guess? I do so hate to talk 
about it.” 

I was going to cover my foolish crimson with 
my hands, but she pulled them away and looked 
at me, smiling. 

44 My poor, shy Constantia!” she said. 44 You 
don’t mean to say your friends wont you to 
marry him?” 


In spite of my blushes, I was obliged to own 
that this was what was meant; and then, with¬ 
out appearing to ask me any particular ques¬ 
tions, she led me into telling about the Dal- 
house inoome and estate, and how Alan held 
them, and the rest of it. 

44 And this is your last year at school,” she 
said. 

44 Yes,” I answered 44 And oh, it is dreadftil 
to think of what 1 shall have to go through, 
when I go home!—the being brought out, you 
know, and the solemn dinner parties and the 
frightening balls; being introduced and intro¬ 
duced until your head is in a whirl, and obliged 
lo try to say things to your partner, when you 
can’t think of anything in the world but 4 it’s very 
warm.’ ” 

44 My poor little Constantia!” she said, smil¬ 
ing again. 44 How shy you are—and how inno¬ 
cent I” 

Every day saw us firmer and firmer friends. 
And one afternoon she came in, and told me that, 
in future, she was to occupy the other bed in 
my room, instead of Frauline Scbaumer, who 
always used to keep me awake by snoring aw¬ 
fully, and having the nightmare in German. 
How happy I was I 

Yet, strange to say, before long, first one, 
and then the other of the girls began to make 
unpleasant remarks about her. It was Bessie 
Harrowly who commenced it, by calling her 44 la 
| chatte Blanche" and openly shrugging her shoul¬ 
ders when she was mentioned; and there were 
soon plenty of others to follow her example. 
This injustice made me angry, angrier than I 
can tell. I grew fonder of Barbara every day, 
in consequence. On her part, she helped me 
with my lessons, and was always near to save me 
from trouble or confusion. 

44 What shall I do without you, when I go 
home?” I once said to her. 

She shook her head, in the prettiest mournfhl 
way, and said, “Oh, Constantia I Constantia! 
as if you could miss me as I shall miss you. 
You will have so many friends. You are not 
like me.” 

She looked as if the tears were coining into 
her eyes, as she went on. 

44 A lonely little teacher is a very different 
creature from a great heiress, Constantia,” she 
said. 44 My lot and yours lie wide apart. When 
you are involved in the gay vortex of fashionable 
society, I shall be spending my lonely holidays 
in Mrs. Lowther’s back parlor, thinking of the 
friend I have lost.” 

“Oh, Barbara!” I con!J not help imploring, 
“ please—please don't talk about 4 gay vortexes.’ 
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‘Gay vortex’ sounds so horrible. I can’t bear 
it. Ah! I wish I was poor, too* and could 
spend the holidays in the back parlor with you. 
We should neither of us be lonely then.’* 

When the end of the year really came, and 1 
was obliged to begin to make my preparations 
for departure, she seemed to suffer so keenly, 
and I was so sore at heart myself, that some¬ 
times we were both quite hysterioal when we 
were alone. One morning I went into our bed¬ 
room, and found her looking so overwhelmed 
with grief, and so disheveled, that she absolutely 
gave me a shock. Her hair was all hanging 
loosely about her little figure, and she lay upon 
her bed, her face white, and her eyes red ; and 
when I went to her, bunting into tears, of 
course, she made an effort at a piteous smile, 
and stretched out her hand to me quite weakly. 

“ Dear Constantin,” she said, “ Don’t mind 
me. It seems hard, indeed, now, but one mast 
try to bear one’s trials.” 

“But I can’t give you up,” I sobbed. 

“ If—if I was older,” she faltered. 

“What, Barbara?” 

I prompted her because she stopped. 

“ Perhaps—-perhaps Mr. Lawe would consent 
to my being a sort of companion to you.” 

, “ A companion !” I stammered, for the lhct 

was, I bad thought of the same thing. 

There was a peculiar silence of a few seconds, 
and then she rose slowly, and sat up, faoing me, 
with an almost tragically heroic expression. 

“Constant!*,” she said, “I—1 cannot bear 
this. Take me with you. Take me, even if it is 
as a menial.” 

“ A menial I” I repeated after her, bewildered 
by her martyr-like air. 

“ Yes,” she said. “ You will want a maid ; 
and who can serve you better than the friend, 
whose heart is bound up in your welfare ? I 
was born a lady, Constantia; but my love is 
Stronger than my pride. Take me with you as a 
servant; as anything, only take me with you.” 

I cried more than ever at this, and we both 
cried more than ever; and the end of the matter 
was that I wrote to Mr. Angus Lawe, that very 
afternoon, to ask his permission to bring her 
home w‘*.h me as my companion, telling him how 
clever she was, and how she always helped me, 
and how Mrs. Lowther herself had said she had 
improved my manners. 

“ Never mind saying much about our affection : 
for each other, Constantia,” said Barbara, smil¬ 
ing gently when I was going to write more, j 
“ Gentlemen of Mr. Lawe’s age are apt to hav? : 
lost sympathy with love, and call it sentiment.” 

I stood ip so much awe of my guardian, that I < 


was full of all sorts of forebodings, but, to my 
great delight, he replied to my letter promptly, 
and rather astonished me by considering the 
proposal with favor, though, of course, with a 
business-like and dignified favor. 

“From what you tell me of Mrs. Lowther’s 
opinion, my dear Constantia,” he wrote, “ it ap¬ 
pears possible to me that the young woman may 
be of service to you; and if 1 find, on writing to 
Mrs. Lowther herself, that she can recommend 
her favorably, I shall plaoe no obstacle in your 
way.” 

So at last, after a stately epistle or so, it wan 
agreed that Barbara was to follow me to Glasgow, 
as soon aSiShq could make some trifling prepara¬ 
tions; and in three weeks I went home, very 
much relieved concerning my future. 

When the carriage drew up before the door, 
I thought the house looked taller, and darker, 
and more gloomy than 1 had ever seen it, and I 
am sure the great entrance hall was enough to 
make oold chills run up aud down a person’s back; 
but I thought of my dear Barbara, and sum¬ 
moned up courage to pretend .not to be much 
frightened, when 1 was led into the long draw¬ 
ing-room, and found my guardian and his sister 
there awaiting me. 

“ Welcome home, Constantia,” said my uncle, 
in his most imposing way ; and Aunt Marian got 
up and embraced me with irigid graciouaness, 
which so overpowered me, that I tumbled over 
her foot-stool, and nearly fell into the arms of a 
gentleman, whom I had been prevented from 
noticing, through the gloominess and my con¬ 
fusion. 

I had not seen Alan Dalhaiisie>for three years. 
He had been traveling for that length of time ; 
hut the instant I saw the big, loose-jointed frame, 
and kind, almost boy tab face before me, I knew 
it again; and felt a little relieved, as 1 had 
always fancied 1 did when ha was near. It was 
good of him, too, I thought,, to be in such a 
bony to -shake hands with me; for if ha bad 
not-actually pounced upon me, Aunt Marian 
would have been sure to say something trying 
abeut my stumble. 

“Constantia,” be said, quite wringing my 
hand in his eagerness, “how pleasant it is to 
meet you again. I hope you are well, Con¬ 
stantia. I am sure you.look well. How delight, 
ful that we should both have come home at 
omoe 1” 

1 liked Barbara because she was beautiful and 
brilliant; but I think I liked Alan because he 
was neither the one nor the other. I always 
felt rather grateful to him for not being particu¬ 
larly ready and self-possessed. He might not 
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b» grand, bat at least he was goodrnatured, and 
mu made me feel hot and uncomfortable, and 
eOHeieua of mjself. 

1 felt that it was through him that my first 
•veiiiBg at home was not so terrible an affair as 
1 had fhacied it would be. Somehow, 1 almost 
oyoyed it when Aunt M a r ian and Unde Angma 
left u» to- ourselves to talk as we shoe*. Indeed, 

1 did net know that I was talking su much until 
1 beard Aunt Marian say to Uncle Angus, 

“The girl really has improved somewhat. I 
hope we shall find this Miss Sharpies*’& influence 
duos not grow weaker. 

1 tried to tell Alan about Barbara, but he 
did not seem to oare to hear me enlarge on her 
perfections; he wanted me to talk of myself, he 
Mid; and 1 really did talk of my own stupid 
fanciest until I was quit# ashamed to, think ib 
oner afterward. It was fairly wonderful that we 
should have made the progress we did, in the 
ensuing {bur days. We were so much together 
that we became the best of friends; and I quite 
foigot to be shy and miserable. We nuuie dis¬ 
coveries about each other's secret thoughts, and 
often found out that we agreed in the most singu¬ 
lar meaner. Alan told me stories of hip travels, 
sad 1 told him stories of my school life. I even 
played my poor little tunes for him over and 
over again; and he listened as if he really liked 
them, and even chose favorites from among them. 

1 had been playing for him the night Barbara 
arrived, and we were standing by the fire, ialk- 
iig. I do nob know how it had happened, but 
Alan had taken my hand, and was holding it, his 
homely, boyish face a little flushed from some 
nasab, when the door was thrown open. 

“Constantin,” he was saying, “you don’t 
know how—how happy I have been during these 
last frw days. I don't feel like the same fellow, 
Constantia.” 

“ Mx» Sharpless,” announced the servant,, 
And there stood Barbara, upon the threshold. 
Even though I had been expecting her all the 
4*y, I hesitated a moment, and felt confused. 
UVat actually as if I was not quite so glad to see 
her as I ought to have been. On her part, she 
stood still a second or so, glancing from my fhce 
to Alan’s, and from Alan’s to mine, and then she 
aide a sudden, pretty movement forward, hold¬ 
ing out both her hands. 

“Gsnsfantial” she exclaimed. ** My dear 
child I” And she put her arms round me, hiss¬ 
ing me on both cheeks. 

I seemed to rec tver myself at once, and bqgap 
to be glad. I oeuld not have<heiped being proud 
of her, if I had tried, she was so beautiful, and 
sa fond of me. I took her by her supple waist, 


and drew her round, so that Alan could see her 
to the best advantage. 

“Alan,” I said, “ thin is my dear friend, Bar¬ 
bara Sharpless.” 

I suppose I might have known what would 
happen after this. 1 am sure I ought to have 
known. At first, it. seemed quite natural that 
I should be somewhat held apart from Alan, 
through Barbara’s presence ip the house. I was 
obliged to divide myself between them, as it were, 
and now I look back, 1 ean see that Barbara had 
more them her share of tny attention, though she 
professed to he very cbf«y of claiming it, 

“ Dpn’t mind me, Constantia,” she would say, 
gpntly. “ You must not let me interfere with 
your pleasure. I must learn to amuse myself. 
You know I cannot expect to be all in all to you 
now, as I was when you were more lonely. I 
oan sit in the library and read, while you are 
taking your ride.” 

But such speeches as these, accompanied, as 
they always were, with a soft, half sigh, invaria¬ 
bly upset my equilibrium, and made me feel as 
if I had something to reproach myself with, and 
the end of the matter was that I contracted a 
| habit of becoming restless and uncomfortable, 

| when she was out of ipy sight, and at last even 
| followed her shout the house as if I had been a 
little dog. I could not bear to think that she 
was lonely, or might fancy 1 was not so fond 
of her as i had been, when I had no other 
friend. 

As for Alan, I think the rather embarrassed 
him, at first. The look X had seen on his face, 
whep I presented her to him, had been one of 
bewildered confusion, as if her beauty had acted 
upon him like a shock. 

“ Is she as lovely as I said she was ?” I asked 
him, triumphantly, afterward, 

“ Yes,” he answered, flushing awkwardly. 
“ She is rather too lovely* Constaufia/’ 

I could npt help observing, however, that not¬ 
withstanding her quiet way, she attracted his 
attention very often. I peed, to see him watch¬ 
ing her as if he was not entirely conscious of 
himself; and when any of us spoke, he would 
start and color, just, as i could recollect bis doing 
when be was, a boy. £^e grew upon him as she 
grew upon most people. 1 must admit tbaiAunt 
Marian was an exception tp this rule of “most 
people.” Very soon Aunt Mariap began to treat 
her with an open frostiness, which never after¬ 
ward melted. 

“That young woman,” she said to Uncle An¬ 
gus, “ knows foo wety what she is doing.” 

But Uncle Angus did not agree with her. 
Barbara had got into the habit of playing chess 
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with him of evenings. 8he read chapters to him. 
She listened modestly to his remarks upon mod¬ 
ern and aneient literature. 

“An exceedingly well-looking and retiring 
young person,** he said, in reply to Aunt Marian. 
“ A very safe companion for Constantin; a very 
safe and desirable companion.” 

But there is no need that I should make my 
poor little story spin out so. The long and short 
of the matter is, that Barbara’s coining changed 
everything, and yet in such a quiet way, that it 
would have been hard to tell exactly how the 
change came about. Without knowing why it 
was, 1 began to be as reserved as ever, and even 
to find it hard to talk to Alan. When we were 
left alone together, whfch was not often, we had 
not as much to say to each other as usual, and it 
was so trying to sit and pretend to be comfort¬ 
able, that I was often rather glad to see Barbara 
come in. She could always talk, at least, and, 
in spite of Aunt Marian, the time came, before 
very long, when she always Beemed the centre of 
the Circle; and even Uncle AnguS, who was not 
fond of listening as a rule, was frequently a 
listener, when she propounded her modest little 
theories 

I do not think I should have cared so much, 
for finding myself in the background now, if it 
had not been for those four days which had been 
so different to all the days of my life. Alan had 
appeared to enjoy them so much, too ! 

“ You don’t look quite yourself, dear Constan- 
tia,** Barbara remarked, one day. 14 You looked 
so well and happy, the night I came; and now 
you are quite changed.’* And she kissed me 
quite pityingly. 

Somehow her petting made me so nervous that 
I drew myself out of her arms, and turned on 
her in a way which astonished myself even more 
than it ditcher. 

“If you please, Barbara, don*t,** I said. 
44 Ybu are very good, but I wish you wouldn’t.” 

8he gave me a quick, keen glance, and shook 
her head, reproachfully. 

“Ah, Constantia?” she sighed. 44 Ab, Cen- 
statotfa !’* And turning from me, with a pathetic 
air of reluctance, she left the room 

“ 1 am very lonely,” I heard her say to Alan, 
that evening, as they sat at the piano, and I pre¬ 
tended to read. 44 I am very lonely, Mr. Dal- 
housie, and sometimes I feel as if Fate was rather 
against me. So you must not lose patience with 
me, if I am a little cross now and then. Deso¬ 
late people have a Hght to be cross, though it is 
not often acknowledged,” with the most adora¬ 
ble, mournful smile. 

It was quite a month before I would own to 


myself that an occasional little chill of distrust 
passed across my mind, and even then I was so 
ashamed of my baseness that I was wretched. 
But the truth was, that I actually found Barbara 
out in two or three Bmall lies; and they were so 
great a shock to me that I was quite bewildered, 
i found out that when she had told me she had 
been bi»y writing letters, she had been in fact 
talking to Alan in the library, and that when 
she professed to have been out alone, she had, in 
more cases than one, met him in the street, and 
ended her walk with him. There was no de¬ 
ception on Alan’s part, however. Indeed, It was 
always through him that I learned the truth. 
He was straightforward enough. He eeuld net 
have helped being open, if he had tried. The 
dullest outsider might have seen what was going 
to happen. In three days he had forgotten his 
embarrassment in something more exciting. In 
a week he was beginning to be restless and eager. 
In a month he had fellen m love, madly and un- 
reasoningly, and In spite of himself. He could 
not control his eyes, or his voice, or his words. 
He was wholly in Barbara’s power. 8he could 
do what she liked with him, and lead him into 
what whirlpool she chose. And yet, te my sur¬ 
prise, she' never appeared to acknowledge her 
power over him. She was just as timidly respect¬ 
ful, and gnilelesB of manner as she had been at 
first. She was alwayB doing something fbr some¬ 
body, even for Aunt Marian, who did not even 
condescend to thank her for her services. 

44 Really, Constantia,” said Unde Angus, “your 
friend grows handsomer every day.” 

There wad a Slight ruptnre between Aunt Ma¬ 
rian and himself on Barbara’s account. When 
Aunt Marian abused her, he always defended 
her testily; and onoe, when they entered into m 
discussion about her designs on Alan Dathousia, 
he fairly flew into a passion. 

It was only six weeks from the date of Bar¬ 
bara’s arrival, that a crisis oame. Going Into 
the dfawing-room, one evening, after having left 
it for abont half an hour, I stopped upon the 
threshold, cheeked by seeing Barbara and Alan 
standing dose together. Alan was holding Bar¬ 
bara’s hand, and pouring out all sorts of pas¬ 
sionate, disjointed phrases; Barbara drawing 
back a little, and looking her very best and love¬ 
liest. 

44 Poor Constantia!” I beard her say, sweetly. 
“ Poor, dear Constantia I” 

I turned round, and flew up stairs to my 
room, and shut myself in. I sat down on the 
edge of my bed, and began to think matters 
bver. I oonld 1 hardly believe my own feelings. 

I was not happy at all, and I was angry with 
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Barham. And yet, of course, I had known Alan 
would ask her to marry him, notwithstanding all 
Aunt Marian and Uncle Angus’s plans. 

1 knew she would oome up stain to me, and so 
1 waited; and at last she came, knocking softly 
on the door, and asking me to let her in. I made 
my face as inexpressive as passible, and obeyed 
her summons at onoe. 

She stood upon the threshold, in the prettiest 
of hesitating attitudes, holding her handkerchief 
loosely, as if she had been crying. 

“Mayl come in, Constantia ?” she asked. * 

“Certainly. Why not?” was my answer, and 
1 threw the door open wider. 

1 was beginning to understand her well enough 
te be prepared for a uew little scene; but I was 
not quite prepared for the one that followed. 
Regarded from an artistic point of viswj it was 
quite beautifiil. 

As soon as 1 seated myself, she Rung herself 
upon her knees before me, and hid her face in 
my Up; and that very moment all her lovely 
hair fell down, in a great coil, and trailed over 
her arm. This would have been a very mueh 
more affective point, if I had not seen her give 
a quick, light touch to the solitary hairpin she 
had allowed to remain in it. 

44 Constantia!” she exclaimed, with a Sob, 44 I 1 
have come to bid you farewell.*’ 

I dare say, she acted her part so well, that she 
might have forced me into some display of emo¬ 
tion, if it had not been for the hair-pin ; but the 
hair-pin had hardened me, my eyes were opened 
at last, and I could not be sympathetic. 

•* Have yon ?” I said, ooolly. “ Isn’t it rather 
sudden ?” 

14 1 have come to bid you farewell,” she wept, 
stinging to me, and making as mueh of her hair 
as possible, “ because 1 will not remain under 
your roof, and—and betray you, and prove my¬ 
self unworthy of your trust and love. I will 
not, if my heart-strings are torn up by the roots.” 

44 1 hope nothing uncomfortable has happen¬ 
ed,” I said. 

She was determined not to admit that my man¬ 
ner had altered. She went on as tragically as if 
I had been equally moved with herself. 

44 My heart may break, in its loneliness 1” she 
cried, “but I will not betray you, Constantia. 

I will go away, and carry my pain with me. It 
can only be a fancy, after all—a fancy for my 
poor, unhappy beauty—and he will soon outlive 

Theta I felt myself equal to bringing things to 
a climax, so I interrupted her. 

44 He !” I repeated. “ Are you speaking about 
some gentleman, Barbara?” 


44 Ah, Constantia !-” She began. 

But I stopped her again. 

44 if it is a gentleman,” I said, “ it must be 
either Uncle Angus, or Alan Dalhousie, and it 
osn hardly be Uncle Angus. So, I suppose, it 
is Alan, and that he has been telling you he is 
in love with you. So that it-” f 

She wrung her little hands together, and sob¬ 
bed afresh. 

44 It is enly a fancy,” she protested. “ I have 
told him so, and he will soon forget, if he does 
not see me again. It is only his pity for my 
loneliness which has touched his heart. Ask 
him if the fault was mine, Constantia. Heaven 
knows 1 tried to—to conceal my unhappiness.” 

14 Why ?” I asked, without further ceremony. 

Because I hod been so fond of her once, 
and had believed in her so utterly, I was get¬ 
ting a little sick of this preamble, and wanted 
to stop it. She raised herself, and shaking her 
hair back from her face, fixed her eyes upon 
mine. 

44 Do you ask me why?” she said. 44 You, 
Constantia?” 

44 Yes,” I answered. “And your hair is all 
down, Barbara. I asked you why, because I 
don’t quite seem to understand. You know I 
always was dull at guessing things. How pretty 
your hair is I Why don’t you always wear K 
that way?” 

I would rather have died than have let her 
work npon my feelings, as 1 knew she had meant 
to. Clever as she was, 1 believe I surprised her. 
She was obliged to outpour again, and in a dif¬ 
ferent way. 

44 Ok, Constantia!” she cried, falteringly, 

44 have I-? Is it possible that 1 have not 

understood you ? Can it be that-” 

44 Go on,” I answered 44 Doh’t be timid, Bar¬ 
bara.” 

44 Can it be that you are as—as indifferent to— 
to Alan as you were when you left school ? Can 
it be that I have mistaken you altogether? You 
eould not profess a coldness, Constantia—you, 
who are so wholly frank?” 

I actually laughed, and I stooped down, and 
picked up the hair-pin, and handed it to her. 

44 Get up, Barbara,” I said, “and dress your 
hair again, and make yourself happy. You have 
been making a mountain out of a molehill. 1 
was left to Alan just four days before you came, 
and I am sure you are clever enough to know we 
have not sentimentalized much since your arri¬ 
val. Four days isn’t a long enough time for 
slow people, six weeks would not have been 
time enough for me, I’m afraid. Let me help 
you to put up your hair, and then I will go down 
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stairs with you, and—<uid tell Alan that I am 
not in love with him, and do not expect hint to 
many me, notwithstanding Aunt Marian and 
Uncle Angus." 

Somehow, the six weeks seemed to .have 
changed me altogether. 1 could not have made 
such a speech before to have saved my. life. 1 
felt as if l was ten years aide?-, 

She saw that further sentiment would be thrown 
away, and she rose slowly, looking si met, in a 
keen, inquiring way. 

“ Constantin," she said, at last, “ 1 begin to 
think l have been mistaken in you* in more ways 
than one." 

'* X think so too," l answered. Our eyes met 
in a new fashion for the first time. She actually 
blushed* and failed in her attempt at a little 
laugh. 

“Shall I help you with your hair?" I asked, 
as she turned to the glass. “ Or will you wear 
it as it is ? It is very becoming, and if you are 
going to cry again, it will be very appropriate, 
and assist the situation." 

She gave one glance at the glass, and smiled. 

“ I think 1 will leave it as it te," she said. 
"But don’t be satirical often, Oonstantia, until 
you have practised more in private." 

I was conscious of great curiosity on her part. 
1 opuld seo it in her manner. She did not know 
how I would face the affair to the end. I did 
not find it difficult, however. I simply took her 
hand, when we entered the drawing-room, and 
led her to Alan, who was sitting by the fire, look¬ 
ing terribly miserable. 

“Alan," I said, “Barbara has been belling 
me what you have said to her, and I have come 
to congratulate you. I am sure you ought both 
to be very happy." 

And 1 positively had the audacity, not only to 
shake hands with him, but to offer him my cheek 
to kiss, with far more coolness than I had ever 
offered it to Uncle Angus himself. 

When Aunt Marian, heard the news, she re- 
oeived.it with austere calmness. Miss Sharpless 
was a clever young woman, she said, and it was 
just what she had expected. Uncle Angus’s 
manner was altogether different. He called roe 
into his private room, and fairly startled me. 
Hie wig was pushed on one aide. And his star oh cd 
cravat was tied awry. His face was flushed, and 
he was pacing the room like a small, elderly 
tiger. 

“ Oonstantia," he said, “ this is infamous I" 

“ Why?" I asked. 

He took out his handkerchief with a tremu¬ 
lous hand, and blew his nose ftiriously. 

“ It is infamous l" he repeated. “ That poor 


P* is sacrificing herself, and Dalhouhie ought te 
see that she in" 

“But, unole," I began, in timid amassment. 

“ it is imposmble that such a brilliant and— 
and appreciative young creature should love such 
a clod. Dathousie is merely an amiable elod.” 

My new spirit took possession of me again. 

“ Thank you, Uncle Angus," I said. 

He book the hint, and had the grace te flush a 
little mare deeply. 

“ Dear me, Oonstantia!" be said, testily. 
“ Don’t be foolish. Dalhousie is all Very well, 
but— 

“ But not well enough for Barbara," I ended 
for him. *♦ Thank yon again." 

“Tut, tut, but!" he stammered, putting his 
hands undier his coat-tails, and fhirly turning his 
back upon me. “ had better go up stairs 
again, Const&ntia." 

Upon which I took my departure. 

I had an interview with Barbara, too, the same 
night, and it was rather a queer one. It took 
place after she had retired to her room, where I 
followed bev for the purpose of freeing my mind 
of a certain idea which.had occurred to me. 

“Have you come to tell me I must go sway 
to-morrow, Oonstantia?" she asked me, smilingly, 
when l entered. 

She was standing before the glass, admiring 
herself, and she looked so flashed, and wicked, 
and triumphant, that I almost hated her for the 
moment, and yet was little simpleton enough te 
want to buret out into passionate crying, all for 
the sake of the Barbara 1 had been so fond of, 
and who had. never existed at all, except in my 
silly fancy. 

“ No, I answered, speaking as steadily as I 
could. “ I oame to tell you that, since I brought 
you away from Mrs. Lowthear’a, yon must stay 
here until yon are married, and—and as 1 have 
a great deal of money to spare. I will help you 
to buy the things you will need." 

She started Slightly, and stood staring at me, 
with her brush in her hand, her flush dying out. 

“ What do you mean?" she demanded. 

“What I say," I replied. “You will need 
money, and you had better take it from me than 
from Alan; and I have more than I know what 
to do with." 

She mode a step toward me with the queerest 
look in her eyes, half-frightened, half-p l e ased, 
and. wholly bewildered. 

“ Oonstantia!" she began. 

But L oould not stand it one moment longer. 
I broke down into a wild, sudden sob of pain and 
disgust. I think she meant to try to kite me, 
but I pushed her away. 
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“It is not you I am giving it to,” I eried 
out. “It is not you. It is to Barbara who 
was honest and true. And Barbara is dead!” 
And I turned round and went out of the room. 

For a little while everything went on pretty 
1 smoothly. Ungracious as I had been, Barbara 
did not hesitate to accept my offer; and began to 
make her preparations at once. They were so 
elaborate, however, and made her so busy, that 
sometimes she was obliged to neglect Alan a 
trifle, but still he seemed verydiappy; so happy, 
that occasionally be was quite restless and peev¬ 
ish. Once, indeed, I accidentally saw him fling 
himself on his knees before her, and- bury his 
poor, hot fhce in her hands, crying out, 

“ Barbara, Barbara, will it last? I dare not 
believe it is true! Don’t let me awaken, Bar¬ 
bara, for my soul’s sake !” 

But he did awaken, poor fellow, and roughly, 
too, and that only a month before what should 
have been his wedding-day. 

Of course, he had changed his quarters after 
the engagement had been declared; and after 
the change it was his habit to make a daily 
call. 

On this last occasion, he came when Barbara 
was out; but as we were expecting her every 
moment, he remained in the drawing-room with 
me, and in this way the blow fell upon him. 

I suppose we had both rather avoided each 
other durihgthe last few weeks; so, it was not 
exactly pleasant to sit tete-a-tete, and discuss the 
weather; and I was rather relieved when a serv¬ 
ant announced a visitor for Miss Sharpless, 
though I naturally wondered who he could be. 

When I rose to receive him, I was really 
startled. He was a big, badly-dressed young 
man, with one of the handsomest and wiokedest 
feces I had ever seen. He certainly did not be¬ 
long to the upper class of society, and yet th've 
was an indescribable air of style and coolness 
about him. He had great, soft, brown eyes, 
with long, womartish lashes, but his mustache 
was golden blonde, and so was his hair, and his 
features were simply perfect. 

“Miss Sharpless is not at home?” he said 
to me. 

“ Not at present,” I answered. “ But-” 

He interposed, with eavalierly abruptness, 

“ Then I will wait.” And threw himself into 
a chair. 

His complacence astonished me so that I 
glanced at Alan, and saw at once that he was 
pecaliarly pale. He moved restlessly On his seat, 
and at last rose, without any pretence at ©ere- 
mony, and went into the adjoining room, whose 
folding-doers were half-open. 


‘♦Constantin,” he said, “ come herel” 

To say I was bewildered, would be to express 
nothing. It oertamly was not like Alan, to be 
deliberately impolite. I could scarcely make my 
apologetic, bow and speech to the stranger, and 
when I reached the other room, I gazed at Alan 
in sheer amazement. He was gnawing his lips 
and looking actually savage. 

“ What is the matter ?” 1 faltered. 

' I hate that fellow!” he burst out, in an an¬ 
gry under-tone. “ What has he the impudence to 
eoxne hero fori He is net a gentleman. Sharper 
is written all over him.” 

“^lave you ever seen him before ?” I asked, 
my astonishment growing as he spoke. 

“ Yes,” he answered, as if unwillingly. “ I 
have seen him several times - r and once I saw him 
speak to Barbara. She says he was one of her 
rascally uncle’s friends, and that he presumes 
upon the acquaintance.” 

I reddened to the tips of my cars, and stood 
twisting my Angers together in my most absurd 
fashion. I was frightened. It flashed across 
my mind all at once that Barbara had been tell¬ 
ing him a Be. 

Just at that moment, too, the bell rang, and I 
heard her oome into the house. 

“ Let ub go into another room,” 1 said, hur¬ 
riedly. It may have been that he saw suspicion 
in my face, for he caught my arm, savagely. 

“ No,” he said, “ I intend to stay here.” 

“ I won’t stay, and listen,” I protested. 

But he pulled me down on to the sofa. 

“There will be nothing to listen to,” he an¬ 
swered. “ Nothing against Barbara; but if that 
fellow annoys her, it will be the worse forhim.” 

And yet I saw that his pallor had increased, 
and he was shaking from head to foot; and a 
moment later 1 saw him fix his eyes on a mirror 
across the room—a mirror, which reflected the 
part of the a^joinipg room in which we were 
most interested. I began to tremble, myself. 

“ Let me go, at least,” I whispered. 

“ No!” he answered. 

And then we both saw Barbara enter. 

She came La gracefully enough, but before she 
had crossed the threshold fairly, she uttered a 
low, bitter, startled cry, 

“ What are you doing here ?” she said. “ How 
dare you?” 

Her visitor arose, with careless jauntiness, to 
meet her ; and seeing the expression on his face, 
the wicked, saline, stealthy smile gleaming in 
his eyes, I almost shuddered, for I knew that he 
was conscious of our presence near them, and- 
that he meant to use his knowledge of it for 
some purpose of his own. 
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44 My dear little Barbara/’ he said, 44 how 
pretty you are l” 

But instead- of defying him, as 1 hod more 
than half expected she would, she gave a little 
shudder, let her parcels fall, and dropped into a 
chair, hiding her faoe in her hands. 

44 1 wish—1 wish I was dead I” she oried. 44 1 
wish I was dead !” 

He laughed, as if he quite enjoyed the idea. 

44 What!*’ he said, 44 with such a fortune before 
you, and such a lover, and the old one so cleverly 
thrown over, and quite willing to relinquish his 
claims? Dalhousie-” 

She stamped her foot at him, frantic with rage 
and fright. 

“ I hate him, and I hate you 1 He is a fool, 
and you are worse I Why can’t you leave me 
alone?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

44 A fool?” he repeated. 44 That’s bad—but 
he can afford it.” 

44 Do you suppose I should marry him, if he 
couldn’t?” she cried, fiercely. 44 Did I spend 
my time cajoling that sentimental idiot of a girl, 
and work my way here, because I expected to 
make a love-match? Love is over, for me.” 

44 When did it exist for you ?” he asked- His 
voice was so full of bitterness, that I did not 
wonder it moved her to a change of mood. It 
might have moved any woman who had ever 
cared for him an atom. 

She burst into tears—weak, insane tears. 

44 When ?” she echoed. 44 When ?” 

44 Was it when you were going to marry me 
instead of Dalhousie?” he asked. 44 Was it when 
you wore the sixpenny-muslin, and the blue 
corn-flowers in your hair, at Weisbaden, and I 
kissed you in the hotel garden, under the trees ? 

I have not kissed you for some time, and, upon 
my soul, Barbara, I believe I came here to-day 
with the intention of kissing you, just once more, 
and for the last time.” 

He went nearer to her, and in an agony of 
dread I looked at Alan. He was staring stoniedly 
straight before him at the mirror. 

44 Come away,” I implored. 44 Oh, come away, 

please.” 

44 No,” he said, and shook me off. 

He just waited until the soft, curling, golden j 
head had bent over Barbara’s, and her old lover’s j 
arms were round her shrinking figure, and then ] 
he walked slowly through the half-opened folding- j 
door, into the centre of the room. j 

“I hate you,” Barbara was saying, in petu- j 
lani protest. 44 You are as cruel as Death,” with 
an angry, little sob. 44 1 hate myself. It was ) 
all folly, from first to last.” j 


j And then she saw Alan. 

A faint shriek broke from her lips, and she 
j tore herself from her lover's arms, and sprang 
up. She seemed to guess, by instinct, that he 
had betrayed her purposely. 

; “ You knew this !” she cried, turning on him 

! like a little fury. 44 You did l You know you 
did I” 

| And he laughed, and nodded, 
t 44 Why not?” he said 

I The words had scarcely passed his lips before 
i Alan was upon him. He caught him by the 
! throat as if he would have strangled him. But 
| he was not cool enough to use his power to an 
| advantage. The other was the stronger of the 
• two, and shook him off. 

| 44 Don’t let us get into a brawl,” he said. 

| 44 She is not worth it, and it would not sound 
well when it came to be talked about. I have 
saved you from a worse fate than you dreamed 
of, and I am going to leave you to settle your 
own affairs. Pooh !” with a light, scornful ges¬ 
ture toward Barbara. 44 She is not worth au 
honest man’s sigh. She is a lying, intriguing 
little adventuress, and even this little farce won’t 
hurt her, though it has amused me to revenge 
myself.” 

That was the last of him. He strode out of 
the room without a backward glance, and left us 
standing together—Barbara, Alan, and myself. 

44 Well,” said Alan, at last. 44 Is there any¬ 
thing more to be said?” 

He spoke slowly, his eyes fixed in a strange, 
lost fashion upon Barbara’s beautiful, treacherous 
face. 

44 1 heard all,” he added; 44 and saw all.” 

I wonder the dreadful change from his old, 
tender, self-ignoring way, did not touch her 
heart. But it did not. She was too full of her 
own disappointment, and hatred, and humilia¬ 
tion. She had been so near gaining the end she 
had worked and plotted for, and then she had 
lost all. She looked at him for one minute, and 
then, with a little cry of baffled rage, tore the 
ring from her finger, flung it At his feet, and flew 
out of the room. 

In an hour she was out of the house, and had 
bad sufficient presence of mind not to forget any 
of her late purchases. Before night Alan had 
left us, too, and my task it was to explain mat¬ 
ters to the rest. 

44 Good-by, Constantial” he had said, at the 
last. 44 Don’t despise me more than you can 
help. We may never see each other again. But 
we were very happy together those four day?, 
weren’t we?” And then be shook both my 
handa, and kissed me, in such an humble, hope- 
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less way, that I could not help crying a little, 
and kissing him back. 

Aunt Marian merely closed her lips, and 
smiled, when I stumbled through my brief ex¬ 
planation, but Uncle Angus was terribly excited. 
It was incomprehensible, he said. It was not to 
be believed. Dalhousie was an imbecile, and, 
on his part, he should need substantial proof; 
and if he could find the poor girl- 

This was three years ago, and I have not had 
any deer friend since. 1 heard nothing of Bar¬ 
bara till about six months ago, when I received 
a letter from Unde Angus, who had been travel¬ 
ing upon the Continent. 

“Last week, Constantia,” he wrote, u I was 
married to your friend, Barbara Sharpless, hav¬ 
ing first heard her most satisfactory explanation 
of her misunderstanding with Dalhousie. She 
has been infamously treated, poor girl, and has 
been living most unhappily with a scapegrace of 
an uncle, of whom, of course, she will see noth¬ 
ing more. She has lost none of her loveliness 
and amiability, and our tastes are as congenial 
as ever. She has acknowledged to me that she 
always felt the uneongeniality between herself 
and Dalhousie. She sends her dear love to you, 
and begs you to believe that at last she is happy, 
and at peace.” 


Three months after this letter came to hand, 
we were startled—that is, Aunt Marian and I— 
by the sudden appearance, one day, of Alan 
Dalhousie. He had been absent, ever since Bar¬ 
bara’s departure, traveling, first in Italy, then 
in Egypt, and finally in India. The last wfc had 
heard of him, he was going to Japan. Only now 
he burst In upon us, quite unexpectedly, looking 
improved in every way, and wonderfully self- 
possessed. It was not long before he himself 
referred to my uncle. 

“ So the Siren has bewitched the poor, dear 
old man, and he is parted from you forever,” he 
said. “ That is what brought me home. I knew 
you would be lonely, Aunt Marian.” And he 
looked at me, too, but added nothing more. 

A week after, however, he said, one afternoon, 
when we were alone, “ Do you remember those 
: four happy days, Constantin, before Barbara 
came ? I have thought of them all these years. 
If you can fbrgive me, if you can believe that the 
charm of the sorceress is over—as indeed it is, 
and has been ever since that day she fled—per¬ 
haps you will go back to them with me. Shall 
it be so, dear Congtantia ?” 

We are to be married to-morrow, and, in my 
happiness, I can forgive even my dear friend 
Barbara Sharpless 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 

BY KATHARINE HIGOIN8. 


Tint soft dews of ere are descending, 

And daylight with darkness la blending 
O’er valley and hill; 

And down in the grass-covered meadows, 

I scarce can discern through the shadows, 

The silvery rill. 

And see, through the darkness appearing, 

The evening star, 

The heart of the wanderer cheering, 

Is shining afar! 

Alone in the twilight I’m sitting, 

And fast through my memory are flitting 
The dreams of my youth, 

When the future lay smiling before me, 

And I saw Hope’s bright visions float o’er me, 
Nor doubted their truth. 

Ah! I knew not the cares and the troubles 
That life had in store! 

How my hopes would hot prove to be bubbles 
Too frail to endure. 

Ah 1 Tis beet that we know not the sorrow 

That will come with the longed-for to-morrow— 
The anguish, the care; 

Had the veil from my future been lifted, 
f Perchance, at the sight I had drifted 


Down into despair. 

Had I known all the woes that awaited 
My hurrying feet; 

How more oft would my pleasures be freighted 
With bitter than sweet. 

And yet, though my life has been lonely, 

Some flowen I have plucked, that could only 
From trials have sprung; 

Some joys I have known, that did borrow 
Their brightness from contrast with sorrow 
That over me hung, 

As moonbeams are brighter, in seeming, 

"When clouds are gone by ; 

By which, for a moment, their gleaming 
Was hid from the eye. 

Oh, sad would be youth’s dewy morning, 

If all Hope’s bright promises scorning, 
O’erburdened with fears, 

We aaw bat the woe and the sorrow 
That would come to onr hearts on the morrow 
The sighs and the tears. 

Yes, *tis beet that w» may not discover 
What Thta hath in store, 

Nor lift up the veil that hangs over 
What lieth before. 
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BY F&AKS LEE BENEDICT. 


Drowwng ! Away out in the depths of the 
Pacific Ocean 1 The ship, with every soul on 
board, gone down already, and he, till now, 
buoyed up by some plank or spar which bad 
drifted within his reach, slaking, aihking— 
drowning, drowned 1 

There was no more any Edward Masters in 
this mortal sphere. His soul had passed aJway 
into that mysterious realm lying somewhere far 
beyond human ken. 

When his spirit woke to consciousness, after 
its strange journey, concerning which it retained 
no knowledge, and realised that it had begun a 
new phase of existence, a mad longing seised it 
once more to behold those dear ones he had left 
on earth. Scarcely was the wish formed, when 
Edward, (it will be less confusing to employ the ] 
human appellation, as I perceive that I have al- j 
ready become entangled between “ he and it,’ ) i 
found himself again in the house which had been j 
home during his terrestrial pilgrimage. ! 

It was a charming residenoe in the neighbor- j 
hood of one of our great American cities; a spot | 
so delightful that almost anybody’s soul might J 
have hesitated to exchange it for an unknown j 
abiding-place in some nook of the world of j 
shadows. I 

The ghost—his return had been so sudden that j 
he did not at first comprehend he actually was j 
one—passed through the great entrance-hall, and 
entered the library, which had been fitted up in 
accordance with his own taste when he dwelt in 
the flesh, and was as comfortable and luxurious 
an apartment as even a Sybarite could desire. 

There he saw them all assembled—the little 
knot of friendB and relatives whom he had so 
dearly loved. He saw that angelic woman, his 
step-mother; he saw his jolly, good-natured half- 
brother and pretty step-sisters; hit most inti¬ 
mate companion of former times, who had played 
David to his Jonathan; and, besides these, his 
second mother’s niece, his afflonoed wife, Marian 
Danvers. 

The whole group were attired in the deepest 
mourning. There was literally nothing in the 
slightest degree to soften the blackness of their 
affliction, except DavScPs shirt-collar, (Tom and 
the cousins wore colored ones,) and some stray 
pocket-handkerchiefo belonging to the ladies, of 
which you may be certain liberal use was made. 

120 


How they did sob, to be sure, standing or 
seated about with Marian as a central figure; 
Marian arrayed in widow's weeds, sate that she 
lacked the cap, and looking the loveliest image 
of inconsolable grief that a poet’s (or a tomb¬ 
stone sculptor’s) ftmey could have conceived. 

“ My boy—my Edward; dearer than if he had 
indeed been my own son I” was the burden of 
Mrs. Master’s lament* 

u Our brother—otrr darling brother! bur coun¬ 
sellor—our guide—our friend 1” sobbed the half- 
sisters. 

14 The best felloW that ever lived 1*’ groaned 
Tom. u All of ns follows put together would 
not have been a quarter the loss he is.” 

Then the cousinB followed with thefr portion 
of the dismal chorus; but, of course, nobody 
equaled Marian and David in the titter helpless¬ 
ness of their lamentations. By-tlie-by, I must 
not call the latter David, because his name was 
Howard Fenton; but whatever I call him, I can¬ 
not pretend to describe his grief, or Marian’s 
overpowering woe—her black, unrelived, unre- 
lievable despair. 

The first impulse of the unseen watcher of all 
this misery was to rush forward and clasp Marian 
to his heart; but, as he tried to do so, he com¬ 
prehended that, near as he seemed, an impene¬ 
trable distance stretched between him and his 
beloved ones; and he realized, with* feeling of 
irritation and pain, that he was only that hu¬ 
manity-dreaded and doubted thing—a ghost. 

Just then into the room walked Edward Mas. 
ters’s lawyer, also draped in disconsolate sables; 
for he had loved his client from the latter’s boy¬ 
hood. From certain words, let fall immediately 
on the solicitor’s appearance, the ghost disco¬ 
vered that the party had assembled to listen to 
the will of their lamented relative and friend. 
I should have mentioned, before this, that from 
broken remarks, the phantom had already learned 
that, four or five days prevkiub, the mourners 
had received information that the ship in which 
he sailed for Hong Kong had been lost, with her 
entire freight of passengers And crew. 

After a good deal of hesitation on the part of 
the afflicted group; after a glass of water had 
been administered to the>step-mother, and strong 
smelling salts held to Marian’s Grecian nose, while 
big Tom blubbered, the cousins looked out of tha 
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window, trying to display manly Ifertittide; this 
■stars squeaked dismally, and Lav id stood with 
his gloomy eyes fixed on vacancy, growling at 
intervals, the lawyer prepared to fulfill his task. 
He wiped his own eyas With a blaok-edgad band* 
kerchief, then reminded them that it was their 
doty, and his, to be resigned to the mysterious 
decree of Providence, which had snatched away 
their darling Edward, Just when the gblden 
promise of early youth was ripening into the 
glorious maturity of manhood. Indeed, if he 
had been a sensational preacher, instead of a 
lawyer, he could not have spoken in more mov¬ 
ing terms; and Tom, always a feather-head, 
came near sobbing amen under a momentary im¬ 
pression that he must be in church, but fortu¬ 
nately checked himself in time* 

When the eulogy ended, they all blew their 
noses terrifically, struggled back to an approach 
to calmness, and seated* themselves in attitudes 
expressive of suffering. The lawyer drew forth 
the testament, unfolded it with an air as apolo¬ 
getic as if he had known the ghost were present, 
and wished to excuse himself for the liberty he 
was taking, and began to read, in slow, subdued 
accents, the last bequests and commands of the 
departed. , * • 

It was u beautifhl wiU. There wws nobody 
forgotten. Edward Masters had been an owfttlly 
rich man. Before setting out on that disastrous ! 
▼oynge - to China—they -all remembered, now, j 
how each hod experienced terrible forebodings, < 
wherewith it seemed idle, even winked, to dis- j 
tress the others—he had set straight his affairs 
down to khe^ smallest item. 

From his step-mother ia Ms most distant cou¬ 
sin, sank had an appropriate place in that testa¬ 
ment; but the bulk of the vast wealth was left, 
as everybody knew in advance it would be, to 
Marian Danvers, with a generous slioe set apart 
for Howard Fenton. 

But the more the will disclosed the generous 
nature of him they had all dearly loved, the 
more onrestrainaWe became their gjrief. At 
length the half-sister, who was its delicate health, 
had a nervous ertse. Marian feinted twice, and 
Howard was scarcely less overcome. 

“ Don’t read any more 1” moaned Marian, as 
toon as she could speaks *“Lt seems so horrible, 
so heartless, to think of our taking his money. 
Oh, if 1 oould die ! If 1 could only die 1” 

So said the others; one and ad, and meant 
every word; for if ever a band of sincere mourn¬ 
ers met, this was it. Only Turn Masters was 
conscious of thinking that now he could afford to 
give up that tiresome post in the Custom House, 
against which his soul had so long revolted; but, 


to do him justice, he was terribly shocked at his 
own wickedness when he discovered the thought 
intruding into his mind. 

“ No more! No more !” sighed Marian, anew. 

But the liwyer glanced about the room, and 
said; hes ita t i n gly, 

“I thought I mentioned, yesterday, that it 
Would be neoessary to have Miss Maynard pres¬ 
ent on this melancholy occasion.” 

The mourners showed signs of surprise. Miss 
Maynard was the governess of two little Masters, 
girls, who were both duly named in the will, but 
of course not among the group in the library. 

“ Bid I forget to speak of it ?” asked the law¬ 
yer, looking at the step-mother. “The young 
lady must be seat for. Jdhe is interested in the 
will,” ho continued. 

“ Miss Maynard 1 The governess!” ejaculated 
each mourner, in turn, each suooessive voioe ris¬ 
ing to a higher key of astonishment. 

** Miss Maynard,” repeated the lawyer, when 
the last echo died. 

Mrs. Masters sat erect in her chair for an in¬ 
stant, then sank back, buried her face in her 
handkerchief, and murmured, faintly, 

“ Ring the bell, Tom,” 

Tom obeyed, and Mrs. Masters desired the 
-Servant, who answered the summons, to request 
Miss Maynard to come down to the library. 

There was silence in the room while the party 
awaited the lady’s appearance. Mrs. Masters 
still kept her face hidden in her handkerchief 
The two girls followed her example, while Fen' 
ton held smelling-salts to Marian’s nose, and 
Tom and the cousins oould not help looking in 
each other’s eyes to see if this business about the 
governess was not sufficiently unexpected and 
extraordinary, to arouse everybody momentarily 
from the apathy of grief in which they had been 
phmged. The lawyer sat studying the will with 
a countenance which revealed nothing whatever, 
any more than if he had been the Egyptian 
Spbynx, minus “ the calm, eternal smile.” 

Presently the door opened, and a young lady 
; entered the room-; a woman of perhaps three-and- 
twenty ; not beautiful, like statuesque Marian; 
not pretty, like Annie, the eldest Miss Masters; 
nor piquant «, like flighty Celia, who c&me next 
in age on tho fly-leaf of the family record-; yet a 
woman whose face was worth studying, so full 
was it of sweetness and intellect combined. The 
face looked somewhat pale and worn this morn- 
| ing; the soft, gray eyes were heavy, as if from 

I * lack of sleep; and the mouth—a mouth with 
which Nature had taken great pains—was slightly 
compressed, as if it feared to betray some inward 
trouble. 
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She paused, for a second, on the threshold. 
The lawyer rose; the other men followed his ex¬ 
ample. The lawyer drew forward a chair next 
his, saying, ' 

“ Please be seated, Miss Maynard. I sent for 
you to hear a portion of the late Edward Mas- 
ter’n will.” 

A groan from the step-mother war responded 
to by a gasp from Marian, and the two girls 
chitted in with sobs that sounded like an echo. 

Bliss Maynard started slightly at the lawyer’s 
words, turned a little paler, but only bowed in 
response, and took the chair he offered. By this 
time Mrs. Masters and her daughters had laid 
down their pooket-handkerchiefb, Tom kicked 
his feet under the table, the cousins fidgeted, 
Fenton, and even Marian herself, looked rather 
eager to know what was coming. Miss Maynard 
alone sat unmoved. 

“ It will not be necessary to go over the whole 
testament again,” continued the lawyer. “The 
portion I wish Miss Maynard to hear is contain¬ 
ed in a codicil, executed the day before our 
friend’s departure.” 

He fluttered the paper for an instant, then 
read the codicil, in a low, monotonous tone. It 
contained a bequest of three hundred a year to 
the governess’s widowed mother, and two hun¬ 
dred to herself. This sum was bestowed, the 
document stated, as a sign of the testator’s re¬ 
spect for the young lady, and his gratitude for 
her conscientious care of his little sisters. There 
was a sentence or so, frill of appreciation, in 
regard to her goodness during a dangerous ill¬ 
ness, from which his pet sister, Hilda, had suf¬ 
fered, and the codicil ended with a request that 
his step-mother should, if possible, retain Miss 
Maynard while the children required a governess, 
paying always the salary which he had himself 
settled when she came to the house. Now that 
salary was a good one, and, on adding five hun¬ 
dred a year to it, the sum became considerable, 
large enough to cause the most grief-stricken 
family to open its eyes. 

The lawyer was first to speak, pausing to fold 
up the will, during which operation the silence 
remained so complete that the crackling of the 
pages sounded like a discontented murmur. He 
said how glad he was, and how certain he felt 
that the flunily and friends shared his feelings. 
He looked at Mrs. Masters as he spoke, and, 
after a brief hesitation, that lady said they did, 
adding, “ And I am equally sure that Miss May¬ 
nard must be very grateful for such generosity 
on the part of my dear son.” 

Then the sentence trailed off into a sob; she 
burst into a fresh paroxysm of tears, in which 


she was joined by the girls and Marian. But 
Miss Maynard sat dry-eyed; careless ebeetven 
might have thought her unmoved, fairly hard in 
her demeanor; hut to anybody skilled in read¬ 
ing frees, there was that in her countenance more 
touching than the most vehement show of emo¬ 
tion could have been. After a few seoonda, she 
rose. 


“ May I go now?” she asked of Mrs. Masters, 
in a low voice. 

Everybody looked at her, everybody was hurt. 
All thought it incumbent on her to display signs 
of deep feeling, but they were all too much de¬ 
pressed for anger to be possible. Mrs. Masters, 
by a sign, gave her leave to retire. She bowed, 
and left the room. 

“Miss Maynard has great self-control,” ob¬ 
served the lawyer, dryly, as the door closed be¬ 
hind her. 

“ Very great l” exclaimed Fenton, in a Tather 
bitter tone. 


“ But she must be thankfhl, yon know,” sigh¬ 
ed Marian. 

" I hope so,” added Mrs. Masters. “At all 
events, whatever Edward saw fit to do, must be 
right. Oh, my boy!” 

Then they all fell to sobbing and moaning 
anew. The lawyer took his departure, and the 
others fbrgot the governess for the time in the 
absorption of their grief. 

Edward stood looking On. He, too, had been 
somewhat hurt by Miss Maynard's manner bet 
he also forgot her in the excitement of watching 
his relatives and friends. Really, nobody's Spirit, 
if permitted to come back to earth, could hive 
found its loss more deeply regretted; and it is 
not much to he wondered at that Edward shared 
their sorrow over this separation, and wished 
heartily that he might be allowed to resume his 
mortal shackles, and live anew among that ten¬ 
der-hearted band who had so thoroughly loved 
and appreciated him. But he was forced te go. 
The whole scene faded suddenly. He was worlds 
away. He murmured a great deal, and was so 
discontented, that he became exceedingly un¬ 
popular in the new sphere of existonot to which 
he had been promoted. 

At length he again received permission to see 


some one whom he had loved on earth. Natu¬ 
rally his choice fell upon Marian. This might 
have been about six months, (counting by time, 
as we mortals do,) since Edward had assisted in¬ 
visibly at the reading of his own will. 

Straightway he was back on this foot-stool, in the 
old home. I cannot tell how it happened, since he 
had only been promised the sight of one friend, 
but he enoountered Celia in the hall, and was 
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grettly surprised to observe that she wore a ra¬ 
ther faint semblance of mourning, and still more 
w to hear her singing, not a funeral dirge, but 
so sir from a frivolous opera. He hurried past 
her, but soothed bis indignation by recollecting 
that he had always considered Celia a flighty 
creature, incapable of any real or lasting senti¬ 
ment. 

A moment more, and he was in the pretty room 
where Marian hod a habit of spending her morn¬ 
ings. There she sat now, the dear angel 1 There 
was no trace of levity about her; no lack of 
crape, and other dismal emblems of consuming 
affliction; no heartless song escaped her lovely 
Bps. On the contrary, she sighed as she gazed 
pensively at a large bouquet of Parma violets, 
(horribly costly at this season,) which filled a 
rase on the table by her side. Edward saw a 
card lying by the vase, and he read thereon, 
“From your ever devoted, Fenton.’* Ah, he 
was not forgotten by either of those dear ones ! 
He had no power to read her thoughts, and, be¬ 
ing unaware of his presence, she omitted to 
oaks any in an audible tone, but he perceived 
plainly that there was no more change in her 
than in himself. 

Well, once again, Edward was obliged to re¬ 
turn to the realm of spirits. So far from acqui¬ 
ring resignation by this fresh glimpse of earth, 
he bemoaned his exile with increased violence. 
What he could least endure was the thought of! 
Marian's unhappiness; and he took dire offence j 
at the suggestion of a noted sage, who had been I 
long in the shadowy sphere, that if he would ] 
hare a little patience, he might have the satis¬ 
faction of seeing her perfectly consoled. 

In order not to be tiresome, I must cut short 
the story of his discontentment and complaints. 

It was finally decided that he should be sent 
back to earth, allowed to assume his corporeal 
frame, and the human existence he regretted so 
incessantly. Of course, as indignantly as he had 
rejected the idea of Marian’s ever finding conso¬ 
lation, did he now refuse to listen to hints from 
the sage in regard to the way in which the waves 
of mortal life close over the gap left by any 
man’s departure. He knew that his family and 
hia friends wanted him back. His old place and 
the old loves were still open to him. Let him go 1 
Only let him go 1 
Very well, they let him. 

A room in a dwelling, up among the hills of 
India—that was where Edward Masters found 
himself. Weeks elapsed before recollection of 
the past returned. When once more frilly re¬ 
stored, physically and mentally, this was what 
he learned. 


On the ship with him, when he sailed for 
China, was a celebrated German savant—a doo- 
tor, a naturalist—Heaven knows what alL He 
and Edward were the only persons saved when 
the vessel went down. The savant had got into 
a boat with some sailors. The boat nearly upset, 
and everybody exoept him was washed into the 
sea. Presently Edward's apparently lifeless body 
floated toward the barque. The savant, perhaps 
thinking that a dead man was better than no 
society on the watery waste, managed to pull 
the senseless form into the boat, and discovered 
signs of life. They drifted about for several 
days, and were finally picked up by a European 
vessel. The savant never denied the fact that he 
should undoubtedly have eaten hia companion, 
but for two reasons, both good ones: first, that 
he had no knife wherewith to carve the flesh; 
secondly, a blow on the head flrom some spar, or 
plank, had made Edward an idiot for the rime, 
and the savant had a theory that a man was 
mentally influenced by whatever kind of food 
he ate, and felt afraid of becoming an idiot, too, 
if he indulged his appetite. Hence his remark¬ 
able self-denial. 

This ship took the pair to China. The savant 
had quarreled with all his friends in Europe, and 1 
offered no sign of his safety. He knew veiy* 
well everything about Edward; had been ac¬ 
quainted with him in America, and could easily 
have given information to his family; but he deter* 
mined to keep silence in regard to the young 
man’s preservation till he discovered whether 
science and attention could restore the wander¬ 
ing reason, or, to speak more correctly, waken t 
the dormant soul; for, as I said, Edward! was . 
not mad, but an idiot. 

The savant wished to go to India. He>went, . 
and took his idiot with him, tame and harmless 
as a well-trained dog, without the dog’s instinct. 

It chanced that the two men had considerable 
sums in gold about tbeir persons at the time of 
the shipwreck. The savant united their oapital, . 
entered into some wonderftil speculation, and 
realized no end of money. A year and • three 
months had gone by, when Edward got hia>senses 
back. The savant had taken him up among the 
hills shortly before. He had grown so interested 
in the cure, having unexpectedly discovered that 
there was hope for his charge; a hope'derived 
from the fact that Edward, one day, aftermionths 
of impassivity, burst into tears at the sound of a 
melody Marian used to play, that he oouiil think 
of nothing else. 

Edward recovered completely, and the-savant 
was so delighted with his own success—the savant 
was human, and, much as he talked about nature, 
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placed the triumph to his own account—that he 
used to embrace his late patient daily, and the 
late patient did not like it, for the savant ate 
garlic, and smoked cheap tobacco. 

Once thoroughly himself, Edward was wild to 
return home. The Bavant consented to accom¬ 
pany him, but made it a sine qua non that no ru¬ 
mor of their safety should reach America before 
their arrival. 

As suddenly as his reason had come back, 
there recurred to Masters’s mind the incidents 
already related. He told the whole story to the ; 
savant, as a remarkable dream, to have hap¬ 
pened while he was, to all appearance, an idiot. 
The savant said it might be a dream, and it 
might be reality. One thing was certain; for 
many months Edward’s soul had been hidden 
somewhere, and there was no sign of its being 
secreted anywhere about his body. 

The old German was not that oddest of contra- 
dictions, a savant who is a materialist. He pos- 
sessed a religious faith which might not be quite ; 
orthodox, but was simple and earnest as a ohild’s. ; 
He said that according to his view, for a soul io ; 
be allowed to go away from earth, and come 
back, (some mysterious magnetio agency always : 
preserving the links unbroken between itself : 
and its body,) was no more wonderful than for j 
(hat soul to have come down to earth the first j 
time. 

But after awhile Edward shrank from the sub¬ 
ject, and the savant, perceiving this, kept his | 
strange fhncies to himself. Once, only, he at- ; 
tempted to persuade his friend that it would be ; 
wise to let the old life go; to call this return to 
earth a resurrection, and frame a new destiny; 
but Edward so obviously considered him a luna¬ 
tic, that he did not even pursue the topic suffi- : 
ciently to reveal his reasons for such advice. 

The two were on their way to America. The : 
savant, still determined to take the world by j 
surprise, never allowed their real names to be j 
known. 

They landed in New York. Edward had never 
been shaven since he sailed from that port. lie 
wore a tremendous beard, which rendered him 
perfectly unrecognisable. The savant had for 
years indulged in a beard even longer. The 
first thing Edward did on landing, was to cut it 
off, as he was as much changed as his companion. 

By the time they were ready to leave the ho¬ 
tel it was near dark, and they were both hungry. 
Edward proposed going to Delmonioo’s, but the 
German’s soul yearned for a particular sort of 
horrible sausage, which looked like a miniature 
boa-constrictor, and smelt detestably. There 
was only one place in all New York, where this 


delicacy could be obtained, properly cooked, and 
to that, and no other, would the savant go. 

They sought it out, entered one of the dirty 
little boxes, and were duly served, Edward peti¬ 
tioning for dishee in which neither sausage or 
cabbage should find a place. Midway, in their 
meal, they were roused by hearing Master's 
name pronounced by some persons in the box 
next their’s. Edward started up, but the savant 
whispered to him to keep quiet. 

Their neighbors were a couple of men who had 
lived a good deal in Germany, and who, like tbe 
Professor, had strayed in thither to indulge in 
some kind of deadly Teutonic dish. Presently 
they addressed each other by name. Edward 
whispered to his companion that he knew them 
both. Before this he had heard something of 
their conversation. He was so thunderstruck 
that he could not stir, could not remember that 
it was, perhaps, indelicate to listen. As for the 
savant, he cared not a rush about the indelicacy; 
he wanted to hear, and meant to do so. 

The conversation was about like this. 

“ It is just as well Nod Masters can’t look 
back,” said one. 

“ It was a fool of a will, anyhow,” replied the 
other. “But Masters was always rather soft, 
though a good enough fellow in the main.” 

The savant laid down his knife and fork, ex¬ 
pressly to chuckle. 

“ Well, at this rate,” said the first, “ the law¬ 
yers will get more of the money than anybody 
else. In the beginning the cousins fought with 
the step-mother. Now Celia’s husband is fight¬ 
ing about her share, and Tom and Fenton nearly 
came to blows last week.” 

“ It’s my opinion the governess is the only 
decent one in the lot,” observed the second. 
“ She sticks to the charge of the children, be¬ 
cause Ned wished it; but she has a bad time. 
Her mother told me, three months ago, that Mrs. 
Masters had cut down her salary to nothing, tell¬ 
ing her that if she did not think she had already 
robbed (sweet word, eh ?) herself and the chil¬ 
dren sufficiently, she had better leave.” 

“ Ah, ha!” muttered the savant. “ That is the 
little girl who did not feel enough when the will 
was read—ja, ja!” and he chuckled like an old 
Mephistopheles. 

“Marian and her aunt always get on well,” 
was the next remark. 

“ Oh, yes; they are genuinely fond of one 
another. Poor Marian!” 

“Nonsense !” came the retort. “ If she will 
make a fool of herself, she must.” 

A few speeches, uuaudible, then followed. 

“ As for Howard Fenton, he has no more heart 
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than a stone. At hiB weakest, Ned Masters was \ 
worth twenty of him.” 

The speakers left the box. The savant watch¬ 
ed Edward in silenoe. The young man’s face 
had cleared again. 

44 Did you hear ?” he said, eagerly. 44 My poor 
Marian I” 

“ What did they mean by her making a fool 
of herself?” asked the savant, an odd expression 
brightening his eyes. 

“ They meant that she was a fool to waste her 
life mourning for me, " Baid Edward. 44 And those 
are friends 1” 

“ 0—oh! Ach , mien Qott! That was what they 
meant I” exclaimed the savant, in a voice as odd 
as his look had been a moment before. 

44 Of course it was.” 

44 Of course it was !” echoed the savant, and : 
lighted his pipe. 

Edward was eager to go out to his house, about 
an hour’s drive from town. It hod at first been 
decided that he should send some intimation of 
his return, but this conversation rendered him 
too restless to wait for that. Once in the car¬ 
riage, he rushed into the highest spirits. He 
cared little what Tom and his cousins might have 
done, Marian still loved him; so did his mother. 
As for the stories in regard to the latter’s ill- 
treatment of the governess, he did not believe 
one word of them, as they were easily disposer of. 

44 And, really,” he said, “you could not ex¬ 
pect a set of young fellows to go on, grieving for¬ 
ever. As for Celia, she was always a goose.” 

The Professor at length made him perceive 
that it would be positively dangerous to present 
himself too suddenly at the house; he might j 
nearly kill his mother and Marian. They must i 
go to work very oautiously. It was not an every¬ 
day occurrence for a man to be dead almost a 
year and a half, and then come to life, without 
so much as sending a telegram from the other 
world, to announce his return ! 

They left the carriage at an inn of a village 
near the mansion, and took a path through the 
fields, which led them into the shrubberies. It 
was late in May, and the evening was warm and 
pleasant. The soft gray of twilight spread about 
as Edward Masters once more stood in his garden. 

Close to a pretty arbor they stopped to con¬ 
sult. The savant was to go first into the house, 
and break the wonderful news as best he might. 
Hie family all knew him. Suddenly the sound 
voices reached them from the arbor—bitter 
lobe and weeping. Edward recognized little 
Hilda's tones, crying, 

.. What shall 1 do? How can I left you go, 
tear, dear Grade I” 


And the governess's tremulous voice an¬ 
swered, 

14 My darling, it must be. Your mother has 
decided, and we must submit. Try to be a good 
girl, and remember that I love you dearly.” 

44 Oh, what would Edward say ?” sobbed the 
child. “You were to stay with me—that was 
his command. Oh, Oracle, Grade, they have 
all forgotten him, except you and me!” 

“ Hush, my dear! You must not say that.” 

“ It is true, though.” 

“Iam Bure it is not.” 

“ Yes, it is I Why, even mamma-” 

44 Hilda I Hilda!” broke in Miss Maynard, 
gently. 44 Your mamma loved him-” 

44 Then she oughtn’t to be going to parties 
when he has only been dead a little over a year; 
and they all to take off black three months ago, 
and pretend that it was on account of Celia's 
marriage!” 

The small maid, a creature of twelve, whom 
delicate health had rendered precocious and wo¬ 
manly, so far as the development of her mind 
was concerned, received a mild but severe lecture 
upon the wickedness of judging her elders. 

44 1 can’t help it!” she sobbed. 44 It is awful! 

| And now for mamma to send you away! I wish 
1 1 could die, and go to Edward! Oh, Gracie, it 

I does not seem possible that ^ie can bo dead! 

II dreamed, only last night, that he had come 
| back.” 

| 44 So did I, dear,” and it became evident that 

the governess was weeping, too. 

44 Once,” pursued Hilda, “I dreamed that he 
was here again, and that it was you he was to 
marry.” 

44 Silly little dreamer!” returned Miss May- 
; nard, and tried to laugh, but her voice was very 
tremulous. 

44 Gracie,” said the child, 44 1 should like to 
tell you something. You are going away. Oh, 
what shall I do ! To think that it may be years 
and years before we meet! California is so 
far-” 

44 What do you want to tell me dear ?” 

41 You will not be angry ? But—but—I know 
you copied that large photograph mamma has; 
and—and, one night, when I was ill, and you 
sat up with me, I heard you praying. You are 
not angry, Gracie?” 

44 No, dear, I am not angry,” the governess 
replied, in a tone of unearthly sweetness and 
patienoe. 44 Edward is in heaven now, and knows 
what I did not myself know until the news of his 
death came to me. It will only be a closer bond 
between us two, my darling, your telling me 
this. I am glad you know.” 
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Then there was a brief silence. Presently, acted in accordance with the instincts of hu- 
Miss Maynard said, manity. I should probably have done just the 

“ We must go in now; it is getting late. Be- same had the cases been reversed/’ 
sides, the wedding-cards have come, and your The Doctor stood still for an instant, then 
mamma, left me a long list of names to fill in.” clapped his hands, then danced a jig, and was 
“ How can Marian marry Howard Fenton ?” only restored to his senses by dropping his 
exclaimed Hilda. “ I do so detest that man.” ; meerschaum pipe out of his pocket, and suffer- 
“ Don’t say that dear. Edward loved him. ing untold agonies in a moment, for fear the 
Marian told me only yesterday that the first priceless treasure might be broken. When he 
reason for her being attracted toward him was had picked up his idol, and found it uninjured, 
because he had shared her grief; had appreciated he exclaimed, 

Edward as thoroughly and warmly as she did.” “ Ah, ha! The little girl who did not feel/ 
“ Please, don’t talk about that 1” cried Hilda, Who could not cry and do threaticals? A hard- 
impatiently. ‘‘ I don’t believe it.’ ’ hearted young monster— -ja, jal ” Then he added, 

“ Marian is a good girl,” Miss Maynard said, in a voice of sudden ferocity, “Are you a perfect 
“She means always to do what is exactly right.” fool, you ?” 

“A good girl, when next week she is to be- “ No, I am not,” Baid Edward.” 

come Mrs. Howard Fenton 1 Pah 1 It makes “ Good 1” ejaculated the savant, slapping him 

me sick. Positively, though I miss him more on the back. “ Now let’s get to town as fast 
every day, I am glad Edward died, rather than : as we can. I could eat another sausage 1” 
have had him live to learn that Marian was a They returned to the city. Edward sent for 
beauty, and nothing else. Nature,” pursued the his lawyer. The fact of his being alive once ad- 
young disaeotionist, in a disdainful tone, “ spent mitted and gotten over, they proceeded to busi- 
so much time over her face, that she had no lei- ness. Certain Nevada lands which Edward owned, 
sure to give her a soul.” had recently greatly risen in value; they held 

The two were gone. silver and gold, and there was an opportunity 

“ Ach, mein Gott /” exclaimed the savant, to sell to a mining company. The extra money, 

“ For the first time in my life, I wish that I had joined to the sum the savant had made for him 

a daughter, and that the small Hilda were she.” in India, would enable him to bestow a comforts- 
Then he remembered Edward, and what he must ble fortune on his step-mother, give Marian a 
be suffering. “My boy!” he fairly groaned goodly marriage portion, and aid the others as 
with an emotion of which one would have hardly mU oh as it might be wise to do. 
believed him capable. “ My poor boy!” <« Fool!” cried the savant. 

“Never mind,” interrupted Edward, cheer- “ Unheard of 1” pronounced the lawyer, 
fully. “ If ghosts will come back, they must take A returned ghost must not make himself too 
the consequences.” unpleasant,” said Edward, with a merry laugh. 

The savant stared at him, turned him round The task of announcing his re-appearance on 
three times, as if executing some magic rite; earth to his family and friends was confided to 
stared again, and cried, the lawyer, who set about it early the next mom- 

“ You are not broken-hearted?” ing w ith a serene satisfaction which delighted 

“ I wish Mrs. Fenton joy,” he replied. “ Look the savant, 
here, Professor. The old life Beems Uke & dream I At first, Mrs. Masters wonld not believe the 
I believe I did die. I believe my soul did go story; the cousins were quite outrageous, de- 
away and come back.” dared the claimant an imposter, and threatened 

“ So do I,” returned the savant; “ and I always a law-suit, but they all finished by crediting the 
have, and always shall, though it sounds as if tale. Then Marian had hysterics—very excusa- 
1 was as mad as a whole Bedlam to say so. bly, I think, though, as a rule, I am notin tkvor 
But, never mind. We are here on earth, at all of the malady—but she had to oome out of them 
events. The question is, what do you mean to unaided, for the rest were too busy to notice her, 
do now?” she not being one-half the importance in their 

“Go back to town; send for my lawyer; find eyes that she had been on the previous day. 
out how my returning to existence (what an in- Finally, everybody discovered that a good deal 
discretion it is, by the way 1 I feel quite guilty) of money would still fall to everybody, and they 
can be rendered least a misfortune, pecuniarily, all tried to be glad that Edward was alive, 
to any dear, loving friends and relations.” The next evening he and the savant went up 

“You must not judge them too harshly.” to the country-house. Hilda met them in the 


“I don’t. No fear of that. They have only j hall. 
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<<I was not surprised/ 1 she said, as soon as 
she could talk coherently, ** I never believed you 
were dead. I was sure, if you had been, that 
you would have come back to see Grade and 
me.” 

Marian had a fresh attack of spasms, was 
brought to, and heard Edward congratulating her. 

“ Fenton is the best fellow in the world,’ * said 
he. “ Marian, I am awfUlly glad I was drowned 1 
J never could have made you half so happy as 
he will. You are exactly suited to one another.” 

The savant unconsciously stood on one foot, 
and waved his left leg in the air, so delighted 
was he with the close of the speech. 

"Let me be first to offer my wedding-gift/* 
continued Edward, He pulled a jewel-case from 
his pocket, afld displayed a parure of diamonds 
so magnificent that Marian nearly Muted, and 
the savant settled his left pedal extremity on the 
floor, and muttered, audibly, 

“Fool I” 

Then Edward turned to his step-mother, and 
said, 

“ Where is Miss Maynard ? My little Hilda 
has already told me of all her goodness during 
the dear child’s illness. I want to thank her.” 

But the governess had been sent away that 
morning before the lawyer arrived with his as¬ 
tonishing revelations. Mrs. Masters did the best 
thing that could be done under the circum¬ 
stances—told the truth; showing thereby that 
she possessed some heart, and a good deal of 
common sense. 

“ T treated the girl like a brute,” said she. 
Edward, the money was a curse to all of us l 


Your being saved may be the means of saving 
our souls; we should certainly have lost them 
otherwise.” 

There was talk (originating with Marian, and 
filtering through her aunt,) of putting off the 
wedding for awhile. 

“ Not to he thought of I” pronounced Edward. 

“ It seems so indelicate 1” sighed Mrs. Masters. 

“ My dear friend,” returned Edward, he was 
goodness itself to her, but he never called her 
mother again, “ my spirit would have been sup¬ 
posed by you all to be rejoicing over Marian’s 
fcappiness. How can it be indelicate for me to 
do so in mortal shape ?” 

There was nothing more to be said. 

The wedding took place the following week. 
Grace Maynard was present. Mrs. Masters went 
herself to town to beg the ex-governess to gratify 
them all by coming. 

After the bride and groom had departed, Ed¬ 
ward and Grace chanced to find themselves, for 
an instant, in the garden. He seized her hand, 
and said, abruptly, 

“ I have been dead, and have come back to 
life. I am all alone. I love you. Will you help 
me to get accustomed to earth once more?” 

Half an hour later, Hilda danced out of the 
shrubberies, and rushed up to them. 

“ I haven’t heard a syllable,” cried she, “ but 
I dreamed last night how it would be 1 Do let 
me kiss you both !” 

Always, after that, for she insisted upon living 
in their house, they professed a great respect for 
Hilda’s dreams, and, among themselves, always 
called her the “ Little Prophetess.” 


DAISY BELL. 

BT C. S. THOMAS, M.D. 


Dairy Bill, sweet Daisy Bell I 
In yon cottage by the mill. 

Pare and lovely did she dwell, 
Dreaming not of ill; 

Fall of brightness, fall of song, 
Tripped her happy days along, 

Over dale and hill. 

Daisy Bell, sweet Daisy Bell! 

Joyous as the summer hours, 
Loving shine and shade, m well 
Am her garden flowers; 

Training vines about the door, 

Till tliey ran the cottage o'er, 
irianing off the showers. 

Daley Bell, sweet Daisy Bell 1 

Summer smiled, and passed sway; 
On ber life a shadow fell. 
Darkening every day; 


All her idols changed to dost, 

And her child-like faith and trust 
Seemed as false as they. 

Daisy Bell, sweet Daisy Bell 1 
Seldom now we hear her name; 
Trusting much, and loving well. 
Till the spoiler came; 

Round her heart his toils he wove, 
In the holy name of love, 
Scorching like a flame. 

Daisy Bell, sweet Daisy Bell 1 
In thy sadness and thy blight, 
Holier love and faith may dwell, 
Hidden from our sight; 

Some time sorrow's cloudy pall. 
Rifted from thy soul will fall, 
Letting out the light. 
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“ J.” 


BY T. H. ROBERTSON. 


Dr. Thomas Geoffrey Matter sat in his 
office, in one of our great western cities, with a 
letter before him. “ My father’s hand,” he said, 
and opened the letter and read : 

My Dear Boy: —In my last, written from 
Naples, I informed you that I should soon marry. 

I have married. You wish to know something of’ 
my wife. That is natural. She is an American ; 
was a widow. Husband’s name was Blake. Her 
maiden name was Folsome—Floy Folsome. You 
have heard of the Folsomes, of Virginia? An old 
family, and a good one. Floy is very young, and 
very fair. Has one child, a daughter. Floy has 
brought me a very solid fortune. Her child is 
also very comfortably provided for. I met Floy 
in Berlin; joined her party; traveled with her 
a month ; married her in Florence. We immo- 
diately sailed for home; landed at New York on j 
Friday, and to-day (Sunday) I write this from j 
my wife’s country-place. Now, my dear boy, j 
take a holiday, and come and see us. Floy says | 
you must. She is very anxious to see you. 

“ Affectionately, your father, 

“ J. S. Mayner.” 

Just as the sun was setting, a week later, he was 
set down at the gate of “my wife’B country- 
place,” in full view of the Blue Ridge, in one of 
the loveliest counties of Virginia. 

| “Hey!” muttered Mr. Geoff, as he alighted, 
“ A finer place than I had expected, even !” 

“ Fine place I” repeated Geoff, as he rang the 
bell. “ The old gentleman is in luck. Ah ! Is 

my fa—tlicr-” And Mr. Geoff stood bowing 

and stammering to the beautiful vision, which 
had opened the door. 

“ I— ; er—beg pardon I” stammered Geoff again. 
“ I have just come, and should like to see Mr. 
Mayner.” 

“ Yes, sir; walk in. I will have him called,” 
answered the richest and sweetest of voices. 
“ In here, if you please. Jane, tell your master 
there is a gentleman waiting to see him.” 

“Yes, Miss Floy,” said the colored girl, leav¬ 
ing them. 

“Miss Floy I Father’s wife I What a beau- 
tiftil creature I” thought the dazed Geoff. 

The “ creature” was about to leave him alone. 

“ I—excuse me—I think y6u don’t know me.” 
And he advanced a step forward. 
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She paused, and turned on him, coldly. 

“ No, sir; I do net recognize you.” 

“Iam Geoff 1” he exclaimed. 

To his surprise, she made no motion whatever 
to meet him, but only exclaimed, with a little 
frigider intonation, and a slight lifting of her 
eyebrows, 

“Sir!” 

“ I am Geoff!” more desperately. 

“Indeed?” 

His face flamed vividly. He stidhmered, 

“ I—I mean, madam, I am my father’s son. 
Oh, Lord !” to himself, as he saw a faint smile 
flickering round her lips, at this wise remark. 

She drew herself up, and turned as if to go. 

“ Wait a minute I” he blundered out. “ I—I 
am Geoffrey Mayner.” 

“ Oh 1” she cried, “ that is it;” and smiling, 
Bhe held out her hand. “ I am very glad to see 
you.” 

Geoff grasped the hand. 

“And have you no other welcome for me, 
mother ?’ ’ he asked. “ I have fallen in love with 
you already. Won’t you kiss me? Won’t you 
kiss your student-son ?” 

The hand was quickly withdrawn from his; 
the eyes swiftly swept his face; the blood suf¬ 
fused hers: and then she sank to a chair, and 
burst into uncontrollable laughter. 

“ Pray, pardon me,” she said, at last, “if I 
; seem rude, Mr. Mayner ; but I could not help it. 

; That you should take me for mamma, and call 
; me mother !” And she laughed again. 

“ I—what?” 

“ I am—oh ! I am Floy. There is mamma. 
Mamma, Dr. Mayner lias been calling me mother, 
and-” 

“Asking her for a kiss, which he didn’t get,” 
joined in Geoff, putting a brave face on it, as all 
shy men do when driven to desperation, and 
going up to meet his father and Mrs. Mayner, as 
they came in. 

This time he got the kiss; and he consoled 
himself by philosophizing, that if the daughter 
had declined to kiss him, he had done the next 
thing, kissed her mother. 

“And so you thought I had married little 
Floy here!” said his father, joining in the 
general laugh. 

“ Little Floy !” cried Geoff, glancing, with a 
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merry twinkle in his eyed, at the tall, stylish 
girl, and feeling wondrously at home, all at once, 
with her. “ Why, you wrote me that she was a 
child; and, acting under that impression, I 
stowed in my trunk sundry packages of bonbons 
sod toy-books for this little sister of mine, whom 
I expected to sit on my knee, pull my mustache, 
ind discuss the pictures with me.” 

“Oh I” laughed Floy—Floy Blake. “I hare 
not lost my taste for bonbons; and as for the 
toy-books-” 

But Geoff interrupted her. 

1 Shall we carry out the programme, and dis¬ 
cuss the pictures, in the way 1 have said, a la 
big brother and little sister?” 

“And as to the toy-books, we shall find a use 
for them,” she finished, taking no notice of 
Geoff’8 question. 

And thus Geoff began his holiday in the country. 

It is not our intention to follow him during 
those swift summer days. Oh, ye denizens of 
city stores and offices, does there never come to 
you a dream of a soft summer gone; a dream 
of rest, and freedom, and idleness; a dream that 
once was not all a dream, but tbe sweetest, and 
swiftest, and soothingest of realities? Porhaps 
there are some of you whose dream is like Geoff’s 
was—a dream not wholly of sunny days and 
mellow skies, but of the sunny eyes and the 
mellow tones of a fair, fresh woman; of long, 
languid hours, and hours glad, and happy, and 
songful, that drift away, never to be forgotten, 
with such a companion. Perhaps you were poor 
as pur Geoff was, and she, she, the fairest, and 
purest, and best of women, in your ©yes, was an 
heiress, whom you dared to think of but in 
secret. Ah ! can you not recall how, many and 
many a time, that thought, with its sable wings 
of shadows, floated over your little Eden in those 
summer days, and, for the time being, cast you 
in gloom and bitterness ? And then, when your 
leave of absence Lad expired, and the day had 
come, and the hour, when you must leave all 
these things, don’t you remember what a leaden 
hue the world took on, and what a leaden heart 
was under your vest, as you turned your face, 
with a sigh, back to the dreary town ? 

Such were Geoff Mayner’s feelings at the end 
of that fortnight in summer, as he pressed Floy ; 
Blake’s hand farewell, with that hopeless look, and 
simple, dreamy ‘ ‘ Good-by.’ ’ That was all; not a ; 
word more. He felt that he would have dietf rather ; 
than say, what he would have liked so much to : 
say, “ May I write to you ?” And nil the more, 
because she was his father’s step-daughter. For 
what would the world say ? It would call him a 
fortune-hunter, and no explanation would suffice. 


Back, again, to his little dusty office ; back to 
the old life, which had lost its brightness and 
ease, went Geoff. So the days glided on, the 
autumn passed, and Christmas came. And with 
Christmas came an urgent letter from his father 
and mother, insisting that he should spend the 
holidays with them. But he looked in vain for 
a message from Floy. “ Hod she asked me,” he 
said, “ I could not have resisted. Well, it is 
best as it is. I have now no temptation to risk 
being called a fortune-hunter. Evidently she 
never thinks of me.” But Geoff, bo contradic¬ 
tory is human nature, was none the happier for 
coming to this conclusion. 

Mr. Geoff then proceeded to “decline, with 
many thanks,” the invitation. “ He was too 
busy to leave,” he said. 

The months wore on toward the summer again. 
Mr. Mayner, Sr., was not a very regular corres¬ 
pondent. Mrs. Mayner wrote more frequently. 
But between them both, Geoff never heard much 
of Floy Blake. “ Floy is well;” “ Floy is quite 
a belle,” and such bits as theso were about all 
the information be had relative to that young lady. 
“Confound Floy!” he would sometimes ex¬ 
claim. Then he would go off into dream-land : 
and end by kissing the letter, somewhere near 
the word Floy. Then he would say, “ what a 
fool I am,” and throw the letter in the fire. 

At last, one day in July, came a letter from 
his father. “ Geoff,” it said, “ I write once 
more to ask you to come down, if only for a 
week or two, I have news for you. I suspect we 
are about to lose Floy.” (There was a noise 
like the crumpling of letter-paper in somebody's 
hand.) “ John Creery, whom you met last sum¬ 
mer, has been hanging round Floy for some 
months. She has never said anything on the 
subject to me or your mother, but I am pretty 
sure she will have him; and I know John is 
crazy about her.” 

Geoff jumped up from his desk. “ I will go!” 
he exclaimed, with unwonted emphasis. “ I 
will I There’s no harm now ! I will see her. 
and hear her voice 1 She will never know I No 
one will ever know I I'll stay just a little while, 
and then—I’ll leave her with Creery, and—and, 
come back! Yes, l’U go !” 

And go he did. It was in the afternoon, an¬ 
other Bummer afternoon, that he come in sigh: 
of the gables among the trees. But Geoff wus 
not looking at the gables, nor the trees. Was 
npt that a skirt among the shrubbery ? A skirl 
and a woman, with the shining hair and match¬ 
less form he knew so well? Ah, Geoff, why do 
you strain your eyes so eagerly ? Why does your 
breath quicken ? Is it possible that you haven't 
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conquered that old weakness ? Shall a woman’s ! 
dress, or figure thus affect you ? But stop, look 
again 1 There is something else there. Yes I a gen¬ 
tleman is fastening a flower in his button-hole, 
and bowing very low over the shining hair and 
well-known form. The wearer comes toward the 
gate and through it. 

“Why, how are you, Mayner, old fellow? 
Glad to have you with us, again,” cries John 
Creery, seizing Geoff’s hand, and squeezing it 
with great vigor. 

“ How’dy’ ?” drawls Geoff, a little absently, a 
little gruffly; and thereupon leaves Mr. Creery, 
and goes toward the figure among the shrubbery. 

“ The scamp’s left a fine color on her cheeks,” 
muttered Geoff, as he neared the rosy, half-smi¬ 
ling woman. “Jupiter! ain’t she glorious!” 

She came forward to meet him, extending her 
hand, which he merely touched, though he felt 
as if he could crush it in his own ; and again he 
heard the voice he had dreamed of for a year. 

“ Oh, Geoff, how glad mother and father will 
be to see you !” They were brother and sister, j 
you know, and had always called each other j 
Geoff and Floy. j 

“Well, Floy, I don’t suppose anybody here 
cared much to see me And, perhaps, I did not 
desire much to come myself. ” 

“ You should have staid at home, then,” said 
Floy, with a little pout, but looking somewhat 
puzzled, yet, ah, so bewitching and tempting. 

“ Brothers are sometimes in the way,” retorted 
Geoff, half gruffly. 

“ That depends-” answered Floy, her color 

growing a little deeper. 

“ I say, Floy, I met him !” said Geoff, despe¬ 
rately. 

“Whom ?” 

“ Him.” 

“ Oh ! Mr. Creery ? I thought you treated 
him rather coldly,” she said, sententiously. 

“ Did you ? Perhaps I ought to have been 
more demonstrative, if not for his sake, for some 
one else’8. Ah?” 

“ You are very mysterious. But, come up to 
the house. Your father is expecting you,” and 
Floy led the way. 

Geoff had gone down with the intention of 
remaining two weeks. But the morning of the 
second day after his arrival, he suddenly de¬ 
clared, over his muffins, 

“ I shall have to return to the city to-morrow.” 

“What? Dear me!” cried Mr. and Mrs. 
Mayner, respectively. 

“ I shall have to return to the city to-mor¬ 
row,” he repeated, stoically. 

“The boy is crazy. What has happened?” 


cried his father and mother, in chorus. But Floj 
said nothing. He looked up at her, and met her 
eyes, surveying him complacently, over the cup 
from which she was sipping. 

“ Ichabod is joined to his city idols,” remark¬ 
ed that young person, nodding her head sagely; 
and soon after she went out among her flowers. 

This cool indifference almost drove him insane. 
He was firm, in consequence, to every entreaty 
of his parents. He would return to-morrow, he 
said, resolutely. The truth was, he could no 
longer endure her indifference to himself. 

That afternoon he was wandering about, rest¬ 
lessly, among the trees, in the park. Floy was 
visiting a neighbor. At last he threw himself 
upon a rustic settee which stood under one of 
the trees. Presently the gate, near by, opened, 
ne looked round quickly. It was Creery. 

John Creery was the last person he wanted to 
see just then. He leapt to his feet, and swung 
himself up among the boughs of the tree above 
the settee—a huge oftfc. There he concealed him¬ 
self, and watched. Creery passed on to the house. 
Geoff knew whom he wanted to see. After a 
little, Creery c&me back, looking disappointed. 
When he was opposite the settee, he stopped a 
second, then whirled round, and came straight 
toward it. He sat down, drew out a note-book, 
wrote on one of the pages, tore it out, folded it, 
wrote on it again, placed it on the settee, arose, 
and left. 

Geoff looked down at the note. There it lay. 
He could read the direction, written in a bold, 
plain hand—“ Miss Floy Blake.” “ Just as 1 
thought,” muttered Geoff. “Wonder if this is 
their rendezvous and depositary of billet-doux. 
Nice arrangement!” 

Just then the gate clicked again. Creery had 
left a little to soon; for it was Floy, walking 
listlessly toward the house, her hat swinging in 
her hand, her eyes bent toward the ground. 

: She, too, turned to the settee. Reaching it, she 
flung herself absently upon it, while the faintest 
of little weary sighs floated up to Geoff. 

There she sat, looking very tired, one elbow 
resting on the arm of the settee, her cheek lying 
in her palm, gazing out toward the golden west 
Another sigh, and something that seemed to 
Geoff like a dew-drop, fell from her cheek to the 
grass below. She arose as if to go. Then, evi¬ 
dently fbr the first time, she saw the note. 

With a little start, she stooped and took it 
Her hand trembled perceptibly as she hastily 
opened and read it. Geoff saw the glowing color 
rise rapidly to her face. He heard a faint, happy 
exclamation; then she buried her face in her 
hands. Presently she looked up again, and rea^ 
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the note over; read and read, ever so long; then 
she pressed it to her lips, and after that rested 
her cheek upon it, looking again, with a glad 
glow in her eyes, toward the golden west. 

Geoff’s face was very white—almost stern. 
“Howshe loves him!” he'muttered between his 
teeth. 44 A saint, a god, is not worthy of such 
lore as that.” 

In the bitterness of his mood, he clenched his 
hand, and straightened himself up rigidly, there¬ 
by striking his hat against an overhanging limb. 
The next instant the hat had fallen at Floy’s feet, 
arousing her abruptly from her reveries. 

She sprang from the settee, and looked up into 
the tree, with a frightened expression in the 
hitherto dreamy eyes. But when she discovered 
Geoff, her face grew rosy again, and she cried, a 
little spasmodically, but with a wreath of smiles, 

‘ Oh, Geoff! Is it you ? How you frightened 
me!” 

Geoff looked conscience-smitten, but stammered 
out, with a forced laugh, 

“ I—er—I was waiting for you to leave. That 
is—er- Well, I may come down now ?” 

She nodded her head, and smiled. Geoff slid 
from the oak, and picked up his bat. 

Then there was an embarrassing silence. 

“ Let’s sit down,” at last broke out Geoff, des¬ 
perately. 

They sat down. 

There was another terribly embarrassing si¬ 
lence. 

Floy was still very rosy, and, seemingly, very 
well contented, though she did look as if she ex¬ 
pected Geoff to say something. But Geoff only 
pulled his mustache, and looked out of sorts. 
After awhile, he observed, 

“ You look very happy about something.” 

“ Do I ?” she said, archly, glancing at the note 
in her hand. 

44 Ah !” continued Geoff, following her glance. 
“I see you’ve found the missive.” 

44 Yes,” she replied, simply, with the most 
mysterious and sweetest of smiles. 

44 Don’t you intend to answer it?” 

44 If you will lend me your pencil,” looking up 


at him a little shyly, but with such an unfathom¬ 
able, tender light in her eyes. 

He handed her the pencil moodily. He watched 
her, moodily, while she bent over the paper and 
wrote. When she had finished, she tore off her 
reply from the body of the note, and handed the 
answer, with something inexplicable in her look 
and manner, to Geoff. 

“What?” exclaimed that astounded young 
man. 44 You want me to read it?” 

“Of course,” answered she, a little startled 
and surprised, herself. 

He took it, gritting his teeth. It was only two 
lines. 44 You have made me very happy, and I 
answer you, Yes, with all my soul.” 

Geoff swore silently, and handed it back to her. 

44 Creery is a lucky fellow,” he said. “Thanks 
for your confidence.” 

44 Sir I” cried Floy, rising, and trembling, and 
turning a little pale. 

44 Why, what in the world is the matter ?” cried 
Geoff, and he also rose, wholly at a loss to account 
for her altered manner. 

44 Oh! oh!” And bursting into tears, Floy 
covered her face with both hands, and walked 
rapidly toward the house. 

44 Floy! Floy, darling, wait!” cried Geoff, 
following, as the truth dawned suddenly on him. 
44 Can it be ? Oh, Floy, give me the note.” 

She fifing it to him, passionately. 

44 1 must leave to-morrow, Floy,” it said. 44 1 
have made an effort to see you this afternoon, 
but was disappointed. I may not see you again 
before I leave. And, Floy, I cannot go away 
without telling you how I love you. Floy, dar¬ 
ling, may I come back for you ? Leave your 
answer here, and I will find it early in the morn¬ 
ing, as I pass by. Forever yours, J. 

44 Oh, Floy, Floy, is it possible you meant 
me ?” springing toward her, and catching her in 
his arms. 

When they came to explanations, Geoff asked, 

44 But, Floy, why did you think I wrote the 
note? There is not a 4 J* in my name.” 

44 Oh, I was such an ignoramus! I thought you 
were named Jeff—Thomas Jefferson Mayner.” 


BLUE-BIRD. 

BY MRS. L. V. ROBIJfSON. 


Blcb-bxso, herald of Spring, 

Flash through the woodlands gray; 
Twitter, and whistle, and sing, 
Making the depths to ring, 

And re-echo thy wildest lay, 
Blue-bird. 


Poised on thy beautiful wing, 
Speeding afar on thy way; 
Pleasant the tidings ye bring, 

Of sunshine, and flowers, and Spring, 
To hearts in the shadows to-day, 
Blue bird. 
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THE DAYS OF SEVENTY-SIX. 


BT MBS. ill S. STEPHENS. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, by Mies Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

CONTINUED EEOM PAGE 70. , 


CHAPTER XX. 

The boy, Charles, had never been subjected to 
severe military rule, for, though a swift rider 
and full of courage, when on duty, there was some- 
bhiug in his youth that awoke a spirit of protec¬ 
tion in the brave hearts that surrounded him 
with almost tender care. Perhaps this feeling 
was intensified somewhat by the fact that this 
youth was an especial favorite with Sir Henry 
Clinton, with whom he was in some degree re¬ 
lated ; and even Lord Howe sometimes relaxed 
his stolid dignity, and petted the handsome 
youth, as the proudest men will sometimes take 
weaker and brighter beings into their loves be¬ 
cause of the sunshine they bring. 

Next to a girl-child, there is, perhaps, nothing : 
in humanity that appeals more closely to a brave 
heart than the dawn of manhood in a bright, 
ambitious, innocent boy, who, brave as a lion, 
but shy from inexperience, carries some of the 
attributes of girlhood into the rougher life in 
which sentiment and fancy are so often hardened 
into power or discontent. 

Charles, or Charley, as this lad was called 
among those who loved him best, though bright 
as a young eagle, and almost reckless in his in¬ 
experience, had a shy sweetness of disposition, 
combined with quick energy, that won for him a 
hold on the sympathies of his fellow-men, which 
the bravest officer in the army could never have 
won with his sword. Everywhere the boy was 
beloved and received with unconscious tender¬ 
ness, though he was wayward at times, and petu¬ 
lant os a girl with those who loved him best, and 
whom he loved most devotedly. 

After that fearful adventure, in the burning 
steeple, the lad become an object of general sym. 
pathy. The crowd that had seen him surge out 
from those flaming timbers, and leap, as it were, 
into a chaos of seething elements, threaded 
through and through by the coils of a single 
rope, became wild in their admiration of the he¬ 
roic act. They knew nothing of the mortal dread> 
the awful delirium of terror that forced him to 
the act, but made a hero of him at once, and 
among all the brilliant officers that lighted up the 
streets of New York with gold and scarlet, thiB 
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one lad was the most popular and the most 
sought after. 

But Charles cared nothing for this. In fact, 
the popularity which had been won only by a 
desperate effort to save his own life, sometimes 
made him laugh, and sometimes brought tears to 
his eyes—tears of self-pity for the crouching, 
helpless thing he had been till the voice through 
that trumpet aroused him to a mad effort for life. 
For weeks after this, no military duty whatever 
was demanded of the boy. The shock lie had re¬ 
ceived was too great for a sudden reaction, and, 
strange to say, the lad seemed to have changed 
in his very nature since then; a sadness, vague 
\ and unaocountable, even to himself, settled upon 
| him, and, instead of seeking excitement in the 
| gay scenes that followed the presence of a vic¬ 
torious army, he kept within doors, or wandered 
alone out into the open fields that spread, in all 
their rich greenness, over the island, above the 
square in which the City Ilall now stands. 

Beset by the depressed feelings that he could 
not himself account for, the lad wandered away 
from the city, and, finding himself on the wood- 
I ed banks of the East River, sat down where the 
entangled roots of a great oak tree formed a seat 
on the edge of a rock that sloped over the water, 
and, in a sad, dreamy way, watched the stream 
as it flowed with a monotonous, rushing sound, 
toward the harbor. 

The lad was young, far away from his own 
country, and a terrible feeling of home-sickness 
: lay upon him. 

In the heart of a city, made brilliant by con¬ 
quest, he felt quite alone. The amusements open 
to officers of tried valor and higher rank, were 
either distasteful, or beyond the reach of his 
waning ambition. Since he had entered the 
house of Mr. Kingsford, this feeling of unrest 
had been strong upon him. That day, as he sat 
with his great, brown eyes fixed on the flow of 
the water, they grew sad to mournfulness, and 
slowly filled with tears. 

So young, so full of life, what had come over 
the boy ? He was alone, and did not seem 
ashamed of his tears. Had the shock of that 
awful fire quite unmanned him? Or, more likely, 
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still, did the tenderness and passion in those 
eyes spring from the struggles of a young heart 
in its first impetuous love for some female, older 
than himself, who hod artfully or unconsciously 
startled the boy out of his tranquil youth, by 
kindness, perhaps caresses, that in perfect man¬ 
hood he might have prayed for in vain ? Had 
Rhoda Clyde ensnared that young heart with the 
bewilderments of her attentions? Or, had he 
turned, with aspiring love, to sweet Grace Kings¬ 
ton!, whose gentle nature had unconsciously 
aroused the first passion of his love ? 

Andre had asked himself these questions many 
a time, within the last fire days, and was, as we 
are, incapable of answering himself. 

Sometimes, the young man, whose experiences 
in society had been brilliant, would smile to him¬ 
self at the idea; but observation had taught him, 
as it has most of ub, that youth, in its first aspi¬ 
rations of love, looks upward and forward, pass¬ 
ing the half-blown buds of life to seize upon the 
red-leaved roses. Surely the boy was laboring 
under the depression of some* immature passion 
like this. But the object, was it Rhoda Clyde, 
or Grace Kingsford? 

Andre had watched the boy closely, but could 
not discover this secret for himself. Once or 
twice he had sought to win some token of jealousy 
by an appearance of warm interest in these young 
ladies, by which he might detect the object of 
preference; but even thero he was at fault. When 
he devoted himself to Rhoda, in that graceful, 
worldly way that challenges reciprocity, the boy 
would watch him with some anxiety at first, then 
turn away with a curl of the lip that had more 
of contempt than jealousy in it. 

Again, when the lad came suddenly into the 
drawing-room, one day, and found the Major 
leaning over Grace Kingsford, as if some unusual 
conversation had drawn forth the finer sympa¬ 
thies of his nature, he paused suddenly at the 
door, and such a look of mournful surprise came 
over his face that his young guardian was al¬ 
most assured that the sweeter and calmer loveli¬ 
ness of that gentle girl had enkindled a first 
passion in that young heart, a passion that his 
very youth made hopeless. 

From this might have sprung the depression of 
sadness that had fallen on the boy since his en¬ 
trance into that family. Andre did not wonder 
at this when he found time to search his own 
feelings regarding these two young ladies. Rhoda 
inspired him with warm admiration; for even 
to him her art was so blended with an appearance 
of frank audacity, that he failed to detect it as a 
fault; but, with all her grace of acting, and pre¬ 
tence at feeling, she failed to awake in him any 


sentiment deeper than such careless gallantry as 
a piquant and successful woman is sure to elicit 
from a man of his ardent temperament. But 
with Miss Kingsford the case was far different. 
She brought forth all that was refined and gra¬ 
cious in his character. For her he had a tender 
reverence, a sweet, trustfhl companionship, as 
far removed from the passion of love as his admi¬ 
ration of Rhoda was from perfect respect. With 
these feelings it seemed impossible to him that 
any one so young and heart-free as Charles Ray¬ 
mond surely was only a few weeks before, should 
turn one thought toward Mr. Kingsford’s protege, 
when his daughter was near. Still, he was a 
man of the world, and knew with what bewilder¬ 
ing fascinations a creature like that might en¬ 
trance an inexperienced boy. 

One thing was certain, Charles was unhappy, 
and a spirit of gloom settled upon him more hea¬ 
vily every day. 

This spirit was upon him now, as he sat alone 
on that high bank, watching the waters flow, and 
the sails flutter up and down the broad stream 
like dusky or white-winged birds sporting in 
the waves. 

Among this light craft he saw a sloop; one of 
those small coasters that plied irregularly on the 
Sound, coming down from Hell-Gate with what 
seemed to him reckless speed. Hugging the 
shore close, she slackened sail, when a few fur¬ 
longs above the oak-tree where he sat, and di¬ 
rectly threw out his anchor. 

Then throe men come over her side, and en¬ 
tered a small boat. One of these men reeled a 
little on his feet as he stepped into the boat, and, 
looking more closely, Charles saw that his hands 
were knotted behind his back by a red silk hand¬ 
kerchief, twisted like a rope. 

The boat put off, rowed by two men in tho 
uniform of British soldiers, and came swiftly 
down stream, in the shadow of the bank. 

Charles started up and looked keenly after the 
boat, for there was something in the face of the 
bound man that took away his breath. Pale as 
marble, but full of heroic life, it was turned upon 
him neither in reproach or appeal, but as if the 
luminous blue eyes were looking far off at some¬ 
thing no other person could ever see. The boat¬ 
men, catching sight of-a scarlet uniform against 
the green of the oaks, saluted as they came up, 
and allowed their oars to drag a little as the 
youth let himself down the bank, and threw up 
his hand as a signal for them to stop. 

“ Bound for the city?” he questioned. 

“ Bound for head-quarters,” was the answer. 

“ Draw up. I have had a long walk, and you 


shall give me a lift.” 
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The men hesitated, and looked at the young 
man sitting in the bow of the boat. 

“ It may be dangerous, your honor. We have 
this rebel in hand. He might hop ashore.” 

That moment the eyes of the prisoner and the 
youth met, and Charles called out, 

4 ‘ I pledge my word for him. Draw up, I say 1” 

The men obeyed. Charles leaped into the boat, 
and sat down in the stern, breathing hard. 

“ A rebel 1” he said, as the boat was pushed 
into the stream again. 4i ‘ How do you know that?” 

“ I told them,” said the young man, gravely. 

“ A man who has fought with Washington does 
not deny the glory of it.” 

The prisoner was in a plain homespun dress, 
but his language was pure, his manners cour¬ 
teous. 

“An officer?” questioned Charles, lifting his 
hat. 

“ A captain in-” 

Before the prisoner oould finish his reply, one 
of the soldiers broke in, 

“ Lord love your honor, he is a spy !” 

“A spy 1” 

The lad turned pale as these words fell from 
his lips. 

“ A spy ? No, no. That cannot be.” 

The prisoner bent his head, but a cloud came 
into his eyes. 

“ We found him at Huntington Bay. He mis¬ 
took our boat for his own, and hailed us. But 
for that, Washington would have been wiser to¬ 
day than he was yesterday. The young fellow I 
has a keen eye, and made good use of his time. 
Once in the hands of Lord Howe, and he will 
find his chance for that sort of work short 
enough.” 

Charles did not answer this rough speech, but 
his eyes were turned, with a look of struggling 
sympathy, on the prisoner, who was scarcely 
more than a boy himself, though a rough mili¬ 
tary experience had tanned his face, and given 
hiin an appearance of manhood. 

“ There must be some excuse. Tell me what 
it is. I may be able to help you,” he said, in a 
trembling voice. “ A spy ? That is too dread¬ 
ful 1 The penalty-” 

“ Is death,” answered the prisoner, and, for 
the first time, a pale smile trembled across his 
lips. “ A felon’8 death 1 There lies all the bit¬ 
terness. But even that would be nothing, if the 
object for which I must suffer had been accom¬ 
plished.” 

The young man spoke with deep feeling, and 
for the first time his firm lips quivered. 

“ You are mad, to say so much here,” said 
Charles, now painfully interested. “ Such words 


close all chances of escape. They paralyze your 
friends.” 

“You are kind. I thank you. Very kind. 
But caution would be of no avail. Besides, I 
have hesitated at nothing to save my country, 
but will not even equivocate to save myself. A 
soldier’s life is always in peril; but I did not 
know till now how poor the man is who has but 
one to give.” 

“Brave man I Brave man I” said Charles; 
and, spite of himself, tears nuhed into his eyes. 
“ And for such devotion we kill each other.” 

“ Men who seek liberty must be, at any time, 
ready to die,” said the prisoner, gently. 

Charles turned away his head; his chest 
heaved. He was ashamed of the tears that 
filled his eyes. 

“ I did not hope that any one would grieve for 
me until they hear of my death, at home,” said 
the young man, in a broken voice. 

“ So young I So brave 1 Ready to die, yet 
thinking of his home, and those who will suffer 
there,” thought Charles, bowing his head in 
painful thought. “ Is there no way to save this 
man ? Has war no relenting ?’ ' 

The prisoner read these thoughts in the lad’s 
free, dearly, as if they had been reflected in 
water, and they filled him with gratitude. 

“ There will be some one to feel for me,” was 
his thought. “ Perhaps this youth will tell them 
that I died fearlessly, and with the truth on my 
lips.” 

The boat struck against some timber-work with 
a jar. One of the men grappled it to the wharf. 

“ Here we are,” he said, “ close by head-quar¬ 
ters. Come along, my man.” 

The two men walked with the prisoner, each 
holding him by the arm. Young Raymond fol¬ 
lowed, more troubled and pale than the young 
man himself; followed, because his strong sym¬ 
pathies would have it so, into the very presence 
of Lord Howe, a heavy, broad, stolid man, who, 
finding himself close upon the dinner-hour, found 
even the brief examination, that involved a brave 
man’s life, burdensome. 

“ Your name, sir?” he demanded, with an air 
of hurried impatience, as the prisoner stood be¬ 
fore him, pale, erect, manly. “ Your name and 
position ?” 

“Nathan Hale. A captain in Washington’s 
army,” was the calm reply. 

“ What were you doing when these soldiers 
! took you prisoner?” 

“Seeking for the* boat which was to take me 
| back to Gen. Washington’s camp, with such in¬ 
formation as I had gathered after a sojourn 
; among your troops on Long Island.” 
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“ That is, you confess to being a spy ?” 

11 1 confess to an attempt to learn, by the best 
means in my power, your purposes of defence 
and attack.” 

Lord Howe turned to the two soldiers. 

“Have you searched him. Are any papers 
found ?” 

One of the men laid two or three loose papers 
upon the table. Lord Howe leaned back in his 
great leathern easy-chair, and read them as if 
performing a task. As he was reading, the clock 
in a neghboring steeple struck the hour. Then 
he folded up the papera, tossed them on the 
table, and turned to a group of officers that stood 
behind his chair. 

44 Hare patience one minute, gentlemen. We 
need not keep our dinners waiting. To-morrow, 
any time before ten o'clock, you will hang this 
young man at some place that is most convenient. 
He has confessed. There is no need of a further 
trial. Now, gentlemen, you are at liberty.” 

Lord Howe, in whose heavy and stolid body 
the blood of kings was said to circulate, arose 
from his chair, took his hat from the table, and 
went out to the carriage that was waiting for 
him. 

44 My lord, my lord I” cried young Raymond, 
following the nobleman in rash haste, his cheeks 
a U aglow, his splendid eyes on fire, 44 this is not 
a trial I You cannot mean it to end in death 1 
Oh, think, think 1 He has a mother—sisters, 
no doubt; some one else that may love him 
dearly.” 

Lord Howe wheeled about and looked at the 
lad in dull amazement. But when he saw the 
boy, so earnest, so recklessly passionate, wring¬ 
ing his hands in an agony of petition, the look 
softened into a gleam of amusement. 

44 What! You, Charley ?” he said. 44 1 might 
hare guessed it. There is no accounting for the 
audacity of youth. Only you must not carry it 
too far.” 

••My lord, my lord, I know how daring, how j 
inexcusable it is; but you will have mercy on; 
this young man. He loves his country so.” 

Lord Howe groaned heavily. 

44 Hare a care, my lad, and remember that 
mercy to traitors is treason to the king.” 

Raymond, turned pale, hut not from lack of 
courage. When it was to save a human being, 
this stripling possessed the. bravery of a hero 
with the eloquence of a passion^toseed woman. 
This man is no common traitor, my lord.” < 
44 No. He is worse than that—a spy.” 

44 Still, still; you, who ever forgive so much 
to my youth, who refrain from punishing me 
because of it, when I dare to throw myself in 


your path, will have mercy on him. Look, look I 
He is scarcely more than a boy; rash, like me. 
Forgive him, forgive him 1” 

44 There is but one thing a commander gives to 
spies—death!” 

44 No, no, not death, my lord—imprisonment. 
The Jersey hulks. The old Sugar-house; some 
lingering, nay, terrible punishment, but not 
death. See, how full of life he is—how grandly 
ho bears himself—how ready he is to die 1” 

44 So much the better. We take no pleasure 
in executing cowards.” 

44 But you will not-” 

44 Stand back, Raymond. There is not an offi¬ 
cer in the army who would have dared to stop 
my progress as you have done, nor one who will 
question the justice of this young man’s sen¬ 
tence. It is finaL Pass on, gentlemen 1” 

Lord Howe had become animated and stem, 
now. With a decisive wave of his hand, he 
passed on, astonished at his own forbearance, 
and, leaving the audacious petitioner standing 
| alone, with sobs struggling in his throat, and 
j tears in his eyes. 

44 1 can do nothing 1 I can do nothing,” he 
; said, going up to Hale, who stood between his 
two captors, while a man at the table made out 
some form of committal. 

Tears stood in the young captain’s eyes, when 
he turned to answer this wild plaint. Such tears 
as gratitude wrings from the bravest heart while 
wrong and danger turn it to marble; for true 
heroism always has an underlying of tenderness 
in it, as the brightest springs steal from beneath 
hard rooks. The young man was ready to die, 
but not the less was his soul touched by the 
generous heroism of this impulsive boy. 

44 You have done much,” he said, with a sad 
smile; 44 for even here it is something to know 
that I have one friend.” 

44 But so helplesB, so very helpless 1” cried 
Raymond, when a voice from the table cut 
through his speech with stem monotony. 

44 Here, sergeant, are your orders. Find some 
safe place for the prisoner to-night, and see that 
his dungeon is well guarded after that.” 

The man touched his cap, took the paper, and 
hurried his charge away. 

Raymond watched the mournful group as it 
went up Broadway, and was lost to sight among 
the ruins of the fire. Then he went drearily to 
Mr. Kingtford’s house, and shut himself up, sick 
at heart. 


Before it was light, in the morning, he arose 
from a sleepless pillow, fbr it had seemed all the 
time as if each moment might point out some 
way of helping the young American; but time 
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passed only to confirm his utter helplessness, and 
deepen his compassion. He was ready dressed, 
having only thrown himself on the bed to pon¬ 
der, almost despairingly, over the means by 
which the compassion that filled his heart until 
it became a misery, might find relief in action. 
With heavy eyes, and a heavier heart, the boy 
hastily bathed his face, and brushed out the soft, 
brown hair that curled around the black ribbon 
that tied it down his back, but forgot the usual 
powder in his generous haste. 

* 4 I may not save him, but in his prison a 
friendly face may be welcome. Besides, who can 
tell, if I could only get access to Sir Henry. He 
never refuses me anything; and when he pleads, 
even Lord Howe must listen. Ten o’clock. Ah, 
a great deal may be done before ten o’clock.” 

A faint shudder came over the boy as he said 
this. Even with older hearts it is terrible to 
know the hour and the minute on which a fellow- 
creature must die, without the mercy of conjec¬ 
ture with him to whom death was strange, ex¬ 
cept in the swift, strife of a battle-field, the sen¬ 
sation was awful. 

The morning was raw and cold when Charles 
went into the street. White frost lay on the 
grass, and the trees had taken richer red and 
brighter gold during the night, filling the air 
with that subtle sense of decay which makes an 
American autumn so beautiful, yet so sad. 
Charles did not know where to find the unfortu¬ 
nate man he sought, but, after questioning the 
sentinels still on guard, found his way up to the 
public square in which the City Hall now stands. 

Back of the Bquare, between Chambers street 
and the tangles of a deep swamp, over which the 
Tombs, that gloomiest of prisons, has frowned 
for many an unwholesome year, stood a large, 
wooden dwelling-house, in which troops were 
quartered, and back of that a low, stone green¬ 
house, roofed in with dingy glass, and well stored 
with plants. 1 

In this place Nathan Hale had been kept all 
night under strict guard, knowing well that the 
dawn of another, day must be the last he would 
ever see on earth. 

It was a sad, lonely place, more sad, even, than 
a prison could have been. The only sound that 
reached him was the dim, fhr-off gurgle of a 
brook which drained the black waters of the 
swamp, now and then broken by the hoarse 
croak of a frog, or the pathetic cry of a whip- 
po-wil, that seemed to lament a fate mournful 
as his own. 

Above him, through the thick, dim glass, a 
host of stars threw weird, black shadows around 
his feet, from the dark-leaved plants that rose, { 


in motionless thickets, against the rude walls. 
No arrangements for rest or sleep had been made 
for the prisoner. He had tasted no food that 
day, and the faintness of hunger was upon him 
without its desire. Up and down, through the 
narrow stone path, left between those silent 
plants he walked, thinking, oh, how tenderly, 
of the old farm-house in Connecticut, where all 
that he loved best on earth was sleeping; think¬ 
ing, also, of one who had worshiped him from 
childhood, the fair girl whose soul would be 
widowed the next day. 

No seat, no bed! Nothing but those weird 
Bhadows to wander through. No light but the 
gold of the 8tars broken on the glass overhead. 
The stillness was awful: the cry of that lone 
night-bird was maddening. To him it seemed 
perched on the cross-beams of a gallows, calling 
him mournfully. 

Gleams of light sometimes fell upon the young 
hero’s face, revealing it very pale; but his eyes 
were luminous, and his head uplifted itself 
bravely among the shadows. Sometimes his bo¬ 
som heaved, and a moan broke from his lips. 
Once he spoke, with a passionate outbreak, that 
made the sentinels on guard pause in their eter¬ 
nal tread around the building. 

•« Oh, that I had stood one minute in the pre¬ 
sence of my commander ! A few words would 
have told him all that I have gathered, and for 
each word I would gladly have given a life. But 
now, now, the good I might have done perishes 
with me. Ah, the bitterness of death lies in 
that!” 

Thus, sometimes speaking to himself, some¬ 
times pausing, in solemn thought, Nathan Hale 
passed that awftil night. When the day broke, 
he knocked gently on the door of the green¬ 
house. 

This summons was answered, gruffly, from the 
other side. 

“Well, what’s wanting?” 

41 It is daylight, now. Could I see a clergy¬ 
man ?” 

Hale’s voice was calm—even gentle. He was 
not afraid to die, but the braver a man is, the 
more humbly does he approach his God. There 
was no audacity in this young man’s courage. 
In him it was a grand principle, by no means an 
excitement. • 

44 Could you seie a clergyman ? Why, there is 
not a chaplain out of his bed at this hour. Be¬ 
sides, who is to call one ? Neither J, nor my 
comrades. That would be a famous chance for 
cutting your sfibk. No, no; ask for something 
reasonable, my man.” 

i Hale drew back from the door, seated himself 
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on the box from which an orange-tree was grow- J Hale could not speak, but reached forth his 
ing and covered his face with both hands. He j and. 

was thinking of his home, and the prayers that j “You were asking for something? That wretch 
night and morning had oonsecrated it ever since | outside was refusing it. Can I help you?” fal- 

bis rememberance; of his mother, his- j tered the youth. 

Here his heart seemed to break. Great tears j “ I have so little time. A line to my parents, 
forced themselves through his fingers, and his 1 to another who is very dear to me, w ould hurt 
whole frame trembled with anguish, not for him- j no one,” answered Hale, with pathetic gentle- 


self, not that he must suffer an ignominious ness. 

death , but from compassion for the grief that “ Raymond went to the door, and dashed his 
must fall upon those he loved best on earth. hand against it. 

As for the manner of bis death, the young “ Bring pen, ink, and paper, this instant! 

man gave little thought. He was about to die Orders ! Who cares for your orders ? I say he 

for his country, how, or where scarcely troubled shall have them. Go!” 

him; but his heart was full of the old home, The sentinel went away, muttering harshly, 
and welled over with intense pity for its in- He had not far to go, and soon came back, bear- 
mates. ing a great black ink-stand, a well-UBed quill, 

Nathan Hale thought next of his soul, of that pen, and some sheets of soiled paper, 
after life upon whose verge he was treading Raymond took them from his hand, looking 
bravely, but with such solemn reverence as gives keenly around for something to write on. 
boldness to courage. “ Neither bench or stool.” 

Again he knocked st the green-house door. “ And no time for waiting,” said the soldier, 

“ Well, my man, what is it ? Getting restless, looking at the glass roof, on which the morning 
bey?” said the sentinel. sun was darting gleams of gold. 

“ A Bible. Will no one give me a Bible? . I ; Raymond seized the orange-tree by its strong 
could read it now.” : stem, and made an effort to tear it up, but 

“ A Bible? As if his majesty’s soldiers went paused, breathless, with his foot on the large 

on duty with Testaments in their pockets! No, green box on which it was rooted. 

no, young man, we haven't got such a thing “I—I tremble! I have no power!” he said, 

tmong us.” piteously. “ Here, you jailor. Too much feel- 

“ What is this ! What are you reftising to this ing will never take away your burly strength. Pull 
poor gentleman?” questioned a voice at the sen- up the tree; turn the box over. Now, my friend, 
tiners elbow. my poor, dear friend, write to those dear ones. 

*■ Why, pen, ink, and paper; that was the first God help them ! God forgive us !” 
thing ho wanted after we got him here. As if Hale took the pen eagerly, and knelt down by 
we carried such things in our knapsacks.” the box, steadying his hand a little before he be- 

“ Open the door. I would speak with him.” gan to write. 

The sentinel hesitated, but opened the door at “ There was something else that you refused,” 
ist, with evident reluctance, and Raymond went questioned Raymond, m a low voice, of the sen- 
nto Hale's prison, lighting up the sombre green tinel. “ Oh, I remember—a Bible.” 
vith the scarlet of his dress, but with a counts- “ And the chaplain.” 

imnce sadly pale and troubled. One glance at the kneeling prisoner, another 

“I have done my best; but, God help us, they at the sun, and Raymond left the green-house, 
rill not listen.” Passing swiftly along the outskirts of the City 

“You have been more than kind,” answered Park, he paused abruptly, for directly in his 
(ale, with a faint, sweet smile. “ Still, I am path stood a rude frame-work of timber; nothing 
orry that you have solicited mercy forme.” more than a stout post and cross-beam, to which 
“Sorry? I would have knelt to them, bat it a man was attaching something, that brought a 
as of no use. I can do you no good,” an- cry of dismay from the paTiid lips of the boy. 
trered the youth, with a gesture of passionate Then he turned and passed on. He had half a 
rief. mile to walk, and every moment seemed an eter- 

“ You have done me good — so mash, so much, nity to him then. 

our sympathy, your kindness, God bless you Back to Mr. Kingsford's house the lad ran, 
ir itp* reached his own room, seized his pocket-Bible, 

Raymond dashed a hand across his eyes. that lay on his table, and rushed into the street 

Tears are not for a soldier,” he said; “but again, 
could cry like a girl.” A man was loitering in front of a mansion, 
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somewhat above the Bowling’Green, enjoying the j 
crisp morning air. He saw the lad coming ea¬ 
gerly toward him, and moved leisurely toward 
the gate, wondering at the wild appeal in that 
young face. 

“Come with me! There is one up yonder 
who is in need of help, such only as a man of 
God can give. Quickly, quickly, or it will be 
too late 1” 

The chaplain asked no questions. The wild 
eyes and pallid face, turned so beseechingly to 
his, were enough. 

“ Which way ?” he said. 

“Up yonder. This side of the swamp-land 
there is a gallows built, and a brave man wait¬ 
ing. Come I” 

On they went in breathless silence, the boy 
grasping his Bible in one hand, the chaplain 
pale, awe-struck, but calmer than his young 
companion. 

As they approached the Park, a crowd was col¬ 
lecting there, closing around one spot, like bees 
driven out from a hive. Under the rich gor¬ 
geousness of the maples, this black mass looked 
ominous, it grew and swelled so fearftxlly. 

“This way,” said Raymond, piercing the out¬ 
skirts of the crowd. “ His prison is-” 

The lad broke off, gasping for breath; for the 
crowd broke, leaving way for a cart on two heavy 
wheels, which was drawn slowly toward the gal¬ 
lows, revealed in all its gloomy details by this 
sudden movement of the people. 

Behind this cart, walking erect, with his face 
uplifted, and his step firm, Nathan Hale walked 
between his guards. 

Raymond held up the Bible, and would have 
cried out, but his tongue refused all utterance; 
his white lips refused to stir. He saw the cart 
rumble up beneath the gallows, wheel clumsily 
around, until the horse faced the orowd. He 
saw Hale stop into the cart, plant himself firmly 
there, and turn his grand face on the crowd. A 
smile was on his lips, the fire of a noble exaltation 
enkindled his features with more than a martyr’s 
enthusiasm. His voice rang out upon the bright 
morning air, clear as a clarion tone. 

“ Only this do I regret, that I have but one life 
to give for my country.” 

Raymond felt these words in every pulse of 
his heart, but he saw nothing more. Both hands 
were pressed to his face; the crowd around him 
turned into a chaos of darkness. 

That day, while Charles Raymond sat in the 
darkness of his room, haunted by that solemn 
reality, that had all the vague horrors of a dream 
to him, the English chaplain found his way to 
the green-house in which Nathan Hale spent the 


last hours of his life. There he found the up¬ 
rooted orange-tree shedding its white blossoms 
on the earth, some scraps of torn paper, and the 
box on which a pen was lying, but no human 
creature. The sentinels had abandoned their 
posts, for there was nothing left to guard. 

By-and-by, os the chaplain waited, a man 
came that way, saw the prostrate tree, and taking 
it up, replaced it in the box, packing the earth 
tenderly around its roots, then trampling the 
pen and fragments of paper down with his feet, he 
was preparing to go out, when the chaplain spoke. 

“ The man who died left some letters to be 
sent to his friends. Where can I find them ?” 

“ There I” answered the gardener, pointing to 
the trampled papers. 1 ‘ The soldier tore them up. 
What else could a Yankee spy expect?” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“ Did I ever love Arnold so?” 

As Cleopatra questioned her attendant cen¬ 
turies ago, regarding her hero lovers, Rhoda Clyd 2 
uttered this passionate interrogation. 

“ Did I ever love Arnold so?” 

Her burning cheeks, the smouldering fire in 
her eyes, the long-drawn sigh that followed her 
speech, were answer enough. Yes, just so had 
she loved Arnold, and to the end of her life 
would love any man, with selfish passion and in¬ 
tense egotism - r with increased thirst for the in¬ 
toxication of vanity which often answers for the 
ambition of such women, but not with her. 

“ Ah, if I did—if 1 did, it is pleasant for to 
hate him now. To love one man, and hate an¬ 
other, gives to me a double draught of passion, 
as bitter drinks lend us a keener appetite for 

dainties. Besides, I never loved him as—as- 

Ah, it is his knock !” 


Rhoda Clyde was in the drawing-room, wait¬ 
ing, with all her native impatience, for the sig¬ 
nal that made the heart leap in her bosom now. 
Glancing into a minor that hung over the man¬ 
tel-piece, in a carved and gilded frame, which 
took in her lithe figure to the waist, she hastily 
pushed back a stray curl, re-arranged a knot of 
scarlet ribbon in her hair, and feeling that the 
very impatience of love had given a wonderful 
glow of beauty tp her face, went softly to the 
door, and looked through, fearful that Mtyoi 
Andre might pass by and not see her. 

It was not Major Andre, but a countryman, 
who carried a basket of fruit on his arm. When 
Rhoda looked out, this man was speaking to 
Nelse, and something in his voice struck her as 
more refined than his ooaroe garments and appa¬ 
rent occupation warranted. 
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“What is it, Nelse?” she questioned, step¬ 
ping into the hall, and looking earnestly at the 
man. 

Nelse did not reply at first, but leaning over 
the under-leaf of the door, seemed disposed to go 
into an examination of the case himself. 

“Yes,” he said. “ Dis am marse Kingsford’s 
boose; but wegitable men, and sich, alers go 
round ter de kitchen-door.” 

Nelse placed some emphasis on this peculiar 
w»y of pronouncing vegetables, as it was an ac¬ 
complishment he had picked up in New York, 
and belonged, as he proudly reflected, to “ dem 
ole fust family Knickenbockers, dat was a tryin’ 
ter ekerlixe demselves wid de grandee gemmen 
of Philerdelpher.” 

Rhoda examined the strange man's face keenly 
while Nelse was speaking, and thought that 
she discovered the faint flicker of a smile pass 
oxer it 

“ If there is a back-way, I did not know of it,” 
he said. “Besides, I was told to give this bas¬ 
ket into the young lady’s own hands, and couldn’t 
expect to find her in the kitchen.” 

“ In dat respect, you am sensible. But which 
ob de young ladies ob dis family does yer want 
ter give up dem pears ter—bein' two—which?” 

“It was Miss Kingsford I was to ask for.” 

“ Jes so. Ob course, yer don’t ’speot her ter 
come down and lug dat ar basket up stairs wid 
her own hands!” 

“ It—it is very small, and half-full of flowers. 
No weight worth speaking of,” said the man, 
rather anxiously. “ Besides, I was told by the 
gentleman to give it to no one else.” 

“ The gemman ? What gemman ?” 

“ An officer, I took him to be, who came down 
to the boat, and picked out the best fruit we 
had.” 

Nelse broke into a mellow laugh. 

“An officer! I kin guess who it am. Dat 
Major Andre ! Bet a cookey it am him. Great 
feller for de fair sect. But am yer sartin it 
wasn’t for Miss Rhoder?” 

“ No, no 1 I am sure it was for Miss Kings¬ 
ford.” 

“ Well, hist it ober de door, and I’U take it up 
to her wid my own hands.” 

“Certainly.” 

“No mistake, now.” 

“ But I would rather see the lady. Perhaps 
she wouldn’t mind coming to the door a minute. 
The gentleman was so particular.” 

“ Knickenbocker ladies kin demean demselves 
ef dey want ter; but dat ain’t Philadelpher 
style. Jes hand ober dem pears, an’ I’ll deliber 
’em safe an' sure.” 

Vol. LXX.—10 


The man, with evident reluctance, handed the 
basket over the closed leaf of the door, and 
turned away. He had seen the flutter of a lady’s 
garments within the drawing-room, and, pausing 
on the door-step, strove to gain a view of her 
face; but Rhoda shrank back, and lie went away, 
looking wistfully at the house as he passed down 
the street. 

When Nelse passed up the hall, carrying the 
basket of fruit in his hand, Rhoda interrupted 
him. 

“ How beautiful I” she said. “ How ripe and 
rich they smell!” 

“ Dey am ripe, an’ awfhl scarce crooked-neck 
bell-pears, ebery one of’em. Won’t de young 
miss jump at 'em ?” 

Rhoda had reached forth her hand, as if to 
take the basket, but Nelse held it aloof. 

“ Mustn’t touoh ’em!” he said. 

“ Just for a moment, Nelse,” said the girl, 
laughing. “ Miss Grace will never miss a good, 
full breath of the perfume. I’ll promise not to 
eat one.” 

“ Jis take a sniff, if dat is all you want,” said 
Nelse. % 

“ That is all Nelse. It is so long since I have 
seen a basket of fresh fruit like that. It seems 
a pity to break it up. There, now, let me take 
it a minute, while you bring me a glass of water.” 

Nelse gave up the basket. Quick as lightning, 
Rhoda darted into the drawing-room, and sat 
down with the pretty, painted thing in her lap, 
into which she tumbled half the pears, searching 
among the flowers in which they were packed 
with eager haste. She found a scrap of paper 
twisted into the smallest possible compass. Her 
fingers trembled as she untwisted it, and ker 
eyes blazed as she read. 

Nelse was coming back. In the twinkling of 
an eye she had folded the paper, replaced it 
among the flowers, heaped the fruit upon it, and 
stepped forward to meet the old servant. 

“ Here, take them at once! They tempt one 
so. I absolutely feel wicked enough to steal 
one,” she said, taking the glass of water Nelse 
held toward her, and giving up the basket with a 
pretty gesture of regret. “ They are delicious!” 

Grace Kingsford was in her mother’s room 
when this basket was brought to her. There, 
also, the lad, Raymond, had come, in the after¬ 
noon ; for the awful scene he had witnessed that 
morning made continuous solitude unbearable 
His sympathies had been so completely aroused, 
his nerves so shaken, that he sought the society 
of these gentle ladies as an absolute refuge. 
Nothing could have tempted him to speak of the 
thoughts that still haunted him, but their im- 
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press was on his pale face, and his heavy eyes 
were full of anguish. 

When Mrs. Kingsford saw the pears, she 
reached out her hand with a cry of delight; for, 
in the neighborhood of armies, no tree was per¬ 
mitted to ripen its fruit; and beyond the abso¬ 
lute track of war few ventured to bring it to 
market. 

“ Pears,” she said, with the quick longing of 
a convalescent. “ Oh, where can they have come 
from ?” 

Grace took the basket, and her face brighten¬ 
ed when she saw such eager longing in her mo¬ 
ther’s eyes. 

44 For me?” questioned the lady, looking at 
Nelse as Grace knelt before her, and held up the 
basket. 

44 No' matter who they are for. Choose the 
ripest and the best, to begin with,” said Grace, 
testing the golden sides of the fruit with her fin¬ 
gers. “ Take this, it is perfect. The very per¬ 
fume is a temptation.” 

Mrs. Kingsford took the pear eagerly, and 
buried her teeth in its golden side. 

Grace watched her with sparkling eyes, then 
carried her basket tfl Raymond, who took one of 
the pears languidly, but did not eat it. 

“Ah, you did not search for the best,” said 
Grace, observing this. “ Let me choose a finer 
one.” 

Sitting down, the girl poured the fruit into 
her lap, and began mellowing it with her fingers, 
as she had tested the others. 

“ There is a delicious one, just ripe enough,” 
she said. “ Eat this, and keep the other till to¬ 
morrow.” 

Raymond accepted that also, but indifferently. 
He had no heart for self-indulgence of any kind, 
just then. 

As Grace put the pears back, her eyes fell 
upon the twisted paper that lay among the flow¬ 
ers which had bedded them. Quick alarm drove 
the smile from her lips, and she held the paper 
a moment as if fearful of reading it. Then, 
thinking herself unobserved, or, perhaps, too 
much agitated for caution, she unfolded the pa¬ 
per, and glanced over it. 

Raymond was looking at her with his sad, 
heavy eyes, still laden with trouble. He saw the 
smile die from her face, and all the delicate color 
on her lips and cheek go with it. He also saw 
that her hand shook as it closed over the scrap 
of paper, and that she cast a hurried glance at 
her mother, as if some grave doubt checked her 
speech. 

Raymond saw all this, and wondered at it. 
What secret could that scrap of paper contain ? 


Why did that sweet face turn so deadly white ? 
Perhaps he was in the way; the girl might wish 
to speak with her mother alone. 

Raymond arose, and went out. He had no 
heart for solitude, and descended to the drawing¬ 
room, where Rhoda Clyde was walking to and 
fro with her usual movement of unrest, when 
some project was forming in her mind. She 
turned upon him suddenly. 

“ Why, what ails you ? I never saw a face so 
woe-begone,” she said, smiling upon him. “What 
has come over you, since morning?” 

Raymond had no dread of arousing pitiful 
sympathy in the heart of that strange girl, and 
spoke out the painful thoughts that possessed 
him. 

44 This morning I saw a brave man put to 
death,” he said, with a shudder. 

“ A brave man ? Surely you do not mean the 
Yankee spy, whom our soldiers hung this morn¬ 
ing,” she said, with a curl of scorn on her red 
lips. 

44 Yes, I mean that man,” answered the lad. 
“ It was a cruel death. They gave him no merey. 
Still he was an educated gentleman.” 

44 An educated gentleman, and caught as a 
spy I Such things may exist in the rebel army. 
They do, I am aware of that. Indeed. I should 
not advise your people to take down the gallows. 

• There may be another gentleman ready for it 
I within the next twenty-four hours.” 

A cruel smile curled the girl’s lips as she said 
; this, which made the blood run cold in Charley 
| Raymond’s veins. Spite of himself, he connected 
I these words with the paper he had seen in Miss 
: Kingsford’s hands. 

| “ You would hardly exult over the thought, 

| had you witnessed the scene this morning,” he 
said. “ Even you would have turned from it, 
faint with sympathy.” 

“ Sympathy with a spy? Never!” 

“Well, as this poor gentleman is beyond our 
reach, and no other is in danger, we will not 
talk about it.” 

“No other in danger? But no matter—of 
course not. Disguises are so perfect in these 
days. Only this; when Major Andre comes in, 
tell him that I have something to say that will 
interest him.” 

44 Major Andre,” repeated the lad, and his 
pale face kindled up, “Ah, yes; I will tell 
him.” 

“ You seem displeased!” 

“ No, no. I will give your message.” 

Rhoda looked after the lad, as he left the 
room, and shook her head. 

44 1 do not understand tine fellow. Do what I 
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will, he keeps me at arm's-length. Surely, I 
must have lost some power when a boy like that 
persists in disliking me. But this other thing; 

I must have no confidants. Mr. Kingsford must 
only know that I have swept this man from his 
path when I need his influence most. No, no. 
It must be my act, and mine must be the re¬ 
ward." 

Half an hour after this interview in the parlor, 
Raymond met Nelse in the hall, with a letter in 
his hand. 

“ Mane Raymond," he said, eyeing the di¬ 
rection with his head on one side, as if he un¬ 
derstood every word of it. “ Philerdelpher writin’ 
Ise used ter, but dese York crow-tracks beats me. 
Jest see if you can make de 'scription out." 

Raymond took the letter, and recognized Miss 
Clyde'8 hand-writing. 

4l ‘ Adjutant-General. Head-quarters," he read, 
with astonishment. 11 No name—only that." 

“ Where am dat Head-quarters street?" ques¬ 
tioned Nelse. “ Ise got to go thar right away." 

“ I am going in that direction, and will de¬ 
liver it for you," said Raymond, suddenly, as if 
some new thought had struck him. 

“ But Miss Rhoda interdicted me ter give dis I 
'dentical paper with my own hands." ! 

“ Exactly. I will do it for you." 

Raymond took the letter without further parley, 
and left the house. 

Nelse stood a moment combing out the Bilver- 
gray wool on his temples with one hand, puzzled 
by this sudden movement. 

“ Well, it don't make no sort ob difference 
which ob us duz it, so long os it’s done. So dis 
darkey '11 just keep a close lip, and say nuffin' 
'bout der way dat letter 's been kidnappered. 
Dar goes der bell!" 

Raymond was quick-witted, and, just now, 
beset with vague apprehensions. The unguarded 
words of Rhoda Clyde, the scrap of paper that 
had so suddenly quenched the blood in Grace 
Ringsford’s face, the strange man who hod 
brought the fruit, and, above all, that letter in 
his hand, directed to an Adjutant-general, by 
his title alone, the writer being, no doubt, igno¬ 
rant of his name, all warned him of some mys¬ 
terious complication that seemed to threaten Grace 
Kingsford, or some person that must be dear to 
her. He remembered the pallor that swept her 
beautiful face, with keen sympathy. 

“ I will find it all out. I will help her if I 
can," he said. “ First, this letter !" * 

The Adjutant-general was at his desk when 
Raymond took the letter in. The youth was 
known to the officer, who smiled a pleasant 
greeting when he took the missive from his hand. 


“ This is strange!" he said, perusing the p&f>er. 
“ It would seem to put us on the track of another 
spy. Do you know the writer ?" 

“ I received the note from a colored man who 
seemed puzzled about the person he was to de¬ 
liver it to; so I brought it in myself.” 

“It is brief enough, and clear enough," said 
the Adjutant-general, handing Raymond the note. 
“ A woman's handwriting, you see." 

Raymond read the note. 

“ Between seven and eight o'clock, this night, 
a member of the Rebel Congress, who is on his 
I way to Washington’s camp, will meet another 
E person at the Bowling Green. He comes to 
| gather information ; is, in short, a spy, disguised 
| like a market-man." 

Raymond understood everything now. An¬ 
other military execution was in progress. The 
awful scene of that very morning was to be re¬ 
enacted, at the instigation of Rhoda Clyde. 

“You will act upon it, I suppose," he said, 
returning the note. 

“ Of course. I will give orders at once." 

The lad saluted, and went his way. 

That night, while Grace Kingsford was talking 
with her lover, under the crimson-leaved trees 
of the Bowling Green, the shadowy person who 
came with such still swiftness across the frosted 
grass was Charles Raymond. 

“ Go! Go at once! A squad of men have left 
head-quarters in search of you," he said, in a 
suppressed voice. “ Go I" 

Grace uttered a cry of dismay, and clung to 
her lover, who pressed her, with one desperate 
embrace, to his heart. Then he reached out his 
hand to Raymond, and wrung his with passion¬ 
ate gratitude. 

“ Take care of her." 

“ I will, I will! To the left—through yonder 
clump of trees. They will come the other way." 

Barringford gently forced the clingiug arms 
of Grace from his neck, pressed both her trem¬ 
bling hands to his lips, before he dropped them, 
and fled. The persons he had left watched him 
keenly till his figure was engulfed in the blacker 
shadow of the trees ; then each of them drew a 
long, deep breath. 

“Courage, courage," said Raymond, in an 
eager, trembling voice. “Everything depends 
on us now. Remember, we are friends, lovers, 
even. Put your arm through mine. It, is a 
pleasant evening, and we are out a little late. 
There: lean on me. I tremble a little, also, but 
not much. Never mind. Of course, a squad/ 
of soldiers coming upon a fellow, walking out 
quietly, in this way, is enough to startle any 
lady. There, now, I hear them coming. Half a 
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dozen are gliding through the shadows at once, j 
Let ua walk quietly into the moonlight.” j 

Grace took courage, and, leaning on Raymond, ! 
moved into the open space. That instant a man 
came out from the shelter of a neighboring maple, 
and confronted them. Observing the scarlet of 
a British uniform, the man touched his cap, and 
drew back, while the young people walked on 
with apparent unconcern. Twice, during as 
many minutes, like shadows crossed their path. 
Each time the man saluted, and passed on. But 
as they reached the open street, Raymond saw 
that several of these soldiers followed cautiously. 
He took no apparent notice, but knocked lei¬ 


surely at Mr. Kingsford’s door, and the two 
went in. 

Lights were aglow in the drawing-room. Cross¬ 
ing them, like a restless shadow, Rhoda Clyde 
moved to and fro, until the clang of the great 
knocker brought her to the door, wild, eager, 
burning with impatience. When she saw Grace 
and Raymond moving quietly toward the stair¬ 
case, the color fled from her lips, and she re¬ 
treated into the room. 

“With that boy! What does it mean ?” she 
muttered, closing her hand with a fierce grip. 
“ Can he have failed to meet her?” 

(to be continued.) 


MEMORY BELLS. 

BY HUS. EMMA DI X. 


A tendkb Joy is creeping now, 

Along my pensive, troubled brow, 

The thrilling of my lover’s row, 

In days by-gono; 

An altar whore tho heart will bow, 
When shades come on. 

The spell can never lose its sway, 

Nor youthful joys in life decay, 

Nor mcm’ry of that brightest day, 

In sweet spring-timo. 

When roaming on from grave to gay, 

In love’s blest clime. 

Then came a bright, now world to me, 
With witching hours, and songs of glee, 
A bridal mom, and sunshine free 
Within the heart. 

The charms of glad reality 
New life imparts. 

My woman’s heart, with mystic gleam, 
Now dreams again its youthful droams, 
Comparing with tho onward stream 
Bright childhood’s hour; 

And find amid time’s fading beams, 

A withered flower. 


Pale flowers now bloom beside her grave; 
Thero was no power or prayer to save 
My Earlie from the darksome grave; 

God cheer me now I 
And safely o’er the raging waves 
To guide my prow. 

Qh I who can bear the message grim, 
That bids us lip the sparkling brim. 

To watch the bubble lightly skim, 

Then molt in air; 

To touch the gold and silver rim, 

And find despair. 

Oh, God I the memory bells that chime 
By ruder touch of Father Time, 

Are whisperings from thy golden clime, 
To trust in Thee; 

I’ll hush this trobbing heart of mine, 

For love so free. 

Oh, memory bells and memory flowers I 
That knell or tell the passing hours 
In sunshine spent, or shadowed bowers, 
A joy or sting; 

My spirit either soars or cowers 
With thoughts ye bring. 


THE AFTER-RAIN. 

BY MRS. MARY E. KAIL. 


Oh ! hasten, south wind, with yonr dreamy sweetness, 
Across the purple hill-tops mildly blow; 

Oh I lily-leaves, in Summer’s full completeness, 

Drift o’er the violet-beds your scented snow. 

Oh! pure white lilies, press your tear-moist fingers 
Within this weary, toil-worn hand of mine; 

The memory of your fragrant kisses lingers, 

And wakes my muse with ecstasy divine. 

Oh, southwind 1 whisper low your loving story; 

In fond embrace my drooping form enfold; 


Till royal Snmmer, robed in regal glory, 
Reflects the imagery of Heaven’s gold. 


E’en now, I breathe the scent of Summer flowers; 

And press the emerald turf, like eider-down, 
And dream, sweet dreams, amid tho fairy bowers, 
Whose queen, Titania, weaves her violet crown. 


What matters It that dreary winds are sighing? 

What matters it, my hours of toil and pain? 
Though brightest hopes of early Spring are dying, 
They’ll bloom again when cornea the after-rain. 
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BT EMILY H. MAT. 


We give, first, this month, a pretty design for 
making-up a calico. This is one of those pin 



stripes in two shades of brown, gray, or blue. 
The under-skirt is trimmed with two bias bands 
of the calico, stitched down with a narrow strip, 
lengthwise, of the material, for a heading, top 
and bottom, of the bia9 band. These bands are 
three or four inches wide, as may be preferred. 
The over-skirt is cut precisely like the under 
one, and finished on the edge with a bias band, 
one and a half inches wide, stitched by the ma¬ 
chine. Loop at the sides and back. This band 
is of a solid-colored calico, or (cambric it is called 
when in a solid color) to correspond with the 
rest of the dress. The close-fitting basque has 
one narrow bias band, one inch wide, directly 


down the back seam ; one the same width finishes 
the edge; and a second one is placed on both 
sides of the centre one of the back, and is con¬ 
tinued around the basque, and up the fronts, 
forming a trimming there to correspond with the 
back. Coat-sleeves, with three bias bands at the 
wrist, edged with a bias ruffle to fall over the 
hand. A narrow standing-collar is added at the 
neck. This design is particularly fitted for wash 
goods, as it is easily ironed. Two yards of the 
solid-colored calico will trim this dress, but it 
will look very nicely with all the trimming like 
that upon the under-skirt, if the plain calico can¬ 
not be had to match. Even a calico dress can 
be made to look stylish; and one made after 
this model cannot fail to be so. 
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of organdy lawn, with a printed border. The 
under-skirt has two ruffles, gathered, and not 
very full, the lower one six inches deep, the 
upper one five inches. Use a strip of the bor¬ 
dering for a heading to the upper flounce. The 
tunic has an apron front, finished with one row 
of the bordering. A bow and long sash-ends, 
edged with the border, ornaments the book. The 
basque is cut plain and round, except in the 
centre of the back, where a plaited postillion is 
added. Around the neck and down the front a 
ruffle is placed, coming from under the border 
which trims the basque in front. Close-fitting 
coat-sleeves, bordered Around the hand, slit up 
the back seam six inches, and finished with but¬ 
ton-holes and buttons, at pleasure. These lawns 
usually come in dress patterns of fifteen to sixteen 
yards, and the border is printed upon one or 
both selvage edges. Tear off the width required 
for the flounces, and use the centre plain part 
for the skirt, waist, etc. Cost from twenty-five 
cents up to fifty. 

We give next a bathing-dress of brown serge, 


trimmed with bands, cuffs, collar, and sash of 
white flannel, or muslin. The trousers come 
about half way below the knee. 

In the front of the number we give a bathing- 


suit for a young lady, made of dark-blue flannel 
or serge. Rather long trousers, trimmed at the 
bottom with three rows of black or white braid. 
Blouse, with short or long sleeves, and deep, 
sailor collar, trimmed with three rows of braid. 
Belt to correspond. 

We also give, in the front of the number, a 
child’s bathing-dress of red serge. Short trou¬ 
sers to the knee, bound with white braid. Blouse, 
buttoning down the front, with white buttons. 
Sailor collar, and short sleeves, also bound with 
white braid. Cotton braid is the best. 

We also give, in the front of the number, a 
bathing-dress for a young girl, of white flannel, 
trimmed with scalloped bands of red flannel or 
delaine. Buttons covered with the same ma¬ 
terial. The belt, neck-trimming, and sleeve¬ 
trimming also of the red. Trousers to corres¬ 
pond with the dress. 

Next is a little girl’s dress of four years. It 



is made of plaid mohair, serge, or calico. One 
skirt, with three ruffles on the edge, cut out in 
scallaps, forms the trimming; the upper ruffle 
is headed by a narrow band or braid. A sailor 
waist, with collar trimmed with two bands or 
braids to correspond. Coat-sleeves, with three 
ruffles like the skirt. Sash of the same, tied in 
a knot at the back, completes this little costume. 
For wash dresses, worsted braid may bo used, 
or white or solid-colored cambric for trim¬ 
mings. 

Next is an infant’s flannel skirt for first use. 
It needs but little description. Use fine Ballad- 
vale flannel, and make the waist of linen. Open 
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at the side in front, and tie together with fine 
linen tape. The shoulder-strap may be used, or 
not, as preferred; but it is considered an im¬ 
provement. 



Next is the under-skirt of dimity or cambric. 
A hem and group of seven fine tucks is all the 
ornamentation. The waist is of fine linen, and 
has little sleeves. Neck and sleeves edged with 
narrow Valenciennes lace. 



In the front of the number, we give a baby’s 
bib of nainsook, with some fine wadding betweeu, 
and then quilted in diamonds. A dot or star is 
embroidered in each diamond. A simple braiding- 
pattern and button-hole edge completes the bib. 


ALPHABETS F OB MAll KING. 




























































































































































CERISSE BODICE FOR A MISS OF SIXTEEN. 


BT EMILY H . MAY. 



We give, this month, a charming new-style , sixteen, or thereabouts. V.'e also give a di*- 
bodice, called the “ Cerisse,” for a young lady of j gram by which to cut it out 
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BORDER, ROMAN EMBROIDERY. 


BT MBS. JAN1 WSAVIS. 



This is worked in twisted bars and button- t indicates that the material is there cut away, 
hole stitch, with cording-stitch for the veins. J This work is very pretty in holland, worked with 
The part which is white between the leaves, } dcru silk. 


MONOGRAMS. 
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BUTTON-HOLE WITH EMBROIDERY. 


BT MBS. JAMB WKAT1B. 



These designs can bo used on cuffs, night- in satin-stitch, overcast, and point de sable, with 
dress©3, habit-skirts, etc. They aro embroidered French embroidery cotton. 


MONOGRAM FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 
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EDITOEIAX. CHIT-CHAT. 

Amoxo the Articles on exhibition at the Centennial, 
which will interest ladies, is a display of art needle-work, 
sent from London, to which the Queen of England and her 
daughters have contributed. The articles were on exhibi¬ 
tion in the British metropolis, beforo they were sent to 
Philadelphia, and attracted a great deal of attention. 
Among these articles are some embroidered wall decora¬ 
tions, designed by Mr. William Morris and Mr. Walter 
Crane. The set consists of two large figures in oblong 
panels of white satin, representing the several Salutations, 
“Vale” and “Solve,” with Clotho, Laohesis, and Atropos 
busily spinning the thread of life above, and of a piece of 
tapestry designed by Mr. Morris, for a dado, consisting of 
a subdued golden grape pattern, on a deep-green ground, 
with peacocks at regular distances. The dado approaches 
in conception to the best works of Zoon Andrea Vavossori, 
the great designer of ornament in the timo of Mantegna, 
and Mr. Morris’s selection of colors is admirably adapted 
to the subject. A hardly less important, and certainly more 
practical, feature in the display, are the embroidered cur¬ 
tains and quilts. Amongst the latter the one designed by 
Mr. Fairfax Wade takes the foremost rank. It is pale-blue 
arabesque work in satin stitch, on white squares. It seems 
a great pity that the harmonious effect of this quilt has 
been somewhat marred by the insertion of squares of 
coarse Reticella imitation. Not less attractive is a quilt 
embroidered in gold, after an old original in the possession 
of Lady Brownlow. 

Embroidered curtains are well represented. One of a 
gorgeous design, by Mr. Morris, shows honeysuckle, wild 
hyacinth, and acanthus leaves on a pure blue satin ground. 
Another, copied from an old English model, in dork-blue 
on a white, is conspicuous by its gracefully swung foliage. 
The curtain borders, worked by the Princess Louise, Mar¬ 
chioness of Lome, lily stems on a back-ground of deep-red, 
are of a good effect. Of orabroiderod panels, we mention 
the screen embroidered by the Princess Christian, which 
shows a fine artistic feeling for floral composition; and four 
panels by Miss Gammoll, lilies, campanulas, poppies, and 
foxgloves, on purple velvet, admirably grouped and colored. 

To enumerate all the minor articles, os embroidered choir- 
seats and backs, sofa-backs, etc., which deserve praise for 
arrangement of design and artistic choice of colors, would 
carry us too far. The case specially devoted to court-trains 
worn at the last Drawing Room held by Queen Victoria and 
to other portions of feminine attire, will not fail to attract 
the special attention of our American ladies, as showing 
how their English sisters dross when they go in state to 
one of Queen Victoria’s receptions; but elaborately and 
well-designed as the details of the embroidered parts un¬ 
doubtedly are, we have our doubts whether their proper 
place is amongst the exhibits of a school of art needle-work. 

“ Worth Five Times.”— The Tell City (Ind.) Commercial 
says of this magazine:—“It is in the foremost ranks of 
periodicals now published. Every number is filled with the 
choicest and best productions that the publishers can ob¬ 
tain. Some of the brightest literary lights of America are 
contributors to this magazine, and it is fully worth five 
times the subscription price.” 

We Receive so Many Requsts for Colored Patterns 
that it is impossible to comply with all. But we insert as 
many as our space will permit, giving the preference to 
those which seem to be most in demand. 
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What A Mother Does. —There is a certain school of 
writers, maintaining that woman holds a subordinate posi¬ 
tion, and that she ought to be “ enfranchised.” Have the 
followers of that school ever thought seriously of a mother's 
vocation ? A child is born into the world, and for many 
years, the principal occupation of the mother is to see to the 
health of that child, and its moral and intellectual training. 
This work goes on, day and night, in winter and summer, 
incessantly. A man, no matter how engrossed in business 
or ambition, generally takes some recreation every year: 
he goes to tho Springs, or to the Sea-Shore, or to the Moun¬ 
tains, or to Europe, or has at least a day or two of shoot¬ 
ing, or fishing. But a mother never has any rest. She is 
at work, so to speak, all the time. She teaches the child to 
creep, and then to walk, and after that to lisp its first syl¬ 
lables. Day after day, she repeats to it the magical words, 

4 pa," or “ ma,” or something else, until the infant begins 
to talk. And this education continues, as a rule—the moral 
and social side of it, at least—till the child, If a boy, la ten 
or twelve years old, when he goes to a public school: till 
the child, if a daughter, is married, unless the daughter, be¬ 
fore that, has had to go out into the world to earn her live¬ 
lihood, or has been entered at a fashionable boarding semi¬ 
nary for young girls. 

Now we wish to call attention to the feet, not only that a 
woman, if a mother, works, in this sense, harder than any 
man, because her work never ceases, but also that, after all, 
the work Itself is really higher and nobler, if tried, at least, 
by any Just standard. For what is money-making, or even 
success in literature sr art, or military glory itself, when 
compared with tho forming of a character, with the saving, 
perhaps, of an immortal soul ? It is tho mother, remember, 
that makes the son, much the more the daughter. Let a 
mother be indifferent, and the child grows up without prin¬ 
ciple, a rascal If a boy, even worse if a girl. What we are, 
what we hope to be, we owe to our mothers. To rise to be 
a Senator, or even President, Is, no doubt, a very great 
thing; but is it as great as to make a good man, or noble 
woman, as every mother can do ? We trow not. All this 
talk, therefore, about the subordinate position of females 
is worse than nonsense. The true woman, who compre¬ 
hends her place in the scale of creation, belongs, if any¬ 
thing, to a loftier type than man. She was created last. 
She was the crowning result of the Almighty’s foresight 
and loving-kindness, and she ought to carry her head 
proudly among the stars, instead of mistakenly calling 
herself inferior. 

Vert Great Has Been the Popularity of our articles on 
the Centennial Exhibition. We have given, not only illustra¬ 
tions of tho principal edifices, as we originally intended, bat 
also, as'the subject grew upon us, engravings of the more pic¬ 
turesque of the smaller buildings. Those of our subscribers, 
who cannot come to this great World’s Fair, will, never¬ 
theless, be able, from these articles, to get a very loir idea 
of it. To Illustrate It In greater detail, even to engrave the 
principal statues, pictures, etc., to say nothing of the gold 
anti silver work, the rare fabrics, the machinery, etc., would 
simply be impossible. These things must be seen them¬ 
selves to be properly appreciated. No reproductions can 
do them justice. And even if it were possible, by engrav¬ 
ings. to give true ideas of them, it would not be practicable; 
for the number is so great, that volumes would be required. 

Save a Dollar by subscribing to “ Peterson’s Magazine,” 
the cheapest and best. 
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Now is the Time to Subsoeibk to this magazine, either 
ringly, or in clubs. A new volume began with the July 
number, affording an opportunity to those who do not wish 
beck numbers. But back numbers can be supplied to all 
who desire to commence with the January number. Addi¬ 
tions to clubs, beginning with that number, can still be 
made, and at the price paid by the rest of the club. When¬ 
ever, in this way, enough additional subscribers have been 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
These additions may be made at any time during the year. 

“The Ladies* Favorite.’’ —The Coaticook (P. Q.) Ob- 
eerver says:—“Peterson’s, the ladies’ favorite, is radiant 
with brilliant fashion-plates, and full of the short tales so 
distinctively a feature of this magazine. We publish one 
of these on our first page. The culinary department of 
’Peterson’s* is a commendable one, the receipts given 
having all been tested by a practical housekeeper. The 
price of the magazine is so low—only 82 per year—that it 
is within the reach of all, and subscribers are sure of re¬ 
ceiving the full value of their money.” 

Foe Fifty Cents Extra, remember, any subscriber for 
14 Peterson” (but no other poison) can obtain either “ Christ¬ 
mas Morning,” our premium plate for this year, or any one 
of our other premium plates. In other words, to oblige 
subscribers, we famish copies of these splendid engravings 
at the mere cost of the paper and printing, which is a nomi¬ 
nal price, for at retail stores similar engravings sell for 
five dollars. 

We Pre-pat Postage, on all mail subscribers, remember I 
Up to last year, subscribers had to pay it themselves, at 
their own post offices, at an additional expense of from 
twelve cents to twenty cents each, over and above the subscrip¬ 
tion price. Bear this in mind ( The postage we paid in 1875 
was over ten thousand doliara. All this the subscribers 
bow save. 

Pice-a-Bacx. —This charming steel engraving Is from 
one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ most celebrated pictures. A 
hundred years ago. Sir Joshua was painting the portraits 
of all the most beautiful women of England, and some of 
the prettiest children ; and we give this engraving to show 
how our great-grandmothers dressed, etc., etc. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. j 

Thw Life, Letters and Table-Talk of Benjamin Robert Hay- | 
dan. Edited by Richard Henry Stoddard. 1 vol., 12 fi»o. New ! 
York - Scribner , Armstrong A Co. —The great success of the j 
M Bricfc-a-Bac” series, published by this house, and edited ; 
by Mr. Stoddard, has led to another, named the “Sans- ' 
Souci,” the first volume of which is now before us. The new 
series is somewhat different in character from the earlier 
one, best It promises to be, if possible, even more valuable. 
If we ere to Judge from this first instalment, for instance, 
it will be less anecdotical, but more instructive. In the 
volume before ns we have the life, letters, and table-talk of 
Hsydon, the artist. This compilation brings before ns, with 
great vividness, the real man: his good qualities, his weak- 
neeeea, bis impetuosity, his genius. The volume Is neatly 
printed, and bound with taste. The whole series will be 
(wued in the same handsome style. Several Illustrations, 
^inong them portraits of Haydon and Keats, embellish the 

took. 

Jgg g oHed ionary Timet. By Edward Abbott 1 sol., 16 mo. 

- Roberts Brothers. —A series of sketches, principally 
of social life, in America, a hundred years Ago. It is a com¬ 
panion volume to “ The American Revolution,” noticed last 
jPQUtb, ®x»d, like that, is exceptionally well written. 


The Prime Minister. By Anthony Trollope. 1 sol., 12 mo. 
Philada: Porter A Coates .—No other living novelist better 
maintains his reputation than Anthony Trollope. He never, 
indeed, rinee to high tragic power; the nearest approach to 
it was in “The Chronicles of Barnet;” but he never sinks 
Into mediocrity. In this new story we have several of the 
old characters, with whom we have been loug familiar, the 
Duke of Omnium, Lady Glencora, Phineas Finn, etc., etc. 
But we have also new ones, and the chief interest of the 
novel, in fact, hangs around them, especially about Emily 
Wharton, the heroine. The present is a very handsome 
edition, and forms part of tho “ International Series.” 

The Roman Traitor. By William Henry Herbert. 1 eol., 
12 mo. Philada : T. B. Peterson A Brothers .—With the ex¬ 
ception of Bulwer’s u Last Days of Pompeii,” this is, perhaps, 
tho most successful attempt at a novel of classic times. The 
story turns on the conspiracy of Cataline, and he, as well as 
Cato, Cicero, and other prominent Romans of the ceutury 
preceding the Christian era, are actors in it. The interest 
ts never allowed to flag, the characters are powerfully 
sketched, and the manners and feelings of the age are re¬ 
produced with extraordinary vividness. The volume is 
handsomely printed and bound. 

The Atonement of Leam Dundas. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 

Illustrated. 1 vol., 8 vo. PhiladaJ. B. Lippincott A Co. _ 

This author Is already favorably known by her novel of 
“ Patricia Kimball,” one of the very best of its kind we were 
ever called upon to notice. The present story is quite equal, 
in point of ability, to Its predecessor. It is powerfully told, 
and has unusual originality. It holds the reader, absorbed, 
from the first chapter to the last. Very few recent 
fictions are so engrossing. The Illustrations are quite 
spirited. 

Philadelphia and Its Environs. Illustrated. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada : J. B. Lippincott A Co.—A very usefal guide-book 
for visitors to tho Centennial, as the volume not only de¬ 
scribes and illustrates Philadelphia, but also the Centennial 
Grounds and buildings and F&irmount Park. The engrav¬ 
ings are numerous and of great merit. A map of the city 
adds considerably to the value of the work. With this 
volume In hand, any visitor to Philadelphia will be at home, 
even without a guide. 

Miller's New Guides to the Hudson River , Saratoga Springs, 
the City of New York, and Central Park. 4 rob., 16 mo. 
New York: James Miller .—In these four neat little volumes 
we have a series of excellent guide-books, which will be 
invaluable to travelers, this summer, whether American 
or European. They are all profasely illustrated, mostly 
after drawiugs by T. Addison Richards, and contain maps, 
etc., etc. We cordially commend them. 


The Problem of Health. IIow to Solve R. By Reuben 
Green, M. D. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: B. B. Bussell .—The 
author of this treatise does not seem to have any hobby to 
ride, but apparently seeks only the truth, lie brings an 
experience of thirty years to the subject, and expounds his 
conclusions in plain, unpretending language. 

The Count of Monte Crislo. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol., 
8 vo. Philada.: T. B. Peterson A Brothers .—This is a new and 
handsome edition of a novel that will always be popular. It 
may be had bound either in paper or cloth, at the fancy 
of the buyer. 

Kitty's Class Day. By Louisa M. Alcott. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Loring .—This little volume contains three of Hiss 
Alcott’s shorter stories, “ Kitty’s Class Day,” “ Aunt Kipp,” 
and “ Psyche’s Art” It has six illustrations by Augustus 
Hoppin. 

Left-Handed Elsa. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston : Loring .—A capi¬ 
tal little story of German artist life, reprinted from recent 
numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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OUR ARM-OHAIB. 

These Are The Times to in 3 lst on getting the worth of 
your money. No magazine fulfills this condition better 
than “Petersonand It is to this fact it owes its immenso 
circulation. It combines more requisites for the family 
and for ladies than any other, and does this at a price that 
places it within tho reach of all. To obtain anything 
nearly as good as “Peterson’* elsewhere, three or even fonr 
dollars must be paid; and even then, the variety is loss, 
the fashion-plates not so good, and tho stories generally 
Inferior. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magasine at reasonable 
prices. “ reterson*” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore tho best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson’s Haoazine, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 

*- Frame Miller, Son A Co.’s Crown Dressing for Ladies 
and Children’s Shoes, is giving universal satisfaction. 
The shoe dealers represent its sale as very largo, because 
of Its fine gloss and color, and good effect upon the leather. 

Men Bow Down to Beautv. —And all women know it* 
Consequently they use Laird’s “Bloom or Youth” for re¬ 
moving all blemishes from tho complexion. Sold at all 
druggists. 

The Best Catalogue of good, yet cheap, novels is that 
of T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogues 
sent gratis, to select from. 

8 ix Months* Subscriptions to this magazine, from July 
to December, 1876, inclusive, taken for ono dollar. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

BT ABRAM. LIVEZET, M. D. 


are content to permit their children to “ run their chanceo,” 
and when they thus sicken and die, are inclined to censure 
tho doctor for want of skill, and even, perhaps, reflect upon 
the goodness of Providence, for taking away, as they say, 
the lairest and loveliest of the flock. I apprehend that it 
is ooODNEss, indeed, to remove those from earth who are 
not properly cared for by their natural protect on. 

We take It for granted, however, that when nature baa 
provided the child with cutting and grinding organs, it ia 
both prudent and proper to allow a modicum of such kind# 
of food as will bring those organs into action. 

But the habit of many mothers, taking their nursing 
babes with them to tho table, and partially masticating 
food for them, and placing it into their mouths, before a 
single tooth appears, is equally disgusting, injurious, and 
censurablo. 

Even nursing too frequently Is productive, as before said 
of acidity, colic, griping, and tho stomach becomes sur¬ 
charged during tho day, the perspiration is checked at 
night-fall, which determines an increased influx to tha 
bowels, and a disordered condition results. 

The greatest possible core is therefore required, on tho 
part of the nursing mother, during tho month of August, 
of being prudent and temperate in all things herself; 
manifesting tho same watchfulness over her acta or doings 
as she does over the infant at her breast, and then all will 
bo well with her, and hers, less sickness, and consequent 
leps anxiety and sorrow, will visit her household, and lees 
will bo the inclination to murmur, or attribute tho occa¬ 
sional casualties of Iifo to “ dispensations of Providence.*’ 
Tho older children should be more carefully guarded as to 
their eating, for perhaps greater temptations will be placed 
before them during this Centennial year. But it is not 
vxUcfrfulness, merely, that I would impress upon parents to 
have over their children, but they ahonld impress them 
with the fact that sickness, pain, and suffering, and possi¬ 
bly death, ensue from the free indulgence of fruits, nuta, 
pies, cakes, confections, etc., etc., and that tho greatest de¬ 
gree of happiness and pleasure in this world, that is lasting, 
is obtained by not disobeying plain physiological laws • in 
other words, that sicknesB generally results from our own 
imprudence. 


No. VIII.— Diseases or August. 

The season of the yoar has again arrived, when it be¬ 
hooves mothers to nurse their infants with much prudence, 
not too frequently, lest their little stomachs become over¬ 
loaded, and their bowels surcharged with indigestible curd, 
which will eventuate into colic, spasm, diarrhea, etc. Long- 
continued irritation of this character too frequently leads 
to that obstinate and destructive disease known and feared 
by mothers, as cholera-infantum, or summer-complaint. 
The cool evenings and mornings incident to this mouth ; 
with high heat at mid-day, tond to check perspiration, botli i 
sensible and Insensible, which also throws more blood to ' 
the internal organs, producing more or leas congestion. 
Hence the excessive heat at high noon should bo avoided 
as much as possible, and the infant should be spared any 
exposure in the chilly mornings or evenings. Thin flannel 
should invariably be worn by the infent, to absorb the 
perspirable matter, and to protect its tender, sensitive sur- 
face from the oxcessive changes of temperature liable at 
this season. 

Upon physiological principles, it is evident that the in¬ 
fant is unfitted to partake of any solid food before the period 
of dentition; and it is better to withhold such till that pe¬ 
riod is pretty well advanced, especially if it occurs during 
the summer months. It must be self-evident, to the most 
stupid intellects, that an Immense amount of sickness ia 
brought on through negloct and carelessness of mothers, 
who, amid the many busy chores and cares in their lives, 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Every Receipt m thia Cook-Book has been tested by 4 
practical housekeeper, 

VEGETABLES. 

Parsnips .—Scrape and wash your parsnips, and put them 
on with just enough water to boil them, and no more; when 
they ore done they should be nearly dry. Then dish them 
and pour over melted butter and a little salt, or some drawn 
butter. 

Or, Boil them as directed above, and when done, cut them 
in half, grease the bora of your gridiron: put them on it 
over some lively coals, and brown them. 

Isnus Beam .—Lima beans require from half an hour to 
three-quarters to boil. They should be boiled in as little 
water as possible, to preserve their flavor. As soon as they 
are soft, take them out. drain them in a colander, and season 
with batter, pepper, and salt; pour them in a pan to be 
seasoned, as the butter would run through the colander. 
Add salt to the water they are boiled in. 


Egg-Plant .—Pare and cut them in slices about a quarter of 
an inch thick; season them with »Tt and pepper. Have 
ready some hot butter in a pan ; pat in the slices, and fry 
them very slowly till they are perfectly soft Thiwe should 
bo enough butter in the pan to prevent them from sticking 
to the bottom. 
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Mutkrooma .—Wash jour mushrooms; cut off the end of 
the stalks, and peel them. Put them iu a stew-pan, without 
say water, and season with salt and pepper. Add two 
oonces ef butter, rolled in two teaspoonfuls of flour to every 
pint rf mushrooms. Cover them closely, and let them sim¬ 
mer slowly till they are soft 

Fried Cucumber*. —SUco your cambers lengthwise; season 
them with pepper and salt; flour, and fry them in hot 
batter. They should be of a dolisate brown color when 
done. 

DESSERTS. 

To TFfcfp Cretan. —First let the bowl and the whisk be not 
only scrupulously clean, but let them bo cold. If a whisk 
has been hanging in the hot atmosphere of a kitchen, it is 
not fit to whip cream with. The whisk as well as the bowl 
should be rinsed in cold water before they are used. The 
old-fashioned osier whisk is preferable to a tinned one. Let 
the operation be carried on in the pantry, or in a room 
where there I 3 no fire, and when the weather is hot, place 
tho bowl on ice, or in a larger bowl containing cold water. 
As to the mode of whipping: the whisk should bo held 
lightly in the band, and wo know no better expression to 
describe the way to work than that the whisk should be 
used in a playful manner. Some cooks will put into the 
cream a small quantity of gelatin, dissolved in milk, or the 
white of an egg, or a pinch of gum tragocanth, all of which 
will, no doubt, help the frothing. 

Rutland Pudding. —Mnko a pint of milk with some flour 
into a hasty pudding, then work into it thoroughly but 
lightly a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, the some of 
pale, moist sugar, and the same of well-washed and pro¬ 
perly dried currants, a little pounded cinnamon, somo ra- 
tifia, or brandy, flavoring to taste, and some very thin 
dices of candied peel. Mix all thoroughly well together, 
and bake in samll cups or shapes, sifting powdered sugar 
over them when they are turned out on a dish. Be very 
particular to butter your cups well. 

lemon Pudding.— Take six eggs, beat them well; boil half 
a pint of milk; let it cool; but before it does, put into it 
two ounces of fresh butter; when it 1 j perfectly 00 I 4 , mix 
it with the eggs; then add two tablespoonfuls of sifted white 
mgar, and the juice of a lemon. Lino tho dish with puff 
paste, and pour in your pudding. Bako it in rather a quick 
oren for half an hour. Servo it up hot 

Fondue d la Savarin.— Beat up separately the yolks and 
whites of eight eggs; stir into the yalks four ounces of 
grated cheese, and two ounoes of beaten butter, with half a 
teaspoonful of white pepper; put over the fire a few minutes 
hi a sauce-pan, shaking it round; then add the whites of 
sgg*, frothed; pour into paper cases; brown five minutes in 
* Batch-oven till they rise; then serve immediately. 

Small Fondue *.—To a pint of cream put half a pound of 
grated cheese, and tho beaten yolks of four eggs; beat them 
all together. Then whisk the whites of the eggs into a 
froth, and add. Half fill small buttered paper trays imme¬ 
diately with the mixture; bake for a quarter of an hour, 
sod, when risen and quite hot, serve. 

OAKES. 

Teed Cake.— Mix thoroughly half a pound of flour, half 
a pound of ground rice, half a pound of currants, quarter of 
a pound of sugar, quarter of an ounce of mace and cloves, 
some mixed peel, a few bitter almonds, pounded, some sweet 
almonds, split, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; melt 
half a pound of fresh butter in three-quarters of a pint ef 
warm milk; add the yolks and whites of four eggs, beaten 
separately; pour this by degrees on the dry ingredients; 
•dd a glam of brandy; boat It well; put it into a buttered 
mould, and bake. 


Oatmeal Oeke *.—Put a pound of oatm *al into a bowl, take 
one pint of boiling water, with half an ounce of salt butter 
or lard molted In, te make the cakes crisp; pour this boiling 
over the meal, stirring it as quickly as possible into a dough; 
turn it out upon a baking-boa d, roll it until it is as thin as 
it can be to hold together; stamp it into small, round cakee; 
place them on a girdlo, to make them crisp, and afterward 
before the fire. They must be toasted, first one side and 
then tho other, to dry them. 

Scotch Shortbread.—Beat half a pound of butter to a cream, 
and then rob in one pound of flour and a quarter of a pound 
of sifted sugar. You will And this will make a stiff paste, 
that you can roll out. Bake In a slack oven till the cakrs 
are a pale brown. The moment yon put milk in. It turns 
it into a sort of cake. 

Lady Abbe 9 $ Cake *.—Pound three ounces of almonds, quar¬ 
ter of a pound of butter, two ounces of loaf sugar, with a 
little roee-water, till it becomes a thick paste. Spread it on 
a buttered tin; divide it into eight cakos; bake In a slow 
oven. When oold, put a spoonful of preservo ou each cake, 
and cover with whipped cream. 

Nuna Biacuit *.—One pound of fine sugar, half a pound of 
almonds, and a few bitter ones, pounded fine, q ua rter of a 
pound of flour, six eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, 
the grated rind of two lemons, some finely-elicod citron- 
peel. Mix well together, and bako in small tin shapm. 

PRESERVES, 8TRTJP8, ETC. 

Soda-Water, or u SUver-Top .”—Take a quart of water, and 
put a pint of sugar into it While that is dissolving, beat 
the white of one egg. When In a foam, put In half an 
ounce of tartaric acid. Mix all together, and flavor. Bee 
two tablespoonfhls to a glass of water, with a little soda. 
Stir vigorously with a spoon until it foams. 

Raspberry Vinegar .—'To two quarts and a pint of ripe rasp¬ 
berries put ono pint of the best vinegar. Bruise them n ell 
and let it Btand three days. Strain the Juico through a bag, 
and add its weight of sugar. Boil it, skim well, and bottlo 
it closely. 

Compote of Apricot*.—Pore some apricots, and cut them 
in halves; remove tho kernels, and blanch them. Simmer 
in syrup for a short timo; drain the apricots, dish them, 
and, when cold, pour the syrup over, and ornament with 
tho blanched kernels. 

Blackberry Jam .—Crush your blackberries, and strain off 
tho juice. To every four ounces of juico put seven ounces 
of white sugar. Lot It boil, then strain through a piece of 
muslin or a silk sieve. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Milk Cheete .—Take three quarts of the last of the milk¬ 
ing; put it into a pan with a tableepoonful and a half of 
rennet When it comes to a curd, break it with the skim¬ 
ming dish by striking it down two or three times. Stand 
it by for two or three hours; spread a piece of cheese-cloth 
in & sieve, on which put the curd to drain; break the curd 
again a little, and put it into a deep dish or rush-vat, with 
a weight on it After standing twelve hours, take it out 
and bind a piece of muslin round it; place it on a slab, and 
turn it every day on a fresh place. Cover with leaves, and 
put away between plates to ripen. 

Cream Cheeae .—Mix a pint of warm new milk with a quart 
of fresh cream, a lump or two of sugar, and a spoonful of 
rennet; place it near the fire until tho curd comes; make a 
shape of straw or rushes, something like a flat brick ; sew 
the rushes or straw together, mako the top and bottom in 
the same way, but they must be loose; pat the curd into 
the shape on the loose bottom, and cover with the top; 
take it out the next day, and turn it every day until ripe. 
A one-ponnd weight will be sufficient to place on this 
cheese. 
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FASHIONS FOB AUGU8T. 

Fio. i.— Carriage-Dress or Dark Gray Silk, with an 
Over-Dress and Basque or Black Lace. —Chip bonnet, 
trimmed with blue ribbon, and trailing sprays of forget-me- 
nots; blue ribbon and pink rose in the front. 

Fio. ii. — Dinner-Dress or Light-Green Silk. —The un¬ 
der skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce and puffiug of 
thin, white muslin. Over-dress and sleeves of the white 
muslin, worn with a Jacket of the green silk. Pink roses 
in the hair. 

Fio. iii.—Atternoon-Dre 88 or Dahlia-Colored Fou¬ 
lard, made with one deep flounce, box-plaited. Over-dress 
of very thin organdy of a delicate pinkish tinge, with 
dahlia-colored flowers on ,it. This over-dress is trimmed 
with a deep puffing, and looped up milk-maid fashion. Sash 
of the silk at the bock. Head-dress of Margurites and 
white lace. 

Fig. iv.—Evening-Dress roa a Young Lady, or White 
Grenadine. —The under-skirt is made with a side-plaited 
flounce in front, and a plain demi-train at the back. The 
over-dress is in the Princess style—waist and skirt in 
one—and has a wide scarf drapery passing over the right 
hip to the bow on the left side, where it is fastened with a 
bunch of blue French pinks. The sleeves are quite short. 
The waist is cut high on the shouldors, and open, heart- 
shape, back and front. Bouquet of blue, French pinks on 
the loft side, and the same flowers in the hair. 

Fio. v.—H ouse-Dress or Green and WniTE Striped 
Silk, with an over-dress of white gauze, trimmed with two 
rows of blond lace to simulate a double skirt. The sleeves 
are of the white and green striped silk, and the body, which 
is open in the neck, and of the cuirass shape, is of plain 
green silk. Pink roses in the hair. 

Fio. vi.— Morning Costume or Checked Bege.— The 
skirt is bordered with a gathered flounce, headed with two 
cross-bands placed at a short distance one above the other. 
Tunic arranged entablier, round in front, and having the 
effect of being tied at the back, and falling on the skirt in 
two wide pointed ends. A ribbon bow is placed at the com¬ 
mencement of these two scarf draperies. Cuirass bodice, 
with pointed back. Pocket on the left side, with casings 
inside, through which elastic Is run. The basque, sleeves, 
and tunic, are all trimmed with a cross-band of bege. 

Fio. vii.—Walking-Dress or Liokt Fawn-Colored Sum¬ 
mer Cashmere.— The under-skirt Is trimmed with a plain, 
narrow ruflle, with a puffing and a heading of the same 
material above it. The square over-skirt Is drawn closely 
back, and trimmed with a band of the material of which the 
dress is made, as is also the Jacket-waist A deep, full 
pocket on the left side. 

General Remarks. —We give, this month, our usual great 
variety of headwear, etc., etc. The first hat for a young 
girl is of brown straw, trimmed with brown ribbon and 
white field-daisies, with brown and yellow oyes. The second 
is of white chip, trimmed with a creamy white ribbon, and 
pink roses and lilies of the valley. 

The two first head-dresses, back and front view, are suit¬ 
able fur a young married woman, or a young lady. The 
hair is combed up from the nape of the neck, and plaited 
these plaits are crossed at the top of the head, and allowed 
to fall low at the back, where they join. When there Is but 
a small quantity of natural growth, It is all used for the 
plaits at the top of the head. The pendent tresses are false. 
The two next designs, back and front view, are for full 
dress. The front hair Is crimped in large waves. The two 
long curls at the back are false. From the top of the head 
to the nape of the neck, the hair Is rolled and twisted so as 
to look like a mass of interlaced loops. 

Black Gbenadines ere sometimes trimmed with narrow 
ruffles edged with a straw braid, which has a novel effect. 


Cream-colored lace is also used as a cascade down the front 
of a Polonaise over-skirt with much taste. Some of the 
new summer silks have the back cut in the Polonaise style, 
with an elongated waist and train; and the front, on the 
contrary, is a bodice with a basque. The front of the skill 
is, of course, separated from the bodice. 

Batiste Dresses are often made quite plain and round, 
and looped up at the back with wide bows and sash-ends of 
ribbon, which harmonises with the color of the drees. 

Jackets, half-tigbt fitting, and cuirass waist, are both 
popular for batiste and chintz dresses. Worth, who haa 
never quite abandoned the postillion basque, is making more 
than usual now. 

Hats are usually broad brimmed, turned up on one side 
and drooping on the other, like the picturesque Gains¬ 
borough hats of old pictures; but many prefer the plain, 
close English walking-hat, turned up on both sides with 
the bock and front slightly drooping. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. i.—Dress or White Mohair roR a Young Girl.— 
The skirt has one deep puffing at the bottom, above which 
are two ruffles, which are put on lower in front than at the 
bock. Plain cuirass waist, cut square in front, and worn 
over a puffed chomizette. A Martha Washington fichu of 
brown silk, trimmed with fringe, tied in front. Cuffs of 
brown silk. 

Fio. ii.—Dress or Chocolate-Colored Batiste for a 
Young Girl.— Tho lower-skirt has two knife-plaited ruffles. 
The over-skirt, which opens in front, and has a double 
trimming to simulate two skirts, is trimmed with a bias 
band of dark-blue and white plaid batiste. The Louis XV. 
jacket is also trimmed with the same material. Tho sleeves, 
collar, and pocket, are made of plain, dark-blue batiste. A 
chocolate-colored silk scarf passes from the left side to the 
right, where it is fastened by a bow of dark-blue silk and 
an end of the chocolate-colored silk. Chocolate-colored 
straw hat, trimmed with blue ribbon and wheat. 

Fio. iii.—Bot’s Loose Blouse or Gray Linen.—I t Is 
gathered in at the back by a band bound with gray braid. 
The cape is trimmed with a band of braid. Gray and white 
striped stockings. 


NOTICES. 

49* In Remitting, for 44 Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of yeur letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot bo 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

49* Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them tor the supply of the work. Tho 
publisher has no agent for whom he Is responsible. 

49* When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

49* Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copios of thorn. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot nse. 

49* No subscription received, at club prices, for lees than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

49* Back numbers for 1873,1874, and 1875, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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Yol. LXX. PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 187G. No. C. 


THE TABLES TURNED. 

BY M US. J. B. M'OONAU OUT. 


It was just in the busiest season of the year, j 
the middle of the wheat harvest, when Caleb; 
Fletcher’s wife gave out. 

It was very aggravating to her husband, who 
was not used to such things, and who expected 
his wife “to do her part,” he said, “as ho 
did his.” 

“ Her part” meant the work of three able- 
bodied women; and she at best but a small, mock, 
weakly woman, with no strength of soul to assort 
a right, or resist a tyrannical edict. 

There she lay, with her toil-worn hands lying 
1 idly on the blue coverlet, a boy of ten, who was 
grudgingly spared from the fields, her only help, 

| or nurse. He was the last of five; and because 

( he had more of his father’s grit and grain, had 
made a sturdier fight for life than the little girls, 
and had won the day. 

f John knew nothing of sickness, and because 
his mother did not call him, or ask for anything, j 
he concluded she did not wish for anything. So | 
he enjoyed a rare holiday, whittling away under 
a maple-tree, in the door-yard ; while the mother 
dozed away the hours, starting now and then, 
and murmuring a few words in her delirium. 

Before John had imagined it could be so late, 
there was a shuffling of feet in the back stoop; 
and it was clear the folks had come in for 
dinner. 

Caleb stared at the fireless cook-stove, and 
tramped in to see what it could mean. John, 
half-scared, and knowing that in some way he 
should be blamed, slunk away out by the 
well. 

4 4 Isn’ t your mother about yet ?* ’ asked Fletcher, 
crossly. ** Here are all these men ready for their 
dinner. I should like to know what I left you 
st home for if it wasn’t to help her get the dinner. 
Tell her we’ve got to have something set on, right 
off, too ;** and he went out in a huff, to feed his 
horses. 

44 Dead or alive,” muttered one of the men to 
Vox- LXX.—12 


another, “I’d rather be that man’s horse than 
his wife. He’s savin’ of his horse-flesh. That 
costs money.” 

Caleb lingered at the barn, longer than he 
needed, nursing bis ugly temper, and expecting 
every minute a summons to tbe house. It came 
at last, but not in the way he expected. 

“Mother won’t say nothing,” said John, with 
a frightened look on his face, walking up to the 
bam. “ I shook her arm, and told her to get 
the dinner; but she looked so queer at me, as 
if she didn’t know what I was saying.” 

“ Don’t make a goose of yourself, John,” said 
the father, sharply. “I’ll explain matters to 
her myself,” he added, with a grim smile, as ho 
passed into the house. 

The angry words died on his lips, however, 
when he caught sight of the flushed face, with 
its disordered hair, on the white pillow, and met 
the gleam of the burning eye, which rested full 
upon him, as it dared not do for years. It did 
not flinch now at his gaze. The poor drudge was 
past being goaded on by the sting of sharp words. 
With utter indifference, he might -come or go, as 
he chose. The well-kept home might fell into 
confusion from neglect; the flies might buzz in 
unheeded into the neat pantries and best rooms. 

; These things were nothing to her now. 

“ John, run for the doctor,” was Caleb’s first 
order. 44 William,” he said to a nephew, at work 
for him, “ you learned to cook some, in the army. 
Can’t you scratch around, and hunt np something 
for the men’s dinner? Cut up a ham, and fry 
some eggB, any way; you will find the things 
somewhere. Your aunt is took very bad, and I 
; am going for Phebe Stone. If I can get her, 
we’ll make out. Cut the ham as saven’ as you 
can, Billy,” he added, in a low tone. And then 
he walked away, at a round pace*. 

“ Glad to see the old mon step off so lively,” 
said one of the men. “ I think better of him 
than I did.” 
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TIIE TABLES TURNED. 


“It’s inconvenient, losing a wife in harvest 
time,” suggested another. 

Miss Phebe, a sallow, bony woman, who looked 
much like a bundle of dried herbs, and who was 
as spicy as a bunch of peppermint, came with 
all haste—and none too soon, she found. For 
in threo days the weary hands and tired feet 
had laid down the burden of life for ever. 

“ What a wasted frame,” said Phebe, tenderly, 
as Bhe laid the cold hands together, when pre¬ 
paring the last rites for the poor, worn body. 

“ If over anybody came bock,” said the su- : 
perstitious neighbor, who was assisting her, “it 
will be Mrs. Fletcher. I should think Caleb 
would be scared to stay in this house, after the 
way he's treated her these fifteen years.” 

So they laid her away, in her peaceful grave, 
with only kindly, loving thoughts for her, and 
but little of pity or sympathy for the tyrant who 
had made her life so hard and bitter. 

The yellow grain-fields ripen and waste in the 
sun, all the same, though hands grow weary and 
still, and feet fall out by the way. Caleb was not 
the man to sit down and idly grieve, and espe¬ 
cially let his crops spoil. The day after the fu. 
neral he was stirring about as if to make up for 
lost time. 

“ You may be thankful you have got Philena 
Wright to keep house for you,” suggested Phebe 
Stone, as she finished putting away Mrs. Fletch¬ 
er's things. “ She is the only help to be had, 
for love or money, in this town; and if you don’t 
mind your P’s and Q’s, you won’t have her long. 
Such a capable person you don’t find every day, 
if she is a little sot in her way. Remember what 
I tell you, Caleb, and don’t go to picking no 
ftisses with Miss Philena.” 

Caleb had never had any experience with hired 
help, but he knew very well what it was to be 
master in his own house ; and he inwardly smiled 
at Miss Phebe’s well-meant cautions. He had 
no idea of abdicating in favor of such a marvel 
of a woman as that ancient maiden, Philena 
Wright, let her be as “capable” as she would. 
He would like to see the woman that was capa¬ 
ble of managing him. 

“ You’ll never get on, there, Phila,” said a 
friend, as Miss Wright tied on her sun-bonnet, 
preparatory to setting out, “ Caleb is such a diffi¬ 
cult man. You won’t stand it three days.” 

“ I am going to stay a spell, any way,” said 
Philena, with a curious twinkle in her gray eyes, 
as if she had her mind made up on some pro¬ 
ject. “ I’d stay the month out, if only to teach 
Caleb Fletcher a lesson. He’s needed it these 
dozen years.” 

There was deoision in the very tramp of her 


small, calf-skin shoes, and in the set of her chin 
and mouth. 

She took hold of the house-work with energy, 
and soon had things “ squared away” to her 
mind. The men came in to a bountiful, well- 
cooked dinner, and were in excellent spirits. A 
little too bountiful, Caleb thought it; and he 
threw out a hint to that effect. 

“ When you have biled pork, Philena,” he 
said, “ you needn’t cook no other meat for din¬ 
ner; and too many kinds of garden-sass ain’t 
healthy to onct.” i 

“Just tend to your mowing, Caleb Fletcher,” 
said Philena, decidedly, “and I’ll tend to the ^ 

house-work.” 

Caleb had no time to discuss matters; but 
he was a trifle “ set back” by her “ snappy way” 
of speaking. “ Just like all old maids, I sup¬ 
pose,” he said to himself, as he went off to his 
work. 

“ You will have to go, or send to town, to¬ 
night, Mr. Fletcher,” said Philena, after tea. 

“We are out of sugar, coffee, and flour. You 
may bring home a new broom, also. I have set 
them all down on this slip of paper, so you would 
be sure to remember.” 

Caleb looked almost astounded. Four things < 

wanted from the store, at the one time! What 
unheard-of extravagance ! Oh, what strategy 
the poor, departed wife had been obliged to use, 
all her married days, to get even the commonest 
supplies for household use! How meekly she 
had made known her wants I 

And she had been always prepared for a 
storm, when anything was wanted. She looked 
for it naturally. Sabina became enured to it. Still 
it wasn’t pleasant to hear for ever the same old din! 

“What! that sack of flour gone already?” 

Caleb would exclaim. “ I should think you must 
feed it to the hogs, to use it up so fast. I tell 
you what it is, Sabina, there is a power of victuals 
wasted in this house, somehow. I don’t say how, 
mind you, but I say it is so,” and he would bring 
his fist down on the table in a way that made 
; things ring. 

He began the same tune with Philena, about 
the sugar and coffee. He had got so in the way 
of grumbling at these wants, perhaps he did not 
know there was any other way to do. 

Philena gave him one glance of withering 
scorn, and then remarked, dryly, “That non¬ 
sense is all done with. Either get the things, or 
go without the food,” and she whisked off into 
the milk-room, and shut the door with energy. , 

“ Old man’s got his come-up-ance,” said one 
workman to another, as they sat on the steps of , 

the back stoop. “ I, for one, am glad of it.” ! 
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As for Caleb, lie walked out, and harnessed ; 
op Old Gray in a very meditative mood. No 
wonder he sighed for the good old days when he 
could slam things around as much as he liked, 
sad grumble and harass to his heart’s content. 
There was no question but what Caleb did miss 
his wife. 

The experiences of the next few weeks proved 
a Valley of Humiliation to Caleb Fletcher. It 
might be hard, but it was salutary. “ All the ad¬ 
vantage any one can get of that man is so much 
gain to humanity," was the general sentiment of 
the community, though this was not said, per¬ 
haps, in so many words. So he had little sym¬ 
pathy in the snubbings Miss Philena felt called 
to administer, from time to time. She was not 
a scolding woman, but she was “ awfully set in 
her way." She had a crisp, decisive style of 
stating things, that “told;" and Caleb learned 
slowly that it was useless to say her nay. He 
would gladly have turned her off; but what 
could he do I ' Hired help was not so plenty, 
that he could afford to discharge Philena. 

So the days ground on slowly. Caleb inwardly 
chafed and fumed at the “ pretty pass things had 
come to, when a man oould not be master in his 
own house. 1 * But he was forced to “keep a 
civil tongue in his head;" for even Philena had 
been on the point of leaving several times; and 
only prompt “coming down," on his part, had 
averted the catastrophe. 

There was one way, however, in which he 
oould circumvent her, and he laughed in his 
sleeve as he thought of it. If he had another 
wife, how triumphantly he could snap his fin- 
gen at her, and shake off her iron rule 1 

He cast his eyes about, but fruitlessly, for 
several months 1 He made himself the general 
laughing-stock of the place, by his marked at¬ 
tentions to one and another; for somehow no¬ 
body seemed to encourage the poor man. 

Hut, by-and-by, there came into town, on a 
visit, a buxom widow. She was rather dashily 


dressed, and took pains to be wonderfully gra 
cious to Caleb. Her purse was very light, and 
her home with a relative not very pleasant, so 
she concluded that the substantial farm-house of 
Caleb Fletcher would be a decided improvement 
on her present condition. Alas, poor Caleb! 

I He had need to listen to Mr. Weller’s advice to 
his “ son Samivel,” to “ beware of the vidders." 
He took the gorgeous bait thrown out to him, 
and, in an intoxication of folly, proposed, and 
was aocepted. 

Very well satisfied, Philena folded her pocket- 
book, with over sixty dollars of well-earned 
money, and resigned her place, with a smile, 
to the charming Mrs. Fletcher, the second. 

Poor Caleb! He had jumped out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. If the tables had been turned 
in the reign of Miss Philena, they were doubly 
turned now. It is said that tyrants are at heart 
the most cowardly of men. It would seem so, 
from the manner in which Mrs. Fletcher the 
second managed to get her husband in hand. 
She had the talent to command a regiment. No 
wonder she succeeded in bringing into line one 
“ high private.” 

Neighbors sometimes wondered if it would not 
have gratified the carnal nature of the meek Sa¬ 
bina to have seen the poetic justice meted out to 
Caleb. It certainly was very gratifying to them. 

But the new Mrs. Fletcher had her good 
: points, too. She was a kind mother to little 
i John. These two soon formed an alliance, offen¬ 
sive and defensive, against the old man ; a bad 
; thing in a family, as a general rule, but extreme 
; cases sometimes call for extreme measures. 

There were stormy words sometimes between 
j, man and wife, and Caleb’s mulish temper fought 
hard for the mastery. But even in cases of 
seeming defeat, his wife oould make him “ tired 
, of gaining the victory long before she was tired 
of losing it." 

So the world over, “ the measure we mete," 
i is very likely to be “ measured to us again." 


SHALL WE MEET? 

BT KELLIE J. PALMER. 


Oh ! je water a, wide and deep, 

Cruel waved that sport and play; 

On the shore we sit and weep, 
la the evening cold and gray. 

Oeaee thy moanings for the dead; 

Thy cokl waves his form caressed, 

Made a pillow lor his head. 

Touched the Ups that we have pressed. 


Surging waters, wild and free, 
White-capped, ever restlees wave, 
Rolling land-ward from the sea, 

Tell ns of that unknown grave. 

Bright stars gleaming through the gray, 
Pointing to a land of rest, 

Shall we on that endless day, 

Meet our lovod-one with the blest? 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


The steamer was entering New York harbor. 
The great city, spread out before the eye, glorified, 
by the light of a gorgeous September morning. 

Norton Conway stood on the deck, aloof from 
the eager groups of passengers, looking more 
meditative and abstracted than one would expect 
a man to appear at the end of a sea voyage. 

But he had ample food for thought. Ten years 
had elapsed since he had left America; ten years 
spent in wanderings in foreign climes. He had 
been five-and-twenty when he set out; he was 
thirty-five now. But time had dealt kindly enough 
by him; for he did not look more than thirty. 
He had always been rich, his position excellent. 
He was handsome and clover. Naturally, with 
all these gifts and benefits, friends were plenty. 
No wonder he looked so young. 

He had not been altogether an idle man. He 
had won reputation, both artistio and literary, 
lie had been everywhere, from St. Petersburg 
to Australia; had seen everything, experienced 
everything; yet he kept a considerable amount 
of freshness of feeling, and, better still, was im¬ 
pulsive and warm-hearted. 

But though the world regarded him as one of 
Destiny’s favorite children, the stern dame had 
not let him off without a scratch; nay, a stronger 
word would apply—a wound which had never 
really healed, though, of course, in the lapse of 
years, he had grown accustomed to the pain as, 
one does to pain of any sort, physical or mental, 
and often, for a lengthened period, had been able 
to forget the ache at his heart, the weary lament 
of his soul. 

That early trouble had, in a great measure, 
taken the sweetness out of existence; had left 
him dissatisfied, yearning for the rest and peace 
which women’s love brought into the lives of 
other men; but his genial nature had kept him 
from growing bitter, and his broad head hod 
prevented his becoming that tiresome, contempti¬ 
ble animal—a misanthrope. 

And now he was returning home. During the 
first years of his absence he used often to con¬ 
template the possibility of doing so, but all the 
later portion of the time he had shrunk more and 
more from the idea of going back to take up life, 
where the ghosts of his early dreams would haunt 
him so cruelly. Naturally, ju9t because he had 
made up his mind to remain an exile for an in- 
170 


definite period, events unexpectedly forced him 
to return. 

He was a silent partner in some great iron 
mills, a property which had oome to him from an 
unole, and from whence he derived the larger 
portion of his income. He had never known 
anything about the business, or thought much 
about it, perfectly satisfied to receive his divi¬ 
dends regularly, and allow Messrs. Tomlinson & 
Son, distant relatives of his, to manage affairs in 
their own fashion; and a very profitable one it 
always proved. 

He had gone to Norway in July. August still 
found him there; and some very unpleasant let¬ 
ters found him, too. The past year had been 
filled with disasters for business men of all kinds, 
and the Tomlinsons had not escaped. To com¬ 
plicate matters, a confidential clerk had taken 
this opportunity to levant with a large sum of 
money, and leave the company liable for debts 
to an alarming amount. 

The partners wrote the facts to Conway, and 
begged him to visit America without delay. 
They hoped to tide over their difficulties; to go 
on as prosperously as ever; but it was right that 
their relative should know the truth, and they 
desired him, for their sakes, to come. Of course, 
he could not refase. 

So, this lovely September day saw him steam¬ 
ing up the famous bay, every familiar landmark 
taking him farther, and bock into his lost youth, 
bringing up the old pain, and the old misery, 
with such force that it seemed almost as unen¬ 
durable as when the blow first fall. 

An utter inability to forget was Norton Con¬ 
way’s curse! He stood there, on the deck, and 
wished he had let every penny he possessed in 
the world slip from his hold, rather than endure 
this one honr of suffering. And this was only 
the beginning; the mere prelude to what he 
must undergo later. 

What a fool he was ! Why, between twenty- 
five and the corresponding number in the thirties, 
other men had as many loves as they owned boots 
and coats, and ended, by the time they reached 
his age, in marrying an entirely new idol, find¬ 
ing happiness untroubled by so much as a 
memory; and he had spent all these years love¬ 
less, just because one woman had not found in 
him her ideaL She had done him no wrong 
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either. She had not trifled with - or deceived 
him. She had simply loved somebody else, as 
she had a right to do. 

And the worst feature in thb case now was, 
that his sore heart, his persistent clinging to 
memory, became a positive sin. Emily Granger 
was married! Strangely enough, she had not 
married till about eighteen months previous; 
then*she had wedded a man whose name Norton 
did not remember ever to have heard. Cer¬ 
tainly, R was no one of the youths who had been 
about her in the days when he and she were boy 
and girl together. 

Conway had few relatives, and those not per¬ 
sons who had known his associates in New Tork, 
and long before one has been absent ten years in 
foreign climes, letters from former friends or ac¬ 
quaintances usually grow quite as rare as angels 1 
visits. So it happened that the only information 
Norton had received concerning Emily’s mar¬ 
riage came from the columns of a newspaper. 
Her husband was named Forsyth. His know¬ 
ledge began and ended there, as he had never j 
mentioned her name in any letter since he left j 
America, and had no mind to do so after these j 
tidings. ! 

But he was brought out of his foolish reverie j 
by a consciousness that the Russia was nearing 
the wharf, and that if he must make a fool of 
himself, the performance had better be deferred j 
till a more favorable opportunity. Adieus were j 
to be spoken to numerous pleasant fellow-voy- 
agers, promises for future meetings exchanged, 1 
luggage to be looked after, and that most de- 
grading of purgatories, the custom-house, to be 
passed. So Conway came down to the present i 
and its realities with a bang, and I dare say the 
shock did him good. 

Two hours after, bathed, dressed, “ and in his 
right mind/ 1 he sat eating one of those lunch¬ 
eons at Delmonico’s, for which the pilgrim’s soul 
yearns unceasingly, no matter what else he may 
forget; and the sunset saw him floating up the 
Hudson with that undisturbed calm, that utter 
inability to find it strange to discover himself 
there, which becomes a part of the confirmed 
traveler’s character. 

Conway owned a country-seat on the banks of 
Lake Champlain, which, during these later years, 
he bad allowed his agent to let. The previous 
year it had been taken by an old acquaintance, 
who, when he found that Norton was coming 
home, had broken a long silence, and written 
in his wife’s name and his own, to insist upon 
our wanderer’s coming to them at once. 

He had found another and more pressing invi¬ 
tation awaiting him in New York. He had al¬ 


ways liked Leslie, and his wife had been one of 
Norton’s warm friends, in the days when she 
was Kate Cray forth, and as famous for her beauty 
as her wit. 

His affairs took Wm in the neighborhood of the 
Adirondaos, so he determined to visit the Leslies 
on the way. He stopped for a few hours in Bur¬ 
lington ; from there he had to take a carriage, 
so that it was sunset as he drove up the fine 
avenue, and stopped in front of the picturesque, 
rambling old mansion, where, early in youth, he 
had thought to spend the most of his time. 

He was joyfully welcomed by an old servant, 
who had lived in the house when Norton’s uncle 
was master there. Mr. and Mrs. Leslie were ex¬ 
pecting him, the servant said. They had been 
obliged to go out, would be in soon; his rooms 
were ready, and so on. 

Conway was not sorry to have a first glance at 
the familiar apartments, undisturbed even by 
the companionship of sympathetic friends, so he 
left Anderson to have his luggage conveyed up 
stairs, and strayed into the breakfast-room. A 
portrait of his uncle hung there; he remained 
for awhile, studying it, then passed into the li¬ 
brary. This was a long, low apartment, with 
latticed windows, opening on the lawn, and look¬ 
ing toward dim, shadowy woods beyond. 

Conway stood and looked down the room, let¬ 
ting his eyes wander slowly along as one does 
when trying to mark the changes that have been 
made in a place during one’s absence. But the 
apartment had been left exactly as he last saw 
it, at the close of just such a glorious September 
as the present. It might have been yesterday 
that he stood there. The last flood of red sun¬ 
light poured in through the window’s; the vases 
on tables and mantels were filled with early au¬ 
tumn flowers; the very chair in which he had 
sat, as he entered the haunt which was to know 
him no more for so long, stood in the same cor¬ 
ner; the- 

But Conway reached no further in his retro¬ 
spections. Through one of the windows at the 
upper end of the library, he saw, sitting on the 
lawn, in a garden-chair, and looking dreamily 
in, a lady. She wore a dress of some w^ite, soft 
material, that fell in graceful folds about her. 
The sunset flooded her figure, and lit up her 
sweet, yet half-sad face, with its pure outlines. 
Her hat and parasol lay on the ground beside 
her. Her hands were half-clasped, and she was 
lost in reverie. 

His heart stood still. Once again he was face 
to face with the one lpve of his life. 

The years had not greatly changed her, save 
that her figure had gained in dignity and grace* 
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The face looked somewhat older, bat she was more 
beautiful than ever. The sunlight, falling like 
a halo across her bronze-tinted hair, turned it 
to gold, and brought out vividly every line of the 
pure, rounded throat. The jgpnderful gray eyes 
were uplifted, eyes deep as the well of truth, 
pure as the eyes of childhood. 

Involuntarily he uttered an exclamation. The 
sound roused her; she saw him, gave a little 
start; rose, and came forward to meet him. 
Once more Norton Conway held her hand in his, 
and the pulse thrilled under its touch as tremu¬ 
lously as in the olden days. The words of botli 
were somewhat incoherent at first, but neither ; 
noticed it. Presently Emily said, 

44 I did not understand that you were expected ; 
before to-morrow. I was taking an evening stroll, 
and finding the ladies out, Bat down to wait for 
them." 

44 1 left it uncertain, I believe, in my note," 
Conway replied, growing stately and uncomfort- ; 
able. 44 To meet you is a very unexpected plea¬ 
sure. I fancied you in Europe.’ ’ 

44 Oh, no. I was there for a twelvemonth. I 
think you were in the East at the time. I am 
living at the old place still, with my grand¬ 
father." 

44 He is quite well, I trust." 

44 Perfectly—seems to grow younger every day. 
He has been greatly excited over the idea of your 
return." 

Now he must say something about her mar¬ 
riage, her husband. He felt suddenly, as if made 
of wood from head to foot. 

44 1 suppose congratulations would come rather 
late,” he said ; 44 but at least you will allow an 
old friend to express his best wishes for your 
happiness." 

She looked at him with a puzzled smile. 

44 Thanks," she answered. 44 1 believe I have 
my fair share." 

44 1 trust that I shall have the pleasure of see¬ 
ing your—of seeing Mr. Forsyth," said he. 

44 Ah ! Do you know my cousin's husband T" 
she asked. 44 Why, they only went away three 
days since. What a pity ?" 

44 Your cousin's husband ?" 

44 Yes. Don’t you remember my little name¬ 
sake? She was only nine when you left us. 
Think of her being married ! Does it not make 
one feel ancient ?" 

Conway’s head reeled. Before he knew what 
he was saying, he blurted out, 

44 1 saw the announcement of the marriage, 
and supposed it your’s." 

She colored a little, but laughed gayly. 

• 4 No, no!" she said. 44 1 belong to the predes¬ 


tined old maids; and, do you know, now that I 
have arrived at the age where I must rank my¬ 
self among them, I rather like it." 

She was perfectly at ease, but Conway had 
reached a state of such trouble, that it was a 
great relief, at this moment, to have Mr. and 
Mrs. Leslie rush into the room. They gave him as 
warm a greeting as any returned wanderer could 
desire, and, after a brief, hurried talk about all 
sorts of unimportant matters, (the only things 
friends can talk of during the first moments of 
meeting, after a long separation,) Leslie took his 
guest to show him his rooms, and they were 
gayly ordered by Kate not to dawdle over their 
dressing, as it was nearly dinner-time. 

The meal proved a pleasant one, and the even¬ 
ing which followed very agreeable. The Leslies 
were the gayest, happiest pair imaginable, and 
so genuinely glad to welcome Conway back, that 
he felt rather ashamed to remember that he had 
thought less about either of them than he had 
done of scores of people who had perhaps forgot¬ 
ten his existence altogether. 

Emily Grainger’s manner to him was exactly 
what it used to be in the days when they had 
been on terms as familiar as those of a brother 
and sister, and he in the habit of going to her 
with every boyish scrape, and afterward with 
every young man’s annoyance or aspiration, In 
obedience to that necessity masculine nature has 
of seeking feminine sympathy in some quarter. 

Was it Hobart Wilmot she had loved in her 
girlish days ? And what event could have sepa¬ 
rated her from the object of her affection ? Con¬ 
way asked himself this question as he sat alone 
in his room that night. He marveled over it a 
great deal during the days which followed, bnt 
no solution of the mystery did be gain. 

He yielded to his friends’ persuasions, and 
remained a whole week at Fernden, able to quiet 
any reproaches of conscience as to the neglect of 
duty, by the fact that he had reached America 
sooner than he had written to the Tomlinsons he 
might be expected. 

A very pleasant week he found it, too; so 
pleasant that he wondered he had not tried long 
ago what a return to his old home would be like. 
But he was obliged to tear himself away from 
this nearest approach to a lotus-eating season 
that he had known for many years. 

He went, after, to the iron-works, and re* 
mained for soma days with his relatives. They 
were hopefhl about recovering from their diffi¬ 
culties, in case they could raise a certain sum of 
money for which they were in negotiation. Con¬ 
way realized the truth of the trite old proverb, 
that misfortunes never come singly ; the ember- 
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nssments of stock companies in which the rost 
of his fortune was invested prevented his being 
able to assist the Tomlinsons. If they failed in 
their efforts, he would be almost ruined; he, who 
all his life had been able to spend his thousands 
upon any caprice which chanced to be the proini- 
lent desire of the moment. 

He could do no good by staying, so he went 
back to Fernden, as he had promised the Leslies 
to do. 

Pecuniary troubles were so utterly unknown 
to Conway, that he absolutely could not realize 
the possibility of their coming near him now, so 
it was easy enough to put aside thoughts of the 
calamities which menaced him. Besides that, if 
the worst came to the worst, he could shift for 
himself. His solicitude was for the Tomlinsons, 
because both father and son were married men, 
with large families. 

“ I have a constitution of iron, an average 
amount of brains. If I cannot make a living, I 
ought to starve,’* he said to Leslie, when the 
latter was one day speaking rather wonderingly 
of the ability Norton showed to thrust bis per¬ 
plexities out of mind. “ I have been an idle dog 
all my days. I shall have no right to complain 
if 1 have to take my turn at putting a shoulder 
to the wheel.” 

“ You will be successful, whatever you under¬ 
take,” returned his friend, admiringly; “but, 
as my wife says, it will be a great shame if you 
do lose your money, for you are the sort of fel¬ 
low who ought to be rich/ ’ 

“Well, I don’t know. I dare say I have not 
made any too good use of my stewardship. I am 
afraid my conscience is not quite clear as I look 
back, though I hope I have never failed to help 
any human being when I could. But you see it 
was only giving money. There is no merit in 
tkat, when a man has a superfluity.” 

“ Oh, if you come to metaphysios and nice dis¬ 
tinctions, I have done,” cried Leslie, laughing. 

But his wife and Emily Grainger liked “ nice 
distinctions,” and Conway’s whimsical manner 
of weighing his own shortcomings; and they used 
to hold fierce arguments, and abuse him roundly, 
till he would be forced to defend himself; then 
they would go over to his former position, and 
abuse him on that ground, and then pet and 
oaks much of him, to prove that they had not 
been in earnest 

It was a beautiful autumn, and Conway tho¬ 
roughly enjoyed the quiet and the companion¬ 
ship of his friends. He did not allow himself to 
think, even where Emily Grainger was cory 
cerned. Sometimes he roused up to tell his sout~ 
that it was madness to float on in this dreamy 


fashion; that he was preparing for his heart a 
suffering more terrible than any which had gone 
before; but always, be declared directly after¬ 
ward, that he would eqjoy, to its fullest extent, 
the peace and contentment of the moment, no 
matter what might be beyond. 

So far as using every effort to be of service in 
case the Tomlinsons^failed in their plans, he was 
not remiss, but his attempts were utterly un¬ 
availing; money he could not raise. Leslie would 
have helped in any and every way possible, but 
bis fortune was a moderate one. He could not 
command a quarter of the requisite sum, and 
Conway would not have heard of his burdening 
himself in any manner. Six weeks passed. With 
the exception of two brief visits his affairs 
obliged him to make to New York, Conway spent 
the time at Fernden. The weather remained de¬ 
lightful; such an autumn hod not been known 
in years; although November had come, even in 
those Northern latitudes there was no sign of an 
approach to winter. But the blow fell, and not¬ 
withstanding Conway had thought himself pre¬ 
pared to meet the worst, it seemed to come sud¬ 
denly, unexpectedly. 

The Tomlinsons wrote him that all hope was 
gone; so far as regarded them personally, they 
were ruined. He set out that night for the Iron 
Works to consult upon the possibility of coming 
to terms with their creditors, but the chief among 
them was a rival mill-owner, who had got their 
paper into his hands, and would scruple at no 
means to crush them. 

The sight of their misery was more than Con¬ 
way could endure. His presence could be of no 
avail. He hurried away. 

The Leslies had not expected him so soon, and 
had gone into Burlington for the day. It was 
in the afternoon when he arrived. He had not 
been in the house more than an hour when An¬ 
derson came into the library with & note. It 
was from Emily Grainger, only a few lines, ask¬ 
ing him to go to her at once. 

Claremont was the adjoining place to his own. 
He took a path through the shrubberies and 
fields, thinking, as he walked along, not of the 
dreary present, but a summer evening which lay 
years book, when he had trodden this path with 
EmilyGr&inger, and had meant to tell her the story 
of his love. How well he recollected every inci¬ 
dent of that walk, and of the immediate weeks 
which had preceded it! He had oome up from 
town to find a gay party in the neighborhood. 
JSmily, the centre of attraction, changed toward 
&im. Reserved, silent, seeming to avoid him, 
when it was possible. He had gone frantic with 
jealousy, especially of a young Southerner, Ho- 
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bart Wilmot, who showed pre-eminent in his de- 44 This. Do you consider me your friend ?” 
votion to the girl. “ The dearest I possess in the world/’ he re- 

How they contrived to arrive at a quarrel he plied, gravely, 
could not tell, but they did. They had often She grew somewhat pale, but smiled at him in 
quarreled, as brother and sister might, but never return. 

in that fashion. Instead of telling her his story, 44 You have answered one satisfactorily,” she 
he talked about the utter folly of any very young said, trying to speak playftilly, though a slight 
man knowing what love meant—talking at Ho- tremor shook her voice, 
bart Wilmot, quite forgetting that he ranked in 44 Now the other?” 

the same category. Then, in his anger, he asked “ Will you do me a favor ? A very, very great 

her, point-blank, if she cared for some one ; she favor?” 

called him rude, insolent; bnt when he persist- 14 If it is in my power, you know I will.” 

ed, she cried, “ Yes, I do,” and then ran away 44 It is ; it depends entirely upon yourself; 

and left him. He, so far from following, went concerns no human being except you and me. 
home, packed his boxes, was on his way to New Will you grant it?” 

York that night, and sailed for Europe the next He gave her a searching glance. A sudden 
day at noon. suspicion Btruck him. 

Ah, well, .these memories lay a whole life back 1 “You must tell me what it is,” he said. 

Here he was going again to meet Emily Grainger, “ You are too just to wish me to promise blind- 

as far from winning her love as ever, but glad, ly.” 

now to accept the friendship, the sisterly sympa- 44 No, I am not,” she replied, impetuously, 
thy she was so ready to give. He wondered how “I would have liked you to show confidence 
her romance had ended, what had occurred to enough in me to promise in advance 1 Do you 
thwart her dream; in this world he would never : suppose I would ask anything you ought not to 
know, for Emily was not a woman to indulge in : grant?” 

confidence, even with the friends she loved best. “Of that you know I am certain ! But tell 
He found her sitting in a little room on the : me what it is.” 
ground-floor, a place which was her own special She did not give herself time to think. She 
haunt, and where only her intimates were ever went on as composedly as if mentioning the 
shown, for though an eminently sensible and most everyday sort of matter, 
practical person, Emily had an imaginative side, “ Your business needs seventy-five thousand 
that caused her to indulge in numberless vaga- dollars. I have that sum lying idle. Let me 
ries against which her stern common sense often write Messrs. Tomlinson a check for it.” 
rebelled. “ I might have known that would be your 

“ How good of you to come at once,” she said, first thought,” he said ; “ and you feel how 
rising, and holding out her hand, as he entered, thoroughly I appreciate your goodness, how 
“ How good of you to send for me, you mean,” gratefhl I am. But it cannot be done.” 
returned he. “ Cannot be done ?” she cried. 14 And why ? 

She was looking lovelier than ever, to-day. You call me your friend, and will not let me use 
Conway thought to himself that if he decided to my worthless money when it chances that it 
adopt painting as a profession, he should ask her might be of use.” 

to sit as the model for the principal figure in a 44 1 have no good security to offer,” he replied, 
picture, the idea for which had been of late “If, after all, Tomlinson’s plans should fail, the 
haunting him. money would be lost.” 

They spoke for a few moments upon indiffer- 44 What of that? You do not know; I am 
ent subjects—his journey, the weather. Then much richer than you suppose. All my aunt’s 
she said, suddenly, fortune came to me. Why I am worth little less 

“ I sent for you, Norton, to ask you two ques- than a million. What would that amount be!” 
tions.” she hurried on. “Wait”—for he was beginning 

He started slightly as she pronounced the fa- to speak. 44 It is not you alone; think of your 
miliar name she used to employ in the old days, connections and their families. Oh, Norton, for 
but she was too much in earnest to notice that their sakes do what I want.” 
she had done so; too eager to exercise feminine 44 1 cannot, Emily,” he answered, firmly, 
adroitness in reaching gradually the subject of>^ 4 Again I thank you—but we must have done 
her thoughts. ' yth the subject—I cannot do what you wish.” 

44 Which will you ask first ?” he inquired, with " “ You are hard and cruel !” she exclaimed, 

a smile. 44 If I were a man you would take it 1 I under- 
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stand perfectly the feeling which prevents you, 
because I am a woman, you are ashamed to do 
it. You think it would be a lowering of your 
dignity—a— Oh, you men l You are all alike I’ ’ 

She started out of her chair, and hurried, seve¬ 
ral times, up and down the room. Presently sho 
came baok, and held out her hand. Her eyes 
were full of tears, but she was smiling. 

“ I went into one of my sudden passions,” 
she said, with a child-liko simplicity, very touch¬ 
ing from its contrast to her ordinary manner. “ l 
hope I did not say anything rude. But I don't 
much care—it is.cruel of you.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, my dear friend, you are 
mistaken in the Teuson which you suppose actu¬ 
ates me,” Conway answered. 

“ Am I ? So much the better I Then tell me 
the real one.” 

She had subdued her agitation, and once moro 
she seated herself opposite him. 

“ The Tomlinsons could have raised the mo¬ 
ney,” he continued, “ only the security was not 
satisfactory. The state of affairs at the Works 
prevent their being mortgaged. The-” 

» Your stocks are good security,” she broke 
in. «• Yes, they are down, now. I know what 
you mean to say; but I am sure they will come 
up t I am a very good business-woman. I can 
trust my own judgment. Now, Norton, please, 
for the sake of old days I Why, we have been 
like brother and sister all our days 1 I never 
asked a frfror of you in my life, and you will 
not grant this, such a poor, little favor I” 

“ Emily-” 

“ Ah, say yes ! You will—I am sure you will 1” j 
He rose. I 

** I never felt anything more painful than to ! 
refuse you,” he said, in an odd, choked voice, | 
“ but I must, Emily; there is still another rea-j 
son. You must not ask what it is, but it would j 
Of itself prevent my accepting your offer, though, 
God knows, how I honor you for it. How thank- 
fill I am for this proof of your friendship.” 

Of course, after such words, no further expos¬ 
tulation or pleading, on her part, was possible. 
There come moments in life, when, no matter 
how great your intimacy with your friend, you 
must be silent. 

Emily bowed her head for a few seconds; the 
tears gathered anew in her^fes, but did not 
fall. After a little, she lookwBup; a beautiful 
smile hovered over her lips. She held out her 
hand. 

“It is difficult for me to feel it; but I know 
you must bo right,” she said. 

« God blesa you!” he answered; bowed over 
her hand, but did not touch it, and was gone. 



Conway spent the evening in canvassing all 
sorts of probable and improbable plans with 
Leslie and his wife, making them laugh by his 
whimsical manner of treating his misfortunes. 

“ I think I shall toss up a penny as to whether 
I am to be a third-rate scribbler, or a painter of 
the same order. On the whole, I think I’d 
rather turn former. Don’t you want a plough- 
boy, Leslie?” 

“ You’d not be worth your salt, if I did,” re¬ 
torted his friends. 

“1 never thought of it till this moment!” ex¬ 
claimed Conway, in an altered voice. “This 
dear old place may have to go. It seems I am 
liable to the last farthing,” 

“It shall not got” cried Kate Leslie, impul¬ 
sively. 

“ Nonsense I Matters are not so bad as that,” 
returned her husband. “ Conway has been look¬ 
ing too cheerfblly at the affair these post weeks ; 
now he is going to the other extreme.” 

They began to talk of other things. 

“ I have not seen Emily to-day,” Mrs. Leslie 
said. 

“ I was at the house. She is quite well,” ob¬ 
served Conway. 

Kate gave him an odd, irritated glance, which 
puzzled him. 

“ What a pity that-” 

It was Leslie who began this sentence. His 
wife, sitting in a low chair by the corner of the 
hearth, managed, at this j uncture, to tumble the 
; shovel and tongs down upon his left foot, which 
he had comfortably stretched out on the fender, 

; and effectually put what be meant to say out of 
; his head. She was so sweet to him afterward, 
that toward bed-time it penetrated his masculine 
brain. She must have committed the awkward- 
: ness deliberately, and he whistled a good deal 
over it in a low tone, while his wife and Conway 
sat trying a book of old music at the piano; 
but he kept the result of his reflections to him¬ 
self. 

Conway would have told Mrs. Leslie what oc¬ 
curred during his visit to Emily, had Leslie not 
been there. Somehow, it was just one of those 
things he could not relate before another man till 
it had been long enough passed for him to speak 
quietly of it.. But the next evening he found 
; himself alone with Kate, and he did tell the 
story. The three had been out to walk. Leslie 
left them, to go and inquire after a sick neigh¬ 
bor, and Conway and Kate strolled back to the 
house together. 

He was finishing his narrative as they en¬ 
tered the library. Kate sat down, and said, 
abruptly. 
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“ And what was this wonderful reason which 
prevented you borrowing the money?’* 

“ I told you the security-” 

“ Bless the security I Don’t put me in a pas¬ 
sion I” cried she. “I mean the reason you 
would not give.” 

“Could not.” 

“Could not? See here, Norton Conway. I 
know the reason. You love that girl, and you 
always have 1” 

“And always shall I” he aided. 

“ Then, in Heaven’s name, why did you not 
tell her so ten years ago, instead of flying oix 
like a—a balloon, and making a wandering Jew 
of yourself all this time ?” 

“ Because I learned in time that she loved 
somebody else.” 

“ Hey I Oh 1 And how did you discover that ?’ ’ 
lie told her in a few words. As he finished, 
a sudden motion of the curtains of the window, 
near which they sat, startled both. They looked 
up, and saw Emily. No creature but a woman 
could have got out of a room so swiftly and so 
noiselessly as Kate Leslie did; and, once safe in 
her chamber, she clapped her hands, and danced 
like maniac. 

“ I did not mean to listen, Norton,” he heard 
Emily say. “ I believe I was asleep on the sofa 

when you came in. I-” 

“I am glad you heard,” he interrupted. “I 


am proud of my secret. Once more, God bless 
you 1 Good-by, too I I am going away to-night.” 

She moved quickly toward him. She was 
deathly pale; but her eyes shone lambent and 
courageous. 

“ You refused to take my money,” she said, 
almost in a whisper, though her voice was firm. 
“ Will you refuse to take me ?” 

“ Good God 1” he exclaimed. “ Do you sup¬ 
pose I would let your pity for me carry you 
so far.” 

“ Norton J” she interrupted. He stood and 
stared helplessly. She had turned her face away, 
lie just caught her whisper. “You never asked 
me who it was 1 loved.” 

How it came about he could not have told, but 
he understood the truth at last. She had loved 
him. 

An hour later, Leslie behaved about as in¬ 
sanely as his wife had done, when the pair wero 
called into the library to hear the news. 

“ And to think,” cried Kate, when they were 
all parting for the night, “ that it might have 
been like this ten years ago, if you had not been 
as blind as a bat, Norton Conway.” 

“ It was worth waiting for,” Emily whispered 
in his ear; and they set forth once more along 
the familiar path, with the gorgeous light of the 
autumn moon overhead, and the heaven of a new¬ 
found joy in their hearts. 

_ + 
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PRETTY QUEENNIE RAY. 

BY TUEO. D. 0. MILLER, M. D. 


Prxttt little Queennie, 
Sportive as a fawn, 
Tripping through the valley, 
Playing on the lawn; 

In the dewy morning, 

'Hid the blooming flowers, 
At the purple twilight, 

In the forest bowers I 
Where is such a maiden— 
Tell me true, I pray? 

Out among the daisies— 
Winsome Queennie Ray. 

Fairy little maiden. 

Sportive all the day, 
Winsome, pure and lovely, 
Gentle Queennie Bay. 

Blithesome little Queennie I 
Sunny-heartod child, 

With her wondrous beauty, 
Eyes so blue and mild; 
With her charming manners, 
And her dimples ftir, 


Form of perfect grandeur, 
Golden-tinted hair 1 
Oh, sho is tho fairest 
Maiden of tho day f 
Poerlees in her splendor— 
Pretty Queennie Bay I 


Lovely little Queennie, 
With a sunny smile, 
Blissful in her beauty, 
With no thought of guile 
Singing in the volley, 
Breaming on the la> 
Culling sweetest roses 

» <*trly dawn I 
s a maiden, 
all the day, 

Doing good to others— 
Pretty Queennie Bay 1 


Pretty little Queennlo l 
Happy all the day I 
Winsome in her beauty— 
Darling Queennie Bay I 
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MAKING BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 


BT META II. HYDE. 


Minna was fairly discouraged; everything 
was going wrong. V? Uliam brought up break- 
fast fifteen minutes too soon. So, when Ferdi¬ 
nand came out, the coffee was muddy, and the 
sausages cold, though she tried to keep them 
warm on the rtove. The plate of rolls she put 
there, too, but in rather an uncertain position. 
The consequence was that, just as Ferdinand 
Catered, they tipped over, the plate was broken, 
Ind the rolls fulfilled their name, and went 
yiidly everywhere, mostly under the stove; and 
hough Minna picked them up, and put them on 
toother plate, and they weren’t hurt at all, Fer- 
linand said, “No, thank you,” very coldly and 
politely, when she offered them; adding, “I’ll 
toko a piece of cold bread; he “liked cold 
bread,” he declared, and there was only one 
piece in the house, and that was stale! Minna 
tried hurriedly to convert it into toast before 
Ferdinand’ 8 discerning eye rested upon it; but 
the slice slipped into the heart of the fire, and 
disappeared with one malicious flash. 

Mamma, seeing her flushed face, went to market ] 
for her, and Minna descended to wash the break¬ 
fast things. The water was half-warm, and no 
clean tea-towels could bo found. In came cook 
for directions about dinner, and reminded the 
young housekeeper that her wages had been due 
a week; also, that the lard was out: also, the 
eggs. 

There were so many things wanting for din¬ 
ner. Ferdinand had come from New York, to 
make them a visit, and Ferdinand was so par¬ 
ticular about what he ate, and looked so annoyed 
if everything was not just right. Dinner must 
be good to suit Ferdinand; cook remarking, 
“ Tweren ’ t no use to try to make things good with¬ 
out good things to put in ’em.” 

“That’s true, Aunt Judy,” Minna assented, 
with a sigh. “ You can’t make bricks without 
straw.” 

By the time the breakfast things were washed, 
and put away, Minna’s head was aching vio¬ 
lently. She went to her trunk and took out the 
little roll of money. Cook’s wages counted out, 
how little remained! Twice as muoh as usual 
spent, in the last two weeks, on Ferdinand’s ac¬ 
count. How should she meet the expenses of 
the ooming weeks, before the usual monthly sup¬ 
ply should he given her? 


Just then mamma come in, Bmiling and satis¬ 
fied, enumerating all the nice things she hod 
purchased. Foor, dear mammal Unused to 
economy, accustomed, in former days, to market 
with full pockets, she had purchased largely when 
out of reach of Minna’s warning whisper. 

“I stopped at Jennifer’s, Minna,” mamma 
said, cheerfully, “and ordered another of those 
cheeses—Ferdinand seemed to like them so 
much—and some olives and sardines. Jennifer 
said he had just received some very fine ones. 
Ferdinand was asking for olives the other day. 
By the way, can’t you make Borne charlotte russe 
I for dinner? I think Ferdinand would like it.” 

! “Yes, mamma; certainly.” 

• “ And call and pay Jennifer, this afternoon, 

[ for the things. You know I won’t have bills.” 

“ Yes, mamma,” again responded the daughter. 

“ And now come, Minna, and put on my wrap¬ 
pings, dear child. I am going to take this bright 
day for my trip over to Kate’s. I will be gone 
all the morning.” 

All the time she was pinning mamma’s collar, ‘ 
and tying her bonnet-strings, and finding her 
card-case, and getting out her muff, and looping 
back her oyer-skirt, (mamma’s over-skirt, left to 
its own devices, was eccentricity itself,) the tor¬ 
menting little voice of Minna’s inner conscious¬ 
ness was repeating, “ How are you going to do it 
all? Where’s the money to pay for all these 
things, and ever so many more to come? Write? 
Why, you can’t write. You have not the timo, 
and you have not the strength. You have too 
many things to do. There’s that charlotte-russe, 
now, and your head aching as though there were 
hammers in it. Fit you are for writing anything 
that anybody would read 1 You are as tired as 
you can be now. There is that skirt unfinished, 
and your muff lining taken out a month ago, and 
not put back yet. I don’t see what you are 
to do.” 

So Minna was fairly discouraged. And when 
mamma was gone, she took her seat before the 
sitting-room fire, leaned her tired head on her 
hands, and cried, sobbed and cried, with all her 
heart. 

Minna was not fit for buffets that dny. She 
had, for some time, been swinging back and 
forth, in that uncomfortable state of being called 
“ not feeling very well.” The morning’s petty 
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trials were small in themselves; but, alas, there 
had been so many such mornings; and, alas, 
there seemed so many yet to come I 

Perhaps the burden pressed upon a heart 
already weighted. Perhaps it was one of those 
moments when the deep, hidden pain rises up to 
whisper, “ Remember me I I am still here !” 

Yes, for Minna there seemed in reserve many 
such mornings!. And where was she to find 
strength to meet them? The strength of the 
ever-gracious Friend 1 Minna knew what that 
was. The text for the day, in her little text¬ 
book, promised it: “ He will be very gracious to 
thee at the voice of thy cry/’ Ah ! but the sym¬ 
pathy seemed to-day so far away. Could He be 
“very gracious” to her, when the color and 
warmth had faded so utterly from her sky, 
and there was no promise for her of another 
day ? 

The door opened. 

“ Cuthbert l What a surprise I When did you 
come ?” 

“ I came last night.” 

“ To Brawleigh, I suppose ; and into town this 
morning ” 

“Yes. May I have a chair ?” 

“Take the arm-chair.” 

Cuthbert took it, and looked about him with a 
comprehensive glance, which failed not to in¬ 
clude Minna’s tcnr-swollcn eyelids. 

“ How is Cousin Harriet? Is she at home?” 

“ Mamma has been perfectly well all the win¬ 
ter. She has gone to Kate’s this morning. Fer¬ 
dinand is with us, making us a little visit. I am 
sorry he is not here to see you.” 

Cuthbert did 1 not look distressed. They were 
not friends, those two cousins, Cuthbert and 
Ferdinand. It was Cuthbert, of whom Ferdi¬ 
nand had been speaking, at the breakfast-table, 
in his cold way. “ Cuthbert,” ho had said, de¬ 
liberately, “is a man who will never make any 
money as long as he lives/ * Mrs. Barney had 
suggested that he had his profession. “ His 
profession I” echoed Ferdinand, contemptuously. 
“ What is the profession of a young doctor with¬ 
out money or influence ? If Cuthbert keeps him¬ 
self in shoe-blacking for the next ten years, it 
will be as much as he can do.” 

By which it will be seeu that Ferdinand did 
not appreciate #is distant relationship to Dr. 
Cuthbert Craig. 

This young doctor, whom Ferdinand had con¬ 
demned to the perpetual bondage of poverty, 
settled himself more comfortably in his chair, 
and looked at the fire, then at Minna. 

“ How pretty your rooms are,” he said, at 
last. , 


“ Oh, do you think so ?” Minna drew a long 
breath, that was almost a sigh. 

“ Yes, they are very pretty. You have made 
them artistic.” 

“ Artistic, Cuthbert? With a carpet that slaps 
you in the face 1” 

“ The carpet is bad. It might be worse, how¬ 
ever. You did not choose it?” 

“ Oh, never I It was already here.” 

“You have used your materials skillfully, 
Minna.” 

“ There was so little to use,” said she, de¬ 
spondently. 

“Therein lies the merit, doesn’t it? There 
are no heroes ready made. There never would 
bo a victory, if there never was a fight.” 

Minna did not answer. Those provoking tears 
would come back again ! Cuthbert’s eyes had a 
flash in them, which she did not see, owing to 
those same troublesome tears. 

“By the way, Minna,” said Cuthbert, pre¬ 
sently, “ will you go to Thomas’ Concrtwith me, 
this evening ?” 

“ I shall be too glad. How nice you are to 
think of it.” 

“ Uncommonly nice. I will come for you in 
time.” 

“Can’t you wait to see mamma and Ferdi¬ 
nand ?” said Minna, os he rose. 

“ No. I would sit here the whole morning, if 
I could; but there is business lying in wait for 
me down town.” 

Cuthbert having announced his departure, 
seemed in no haste to go. He walked around 
the room, regarding first one object of art, then 
another. 

“ Don’t examine everything so closely, Cuth¬ 
bert,” said Minna, laughing. “ You must merely 
glance at the general effect. I do not want things 
looked at in detail.” 

“And does that rule extend to yourself?” 
said Cuthbert, turning suddenly upon her. 

“Yes,” said Minna, though she colored. 

“ You did not tell me in time,” said he, quietly. 
“ What was it, Minna?” he continued. “Won’t 
you tell me what caused all those tears?” 

“ Oh, nothing at all. Do not trouble yourself 
to inquire about my absurdities.” 

“ I will not, I assure you. But what were the 
tears for?” 

“ Foolishness; nothing else.” But as his eyes 
still waited for her answer, she said, gravely, 

“ The old story, Cuthbert. Trying to make 
bricks without straw.” 

“ Perhaps you try to make too many bricks, 
Minna ?” 

“ The house must be built, you know.” 
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“ What represents straw in the present in¬ 
stance r* 

“ Oh, many things. A little more strength, 
and a little more time, and-” 

“ And a little more courage and perseverance,” 
added Cuthbert, with a smile. 

“ That is easy for you to say, Cuthbert. You 
are so strong in both.” 

“ Am I, indeed f I was thinking of borrowing 
straw from you. Perhaps we can effect a pro¬ 
fitable exchange of commodities. Think it over, 
will you ? Good-by.’ * 

Dr. Craig came for his cousin, that evening, 
in the coziest of coupSt. He brought her, too, a 
bench of freshest lilies of the valley. Minna fast¬ 
ened a handfull in her dress, and through the 
evening their heavenly odor linked itself with 

every tender strain that rose. 

Madame Sterling, in her tropical flower-cos¬ 
tume, sang her weird, cold, moonlit song, until 
her hearers were frozen into stillness, as if the 
fenrftil doppelgdnger himself stalked among them. 
They played, that matchless orchestra, the Tann- 


hauser overture, played it triumphantly. Minna’s 
eyes shone, and her heart beat fast. 

“ Glorious, isn’t it ?” said Cuthbert. “ Is not 
that a voice of victory ?” 

Minna turned two glowing eyes upon him, in 
silence, and Cuthbert thought she spoke. 

When they reached home the fire was out, and 
the room cold, yet Cuthbert lingered. 

“Minna,” he said abruptly, “did you know 
that I had got that place in the Life Insurance?” 

Hef voice, in reply, was quite low. 

“ The place of Examining Physician ? Was 
not that the one you wanted ?” 

“Yes,” said Cuthbert, with a sudden fervor. 
“ I did want it; and I worked for it with one 
purpose, with one end in view.” He bent over 
her chair. “You know what that was—my one 
love.” She spoke not. He went on, passionately. 

“ Have I been trying to make my bricks with¬ 
out straw ? Have I been working and hoping 
in vain ?” 

“ No, Cuthbert,” she answered, softly, placing 
her hand in his, “ not in vain.” 


AUTUMN LEAVES 

BY MERLE MURRIE. 


Iiatu of Autumn! Leavos of Autumn 1 
Kissed with sunshine, wet with rain, 
When, in dim and dark old forest, 

Sang the winds a low refrain. 

When the echoes softly lingered 
At the close of mystic eves, 

And enchantment threw a glamour 
O’er thy beauty, Autumn leaves. 

Leaves of Autumn I Leaves of Autumn I 
From the wood-path's odorous gloom; 
Oft the winds caressed thee gently, 
Bathing thee in sweet perfume. 


Where rank vines spread clasping tendrils, 
Bent with clusters rich and sweet. 

And the ground, with mosses golden. 
Seemed like velvet to my feet. 

Tears may ebb and flow in beauty, 
Bringing glorious Autumn days, 

But these leaves will never, never 
Swing again in gorgeous maize. 

There are mem’ries that will cluster' - 
Bound the wreath, like rays of light, 
That in fiiture hours will whisper 
Of this scene, so strange and bright. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

BY JOHN M. DAVIS. 


Nrrz* again will the radiant glow 
Of the golden gloaming come and go, 
With the holy joys and loves sublime, 
That hallow the scenes of earth and time. 

Never again! 

Never again will the violets bloom! 
Never again, but around the tomb; 

And never again will the roses grow 
For me, their beautifal buds to blow. 

Never again 

Yol. LXX—18 


Never again will tho moon’s pale sheen 
Be to me as it oft hath been. 

When all was blest—for she was here; 

But never again will tho earth bo dear. 

Never again 1 

Never again will the sun’s glad rays 
Shine as they shone in those happy days, 
With a Joyous beam and golden light 
And never again will the world be bright 
Never again I 
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CHAPTER I. 

44 Another party?” said Mrs. Despard. 

11 Oh, yes !” said Lisbeth. 44 And, of course, a 
little music, and then a little supper, and a little 
dancing, and all that sort of thing.” And she 
frowned impatiently. 

Mrs. Despard looked at her in some displea¬ 
sure. 

44 You are in one of your humors, again, Lis¬ 
beth,” she said, sharply. 

44 Why shouldn’t I be?” answered Miss Cres- 
pigny, not a whit awed by her patroness. 44 Peo¬ 
ple’s humors are their privileges. I would not 
help mine if I could. I like them because they 
are my own private property, and no one else | 
can claim them.” 

44 1 should hardly think any one would want 
to claim yours,” said Mrs. Despard, dryly, but 
at the same time regarding the girl with a sort 
of curiosity. 

Lisbeth Crespigny shrugged her shoulders— 
those oddly expressive shoulders of hers. A 
44 peouliar girl,” even the mildest of people called 
her, and as to her enemies, what did they not say 
of her ? And her enemies were not in the minor¬ 
ity. But 44 peculiar” was not an unnatural term 
to apply to her. She was 44 peculiar.” Seeing 
her kneeling close before the fender this winter 
evening, one’s first thought would have been 
that she stood curiously apart from other girls. 
Her very type was her own, and no one had ever 
been heard to say of any other woman, 44 she is 
like Lisbeth Crespigny.” She crouched upon 
the leopard-skin rug in an odd attitude. She 
was rather small of figure, but she had magnifi¬ 
cent hair; her black brows and lashes were a 
wonder of beauty; her eyes were dark, myste¬ 
rious, supercilious, and in size* actually im¬ 
mense. She often frightened people. She fright¬ 
ened modest people with her nerve and coolness, 
bold people with her savage sarcasms, quiet peo¬ 
ple with her moods. She alarmed Mrs. DespaTd 
occasionally^hen she had first come to live with 
her; but after three years, Mrs. Despard, who 
was strong of nerve herself, had become used to 
her caprices, though she had not got over being 
curious and interested in spite of herself. 

he was a widow, this Mrs. Despard. She 
been an ambitious nobody in her youth, and 
ng had the luck to marry a reasonably rich 
180 


man, her ambition had increased with her good 
fortune. She was keen, like Lisbeth, quick¬ 
witted, restless, and not too spiritual. She had 
no children, no cares, and thus having no par¬ 
ticular object in life, formed one for herself in 
the making herself pleasingly conspicuous in so¬ 
ciety. It was her whim to be conspicuous; not 
in a vulgar way, however; she was far too clever 
for that. She wished to have a little social court 
of her own, and to reign supreme in it. It was 
not rich people she wanted at her entertainments, 
nor powerfnl people; it was talented people, 
people, shall it be said, who would admire her 
ascetic soiries, and talk about her a little after^ 
ward, and feel the distinction of being invited 
to her house. And it was because Lisbeth Cres¬ 
pigny was 44 peculiar” that she had picked her 
up. 

During a summer visit to a quaint, picturesque 
village on the Welsh coast, she had made the ac¬ 
quaintance of the owners of a quaint, picturesque 
cottage, whose picturesqueness had taken her 
fancy. Three elderly maiden ladies were the 
Misses Tregarthyn, and Lisbeth was their niece, 
and the apple of each gentle spinster’s eye. 
44 Poor, dear Phillip’s daughter,” and poor, dear 
; Phillip, who had been their half-brother, and the 
idol of their house, had gone abroad, and 44 seen 
the world,” and, after marrying a French girl, 
who died young, had died himself, and left Lis¬ 
beth to them as a legacy. And then they had 
transferred their adoration and allegiance to 
Lisbeth, and Lisbeth, as her manner was, had 
accepted it as her right, and taken it rather 
coolly. Mrs. Despard had found her, at seventeen 
years old, a restless, lawless, ambitious young 
woman, a young- woman when any other girl 
would have been almost a child. She found her 
shrewd, well-read, daring, and indifferent to au¬ 
dacity ; tired of the picturesque little village, se¬ 
cretly a trifle tired of being idolized by the three 
spinsters, inwardly longing for the chanee to try 
her mettle in the great world. Then, too, she 
had another reason for wanting to escape from 
; the tame old life. In the dearth of excitement, 
she had been guilty of the weakness of drifting 
into what she now called an 44 absurd flirtation,” 
which had actually ended in an equally absurd 
engagement, and of which she now, not absurdly, 
as she thought, was tired. 
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“I scarcely know how it happened,” she said, 
with cool scorn, to Mrs. Despard, when they 
knew each other well enough to be confidential. 
“ It wa 9 my fault, I suppose. If I had let him 
alone, he would have let me alone. I think I 
am possessed of a sort of devil, sometimes, when 
I have nothing to do. And he is such a boy,” 
with a shrug, “though he is actually twenty- 
three. And then my aunts knew his mother 
when she was a girl. And so, when he came to 
Pen’yllan, he must come here and stay with them, 
and they must encourage him to admire me. 
And I should like to know what woman is going 
to stand that.”- (“Woman, indeed!” thought 
Mrs. Despard.) “ And then, of course, he has 
some sense of his own, or at least he has what 
will be sense some day. And he began to be 
rather entertaining after awhile; and we boated, 
and walked, and talked, and read, and at last I 
was actually such a little fool as to let it end in 
a sort of promise, for which I was sorry the 
minute it was half made. If he had kept it to 
himself, it would not have been so bad ; but, of 
course, being such a boyish animal, he must con¬ 
fide in Aunt Millicent, and Aunt Millicent must 
tell the others; and then they must all gush, and 
cry, and kiss me, as if everything was settled, 
and I was to be married in ten minutes, and bid 
them all an everlasting farewell in fifteen. So I 
began to snub him that instant, and have snubbed 


and haggard, his sea-blue eyes wild and hollow 
with despair; and, like the selfish, heartless, 
cool, little wretch that she was, she put an end 
to his pleadings peremptorily. 

14 No!” she said. 44 1 would rather you *ould 
not write to me. I want to be let alone ; and it 
is because I want to be let alone that I am going 
away from Pen’yllan. I never promised one 
of the things you are always insisting that I 
promised. You may call me as many hard names 
as you like, but you can’t deny that-” 

“No!” burst forth the poor lad, in a frenzy. 
11 You did not promise, but you let me under¬ 
stand-” 

44 Understand !” echoed his young tyrant. 44 1 
tried hard enough to make you understand that 
I wanted to be let alone. If you had been in 
your right senses, you might have seen what I 
meant. You have driven me almost out of ray 
mind, and you must take the consequences.” 
And then she turned away and left him, stunned 
and helpless, standiug watching her as she trailed 
over the grass between the lines of rose-buslics, 
the moonlight falling on her white dress, and the 
little light-blue scarf she had thrown over her 
long, loose, dusky hair. 

Three years ago all this had happened, and 
she was with Mrs. Despard still, though, of 
course, she had visited Pen’yllan occasionally. 
She had not tired her patroness, if patroness she 


him ever since, in hopes he would get as tired of j could be called. She was not the sort of girl to 
me as I am of him. But he won’t. He does tire people of their fancy for her. She was too 
nothing but talk rubbish, and say he will bear it clever, too cool, too well-poised. She interested 
for my sake. And the fact is, I am beginning to . Mrs. Despard as much to-day as she had done 
hate him ; and it serves me right.” j in the first week of their acquaintance. She was 

She had always interested Mrs. Despard, but just as much of a study for her, even in her most 
she interested her more than ever after this ex- vexatious moods. 

planstion. She positively fascinated her; and 44 Have you a headache?” asked Mrs. Despard, 
the end of it all was, that when the lady left after awhile. 

Pcn'yllan, she carried Lisbeth with her. The 44 No,” answered Lisbeth. 

Misses Tregarthyn wept, and appealed, and only 44 Have you had bad news from Pen’yllan ?” 

gave in, under protest, at last, because Lisbeth Lizbeth looked up, and answered Mrs. Despard, 
was stronger than the whole trio. She wanted with a sharp curiousness. 

to see the world, she said. Mrs. Despard was 41 How did you know I had heard from Pen*- 
fond of her. She had money enough to make ; yllan ?” she demanded. 

ier so far independent, that she could return ; 44 Oh!” said Mrs. Despard, 44 1 guessed so, 

then the whim seized her; and she was tired of from the fact that you seemed to have no other 
Vn'yUan. So, why should she not go? She ; reason for being out of humor; and lately that 


right only stay a month, or a week, but, bow- 
rer that was, she had made up her mind to see 
fe. While the four fought their battle out, 
Ers. Despard looked on and smiled. She knew 
nbeth would win, and of course Lisbeth did. 
fce packed her trunk, and went her way. But 
e night before her departure she had an inter- 
bw with poor Hector Anstruthers, who came to 
e garden to speak to her, his boyish face pale 


has always been a sufficient one.” 

44 1 cannot see why it should be,” said Lisbeth, 
tartly. 44 What can Pen’yllan have to do with 
my humor?” 

44 But you have had a letter?” said Mrs. 
Despard, 

44 Yes: from Aunt Clarissa. There is no bad news 
in it, however. Indeed, no news at all. How did 


I ever exist there?” her small, wan face lowering. 
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“You would not like to go back?” suggested 
Mrs. Despard. 

Lisbeth shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Would you like me to go back?” she ques¬ 
tioned. 

“I?” in some impatience. “You know, as 
well as I do, that I cannot do without you. You 
would never miss me, Lisbeth, as I should miss 
you. It is not your way to attach yourself to 
people.” 

“How do you know?” interposed Lisbeth. 
“ What can you know about me ? What can any 
one man or woman know of another ? That is 
nonsense.” 

“ It is the truth, nevertheless,” was the reply. 
“Who were you ever fond of? Were you fond 
of the Misses Tregarthyn, who adored you ? 
Were you fond of that poor boy, who was so 
madly in love with you ? Have you been fond 
of any of the men who have made simpletons of 
themselves, because you had odd, fine eyes, and 
an odd, soft voice, and knew, better than any 
other woman in the world, how to manage them? 
No ; you know you have not.” 

Lisbeth shrugged her shoulders again. 

“ Well, then, it is my way, I suppose,” she 
commented; “and my ways are like my hu¬ 
mors, as you call them. So, we may as .well let 
them rest.” 

There was a pause after this; then Lisbeth rose, 
and going to the table, began to gather together 
the parcels she had left there when she returned 
from her shopping expedition. 

“You have not seen the dress ?” she said. 

“ No.” 

“It is a work of art. The pansies are as real 
as any that ever bloomed. They might have 
been just gathered. How well that woman un¬ 
derstands her business !” 

She went up stairs, after this, to her own 
room, a comfortable, luxurious little place, near 
Mrs. Despard’s own apartment. A clear, bright 
fire burned in the grate, and her special sleepy- 
hollow chair was drawn up before it; and when 
she had laid aside her hat, and disposed of her 
purchases, she came to this chair, and seated 
herself in it. Then she drew the Pen’yllan let¬ 
ter from her pocket, and laid it on her lap, and 
left it there, while she folded her hands, and 
leaned back, looking at the fire dreamily, and 
thinking to herself. 

The truth is, that letter, that gentle, sweet- 
tempered, old-fashioned letter of Miss Garissa’s, 
stung the girl, worldly and selfish as she was. 
Three years ago she would not have cared much, 
but “seeing the world”—ah! the world had 
taught her a lesson. She had seen a great 


deal of this world, under Mrs. Despard’s guid¬ 
ance. She had ripened marvellously ; she had 
grown half a score of years older; she had 
learned to be bitter and clear-sighted ; and now 
a curious mental process was going on with her. 

“We shall never cease to feel your absence, 
my dear,” wrote Miss Tregarthyn. “ Indeed, 
we sometimes say to each other, that we feel it 
more every day ; but, at the same time, we can¬ 
not help seeing that our life is not the life one 
so young and attractive ought to live. It was not 
a congenial life for our poor dear old Philip, and 
how could it seem congenial to his daughter? 
And if, by a little sacrifice, we can make our 
dear Lisbeth happy, ought we not to be more 
than willing to submit to it. We are so Jjroud 
of you, my dear, and it delights us so to hear 
that you are enjoying yourself, and being so 
much admired, that when we receive your let¬ 
ters, we forget everything else. Do you think 
you can spare us a week in the Bummer? If 
you can, you know how it will rejoice us to see 
you, even for that short time,” etc., etc., through 
half a dozen pages. 

And this letter now lay on Lisbeth’s lap, as 
we have said, while she pondered over the con¬ 
tents, moodily. 

“ I do not see,” she said, at last, “ I do not 
see what there is in me for people to be so fond 
of.” 

A loosened coil of her hair hung over her 
shoulder and bosom, and she took this soft and 
thick black tress, and began to twist it round 
and round her slender mite of a wrist with a 
queer sort of half-vindictive force. “ Where is 
the fascination in me?” she demanded, of the 
fire, one might have thought. “It is not for my 
amiability, it is not for my 1 odd fine eyes, and 
odd soft voice,’ as Mrs. Despard puts it, that 
those three women love me, and lay themselves 
under my feet. If they were men,” with scorn, 
“ one could understand it. But women I Is it 
because they are sp much better than I am, that 
they cannot help loving something—even me ? 
Yes, it is!” defiantly. “ Yes, it is!” 

She was angry, and all her anger was against 
herself, or at least against the fate which had 
made her what she was. Lisbeth knew herself 
better than other people knew her. It was a 
fate, she told herself. She had been born cold¬ 
blooded and immovable, and it was not to be 
helped. But she never defended herself thus, 
when others accused her; she would have scorn¬ 
ed to do it. It was only against her own secret, 
restless, inner accusations that she deigned to 
defend herself. It was characteristic of her that 
she should brave the opinions of others, and 
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feel rebellious under her own. What Lisbeth 
Crespigny thought in secret of Lisbeth Crespigny, 
must bare its weight. 

At lost she remembered the dress lying upon 
the bed—the dress Lecomte had just sent home. 
She was passionately fond of dress, especially ; 
fond of a certain striking, yet artistic style of : 
setting, for her own unusual effective face and 
figure. She turned how to this new dress, as a 
sort of refuge from herself. 

“ I may as well put it on now,” she said. “ It 
is seven o'clock, and it is as well to give oneself 
plenty of time.” 

80 she got up, and began her toilet leisurely. 
She found it by no means unpleasant to watch her¬ 
self grow out of ohrysalis form. She even found 
a keen pleasure in standing in the brilliant light | 
before the mirror, working patiently at the soft, : 
cloud-like masses of her hair, until she had 
wound and twisted it into some novel, graceful 
fancifulnes 9 . And yet even this scarcely arose 
from a vanity such as the vanity of other women. 

She went down to the drawing-room, when 
she was dressed. She knew she was looking her 
best, without being told. The pale-gray tissue, 
pale as a gray sea-mist, the golden-hearted, pur- ; 
pie pansies with which it was lightly sown, and 
which were in her hair, and on her bosom, and 
in her hands, had an absolutely odd suitableness. 
Her eyes, too, strange, soft, dense, mysterious 

under their sweeping, straight black lashes- 

well, Lisbeth Crespigny’s eyes, and no other 
creatures. 

4 * A first glance would tell me who had de¬ 
signed that dress,” said Mrs. Despard. “ It is 
not Lecomte ; it is your very self, in every touch 
and tint.** 

Lisbeth half smiled, and looking down the 
length of the room, where she stood reflected in 
a mirror at the end of it, unfiirled her fan, a 
gilded fan, thickly strewn with her purple pan¬ 
ics ; but she made no reply. 

A glass-door, in the drawing-room, opened into 
i conservatory all aglow with light and bloom, 
wd in this conservatory she was standing half 
in hour later, when the first arrivals came. The 
loor, a double one, was wide open, and she, in 
he midst of the banks and tiers of flowers, was 
ending over a vase of heliotrope, singing a low 
mUch of song, 

“ The faire«t rose blows but a day, 

The faire*»t Spring must end with May, 

And you and I can only say, 

Good-by, good-by, good-by!” 

She just sang this much, and stopped. One 
the two people who had arrived was speaking 
Mrs. Despard. She lifted her head, and lis- !■ 
trd. She could not see the speaker's face, be- i 


cause a tall, tropical-leaved lily interposed itself. 
But the voice startled her uncomfortably. 

“Who is that man?” she said, to herself. 
“ Who is that man ?” And then, without wait¬ 
ing another moment, she left the heliotrope, and 
made her way to the glass door. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mbs. Dkspaed looked first, and saw her stand¬ 
ing there. 

“ Ah, Lisbeth,” she said, and then turned, 
with a little smile, toward the gentleman, who 
stood nearest to her. “ Here is an old friend,” 
she added, as Lisbeth advanced. “ You are in¬ 
debted to Mr. Lyon for the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Anstruthere again.” 

Lisbeth came forward, feeling as if she was 
on the verge of losing her amiablo temper. 
What was Hector Anstruthers doing here ? AVliat 
did he want? Had he been insane enough to 
come with any absurd fancy that—that he 
could—that?” But her irritated hesitance car¬ 
ried her no farther than this. The young man 
actually met her half-way, with the greatest self- 
possession imaginable. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” he said, 
holding out his hand frankly. “ I was not aware, 
when Lyon brought me to his friends, that I 
should find you here.” 

AH this, as complacently, be it observed, as if 
he had been addressing any other woman in the 
world ; as if that little affair of a few years ago 
had been too mere a bagatelle to be remembered; 
as if his boyish passion, and misery, and de¬ 
spair had faded utterly out of his mind. 

Mrs. Despard smiled again, and watched her 
young friend closely. But if Lisbeth was startled 
and annoyed by the too apparent change, she 
was too clever to betray herself. She was a sharp, 
secretive young person, and had her emotions 
well under control. She held out her hand with 
a smile of her own—a slow, well-bred, not too 
expressive affair, not an effusive affair, by any 
means. 

“ Delighted, I am sure 1” she said. “ I have 
just been reading a letter from Aunt Clarissa, 
and naturally it has prepared me to be doubly 
glad to see one of her special favorites.” 

After that the conversation became general, 
Anstruther somehow managing to take the lead. 
Lisbeth opened her eyes. Was this the boy she 
had left in the moonlight at Pen’yllan? The 
young simpleton who had been at her feet on the 
sands, spouting poetry, and adoring her, and 


making himself her grateful slave ? The impetu¬ 
ous, tiresome lad, who had blushed, and raved, 
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and sighed, and, in the end, had succeeded in 
wearying her so completely ? Three years had 
made & difference. Here was a sublime young 
potentate, wondrously altered, and absolutely 
wondrously well-looking, The mustache she had 
secretly sneered at in its budding youth, was 
long, silken, brown—beauteous; the slight, long 
figure had developed into the fairest of propor¬ 
tions ; the guileless freshness of color had died 
away, and left on interesting, if rather signifi¬ 
cant pallor. Having been a boy so long, he 
seemed to have become a man all at once; and 
as he stood talking to Mrs. Despard, and occa¬ 
sionally turning, half patronizingly, to Lisbeth. 
his audacious serenity of manner did him credit. 
Was it possible that he knew what to say ? It 
appeared so. He did not blush; his hands and 
feet evidently did not incommode him, He was 
talking vivaciously, and with the air of a man of 
the world. He was making Mrs. Despard laugh, 
and there was every now and then a touch of 
daring, yet well-bred sarcasm in what he was 
saying. Bah 1 He was as much older as she 
herself was. And yet, incongruous as the state¬ 
ment may appear, she hardly liked him any the 
better. 

“ How long/* she asked, abruptly, of Bertie 
Lyon, 41 has Mr. Anstruthers been in London?” 

' Lyon, that radiant young dandy, was almost 
guilty of staring at her omazedly. 

44 Beg pardon,” he said. 44 Did you say 4 how 
long ?’ ” 

44 Yes.” 

The young man managed to recover himself. 
Perhaps, alter all, she was os ignorant about 
Anstruthers as she seemed to be, and it was not 
one of her confounded significant speeches. Th ey 
were wise enough people, of course, and Mrs. 
Despard was the sort of woman whose parties 
a fellow always liked to be invited to; but then 
they were not exactly in the set to which An- 
struthers belonged, and of which he himself was 
a shining member. 

“Well, you see/^he said, 44 he has spent the 
greater part of his life in London; but it was not 
until about three years ago that he began to care 
much about society. He came into his money 
then, when young Scarsbrook shot himself acci¬ 
dentally, in Scotland, and he has lived pretty 
rapidly since,” with on innocent faith in Miss 
Crespigny's ability to comprehend even a modest 
bit of slang. 44 He is a tremendously talented 
fellow, Anstruthers—paints, and writes, and 
takes a turn at everything. He is the art-critic 
on the Cynic; and people talk about what he 
does, all the more because he has no need to do 
anything; and it makes him awfUlly popular.” 


Lisbeth laughed; a rather savage little laugh, 
though a musical one. 

1 44 What is it that amuses you?” asked Lyon. 

44 Not Anstruthers, I hope.” 

44 Oh, nol” answered the young lady. 44 Not 
this Anstruthers, but another gentleman of the 
same name, whom I knew a long time ago.” 

44 A long time ago ?” sold the young man, gal¬ 
lantly, if not with wondrous sapience. 44 If it is 
a long time ago, I should think you must have 
been so young that your acquaintance would be 
hardly likely to make any impression upon you, 
ludicrous or otherwise.” For he was one of the 
victims, too, and consequently liked to mako even 
a Btupidly polite speech. 

Lisbeth gave him a sweeping little curtsy, 
and looked at him sweetly, with her immense, 
dense eyes. 

“That was very nice, indeed, in you,” she 
said, with a gravely obliged air. “ Pray, take 
one of my pansies.” And selecting one from 
her bouquet, she held it out to him, and Hector 
; Anstruthers, chancing to glance toward them at 
! the moment, had the pleasure of seeing the charm- 
! ing bit of by-play. 

| It was the misfortune of Miss Crespigny’s ad¬ 
mirers, that they were rarely quite sure of her. 
She had an agreeable way of saying one thing, 
and meaning another; of speaking with the 
greatest gravity, and at the some time making 
her hearer feel extremely dubious and uncom¬ 
fortable. She was a brilliant young lady, a sar¬ 
castic young lady, and this was her mode of 
dealing with young men and women, who other¬ 
wise might have remained too well satisfied with 
themselves. Bertie Lyon felt himself somewhat 
at a loss before her, always. It was not easy to 
resist her, when she chose to be irresistible; but 
he invariably grew hot and cold over her 44 con- 
; founded significant speeches.” And this was 
: one of them. She was making a cut at him for 
his clumsy compliment, and yet he was com¬ 
pelled to accept her pansy, and fasten it on his 
coat, as if he was grateful. 

Mr. Hector Anstruthers had been installed, by 
universal consent, that evening, as a sort of 
young lion, whose gentlemanly roar was worth 
hearing. Young ladies had heard of him from 
their brothers, and one or two had seen those 
lovely little pictures of his last season. Matrons 
had heard their husbands mention him as a re¬ 
markable young fellow, who had unexpectedly 
come into a large property, and yet wrote arti¬ 
cles for the papers, and painted, when the mood 
seized him, for dear life. A really extraordi¬ 
nary young man, and very popular among highly 
desirable people. 4 4 Rather reckless,’ ’ they would 
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»y, “ perhaps, and something of a cynic, as 
these young swells ore often apt to be; but, 
aevertheless, a fine fellow—a fine fellow !” And 
Anstruthers had condescended to make himself 
▼ery agreeable to the young ladies to whom he 
was introduced ; had danced a little, had talked 
with great politeness to the elder matrons, and, 
in short, had rendered himself extremely popu¬ 
lar. Indeed, he was so well employed, that, 
until the latter part of the evening, Lisbeth sow 
very little of him. Then he appeared suddenly 
to remember her existence, and dutifully made 
his way to her side, to ask for a dance, which 
invitation being rather indifferently accepted, 
they walked through a quadrille together indif¬ 
ferently. 

“ I hope,” he said, with punctilious politeness, 
“that the Misses Tregnrthyn are well.” 

“I am sorry to say,” answered Lisbeth, star¬ 
ing at her vis-a-vit, “ that I don’t know.” 

“Then I must have mistaken you. I under¬ 
stood you to say that you had just reoeived a 
letter from Miss Clarissa.” 

“ It was not a mistake,” returned Lisbeth. 
“ I had just received one, but unfortunately 
they don’t write about themselves. They write 
about me.” j 

“ Which must necessarily render their letters | 
interesting,” said Anstruthers. 

Lisbeth. barely deigned a slight shrug of her< 
shoulders. 

“Necessarily,” she replied, “if one is so hap- ; 
pily disposed as never to become tired of one¬ 
self.” 

“ It would be rank heresy to suppose,” said 
Anstruthers, “that any of Miss Crespigny’s 
friends would allow it possible that any one 
oould become tired of Miss Crespigny—even Miss 
Crespigny” herself.” 

“ This is the third figure, I believe,” was Lis- 
beth’s sole reply, and the music striking up 
again, they went on with their dancing. 

“ He supposes,” said the young lady, scorn¬ 
fully, to herself, “ that he can play the grand 
seigneur with me as he does with other women. 
I daresay he is congratulating himself on the 
prospect of making me feel sorry some day—me I 
Are men always simpletons ? It really seems so. 
And it is the women whom we may blame for it. 
Bah i he was a great deal more worthy of respect 
when he was nothing but a tiresome, amiable 
young bore. 1 hate these simpletons who think 
they have seen the world, and used up their ex¬ 
perience.” 

She was very hard upon him, as she was 
rather apt to be hard upon every one but Lis¬ 
beth Crespignj* And it is not improbable that 


she was all the more severe, because he remind¬ 
ed her unpleasantly of things she would have 
been by no means unwilling to forget. Was she 
so heartless as not to have a secret remembrance 
of the flush of his first young passion, of his in¬ 
nocent belief in her girlish goodness, of his gene¬ 
rous eagerness to ignore all her selfish caprices, 
of his tender readiness to bear all her cruelty— 
for she had been cruel, and wantonly cruel 
enough, God knows. Was she so utterly heart¬ 
less as to have no memory of his suffering and 
straggles with his boyish pain, of his passionate, 
frantie appeal when she hod reached the climax 
of her selfishness and indifference to the wrong 
she might do ? Surely, no woman could be so 
hard, and I will not say that she was, and that 
she was not inwardly stung this night by the 
thought, that if he had hardened and grown 
careless and unbelieving, the chances were that 
it was she herself who had helped to bring abont 
the change for the worse. 

The two young men, Lyon and his friend, 
spending that night together, had a little conver¬ 
sation on the subject of their entertainment, and 
it came to pass in this wise. 

Accompanying Anstruthers to his chambers, 
Lyon, though by no means a sentimental indivi¬ 
dual, carried Miss Crespigny’s gold and purple 
pansy in his button-hole, and finding it there 
when he changed his dress-coat for one of his 
friend’s dressing-gowns, he took it out, and put 
it in a small, slender vase upon the table. 

Anstruthers had flung himself into an easy- 
chair, with his chibouque, and through the 
wreaths of smoke ascending from the fragrant 
weed, he saw what the young man was doing. 

“ Where did you get that from?” he demand¬ 
ed, abruptly. 

11 It is one of those things Miss Crespigny 
wore,” was the modestly triumphant reply. 
“ You saw them on her dress, and in her hair, 

| and on her fan. This is a real one, though, out 
of her bouquet. I believe they call them hearts¬ 
ease.” 

“ Hearts-ease be-,” began Anstruthers, 

roughly, but he checked himself in time. “ She 
is the sort of woman to wear hearts-ease 1 ” he 
added, with a sardonic laugh. “ She ought to 
wear hearts-ease, and violets, and lilies, and snow¬ 
drops, and wild roses in the bud,” with a more 
bitter laugh for each flower he named. “ Such 
fresh, innocent things suit women of her stamp.” 

“ I say,” said Lyon, staring at his sneering 
face, amasedly, “ what is the matter ? You talk 
as if you had a spite against her. What’s up ?” 

Anstruther’s sneer only seemed to deepen in 
its intensity. 
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“ A spite I” he echoed. “ What is the matter? 
Oh, nothing—nothing of any consequence. Only 
I wish she had given her hearts-ease to me, or I 
wish you would give it to me, that I might show 
you what I advise you to do with the pretty 
things such creatures give you. Toss it into the 
fire, old fellow, and let it scorch, and blacken, 
and writhe, as if it was a living thing in tor¬ 
ment. Or fling it on the ground, and set your 
heel upon it, and grind it out of sight.” 

“ I don’t see what good that would do,” said 
Lyon, coming to the mantel-piece, and taking 
down his meerschaum. “ You are a queer fel¬ 
low, Anstruthers. 1 did not think you knew 
the girl.” 

“ I know her ?” with a fresh sneer. “ I know 
her well enough.” 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Lyon, suddenly, as if 
a thought had struck him. “ Then she did mean 
something.” 

“ She generally means something,” returned 
the other. “ Such women invariably do—they 
mean mischief.” 

44 She generally does when she laughs in that 
way,” Lyon proceeded, incautiously. “She is 
generally laughing at a man, instead of with 
him, as she pretends to be. And when she 
laughed, this evening, and looked in that odd 
style at you, I thought there was something 
wrong.” 

Anstruthers turned white, the dead white of 
suppressed passion. 

44 Laugh!’ ’ he said. 44 She laughed 1” 

44 You see,” explained Lyon, “she had been; 
asking about you; and when I finished telling ; 
her what I knew, she looked at you under her 
eyelashes, as you stood talking to Mrs. Despard,; 
and then she laughed; and when I asked her if; 
she was laughing at you, she said, 4 Ah, no!: 
Not at you, but at another gentleman of the! 
same name, whom she had known a long time; 
ago.’ ” 

It was not the best thing for himself, that< 
Hector Anstruthers could have heard. He had 
outlived his boyish passion, but he had not lived 
down the sting of it. Having had his first young 
faith broken, he had given faith up, as a poor 
mockery. He had grown cynical and sneering. ; 
Bahl Why should he cling to his old ideals of 
truth and purity ? What need that he should strive j 
to be worthy of visions such as they had proved 
themselves ? What was truth, after all ? What 
was purity, in the end ? What had either done 
for him, when he had striven after and believed 
in them? 

The accidental death of his cousin had made 
him a rich man, and he had given himself up to i 


his own caprices. He had seen the world, and 
lived a lifetime during the last few years. What 
had there been to hold him back ? Not love. 
He had done with that, he told himself. Not 
hope of any quiet bliss to come. If he ever mar¬ 
ried, he should marry some woman who knew 
what she was taking when she accepted what he 
had to offer. 

And then he had gradually drifted into his 
artistic and literary pursuits, and his success 
had roused his vanity. He would be something 
more than the rest; and, incited by this noble 
motive, and his real love for the work, he had 
made himself something more. He had had no 
higher incentive than this vanity, and a fancy 
for popularity. It was not unpleasant to be 
pointed out as a genius—a man who, having no 
need to labor, had the whim to labor as hard 
when the mood seixed, as the poorest Bohemian 
among them, and who would be paid for his 
work, too. “They will give me praise for noth¬ 
ing,” he would say, sardonically. “ They won’t 
give me money for nothing. As long as they 
will pay me, my work means something. When 
it ceases to be 'worth a price, it is not worth my 
time.” 

The experience of this evening had been a bad 
thing altogether fbr Anstruthers. It had roused 
in him much of sleeping evil. His meeting with 
Lisbeth Crespigny had been, as he told her, 
wholly unexpected. And because it had been 
unexpected, its effect had double force. He did 
not want to see her. If he had been aware of 
her presence in the house he was going to visit, 
he would have avoided it as he would have 
avoided the plague. The truth was, that in 
these days she had, in his mind, become the 
embodiment of all that was unnatural, and hard, 
and false. And meeting her suddenly, face to 
face, every bitter memory of her had come back 
to him with a fierce shock. When he had turned, 
as Mrs. Despard spoke, and had seen her standing 
in the door-way, framed in, as it were, with vines 
and flowers, and tropical plants, he had almost 
felt that he could turn on his heel and walk out 
of the room without a word of explanation. She 
would know well enough what it meant. Being 
the man he was, his eye had taken in at a glance 
every artistic effect about her; and she was 
artistio enough; for when Lisbeth Crespigny 
was not artistio, she was nothing. He saw that 
the promise of her undeveloped girlhood had 
fulfilled itself after its own rare, peculiar fashion, 
doubly and trebly. He saw in her what other 
men seldom saw at first sight, but always learned 
afterward, and his sense of repulsion and ange# 
against her was all the more intense. Having 
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been each a girl, what might she not be as suoh 
a woman? Haring borne suoh blossoms, what 
oould the fruit be but hard and bitter at the 
core? Only his ever-ruling vanity saved him 
from greeting her with some insane, caustic 
speech. Vanity will serve both men and women 
a good turn, by chance, sometimes, and his saved 
him from making a blatant idiot of himself— 
barely saved him. And having got through this, 
it was not soothing to hear that she had stood, 
in her sly way, and looked at him under her eye¬ 
lashes, and laughed. He knew how she would 
laugh. He had heard her laugh at people in 
that quiet fashion, when she was fifteen, and the 
sound had always hurt him, through its sugges¬ 
tion of some ungirlish satire he oould not grasp, 
and which was not worthy of so perfect a being 
as he deemed her. 

80, he could not help breaking out again in 
new fury, when Bertie Lyon explained himself. 
It did not matter so much, breaking out before 
Lyon. Men could keep each other’s secrets. 
He flung his pipe aside with a rough word, and 
began to pace the room. 

“ There is more of devil than woman in her,” 
he said. 44 There always was. I’d give a few 
years of my life,” clenching his hand, 11 to be 
sure that she would find her match some day.” 

44 I should think you would be match enough 
for her,” remarked Lyon, astutely. “But what 
has she done to make you so savage? When 
were you in love with a woman ?” 

44 Never I” bitterly. 44 1 was in love with her, 
and she never belonged to the race, not even at 
fifteen years old. I was in love with her, and 
she has been the ruin of me.” 

“I should scarcely have thought it,” answered 
Lyon. 44 You are a pretty respectable wreck, 
for your age.” 

The young man was not prone to heroics him¬ 
self, and not seeing his friend indulge in them 
often', he did not regard them with enthusiasm. 

This complacency cheoked Anstruthers. What 
a frantic fool he was, to let such a trifle upset 
his boasted cynicism ? He flung out another 
short laugh, with a sort of defiant self-ridicule 
in it. He came back to his chair as abruptly as 
he had left it. 

44 Bah !* he said. 44 So I am. You are a wise 
boy, Lyon, and l am glad you stopped me. I 
thought I had lived down all this sort of non¬ 
sense, but—but 1 have seen that girl wear pansies 
before. Heartsease, by Jove t And it gave me 
a twinge to think of it. Keep that one in the 
glass over there; keep it as long as you choose, 
my boy. It will last as loug as your fancy for her 
does, I wager. Women of the Crespigny stamp 


[ don’t wear well. Here, hand me that bottle- 
! Or stay 1 I’ll ring for my man, and we will have 
[ some brandy and soda, to cool our heated fancies. 

| We are too young to stay up so late ; too young 
• and innooent. We ought to have gone to bed 
long ago, like good boys.” 

CHAPTER III. • 

The studio of that popular and fortunate young 
man, Mr. Hector Anstruthers, was really a most 
gorgeous and artistic affair. It was beautifully 
furnished, and wondrously fitted up, and dis¬ 
played, in all its arrangements, the fact that its 
owner was a young man of refined and luxurious 
tastes, and was lucky enough to possess the means 
to gratify them to their utmost. People admired 
this studio, and talked about it almost as much 
as they talked about Anstruthers himself. In¬ 
deed it had become a sort of fashion to visit it. 
The most exclusive of mammas, ladies who were 
so secure in their social thrones, that they were 
privileged to dictate to fashion, instead of being 
dictated to by that fickle goddess; ladies who 
made much of Anstruthers, and petted him; 
often stopped their carriages at his door on fine 
mornings, and descending therefrom with their 
marriageable girls, went up to the charming 
; room, and loitered through half an hour, or even 
more, talking to the young potentate, admiring 
his pictures, and picturesque odds and ends, and 
rarities, and making themselves very agreeable. 
He was an extravagant creature, and needed 
some one to oontrol him, these ladies told him; 
but really it was all very pretty, and exquisitely 
tasteM; and, upon the whole, they could hardly 
; blame him as much as it was their duty to do. 

; Anstruthers received these delicate attentions 
: with quite a grace. 

He listened, and smiled amiably, replying with 
: friendly deprecation of their reproaches. Was 
: he not repaid a thousand fold by their kind ap¬ 
proval of his humble efforts? What more could 
he ask than that they should grace the little place 
with their presenoe, and condescend to admire 
his collection ? Most men had their hobbies, and 
art was his—art and the artistic—a harmless, if 
: extravagant one. And then he would beg his 
fair visitors, and their escorts, to honor his small 
temple, by partaking of the little luncheon his 
| man would bring in. And then the little lunch- 
; eon would appear, as if by magic, a marvelous 
; collation, as much a work of art as everything 
else; and this being set out upon some oarven 
| wonder of a table, the ladies would deign to par- 
j take, and would admire more than ever, until, 
l in course of time, to visit Mr. Hector Anstruthers, 
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among his pictures, and earrings, and marbles, 
and be invited to enjoy his dandified little feasts, 
became the most fashionable thing the most ex- 
elusive of people could do. So it was by no 
means extraordinary, that one sunny morning 
in April, my lord, while chatting with his usual 
condescending amiability to one party of visitors, 
should receive another. There were three in 
this last party, an elderly beau, a young lady of 
uncertain age, and Mrs. Despard. Anetruthers, 
who waq standing by the side of a pretty girl 
with bright eyes, started a little on the entrance 
of this lady, and the bright eyes observed it. 

“ Who is that ?” asked their owner. “ She is a 
very dutingue sort of person.” And then she 
smiled. It was quite certain that he could not 
be enamored of such mature charms as these, 
dUtmgue though they might be. 

“That is Mrs. Despard, Miss Esmond,” an¬ 
swered Anstruthers. “ Excuse me, one moment.” 
And then he advanced to meet his guest, with 
the cordiality of the most graceful of hosts. 

This was indeed a pleasure, he said, blandly. 
He had been half afraid that Mrs. Despard had 
forgotten her kind promise. 

That lady shook hands with him, in a most 
friendly manner. She rather shared the universal 
tendency people had to admire the young man. 
Were not all young men extravagant ? And at 
least this one had money enough to afford to be 
extravagant honestly, and attractions enough to 
render even conceit a legitimate article. 

“ You must thank Mr. Estabrock and his sis¬ 
ter for bringing me,” she said. “They have 
been before and knew the way. We met them as 
they were coming here, and they asked us to 
come with them. Lisbeth would not get out of 
the carriage. She was either lazy, or ill-hnmored. 
She was driven round to the library, and is to 
call for us in half an hour.” 

Her eyes twinkled a little as she told him this. 
As I have said before, Lisbeth always interested 
her, and she was interested now in her mode of 
managing this old love affair. It was so plain that 
it rasped her to be brought in contact with him, 
and that she would have preferred very much 
to keep out of his way, that the foot of her be¬ 
ing thrown in his path against her will, could 
not fail to have its spice, and afford Mrs. Despard 
a little malicious amusement. In secret she was 
obliged to confess, that ill-natured as it seemed, 
she would not have been very sorry to see Lis¬ 
beth at bay. Of Anstruther’s sentiments she 
was not quite sure, os yet, but she was very sure 
of Lisbeth* s. Lisbeth knew that she had acted | 
atrociously in the past, and hating herself in 
private for her weak wickedness, hated An- j 


| struthers too for his share in it. It was not Lis* 
! beth’s way to be either very just or very gens* 
rous. All her pangs of self-reproach were se¬ 
cret ones, of which she had taught herself to be 
ashamed, and which she would have died rather 
than oonfess. She let her caprices rule her al¬ 
most wholly, and did her best to make them rule 
other people. If she was angry, she made vicious 
speeches; if she was pleased, she behaved like 
an angel, or an angelic creature, without a fault. 
She did not care enough for other people to 
mould her moods to their taste. The person 
of most consequence to her was Lisbeth Cres- 
pigny. 

Mrs. Despard found her visit to her young 
friend’s studio a very entertaining one. She 
saw things to admire, and things to be amused at. 
She discovered that his own efforts were really 
worth looking at, and that the fixtures he had 
collected were both valuable and exquisite. He 
had bought no costly lots of ugliness, he had 
bought beauty. As to the appurtenances of the 
room, a woman could not have chosen them bet¬ 
ter—most women would not have chosen them 
so well. Indeed, a certain touch of effeminate 
fancifulness in the general arrangement of thingB 
made her smile more than once. He had actu¬ 
ally arranged a sort of miniature conservatory 
in a wide, deep bay-window, filled it with tiers 
of flowers growing in fanciful vases, and hang¬ 
ing-baskets full of delicate, long vines, and 
bright blown. 

“ What a dandy we are I” she said, smiling, 
when she drew aside the sweeping lace-curtain 
which out this pretty oorner off from the rest of 
the apartment. “ And what fine tastes we dis- 
play.” 

Anstruthers blushed a little. He had accom¬ 
panied her on her tour of exploring, and had 
been secretly flattered by her evident admiration 
and surprise. 

“ Is that a compliment, or is it not?” he an¬ 
swered. “ I like to hear that I have fine taste, 
but I don’t like to be called a dandy.” 

“ Isn’t it a trifle dandified to know how to do 
all these things so well?” she asked. “ It is a 
man’s province to be clumsy and ignorant about 
the small graces.” 

“ Isn’t it better thAn doing them ill ?” he said. 
“ Pray, let me give you two or three pale rose¬ 
buds, and a few sweet violets.” 

“ If you bribe me with violets and rose-buds, 

I shall say it is better that you should be aesthetic 
enough to care to cultivate them, than that I 
should not have the pleasure of receiving them 
as a gift. It is very pretty of you to do such 
things.” 
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There was no denying that they had become 
excellent friends. There were not many people 
to whom his lordship would have offered his 
rose-buds and violets, but for some odd reason 
. or other he had taken a sudden fancy to Mrs. 
Despard, and was anxious to show himself to 
advantage. He was even ready to answer her 
questions, and once or twice they were somewhat 
close ones, it must be confessed. 

“ Tell me something about that nice girl,*’ she 
said, glancing at Miss Esmond, who was talking 
to the rest of the party. “ What a pretty crea¬ 
ture she is, and how bright her eyes and her 
color are. There are very few girls who look 
like that in these days.” 

“ Very few,” answered Anstruthers. u That 
nice girl is Miss George Esmond, and she is one 
of the few really nice girls who have the luck 
to take public fhncy by storm, as they ought to. 
She has not been ( out' long, and she is consider¬ 
ed a belle and a beauty. And yet, I assure you, 
Mrs. Despard, that I have seen that girl playing 
with a troop of little brothers and sisters, as if 
she was enjoying herself, helping a Bnufiy old 
French governess to correct exercises, and bring¬ 
ing a light for the old colonel’s pipo, as if she 
had never seen a ball-room in her life.” 

“ Oh 1” said Mrs. Despard, “ then I suppose 
you have seen her in the bosom of her family,” 
a trifle slyly. 

** I know them very well,” replied the young 
man, with a kind of grave air. “ I have known 
Georgy Esmond since she wore pinafores. My 
poor cousin, who died, has played blind-man’s 
buff with us at Scarsbrook Park, when we were 
children, many a time. The fact is, I believe 
wo are distant relations.” 

€t I congratulate you on the distance of the 
relationship,” said Mrs. Despard. “She is a| 
fresh, bright, charming girl.” j 

4 * She is a good girl,” said Anstruthers. “ Con-1 


gratulate her on that, and congratulate her father* 
and her mother, and her brothers and sisters, 
and the snuffy old governess, whose life she tries 
to make less of a burden to her.” 

It was at this moment that the carriage in 
which Lisbeth had driven away returned. It 
drove by the window, and drew up at the door, 
and Mrs. Despard saw her young friend’s face 
alter its expression, when he canght sight of it, 
with its prancing bays and faultless accompani¬ 
ments, and Lisbeth Crespigny leaning back upon 
the dove-colored cushions, with a book in her 
little dove-colored hand. She saw Mrs. Despard 
among the flowers, but did not see her com¬ 
panion; and being in an amiable humor, she 
gave her a smile and a nice little gesture of 
greeting. Her eyes looked like midnight in the 
sunshine; and she altogether, with a marvel of a 
cream-colored rose in her hat, and in perfect 
toilet, was like a bit of a picture, dark, and 
delicate, and fine; and she struck Anstruthers in 
an instant, just as anything else artistic would 
have struck him, and held his attention. 

“ I wonder if she would come up,” Mrs. Des¬ 
pard said. “ I wish she would. She ought to 
see this. It would suit her whims exactly.” 

“ Allow me to go down and ask her if she will 
do us the honor,” said Anstruthers. “ Col. Es¬ 
mond and hb daughter have promised to take 
luncheon, and I was in hopes that I could per¬ 
suade your party to join us. It will be brought 
on almost immediately.” 

“ That is as novel as the rest,” said Mrs. Des¬ 
pard, by no means displeased. “ However, if 
you can induce Lisbeth to come up, I am not 
sure that I shall reftise.” 

“ I wonder what he will say to her,” was her 
mental comment, when he left the room, and she 
looked out of her window with no small degree* 
of interest. * 

(to be continued.) 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


BT JENNIE CARTER. 


Otrr of the sunshine of love and gladness, 

Into the shadow of care and strife, 

Oft wrapped in clouds of gloom and sadness, 
Slighting alone the battle of life. 

Out of the sunshine into the shadow, 

Oft losing in gloom the wearisome way, 
lAtce a rudderless ship out on the ocean, 
Hopelessly drifting on, day after day. 

Out of the sunshine of youth’s sweet dreaming, 
Xnto the shadow of riper years; 


When youthful dreams, with beauty teeming, 
Are viewed through a mist of burning tears. 

Out of the sunshine into the shadow 
Of a nameless longing, a haunting pain, 

A something, as nearly akin to sorrow 
As the gentle shower to pelting rain. 

Ont of the sunshine into the shadow 
Of hopes all withered in their prime; 

Of hours lost, of foiled ambitions, 

Which stiew, like wrecks, the shores of time. 
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BY A <3 N KS JAMES. 


“ Once upon a time, there lived a young prin¬ 
cess, named Felicia, who had been endowed by 
the fairies with every gift that heart could wish, 
save one. She was fair and graceful, witty and 
accomplished. She had troops of friends, who 
loved her, and of lovers who adored her. At 
last she was married to a rich and handsome 
young prince, and went to live in his splendid 
palace. But, for the want of that one gift, with¬ 
held by the spiteful fairy, who was not invited 
to the christening, the poor princess went about 
sighing and pining, and exclaiming, 1 Oh, why 
do they call me Felicia, when I should be called 
Dolores?’ ” 

“ Felicia 1 What nonsense you are talking ! 
What is that you are telling the child ?” cried a 
brisk voice, and a pretty old lady stepped out 
on the cottage porch. 

A very pretty young lady, the one who had 
been speaking, sat there with a little child on 
her lap. The little one’s earnest eyes were fixed 
upon the lady’s face, and she was listening, in¬ 
tently, but with a slightly puzzled expression, to 
the soft, low tones of the lady’s voice. 

“What are you telling the child?” said Aunt 
Anne. 

Felicia laughed, and looked up with a bright, 
mocking face. 

“ Only a fairy tale, auntie,’* she said, lightly. 

“Oh, go on I Do go on, Mrs. Lawrence!” 
cried the child, impatiently patting Fclicie’s 
hand. “ What was it the fairy wouldn’t give 
her?” 

“Oh, a roc’s egg, maybe!” said pretty Mrs. 
Lawrence, laughing, and kissing Minnie’s rosy 
lips. Then she rose. “ Never mind that story, 
dear,” she said. “It’s not a pretty one. I know 
a dozen—yes, a hundred prettier. I will tell 
you about the Seven Swans instead, and the 
Good Sister, who came near being burned for a 
witch.” 

“Fay, dear, hadn’t you better go to walk 
now ?” interposed Aunt Anne. “ It is getting 
late, and Minnie can have her story when you 
come back.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Lawrence,” cried Minnie, sud¬ 
denly springing to the floor, and clapping her 
hands. “ Did you know there was a witch liv¬ 
ing on the mountain ? Way over there, beyond 
the saw-mill. Aunt Dinah says she tells for- 
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tunes, and ‘ tricks’ people. Let’s go over there 
and see her this morning. Won’t you, please?” 

“ Fay,” said Aunt Anne, in a rather anxious 

tone, “ I want to ask you who you- 1 mean, 

have you any engagement to walk with any one 
this morning?” 

“ Minnie and I are going to see the witch, I 
believe,” said Fay, carelessly, taking up her hat 
from the floor, and putting it on. 

“ Nonsense, child! I mean—any gentleman,” 
said the old lady, nervously. 

Mrs. Lawrence laughed, and tossed her head 
with a wicked look in her bright, large eyes. 
“ I believe, ma’am, we are to have the pleasure 
and honor of being escorted by Mr. Victor Law¬ 
rence this morning. There may be others in 
the party, however. Gome, Minnie, let’s go. 
Auntie, will you walk up to the hotel with us?” 

Aunt Anne went back into the cottage to find 
her parasol, and Fay stood on the porch, looking 
out on the scene before her. 

Such a lovely scene it was! Fair as fairy-land 
itself! A happy valley, green as emerald, with 
grassy lawn, and sloping terraces, great spread¬ 
ing trees, silvery winding streams, airy pavilions 
and bridges, and long rows of cool, white cot¬ 
tages. Around all stood, like a wall, rugged 
mountains, dark and stern, closing in the Happy 
Valley on all sides but one; where, do wn a long, 
narrow vista, the silver stream flowed through a 
ribbon of green meadow, and more distant moun¬ 
tains, peaks, and domes of faint amethyst, rose 
against the sky. A fair scene, and a fair face 
it was that gazed silently out on it, and a face on 
which gradually settled as sad a look as ever wo¬ 
man’s face wore. The light died out of the soft, 
dark eyes; the red lips ceased to smile; the round 
check lost its dimple and its hue of the rose. 
A pale, sad-eyed woman stood looking out, with 
eyes too ftill of wretchedness for tears. Her lips 
did not move, but low down t in her heart the 
words kept repeating themselves, “Oh, why do 
they call me Felicia, when I should be called 
Dolores ?” 

“ Come, Fay,” said Aunt Anne, briskly, and 
the old lady’s black silk rustled along the broad 
walk to the hotel, while she chattered brightly 
to every soul she met. Minnie danced on before, 
and Fay’s little “black and tan, Tassel,” circled 
round the party, and barked excitedly. 
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In front of the hotel a group of persons were ] 
assembling for the walk, and on the piazsa above ] 
them little clusters of ladies stood, or sat, with ] 
fancy-work in their hands, and old gentlemen 
paced up and down, smoking, or sat with chairs 
tilted back, and talked politics. 

An elderly lady, very stout, dressed in gray, 
with a fat face, unshaded by a cap, and little 
light-gray curls, Mrs. Crenshaw, sat comfortably 
near the front of the piazza, and commented on 
the persons who passed before her, for the en¬ 
lightenment of one or two friends in the group 
around her, who were recent arrivals. 

“Those are the Lawlors, mother and two 
daughters, all dressed in yellow, braided linens; 
hair, complexion, and dress, the same shade. 
Immensely rich I Oh, immensely I Just see 
how the men flock round them! They were 
here a month before anybody spoke to them. 
Then somebody came along who knew they were 
rich; and all of a sudden the Lawlors were dis¬ 
covered to be so delightful, so fascinating 1 The 
pretty blonde in the bright-blue dress? Oh, 
that’s Ella Andrews 1 Yes, she has a lovely 
color!” with a significant laugh, echoed by one 
of .the same sort from her daughter, Mrs. Mur¬ 
chison, a tall young woman, with bright, block 
eyes, who wore the skimpiest of long, white 
morning-dresses. 

“ Fast isn’t the word to describe her, my dear. 
I’ve seen her walk up the piazza with her hands 
in her pockets, whistling. Shameful flirt! She’s 
leading that poor boy (looks like a sheep, doesn't 
he?) Joe Parks, a regular dance.” 

“The handsome man, with black eyes and 
mustache? Said to be a Baltimore gambler. 
That nice looking girl, in brown and gray, is 
Ella Andrews’ cousin, Sidney, daughter of the 
fat old Judge, with the rheumatism. That’s her 
mother over there, in the gray silk morning- 
dress, with pink ribbons in her cap. So dressy! 
Sidney is engaged to that pleasant-looking fel¬ 
low, with brown whiskers, Mr. Fanning.” 

“ Do you know the young man standing near 
Mr. Fanning ? With light-brown hair and mus¬ 
tache, and dark-gray eyes? There 1 Ella An¬ 
drews is speaking to him?” asked Mrs. Birch. 

“ Well, I declare! How did she get an intro¬ 
duction to him, I wonder?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Murchison, stretching her long neck to look at 
them. 

“ He eame up on the stage with me yesterday. 
He was so polite and gentlemanly,” Mrs. Birch 
remarked. 

“Oh, yes 1 He is always so. Elegant in his man¬ 
ners. Poor fellow! ’ ’ And Mrs. Crenshaw’s curls 
vibrated with the mournful waggle of her head. 


* 1 Why, what’s the matter with him ? Crazy !” 
asked Mrs. Birch, curiously. 

“ Oh, no, my love I He is a splendid fellow! 
Victor Lawrence, of Louisiana. So rich, culti¬ 
vated, intelligent, everything that is charming, 
but so unhappily married. His wife actually 
married him for his money. 

“ Shocking!” said Miss Birch, a foshionably- 
dreesed young person, whose well-laid plans 
went sadly put out at the mention of Mr. Law¬ 
rence’s wife. 

“ Is she pretty?” 

“ Is she here?” 

“ What did he marry her for?” 

These three questions were pourod in at once 
by Mrs. Birch, her daughter, and Miss Peters, a 
lady, “not young exactly,” with very “sweet 
manners,” and a very sharp nose. “ Sly, some 
people say, and a little spiteful,” Mrs. Crenshaw 
had been heard to whisper concerning Miss 
Peters. 

“Well—yes; she is pretty. Quite a beauty, 
I believe. Oh, yes 1 She has been here all Bum¬ 
mer; She and her aunt, Mrs. Lambert. They 
have the cottage at the foot of the mountain, 
there, facing the lawn. The best cottage on the 
grounds. Three bed-rooms and a parlor, all 
beautifully famished by Mr. Lawrence. This is 
the second Bummer they have been here. He 
always comes late in the summer, just to keep 
up appearances, you know. She is a great belle, 
I assure you. It’s almost scandalous the way 
she flirts with some of these men. That stylish- 
looking fellow, Harvey Carter, is her most de¬ 
voted admirer. What did Lawrence marry her 
for? Oh, it’s a well-known story. Isn’t it, Miss 
Adair? He married her in a fit of pique, be¬ 
cause he had been discarded by that beautiful 
Miss Lelia Bennett, who is now Mrs. Judge 
Read.” 


“They say Mrs. Lawrence didn’t know about 
Lelia Bennett for months after she married him; 
and when she did find it out, there was an awfal 


scene—reproaches, hysterics, etc.; and they have 
since lived on the very coldest terms possible. 
Simply polite to each other.” 

“Poor thing!” said Mary Adair, pityingly. 
“ Maybe she really loved her husband; and it 
must have been a great shock-” 

“Loved him! Oh, not at all, I assure you. 
She was poor as death, my dear, and married 
him quite for his money,” said Mrs. Crenshaw, 
decidedly. 

“ I hardly think— Well, she doesn’t look as 
if she oould be so heartless,” said Mary Adair, 
warmly, with a little spark of indignation in her 
fine, dark eyes. 
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“Miss Adair is so charitable 1” said Miss: 
Peters, with her little, thin laugh. 

“There Bhe comes now,” cried Mrs. Murchi¬ 
son, whose keen eyes nothing escaped. 

There was a general stretching of necks to 
look over the railing as Felicie joined the group 
in front of the hotel. 

“ That’s she. In the white laWn dress, with 
the black hat turned up, with a bunch of red 
roses. Yery pretty woman, you see 1” whispered 
Mrs. Crenshaw. 

“ Beautiful 1” said Mary Adair, decidedly. 
“Such a sparkling, bewildering facel” 

“ And such innocent, sweet ways I” insinuated 
Miss Peters, softly. 

“ Look 1” said Mrs. Murchison. “ Do see how 
wretched little Mrs. Lambert looks, while Mrs. 
Lawrence is flirting with Mr. Carter, right under 
her husband's eyes 1 I am raring for Mrs. Law¬ 
rence’s poor little duenna. She can’t keep her 
in bounds.” 

“ Miss Peters, you asked me to walk with 
you. I believe the party is about to start,” said 
Mary Adair, rather abruptly, and the two ladies 
went down the steps together. j 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Lawrence,” said Mi3S ; 
Peters, sweetly. “ You were noton the piazza | 
to wait for the mail, as usual. I suppose you! 
are not particularly interested in the mail, now, | 
however,” with an arch glance toward Mr. law- ] 
rence. Mary Adair could have pinched the thin ] 
arm that was linked in hers. “ Spiteful old j 
thing,” Bhe thought, as she unceremoniously; 
withdrew fro.m Miss Petere, and stooped to pick ; 
up a glove she purposely dropped. 

But Victor Lawrence’s quiet fbce gave no 
sign of annoyance, and Fay’s little, careless: 
laugh and toss of the head were quite too pretty 
to be criticized. 

The walking party set out at last, not pair* 
ing off, at first, but walking in groups that con¬ 
stantly broke up and changed. They passed 
through the lawn-gates, and took a road that 
wound along the foot of the mountain. 

Gray rocks projected from the mountain, and 
overhung the road on one side. On the other 
the little stream foamed and dashed, and across 
it lay the ribbon of green meadow, with wooded 
mountains again beyond it. On the banks of the 
stream the children in the party loitered to play, 
launching leaf and bark boats, and watching 
them hurrying to wreck and ruin, where the 
water foamed around great gray rocks. A little 
bridge crossed the citoek, and a narrow path led 
away into the quiet woods to “ Lover’s Re¬ 
treat.” 

“ I wonder who will stray here to-day?” said 


Miss Peters, with a meaning smile, to Mrs. Law¬ 
rence, as they neared the little bridge. 

Miss Peters’ pale eyes and significant glance 
somehow managed to convey the insinuation that 
sometimes it had been pretty Mrs. Lawrence and 
handsome, jolly Harvey Carter who strayed oft 
down that enchanted path. 

Still, Victor Lawrence’s quiet face, and his 
wife’s careless laugh gave no sign of vexation. 

“ How I would like to push the woman into the 
water,” thought Mary Adair, angrily. 

Then she paused to gather a handful of deli¬ 
cate ferns, growing high in a cleft of the rock, 
and Miss Peters walked on, saying, smilingly, 

“ Oh, it ’b Miss Andrews and Mr. Parks, who 
desert us here to-day. Really! So romantic I 
A Bpot for lovers, and lovers only I” 

“ Plague take the woman!” muttered Mary, 
snatching angrily at her ferns. 

“Let me reach them, Miss Adair,” said a 
quiet voice, and Mr. Lawrence gathered the 
fairy-like fronds, and put them in her hand. 

Then he walked beside her, and began to talk 
to her. In a few moments the sound of their 
animated voices, and a ringing laugh from Mary, 
caused Miss Peters to look back. 

“How very well Miss Adair and your husband 
seem to be progressing, Mrs. Lawrence,” she 
simpered. “ I hope you are not inclined to be 
jealous, dear.” 

“ Mrs. Lawrence jealous!” laughed Harvey 
Carter. 

“Absurd, isn’t it?” said Miss Peters, “and 
of as plain a girl as Mary Adair!” 

“ Plain !” cried Fay, in astonishment. “ I am 
not in the least jealous, but I think she is splen¬ 
did, Miss Peters. With that fine face and figure, 
and those dark eyes! Then she is so sincere 
and warm-hearted. So grahd in her whole na-' 
tore.” 

“ Oh, yes, she is a darling girl I It’s such a 
pity her deep mourning is so unbecoming to one 
so dark and pale,” Miss Peters said, sweetly. 

Little Minnie Alien came rushing up just then, 
and caught Felicia’s hand. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Lawrence, are we going to see the 
witch,” she cried, “ and have our fortunes 
told?” 

“ Mrs. Lawrence’s fortune is such a charming 
one already, my dear. What more can she want 
; than she has?” came smoothly in Miss Peter’s 
oily tones. “ * Felicia 1’ How appropriately you 
are named, dear 1” 

They were coming to the saw-mill road, and 
dark woods were on both sides of the road. The 
creek rushed through a deep ravine below the 
road, but part of its waters glided swiftly down 
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a wooden race, raised on trestle-work, by the 
road-side. 

Felioia had paused, and stood idly dropping 
the petals of a scarlet rose she had worn on her 
bosom, one by one into the hurrying water. Her 
free was bent down, and shaded by her hat. Mr. 
Lawrence and Miss Lewis had come up, and 
joined the group, and had heard Miss Peters' 
last remark. 

“ Felicia 1 How sweet 1 So appropriate I" she 
repeated, with charming ardor, and her pale 
eyes persistently sought the lovely, downcast 
face. It was so lovely a face, and so strangely, 
suddenly sod, just then, that the eyes of all the 
group were drawn to it. 

“ 4 Felicia I’ ” repeated little Minnie, idly 
swaying herself about by Felicia’s hand. “Fe¬ 
licia ! Felicia 1 Why did the Princess want to 
be called * Dolores,’ Mrs. Lawrence ?” 

Felicia raised her head with a start and a quiet 
glance at her husband’s face. His eyes met 
heris, as strangely sad as heFs. 

A scarlet flush swept over her face, and then 
a haughty, mutinous look flashed into it. 

She turned away abruptly. 

“That was nonsense, little Minnie. Just a 
fairy tale. We are going to have our fortunes 
told, now.” 

Holding the child’s hand, she went on rapidly, 
Mr. Carter walking beside her, and Miss Peters 
modestly dropping back, with the air of “ not 
wanting to be in the way.” 

•* Minnie 1 Minnie 1 Come, and walk with me, 
darling I” She called, and the child, who was 
her niece, obeyed her significant signal, and ran 
back to her. 

At the saw-mill the party halted, and scattered 
about, wandering off in the woods, or seating 
themselves on the fragrant logs, and piles of pine 
“lumber.” 

Minniq, persisting in her entreaties to be taken 
to see the witch, Felicia soon rose, and began to 
follow the narrow path leading up the mountain¬ 
side. Most of the party had dropped off, how¬ 
ever, and only Felicia and Harvey Carter, Mr. 
Lawrence, and Mary Adair, Miss Peters and 
Minnie, and a Miss Lawton, accompanied by a 
couple of devoted admirers, finally reached the: 
clearing in the dark pine woods, on the moun¬ 
tain-side, where the witch’s dwelling stood—a 
tiny log-cabin, perched on a rocky shelf, high 
up in the air, with a glorious outlook over the 
green valley and pretty watering-place below, 
and the grand mountains, rising peak beyond 
peak, in the distance. 

A little garden of vegetables and flowets lay 
before the cabin, and over the door was a frame 


of slender poles, on which clambered a luxuriant 
vine, with large, green leaves, and great flowers 
; of * deep, golden color. 

“ Come in I Come in!” called a voice, suddenly; 

; and there, in the vine-draped doorway, stood a 
little old woman, dressed in gray homespun, with 
a white handkerchief round her neck and cross¬ 
ed over her bosom, and a red one twisted turban- 
wise around her head. She was upright as a 
dart. Her hair and heavy brows were iron-gray, 
and her deep-set, piercing eyes shone like black 
diamonds. Her face was covered with the wrin¬ 
kles, and tanned with the sun and winds of sev¬ 
enty years, but she was a brisk little woman, and 
she whisked about her neat room, and set out 
8 eats for her visitors in a magical way. 

“ What lovely, golden flowers I” said Felicia, 
as she passed under the vine-covered frame. 

“Yes, they are golden flowers, and will bring 
golden fruit,” said’ Mother Mabin, with a 
laugh that was too low and mellow for a witch. 
“Yes, golden fruit, my pretty lady,” she re¬ 
peated. “ So big that three of them will fill a 
barrel.” 

“ Why, it’s a pumpkin-vine!” cried Mary 
Adair. 

“ A pumpkin-vine ? Oh, Mrs. Lawrence, can 
she change a pumpkin into a coach, and rats and 
lizards into horses and coachmen?” asked Min¬ 
nie, in an eager whisper^ “ She is a fairy-god¬ 
mother, maybe.” 

Mother Maybin had heard the whisper. She 
glanced around quickly, and laughed again. 

“ It’s a magic pumpkin, little one; golden 
fruit with golden seed. If you plant the seed, 
thinking of one you love, and—do as I tell you— 
while its growing, your love will be returned be¬ 
fore the fruit is ripe. Well, young ladies,” turn¬ 
ing quickly to the group of ladies, “ do you want 
your fortunes told ? Come, pretty, bright lady, 
give me your hand,” she said, to Felicia. 

But Felicia drew back, smiling. 

“ Tell the others, first,” she said, and she went 
away, and stood in the door, looking ont at the 
far, blue mountains, while Mother Mabin, with 
shrewd guesses and cleverly vague prophesies, 
told the “ past and future” of her visitors. 

All the nonsense and laughing was over at 
last, and Mr. Lawrence’s voice roused his wife 
from her reverie. 

“ We are ready to go, Felicia,” he said. 

“And you will not let me tell your fortune, 
pretty, bright lady ?” asked Mother Mabin. 

“ Neither would he,” pointing to Mr. Law- 
*enee: 

“ Don’t you want to hear about your lover 

who is coining, pretty lady? Nay, he is come,” 
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she said, pausing abruptly, and dropping her \ 
voice. 

“ And gone, perhaps,” Felicia answered, with 
a careless shrug of her shoulders. 

(< But there is some one you love, and who 
loves you ?” Mother Mabin went on, the first part 
of her sentence being an assertion, the last a 
question, accompanied by a shrewd glance of 
the bright, black eyes. 

“ Felicia, haven’t you already declined having 
your fortune told?” asked Mr. Lawrence, care¬ 
lessly. 44 Suppose we follow the rest of the 
party ?” 

Mother Mabin’s keen eyes glanced fW>m Feli¬ 
cia’s face to his. Felicia’s was flushed, her eyes 
were downcast. The gentleman was quiet and 
cool enough. 

“Come,” he said. “Here, Mother, here is 
silver for what you would have told us.” 

Felicia raised her head, with that haughty 
look upon her face again. 

“ I prefer to stay,” she said, defiantly. “You 
can go, if you wish to.” 

44 Just as you please, of course. I shall wait 
for you in sight, there,” he answered, with cold 
civility, and walked away leisurely. 

Mother Mabin’s eyes followed his graceful, 
easy figure for a moment, then she turned to 
Felicia. Behold the “pretty bright lady,” with 
hor bosom heaving, her eyes full of tears, and 
her red lip caught between her teeth I 

41 Eh, my dearl” said she, “is it so bad as 
that? So young, so pretty, and so unhappy?” 
She took Fay’s white hand between her two 
brown and wrinkled ones, and the keen, black 
eyes rested pityingly on Fay’s face. 44 1 am 
no witch, my dearie I I don’t take silver for 
my idle chat with the young people. But I 
know an aching heart when I see it. Try 
my magic spell, poor child—patience and gen¬ 
tle words—and 4 ’tis yielding that conquers.’ 
There, my child. Your husband is waiting for 
you.” 

44 My husband ! How did you know ?” asked 
Felecia, in surprise. 

Mother Mabin nodded shrewdly, and laughed. 

44 Oh, I knew. Come, I will give you some of 
my golden flowers to wear in your pretty, dark 
hair, and, yes—some of my 4 golden pumpkin- 
seed’ to plant with 4 the thought of one you 
love.’ ” From the recesses of a little cupboard, 
the brisk little woman produced a gourd fall of 
seed. Three of these seed she put in Felicia’s 
hand. 

14 Remember this,” she said, as she gathered 
a handfal of golden flowers, and gave them to 
Felicia. 44 Plant those seed, and speak no un- i 


j kind word to the one you love till they come up 
from the ground. You are laughing, child I Is 
it such a foolish thing ? If you don’t plant love, 
how can love grow ? There, go, and Mother Ma¬ 
bin’ s blessing go with you I” 

Smiling at her own silliness, yet carefally 
holding the 44 golden pumpkin-seed,” a little 
frightened and puzzled by the terrible shrewd¬ 
ness of the fairy god-mother, and strangely 
touched by her kindliness, Fay passed down the 
path to her husband’s side. He was leaning 
against a tree, looking out over the mountains, 
his face quiet and cold as ever. He turned as 
she came to his side, but did not glance at her 
face until she spoke. 

44 Have I kept you waiting long? I hope it 
has not troubled you,” she said; and he almost 
started at the hesitating, gentle tones. Then he 
looked at her. What a sweet, flushed face, and 
what wistful, dewy eyes they were, that were 
raised to his! Only an instant his grave eyes 
rested on her, then were turned away. 

44 It was no trouble,” he said, formally, and 
then he led the way down the steep path. Once, 

: when the way was most steep and difficult, he 
offered his hand to assist her. 

44 Can I help you?” he asked, as he might 
have asked of a total stranger. 

44 No, thank you!” she replied; and again the 
gentleness of her tones made him glance for an 
instant at her face. 

He did not speak again, and in a little while 
they had overtaken their companions, and Fe¬ 
licia was assailed by a dozen merry questions as 
to the 44 fortune” that had been told her. 

44 Wasn’t it silly in the old woman not to see 
at. once that you were married ? How absurd it 
must have sounded to you, all that about your 
lover 1” said Miss Peters, with her sweetly inno¬ 
cent look. Of course, she had lingered the last 
of the party, and heard Mother Maybin’s first 
remarks to Felicia. 

44 Oh, that’8 the kind of nonsense fortune-tell¬ 
ers talk to everyone,” said Mary Adair, hastily. 
44 1 am sure she told me about a lover who is 
; coming, too.” 

44 Did she, dear?” said Miss Peters, in mild 
surprise. 44 How fanny I” 

It must have been very fanny; for Maiy, 
catching an amused twinkle in Mr. Lawrence’s 
eyes, burst into a fit of laughter, and then colored 
crimson, struck with dismay at her own rude- 
: ness. The blush, the interchange of glances, the 
' 44 very evident flirtation,” between Miss Adair 
: and Mr. Lawrence, lost nothing in the telling, 
with the amiable Miss Peters. She reached the 
\ hotel with fally an hour’s sweetly distilled venom 
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of gossip to pour into the sage ears of Mrs. Cren- j 
shaw and her dear friends. i 

Victor Lawrence, reading in the oottage parlor, 
just before dinner, saw his wife come out of her 
own room, and go toward her “garden,” a col¬ 
lection of boxes at one end of the porch. She 
knelt down there, and filled a small flower-pot 
with earth. 

“What are you going to do, dear?” said 
Aunt Anne’B voice. “ Take care of your laven¬ 
der silk?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Fay, obediently, throw¬ 
ing the soft silken folds back out of her'way. 

Something prompted Victor to lean forward, 
and watch her movements. She held something 
carefully shut up in her hand The flower-pot 
filled, and the earth smoothed off, she opened 
her hand, and there, on the soft, pink palm lay 
three flat, yellow seed. The Golden Pumpkin- 
Seed he knew, for he remembered, now, Mother 
Mabin’s silly words to little Minnie. 

“ How can Felicia be such a child ?” he 
thought; and then, suddenly, “Who is Bhe 
thinking of?” 

While the thought passed through his mind, 
his wife bent her head, and touched the seed 
softly with her perfect lips, smiling a little, while 
the color deepened on her cheek. 

Then she put the seed in the damp earth, and 
carefully covered them up. 

Victor rose hurriedly, and stepped out on the 
porch. Fay had not known he was there, for 
she started violently, and sprang to her feet, 
blushing deeply, and turning away her head. 

“ I—I didn’t see you,” she stammered. “You 
frightened me.” 

“ What were you doing?” he asked, in a low 
tone. 

“ I was- You saw,” she said, still with 

averted, drooping head. 

“ Is it possible you are so silly—or so wicked?” 
he half whispered, losing his cold self-posses¬ 
sion, as he saw the guilty color burning on her 
cheek. “ Whose name was it?” he began, almost 
fiercely; then he paused, and, with an abrupt 
change of tone, “I beg your pardon,” he Baid, 
with icy ooldness, and releasing her wrist, which 
he had grasped, turned away and left her. 

Poor, pretty Felicia! Poor little Princess Do¬ 
lores ! She flashed through Aunt Anne’s room, 
and vanished into her own apartment, shutting 
the door after her, and locking it. 

There she lay on her bed, a heap of lavender 
silk and smothered sobs. 

Mrs. Lawrence had a “headache,” she in¬ 
formed Aunt Anne and her maid, through the 
door, and wanted no dinner. 
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But she had quite recovered by tea-time, and 
appeared in the ball-room, radiant, in a black 
grenadine, with golden stripes, her fair arms and 
neck bare; in her hair the fhiry god-mother’s 
‘golden flowers.” Just the prettiest, gayest 
little Princess Felicia you ever saw! 

The scandalized elderly ladies, and pars£e 
younger ones, who lined the walls of the ball¬ 
room, whispered to each other, as they watched 
her whirling in the waltz, with first one and then 
another of her admirers, oftenest with Harvey 
Carter, and a certain tall, dark Col. Marston, 
whose reputed fortune, “air distingue,” and 
high-stepping horses, caused him to be much 
admired by ladies at the SpringB. 

“And where is her husband all this time?” 
asked Mrs. Birch, with a face of pious horror. 

“Oh, my dear, playing billiards, I suppose. 
He does play, sometimes, till nearly daylight. 
My maid, Elsie, tolls me she has seen him going 
home to his cottage after she was up in the 
morning.” 

“ How does Mrs. Lawrence like that?” 

“ Oh, it makes no earthly difference to her! 
He has the key to his own door-” 

“ His own door!” 

Mrs. Birch nodded, and whispered lower. 

“ His room is a back room, in the cottage. It 
opens into hers, but the chambermaid says the' 
door between them is never unlocked.” 

“ Oh!” from three horrified dowagers and two 
old maids, who were drawing close together to 
listen. 

“ Why, I think it is even wore© than Mrs. St. 
•John, who drinks and quarrels with her hus¬ 
band, and, Beckie says, threw a brandy-bottle at 
him once, in the middle of the night,” whispered 
little Mrs. Dove. 

“ Oh, yes I Much worse! And I hear he is 
: getting up a flirtation with Mary Adair. I* have 
: always thought her forward and fast,” said 1 Mrs. 
Murchison. 

“Well, I don’t blame him,” declared her mo¬ 
ther. 41 Oh, and do see poor Mrs. Lambert! 
She is so sleepy and bored, and wants > to go 
play whist, but she is afraid to go away and 
leave her dear niece. They do say that Mrs. 
Lawrence—” 

There! Come away. The amiable tattle of 
watering-place gossips is too sickening to be long 
endured. 

So the days went on, and “ people talked” 
more and more about Felicia’s affairs. 

They said “ that she flirted outrageously with 
l both Col. Brandon and Harvey Carter.” True, 

; she did, but all her flirting was done m public, 
i They said “ that she and her husband 1 £}d’ not 
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speak.' 1 True. He had not spoken to her since 
she had planted the Golden Pumpkin-Seed. They 
said “ that Victor had fallen in love with Mary 
Adair.” Mo«t untrue. He greatly admired her, 
and sought her friendship. Being a frank, sen- 
sible girl, and liking him, she accepted his friend- ; 
ship, with an object in view. 

She was Felicia’s friend, too. She watched : 
Felicia, and saw her sweet, tender ways with the 
invalids and feeble old people, who were drawn 
about the lawn in little carriages. 

She saw how all the little children about the 
place adored her, and followed her about, and 
how like a child she was, herself, when she 
romped with them, and told them stories. 

14 The poor little thing is just as sweet and 
loving as she can be; and she’s unhappy, too. : 
I wonder what she had been crying about this : 
morning, when I went to her cottage,” thought 
Mary. She had found Felicia bending over her 
garden, with a sad little face, and traces of tears 
on her cheeks. 

44 What are you doing ?” Mary asked. 

44 1 am looking for some seed I planted, that 
won’t come up,” answered Felicia. 

44 Bather late to be planting seed, isn’t it?” 

44 Oh, yes! Too late, perhaps,” was the an¬ 
swer, in a curiously despondent tone. 

44 Such a happy person, Mrs. Lawrence 1 Your 
greatest grief is a fading flower,” said Miss 
Peters’ smooth little voice, and that lady came 
smiling across the grass to the cottage. 

44 Oh, bother! I shall punch that woman’s 
head yet,” Mary declared, in her heart. But 
Felicia had sprung up laughing, and ran in to 
bring Miss Peters a chair. 

One day, Mary dared to say a word to Mr. 
Lawrence about his wife. 

44 1 don’t like Col. Marston,” she began, ab¬ 
ruptly. 

44 Why not ?” asked Victor. 44 He seems to be 
a good sort of fellow.” 

44 Bo you know him ?” 

44 No. Never spoke to him,” said Victor, idly, 

“Well,” said Mary, 44 1 will tell you some* 
thing. He is a very 4 bad sort of fellow,' and it 
makes me furious to see him dancing with your 
wife. Papa knows him at home. Ask papa 
about him.” 

44 Does he dance with my wife?” asked Vic¬ 
tor, still with the same look of supreme indif¬ 
ference. 

44 Yes, he does,” said Mary, shortly ; 44 and I 
want to say something to you. I really can’t 
help it if you are angry with me for it. 1 will 
say it. Your wife is too young, and too pretty, 
to be left to herself, as you leave her.” 


44 What if she wants to be left to herself?” 
said Victor, trying for his usual cool air, but 
failing. His annoyance was evident in the ab- 
rubtness of his tone, and the sudden flush on 
his brow. 

44 No matter,” Mary continued, warmly. 44 It 
is your duty to warn her when you see her in 
danger. No woman can be safe, from slander¬ 
ous tongues, at least, when she is constantly 
seen with such a man as I know Col. Marston to 
be. Neither papa nor I have ever talked about 
him here, but I knew you ought to know. As 
for your wife, she is a sweet, loving, little thing, 
and— Well, I must say this, too—I am not sure 
she wants to be left to herself.” 

44 1 am,” said Victor, bitterly. 44 If you only 
knew-” 

44 Oh, hush !” Mary cried, suddenly spring¬ 
ing up from the bench under the trees, where 
they sat. 44 You must not tell me. I can see 
enough. Look here ! You are both wrong. Even 
if it is possible that you don’t love her, you 
should be good and tender to a young, helpless 
creature like Felicia. I have seen you so cold, 
so careless with her.” 

44 But you have seen her so insolent, so capri¬ 
cious-” began Victor, in an agitated voice; 

then, after a pause, he went on, with increasing 
emotion. 44 You must have heard—it was enough 
to drive a ipan mad—to lose the fairest woman 
on earth, to lose faith in everything. Then I 
saw Felicia, so young and bright. I thought I 
might love her after awhile, and that other 
would see I had not died for her love. And then 
to find that it was only my money that Felicia 
cared for. To find her, too, heartless—deceitful.” 

44 When did you find out that it was only your 
money Felicia cared for?” asked Mary, steadily. 
She had resumed her seat, now. 

44 It was, first, the day Le-, the other, sent 

her my letters. Felicia brought them to me. She 
had only read the first sentence of one, she said. 
She laid them down before me, and looked at 
me. 4 You loved that woman when you married 
me,' she said. I could not answer her. If you 
; had seen the haughty look on her face, and the 
flash in her eyes I 4 Very well,’ she said, 4 we 
are quits. You have sold yourself for revenge, 
and I sold myself for a fortune.’ Then she 
swept out of the room, and left me the letters.” 

44 Poor child 1 I think, well, I think she told 
you a falsehood,” said Mary, quietly. 44 Proud, 
passionate, undisciplined, deeply wounded, she 
caught at the first weapon she thought would 
wound you in return. Tell me, did you ever 
think she loved you ?” 

44 Why-” Victor hesitated. 44 1 had thought 
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she liked me. » It was all so hastily done. She 
was only a child, gay and thoughtless. She had 
little make-believe, loving ways, whioh annoyed 
me. I suppose she could not help being deceit- 
Ail It was her nature.” 

Mary was silent a moment. Then she turned 
her dark eyes, and fixed them on Victor’s face. 

44 1 think,” she said, 44 if everything be just 
as you say, that you and Felicia have done each 
other an injury, which it should be the business 
of your lives to atone for, in unceasing kindness 
and forgiveness to each other. And as for the 
first step toward peace, oh, I wish—can’t you ? 
Do remember how noble it is in the strong to be 
generous and tender 1” 

Her voice trembled, her eyes filled with tears, 
and she abruptly rose and walked away. 

44 1 have made him angry, I suppose, but I 
have done right,” she thought, when, for several 
days, he hung moodily aloof, and did not come 
near her. 

Meantime Felicia continued her 44 flirtations” 
unchecked by Aunt Anne’s timid remonstrances. 

One night, after being more than usually lovely 
and gay, and more than usually admired, Fay 
sat before her toilet-table, in tears, When there 
was a tap at the door. 

44 May I speak to you a moment?” asked her 
husband. 

44 Certainly. Will you come in ?”• she replied, 
drying her tears hastily. 

44 1 have a favor to ask of you, Felicia.” 

44 What is it ?” she asked. 

44 It is that you will not dance again with Col. 
Marston, or walk with him. In short, that you 
wiU dismiss the man from your acquaintance.” 
Victor had begun quietly enough, but the final 
words were spoken shortly and sternly. 

44 May I ask why?” she said, coolly. 

44 Because the man is odious to mo. Because 
he is a scoundrel,” Victor said, passionately. 44 1 
warn you against him as any true man would 
warn any woman against a villain. Will you do 
as I ask you, Felicia ?” 

In the moment that Felicia stood silently look¬ 
ing in her husband’s face, was it a good angel 
that whispered the words, 4 ’Tis yielding that 
conquers?* 8he heard them plainly. Slowly 
her eyes fell, and her color rose. Then her head 
drooped, and she turned it aside from him. 

44 Yes, I will do it,” she said, in a low tone, 
and pretended to be busy gathering up and heap¬ 
ing together the jewels that lay scattered on her 
table. 

44 Thank you,” said Victor, eagerly; then, 
after a moment, came a cool, constrained 44 good¬ 
night," and he was gone. 


But, somehow, he took away with him a haunt¬ 
ing vision of a lovely, graceful, white-robed 
figure; of a beautiful face, that softened, and 
flushed, and drooped under his gaze; of star- 
bright eyes, that grew dewy and soft; and of 
red lips, that were wonderfully sweet when the 
scornful curves had left them. 

44 What had she been crying about ?” ho won¬ 
dered ; and then, 44 What if Mary Adair is right, 
and the girl did love me ? But that is impossible.” 

In a few days it began to be perceived by the 
eyes, and whispered by the lips, of every gossip 
at the Springs, that Mrs. Lawrence had 44 cut” 
Col. Marstcn. 

Felicia, meantime, was lost in amazement at a 
change which became visible in her husband’s 
manner toward herself. He was no longer coldly 
civil, but actually kind, with a grave, watchful 
kindness, such os a brother might have shown. 

Mary Adair’s words had had their effect. 
Then, too, he had been deeply touched by Fe¬ 
licia’s sweet submission, in the matter of Col. 
Marston, and her fhithM performance of her 
promise. 44 There is no reason why I shouldn’t bo 
kind to the child,” he thought; and soon he be¬ 
gan to take pleasure in seeing the look of bright, 
pleased surprise Lis slight attentions and few 
kind words brought to his wife’s beautiful face. 

One day he astonished her almost into Bpeech- 
lessness, by inviting her to go with him to 
44 Prospect Rock,” a spot near the summit of a 
mountain about five miles off, from which a splen¬ 
did view was to be seen. Quite a large party 
was formed for the expedition. The vacant seats 
in Victor’s light carriage were filled by Aunt 
Anne and Mary Adair, and the party set off in 
the highest spirits. 

But Victor’s horses, which were lately pur¬ 
chased, became refractory, and made objections 
to ascending the steep, rugged way. They be¬ 
gan to back, and Victor, conscious that the hind 
wheels were coming dangerously near the edge 
of a frightful precipice, sprang out and caught 
the horses’ heads while the ladies hastily alighted. 

Suddenly—May never knew how it happen¬ 
ed—the horses reared violently; Victor’s foot slip¬ 
ped, and he lay in the road, directly under the 
horses’ feet, when Felicia rushed forward, and in 
an instant was in the road, almost under the horses. 
She stooped, twisted both hands in Victor’s col¬ 
lar, and, with strength that seemed impossible 
in so slight a creature, dragged him out of 
the road, and partly up the bank. He lay there 
as if stunned, while Felicia, pale as death, knelt 
beside him, gasping for breath. It was all over 
in less than a minute. 

Some one—the driver of the next Carriage- 
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came running up, and caught the horses. A 
crowd of people began to gather round, and a 
thousand questions were asked, which no one 
could answer. But presently Victor rose up 
with a bewildered face, and Aunt Anne’s dis¬ 
tracted inquiries elecited the fact that, in falling, 
he had struck his head on a stone, and been par¬ 
tially stunned. It was 44 all right” now, he; 
declared. As for Felicia, a dozen offers of harts- 
home and cologne were rejected ; and springing 
up, with the color coming back to her cheeks, 
she turned to her sympathizers with a laugh. 

“There’s no harm done 1” she exclaimed, 
lightly, 44 except that I have tom my dress, and 
ruined my gloves.” 

44 Arc you sure you were not hurt?” her hus¬ 
band asked, anxiously. 

44 Quite sure,” she said, with a laugh, and ; 
deepening color. “ See 1 This is the worst in- 
jury.” And she held up a pair of 44 lovely laven¬ 
der kids,” soiled with dust, and split into tatters. 

Victor took them out of her hand, gazed at 
them a moment, and then quietly put them in 
his pocket, and looked away from her, over the 
horses’ heads. 

In a few moments he turned to her again, and 
spoke in a loud tone. 

44 I don’t think,” he said, emphatically, 44 that 
I was ever so frightened in my life, os when I 
saw you right under the horses’ heels. It makes 
me shudder to think of it.” 

44 Don’t think of it, then,” said Felicia, speak¬ 
ing lightly, but feeling her heart beat quickly os 
her husband’s earnest eyes were fixed upon her, 
with a look she had never seen in them before. 
“It is not love,” she whispered to herself. 44 I 
must not think that. It is only gratitude to the 
woman who has risked her life to save his. He 
will feel burdened by this weight of obligation, 
lie will think I loved him, or I could not have 
done it.” 

Her pride was suddenly stung by this thought, 
and turning to Mary Adair, she said, quickly, 
“Mary, will you and Aunt Anne please say 
nothing about this little adventure of ours ? No 
one saw it all but you two. You know how 
people chatter here, and I hate to have such a 
fuss made about a trifle.” 

Then she tried to look cool and stately, but 
those earnest eyes were still upon her, and her 
checks burned hotly under their gaze. 

They had not oooled oven that evening, when 
she stood before her toilet-table, taking off her 
bonnet. 

“ What a goose I am,” Felicia said to herself, 
passionately, putting up her hands to her crim¬ 
son cheeks, 44 to go and betray myself so I” 


A footstep sounded in Victor’s room, a tap at 
Felicia’s door, and Victor’s voice inquired, 

11 May I come in?” 

44 He has come to thank me,” she thought, 
bitterly, and she stood with proud, downcast eyes, 
disdaining to glance at his face. She waited, in 
absolute silence, for him to speak. 

But he did not speak at all. He just stood 
there, gazing at her, till she raised her eyes in 
astonishment to find him looking at her with his 
dark-gray eyes, full of unutterable tenderness. 
He took both her hands gently, and stooping his 
handsome, stately head, pressed first one, and 
then the other, to his lips. 

“ My brave little wife I” he murmured, draw¬ 
ing her closer to him. 

But she snatched her hands from his grasp, 
and drew back suddenly. 

“ Don’t!” she cried, passionately. 14 You shall 
not be grateful to me. I will not listen.” 

44 Not even when I tell you how much I love 
you, my darling?” he said. 44 Fay, look at me ! 

I want to see your eyes.” 

He had nevor called her Fay before. Gently 
taking her face in his hands, as if she hod been a 
child, he turned it toward him. 

44 Dear,” he said, gravely and quietly, 4 4 we 
have been miserable long enough. I love you, 
and I know you love me. I Baw it in your eyes 
to-day, when’ you risked your life for me. Don’t 
let pride Btand between us now, my darling.” 

For one moment she still drew back ; then she 
hesitated, wavered, and the next instant was 
sobbing in his arms. 

“Are you sure you love me, Victor?” she 
whispered. 44 Isn’t it just that you are grateful 
to mo?” 

44 1 am sure that I love you with all my heart, 
my dearest,” he answered, kissing her sweet red 
lips and glowing cheeks. 

44 But, Lelia Read- Oh, Victor, you loved 

; her once, more than-” 

“Hush, dear I Don’t you know I could not 
love her one instant after she had sent you those 
miserable letters ? Cruel and treacherous! I 
love you a thousand times more than I ever did 
her.” 

She rested her head on his breast, with a little 
satisfied sigh. Presently she raised it again. 

44 Victor,” she asked, 44 when did you begin to 
love me?” 

44 1 think it was that night when you gavo up 
so sweetly about that scamp, Marston,” an¬ 
swered Victor, with a laugh. 

Felicia Btarted, and clapped her hands in aston¬ 
ishment. 

' “ Why, after all,” she cried, gleefully, 44 it was 
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what Mother Mabin said, ‘ ’Tis yielding that ; 
conquers.’ Don’t you remember,” she went on, 
in answer to Victor’s look of bewilderment, “ our 
walk to the mountain, and the Golden Pumpkin- 
Seed?” 

•* By the way,” said Victor, suddenly, “tell 
me. Fay, whose name you thought of when you 
planted those seeds ?” 

But Fay only colored, and hung her head. 

“Tell me, please!” entreated Victor, with a 
sudden pang of jealonsy. “I will forgive you, 
dear, for I know you love me now. Whose name 
was it?” 

“ It was yours,” whispered Fay, shyly. 

“ Mine? Then you loved me as long ago as 
that ?” 

“ Longer,” said Fay, still with drooping head 
“ Victor, I told you a terrible story. I married 
you for love, and I have always loved you.” 

“Oh, what do you think?” Mrs. Crenshaw 
went about mysteriously whispering, “ in confi¬ 
dence,” to every one, the next day. “Mrs. 
Lawrence has been found out at last! Miss 
Peters saw her just now at the Lover’s Retreat, 
with a gentleman ! He was sitting by her, with 
his arm around her, and her head on his shoulder! 
Shocking ! Miss Peters couldn’t see his face, 
but we all guess! She says she was so shocked ! 
She stole away, and they did not see her. Who 
can it be ? Harvey Carter ? Perhaps Col. Mars- 
ton, more likely.” 

Just then Mr. Carter came slowly sauntering 
up from the bowling-alley. Miss Adair was his 
companion, and they seemed too much interested 
in their own animated conversation to perceive 
that their appearance created a sensation. 

“Col. Marston, of course!” whispered the 
gossips. “ Let us see if she will have the face to 
come up to the hotel with him.” 


So, little envious knots and groups of ladies 
gathered on the piazza, or sauntered down the 
road toward the gate, to watch for Felicia. 

Presently, she appeared in the distance. 

“ That is she ! That is her white and pink 
dress!” whispered Mrs. Birch. “And the gen¬ 
tleman is- I can’t quite see. Is it Col. 

Marston ?” 

But Mrs. Crenshaw turned a glance of wither¬ 
ing contempt and indignation upon Miss Peters, 
who stood beside her. 

“ It is her husband!” she exclaimed, in a tone 
of disgust. “Really, my dear, you must have 
been blind !” 

Miss Peters’ face was a picture of chagrin and 
baffled spite; but she gathered up spirit for a 
; sharp reply. 

“ Really, I can’t be blamed for thinking it was 
any one else sooner than her husband. It was 
you who told mo they hated each other.” 

“ So they did!” Mrs. Crenshaw declared. 
“ And all this is just to ‘ keep up appearances.* ” 

Felicia strolled by them, and nodded, with a 
bright little smile. Her hand rested on her hus¬ 
band’s arm, and they both looked happy. 

That evening Fay was bending over her gar=- 
den, when Victor leaned over her, laughing. 

“They are not up yet,” she said, looking up 
; brightly. ‘‘They will never come up; but I 
have planted love, and love has grown.” 

“Indeed, it has,” said Victor. 

“ It is just like a fairy tale,” she went on. 
“I am the Princess Felicia now, and I shall 
never call myself Dolores again. And it’s all 
because of Mother Mabin and her magic seed.” 

“ Little goose !” was the answer from lips that 
j smiled, and then kissed hers fondly. 

But Fay still believes that she owes her hap- 
; pin ess to the Golden Pumpkin-Seed. 


PARTED 


B T HELEN 

Parted near onr radiant noon, 

While the meadows blushed with bloom, 

In the odorous breath of June. 

Bloom and incense both aio dead; 

All the way is rough, I said; 

And with thorns my feet have bled. 

Darfing, if perchance you stand 
On the borders of that land, 

With your hand, just touch my hand. 

Dear hands folded down in rest! 

Mute lips which mine own havo pressed. 

Thou hast taken, Lord, my best t 
In my wilder grief, I said, 

Where my life was white and red, 

Dust and ashes are instead. 


WAENEB, 

As tho tides do come and go, 

With rcsistlesss ebb and flow, 

Came the Presence, whispering low. 

“ In the clearer light, to see 
Tho free spirit’s entity; 

Child, arise and follow me. 

“ Though tho heavy winters come. 

And tho summers gather gloom. 

Daughter, thou art going home.” 

So, with Christ’s dear face before, 

Watching, cheering evermore, 

Patiently I’ll seek the shore. 

Where the living waters shine, 

Where we take no note of time, 

Where, once more, mine own is mine. 
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CHAPTER XXII. j 

Is war time men wish to forget themselves, 
and rush from the horrors of battle into wild 
amusements, thus stripping death of its solem¬ 
nity. At such times social restraints are relaxed 
to the utmost, and with an invading army home 
influences are never felt, while they become a 
religion to the defenders. 

The British army, in New York, formed no 
exception to this rule. Both officers and men 
sought amusement, according to their inclina¬ 
tions; some in revels, some in a more refined 
fashion; but all were on the alert for excite¬ 
ment. 

The new world might be dreary to those who 
had long marches through its forests, and hard 
fighting at close intervals; but in the cities war 
put on her gala colors, and the gay society of 
our land flocked there for political safety and 
social distraction, ready to enjoy life as it 
came, without caring much for the great events 
that might follow. New York was especially a 
place of excitement and elegant confusion in 
those days—routs, assemblies, private theatricals, 
and even tournaments were improvised by the 
young officers, and encouraged by the inhabit¬ 
ants. Beautifhl and ambitious women thronged 
these entertainments, “ for the sons of many a 
noble family were ready to turn war into a pas¬ 
time for their amusement, while they were 
trampling everything sacred to a nation under 
foot.” 

Into this whirl of life Grace Kingsford was 
hurled, alike by the will of her father and 
the persuasive influence of Rhoda Clyde, who 
reigned as a belle, in those days, and, without a 
tithe of the beauty with which Grace was en¬ 
dowed, became a ruling spirit in the chaotic 
society that was all the more brilliant because 
it was regulated by no established rules. 

Perhaps Rhoda entered into the spirit of this 
life all the more ardently because in that the 
genius of young Andre was most conspicuous. 
Elegant, refined, rich in all accomplishments, he 
took the lead where the energies of taste were 
in requisition, and by joining him in such pur- 
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suits she had managed to create confidential rela¬ 
tions that took the appearance of deeper sym¬ 
pathy. 

Rhoda was too keenly interested, herself, not 
to feel that her hold on the young man was 
purely one of the taste and intellect. "With all 
her art, she had never been able to arouse a 
deeper feeling in his bosom, or win even his 
recognition of the passion that possessed herself. 
But, with all her astuteness, she failed to trace 
this state of things to its oause. As in most 
things else, Grace Kingsford seemed to be the 
angel who held a drawn sword at the gates of 
the paradise she longed to enter, Grace, who 
possessed the wealth she sighed for, an assured 
position which no chance could disturb, and the 
rare beauty that made her own brilliant charms 
seem almost coarse in comparison, and that sweet 
power of attraction that wins perfect respect 
without effort. 

With all her self-poise, Rhoda knew that these 
sweet, womanly qualities could only be simulated 
in her own character; therefore, while she half- 
despised them os unworthy of her genius, they 
awoke a feeling of bitter envy, not to say hatred, 
for the feir girl who was scarcely conscious of 
their possession. 

Sometimes Rhoda outgeneraled herself in a 
love of intrigue. The fire of her naturo was not 
always under control, and she had reason for 
gratitude when chance saved her from a false 
step. 

This happened when that anonymous letter 
failed in its design on Borringford, on the night 
of his rash interview with Grace, in the Bowling 
Green. 

Her insane dislike of Groce Kingsford had 
been increased by growing jealousy. Why was 
it, Bhe questioned, that Andre gave no return of 
the passion that it seemed impossible* he should 
not have guessed at, all-consuming as it was? 
Had she ever failed before to attract the man her 
mind was set upon ? Had she grown less bril¬ 
liant, less beautifhl, that he should resist her? 
nod Grace, the heiress, stolen in, with her fair 
loveliness, between his heart and hers ? 
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Rhoda thought of these things on the evening 
when she had so cunningly laid a trap by which 
Grace was to be exposed in her secret meeting 
with a rebel, and the man himself put in peril 
of his life. This exposure, in which she might 
seem to have no part, would serve a double pur¬ 
pose. A disgraceful publicity would be given 
to an attachment that had already deeply offended 
Mr. Kingsford—a publicity that might end in a 
prompt and open disinheritance of a young lady, 
who would thus steal out at night, and alone, to 
meet a disguised spy. Rhoda had known Bar- 
ringford intimately, and professed to be his 
friend; but what did she care for that t His 
capture would, she was well aware, be followed 
by an ignominious death, such as a rabble of the 
city had witnessed, only that morning, in the 
suburbs of the town; but so long as his death 
would expose the weakness of her supposed 
rival, and exasperate the patrician father into 
bitter unforgiveuess, the shame and agony of it 
gave her no cause for shrinking. 

Even while Bhe was walking up and down that 
room, pausing now and then to listen for some 
signal of the arrest she was expecting, these 
calculations drove all human sympathy from her 
bosom. 

“The old man’s rage will be terrible,” she 
thought. 44 His child, his only child and heiress, 
detected by a troop of common soldiers, in the 
darkness of the Bowling Green, with a Yankee 
spy, listening to protestations of love, or plot¬ 
ting treason; perhaps both. Why, the knowl¬ 
edge will make a madman of him. Disinherit- 
Lrce will be a weak punishment; and then—and 
then, who will stand nearest to the old man’s 
wealth T Then Andre, who knows nothing, who 
thinks the girl an angel—how will he like to suc¬ 
ceed a man who has been hung by the neck, while 
the hootings of a coarse mob join the name of 
Grace Kingsfferd with the ignominious scene. 
Does he love her well enough to stand that shock ? 
Will not every drop of the blue blood in his 
veins revolt at it ? Ah! for once I have struck 
with a double-edged sword, that shall smite fa¬ 
ther and lover away from her at a blow.” 

Since night-foil this girl, with the form of a 
woman and the subtle instincts of a leopard, had 
kept possession of the drawing-room, and held 
the door ajar, that she might hear any footstep 
that passed down the hall, and calm herself with : 
a certainty that Grace would not disappoint her 
evil expectations. 

Ah 1 how long the minutes were, as she waited. : 
How her heart leaped to the faintest sound 1 
More than once she had sent to the kitchen for 
Nelse, who had been in no hurry to return and 


brave her scrutiny. At last he came, smiling, 
and with well-concealed reluctance, and gave 
characteristic replies to all her low, eager ques¬ 
tions. 

44 Delibered dat note ? Ob course. What did 
Miss Roder ’spect? But dat head-quarter street 
was a good way off, and he had to ’quire ’bout 
it, ’cause he wanted ter be sartin sure ’bout der 
place. Den one offcer sent him to tudder ofifcer, 
till he come squr’ up ter de head man, and guv 
de note inter his own hands.” 

Rhoda drew a deep breath, for the old negro’s 
long delay in presenting himself had troubled 
her. 

“That was well, Nelse. But not a word to 
any one,” she said. 41 Here is a gold-piece for 
your trouble. Do not let any one see it, not 
even Sally.” 

Nelse dropped the gold deep down into his 
pocket, with a low, chuckling laugh. 

41 Tell Sally 1 Golly! I s’pect she won’t know 
much ’bout dese yaller birds as fly permiscus 
inter de pocket of dis ole darkey; he 1 he! What 
you take me for, Miss Rhoder?” 

44 A good, faithful old fellow, who has done me 
many a service, and will, I hope, live to oblige 
me again, years from now.” 

Nelse moved uneasily. Lying was a pleasant 
accomplishment with him, generally, but Rho¬ 
da' s praises made the money burn in his pocket. 

44 Seems ter me I hears the missus a ringing 
her bell,” he said, anxious to escape. 

44 Yes ; go, go I” answered Rhoda, quickly ; for 
that instant she heard a footstep, that made her 
heart leap. 44 One word, though. Did the Ad¬ 
jutant-general—I mean the head officer—read 
the note while you stayed ?” 

44 Read it? Well, he did, mighty close.” 

44 And then ?” 

44 Then—-oh, I disremember; but ho was mighty 
pleased, an’ said suthin’ ’bout ’tendin’ to it right 
off.” 

44 That is all. Now go, go !” 

Nefoe gladly took himself off, and made his 
way toward the back way, just as Grace Kings¬ 
ford came gliding down the front stair-case. 
Her tread was always light, but now it fell like 
snow on the thick carpet, and sometimes hesi¬ 
tated, and peemed ready to turn back. 

Rhoda saw this, from a scarcely perceptible 
opening which she had left in the door. She 
observed, also, that the girl was very pale, and 
cost a frightened look around, from beneath a 
silken hood, drawn so far over her face, that no 
gleam of the golden hair could be seen. 

44 She is prepared; she is going,” thought 
Rhoda, following the girl with her burning eyes. 
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* * That is the first step. I must not stir or 
breathe. Heaven forbid that I should frighten 
her back. She hesitates, she turns; oh !-” 

Wider and wider Rhoda opened the door, and 
her eager face peered out, full of keen anxiety. 
There was no lamp, as yet, in the room; but she 
shrunk back from the hall light, and watched, 
holding her very breath. What if the girl’s 
courage should give out ? Only half her object 
would be accomplished. No, that beautiful face 
was turned wistfully back a moment, then the 
door closed noiselessly—another minute, and a 
click of the gate-latch brought a glow of triumph 
into Rhoda* s face, and she began to range the 
drawing-room again, up and down, up and down, 
like the caged leopard she so much resembled. 

Thus she had measured off the time, until 
Raymond came in with Miss Kingsford, as if 
returning from an ordinary walk. Rhoda caught 
one glance of that fair, young face. It was still 
pale, but scarcely more so than it had been when 
she went out; but there was no hesitation in her 
step now. Her flight up-stairs was like that of 
a bird. Then it was that Rhoda’s evil hope gave 
way, and she almost cried out. 

“ What can it mean f What can it mean ?” 

She had left the door ajar, but drew it open, 
in her rash bewilderment, and looked out. Ray¬ 
mond was on the stairs, mounting them leisurely. 
He looked around, as the soft wax-light streamed 
into the hall. 

“ Ah I is it you, Miss Clyde? I saw no light 
in the drawing-room, and was going up to bed.” 

“So early,’* answered Rhoda, smiling, for she 
longed to lure the boy back and question him. 

“ Is it early? I had not much thought about 
it,” said the lad, coming downward. 

“ Early enough for me to give you a little 
music,” said Rhoda, moving toward a spinnct 
that stood open in the room, with some sheets of 
music on it; “only first tell me what news is 
stirring at head-quarters, if you have been there.” 

“ If you ask news for your music, I must be a 
debtor,” said Raymond; “ for since that wicked 
execution that I told you of, nothing has hap¬ 
pened.” 

* ‘ Indeed I Nothing ?' ’ 

Rhoda spoke in a tone of keen disappoint¬ 
ment, spite of her effort to appear indifferent. 

“No, thank Heaven I War itself does not 
often give the world a scene of butchery like 
that. Major Andre saw nothing of it; but the 
fate of that brave youth has made him sad 
enough.” 

“Major Andre has been with you, then?” 
questioned Rhoda, quickly. 

“ Not all the evening,” answered Raymond, 


with prompt caution; for he distrusted even 
these seemingly innocent questions. 

“ Of course not, if you have been all the time 
with Miss Kingsford.” 

Raymond smiled, and, reading something of 
the jealousy that was urging the lady into rash 
questions, added, mischievously, 

“ Ah, you must ask the Mtyor about that. He 
will be here presently.” 

Rhoda made no reply to this speech, but seat¬ 
ing herself at the spinnet, dashed into a fiercer 
burst of music, that disturbed the stillness of the 
whole house. While she was playing, Raymond 
went up stairs, weary with excitement, and glad 
to escape from the presence of a person for whom 
he had an unconquerable dislike. 

Unconscious of his absence, and reckless in 
her uncertainty, she kept on playing, sometimes 
with a dash that destroyed all harmony ; some¬ 
times falling into a soft, voluptuous strain, that 
almost died away under her fingers. At last, 
she broke into the music with her voice, filling 
the room with a rich flood of sound, soft, sensu¬ 
ous, and alluring. 

“ I did not know that you possessed such 
powers of music,” said a voice at her sid4; “or 
that it had the power to entrance one so com¬ 
pletely.” 

Rhoda started, and her hands fell with a crash 
to the keys; then mastering herself, she care¬ 
lessly dropped into another prelude, and broke 
into a plaintive air, that ended in such soft 
whispers of sound, as can only complete them¬ 
selves in silence. 


“Is it you, Major Andre?” she said, turning 
her smiling face upon him. “ I really do not 
know, this evening, whether to laugh or cry. 
Your young friend has been telling me a story, 
or rather describing a scene that almost drove me 
wild. You, also, have been suffering, he tells 
me. Ah, my friend, this war is terrible 1” 

“It is, indeed!” said Andre. “But do not 
let us speak of that. I came in for another pur¬ 
pose. Where is Miss Kingsford?” 

“ Fifteen minutes ago I might have asked that 
question of you, for she has but just come in, 

after one of her night rambles, which- But, 

I beg pardon. You asked for her. I think she 
has gone to her mother’s room. Shall I ring and 
inquire ?” 

“ No; it is not worth while,” answered the 
young man, seating himself near the spinnet. 
“ I am sure of her approval.” 

“ And not of mine. Isn’t that a little hard on 
me, or conceited in yourself, Mqjor?” 

“ No. I am almost sure of both. The truth 
is, this life is getting monotonous. Our fellows 
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are rusting under it, and want a dash of change. 
They talk of getting up a theatre, or tournament, 
or something that will bring society into a focus.” 

44 Well, that is easy.” 

44 Yes; but I hare an idea of my own, only 
there are so few houses, since the fire, large 
enough to carry it out.” 

44 1 should say this very mansion might answer 
for any ordinary entertainment,” said Rhoda, 
glancing around the spacious room. 

44 That is what I was thinking of. A masque¬ 
rade, something select and grand, such as we 
have in the old country. But who will dare sug¬ 
gest it to Mr. Kingsford ? He spoke of giving 
some entertainment in honor of Lord Howe the 
other day. Perhaps the young lady might sug¬ 
gest the masquerade.” 

4 4 I—I will do that,” said Rhoda, eagerly. 
“Grace cares so little for such things.” 

Andre smiled, and drew nearer to the sofa, to 
which she had retreated. 

44 If any one can insure a success of this kind, 

I am certain it is you,” he said, seating himself 
by her side, with almost boyish enthusiasm. 
“We can make a glorious picture of the old 
house, with its trees, its balconies, and broad 
halls, our fellows will send up no end of bunting 
and Rags. As for music, we can hide away ever 
so many regimental bands in the grounds.” ! 

44 You leave nothing forme to suggest,” said 
Rhoda, laughing. 

44 Oh, yes l everything. In-doors, we fellows 
must not interfere. That must be left to finer 
lasiea.” 

Rhoda’8 eyes sparkled. Independent of her 
interest in the young man by her side, she had 
an artistic passion for such decorations as he had 
suggested; an intense relish for all the elegant 
excitements of fashionable life. The subject in¬ 
terested her, and set the creative powers of her 
brain at work vividly. Under that was a cur¬ 
rent of feeling more intensely selfish. He was 
sitting by her side, so near that she could feel 
his breath upon her hair; his hand, thrown care¬ 
lessly over the high back of the sofa, fell to her 
shoulder, and she knew that it was turning crim¬ 
son under the accidental touch. She held her 
breath. For her life, she would not have broken 
the trance of love that was upon her; a trance 
made all the more absorbing from the jealousy 
that mingled with it. The largo crimson cushions 
on which she leaned were disturbed a little, and 
settled gently under the pressure of her round, 
white arm, bare to the elbow, and shaded w'ith a 
fall of gossamer lace. Under a kerchief of the 
same diaphanous material, her bosom rose and 
fell, the tremor only perceptible on the lace, 


which seemed touched with a faint breath of 
wind. In her craft, or from an irrepressible 
impulse, the arrangement of her cushions had 
brought her nearer to him. She put up her 
hand, touching his lightly, as if to cast it back 
from her shoulder. That moment his eyes caught 
her face turned upon him, half over the shoul¬ 
der, her eyes partly veiled by their thick lashes, 
her lips just parted, like carnation leaves unfold¬ 
ing. This man loved another woman, more beau¬ 
tiful than this, and a thousand times better; but 
she was far away, and, to some extent, the license 
of camp life had possession of him. As her hand 
was lifted to caress or repulse his, he did not 
stop to decide which, but caught the slender 
fingers, and pressed them to his lips. 

That instant the door opened, and Charles 
Raymond stood upon the threshold. 

Ono glance at the girl, another, bright with 
burning scorn, on the man, and he was gone. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

The weeks passed on, and while Washington 
was waiting, with terrible anxiety, for reinforce¬ 
ments which Lee—almost a worse traitor than 
Arnold ever was—arrogantly withheld, prepara- 
rations for a grand masquerade were in progress 
in Mr. Kingsford’s mansion, near the Bowling 
Green, preparations that were to surpass any¬ 
thing of the kind as yet seen in the conquered 
city. Rhoda Clyde had received full authority 
to exert her utmost taste in making the enter¬ 
tainment worthy of the semi-royal guests in 
whose honor it was to be given ; for so adroitly 
had Rhoda mode the suggestion, that Kingsford 
had somehow obtained the idea that the whole 
conception had originated in himself, and that 
he had, from the first, intended to return Lord 
Howe’s rather elaborate attentions to himself 
with fitting magnificence. 

One night, before the trees were stripped of 
their autumnal gorgeousness, and while the at¬ 
mosphere was soft and haze as the breath of an 
Indian summer, Washington was almost alone at 
his headquarters. He had just received evi¬ 
dence that his ill luck on Long Island, the cow¬ 
ardice of his troops at Kipp’s Bay, and the 
dropping off of his enlisted men, were causing 
widespread disaffection in the country around 
him. Nothing but disaster had followed him 
since the signing of the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence. The bell that sent out triumphant peals 
in honor of that bold paper seemed to have 
sounded a death-knell to the patriot army of 
which Washington was the soul. 

This great general was never elated, never 
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wholly discouraged. His mind was full of re¬ 
sources, his heart brave with sublime patriotism. 
If ever God created a noble leader of events, 
that creation embodied itself in this one man. 

But the darkest days of the Revolution were 
on him now. His army had dwindled to weak¬ 
ness. The insubordination of generals, that the 
country trusted, kept back reinforcements. Con¬ 
gress answered his appeals for help with dila¬ 
tory measures, though informed that the army 
must disband, and all present measures for rais¬ 
ing a new one were insufficient. A broad-spread 
feeling of dejection, which was fast verging into 
utter hopelessness, possessed the oountry. The 
position that he held was fearfully precarious. 
He knew that the enemy were making every 
effort to flank him, and thus annihilate his 
army, while British gunboats had already broken 
through all impediments, and had captured and 
destroyed the row-gallies on the Hudson. 

Thus hemmed in with difficulties, weakened, 
harassed, borne down with responsibilities that 
would have crushed another man, Washington 
sat within his head-quarters, that night, so near 
despair, that the brave heart well-nigh gave way 
in his bosom. 

“ General Washington I” 

That grand face had fallen forward, in despon¬ 
dency which no man was permitted to witness. 
Instantly it was raised, and the old, firm look 
settled upon it. A tall, and somewhat powerful 
man, whose youth was dignified by gravity of 
thought, stood before, the Ccommander-in-Chief, 
with his hat in his hand. 

“ General, I come from the Congress.” 

Washington arose, with animation. 

“ You bring dispatches ? Welcome, welcome I” 

“ I bring dispatches, and I bring myself, Gen¬ 
eral. One man cannot do much, but I am here 
to offer my services. Having done all I can in 
Congress, I ask work, action, danger; anything 
that will serve my country. One thing is cer¬ 
tain : it must be done here, if anywhere. Com¬ 
mand me as private, subaltern, anything; I will 
obey.” 

Washington reached forth his hand and wrung 
that of the young man. Never, in his life, had 
tears been so close to his eyes. 

44 I thank you. Recruits have not been plen¬ 
tiful with us, of late. I thank you.” 

Barringford took the chair to which Washing¬ 
ton had invited him, and spoke earnestly. 

“ But they will come. The country has ex¬ 
hausted itself with enthusiasm, forgetting that 
declarations are to be sustained by something 
more substantial than fine speeches and popular 
shouts. We have flung out our defiance, and 


must sustain it. Give the States breathing-time. 
General, and they will find their strength. To 
lead events bravely, we should hare a Congress 
of warriors, men of pluck and courage, who will 
not assume to lead armies before they hare seen 
a battle.” 

44 You bring me orders then?” said Washing¬ 
ton, reaching forth his hand. 44 1 only hope they 
are possible. Ah! I am ordered to hold this 
position; to increase the obstructions in the 
river, which are worthless; but neither men 
nor supplies; commands, but no help.” 

44 Commands, but no help. That is why you 
see me here, General. Before any rote of mine 
shall ever trammel a man who leads our armies, 

I too will know how to fight and how to lead. 
What do we want now but money and men? 
Give us them, and we need no more legislation.” 

44 You bring us something that sometimes cre¬ 
ates both,” said Washington, with a bright smile, 

44 enthusiasm.” 

“That is not altogether wanting in Congress, 
either. What votes cannot raise, one noble man 
is doing of his own accord. Morris is going 
from house to house, in Philadelphia, pleading 
for money. He will succeed. Such men cannot 
fail.” 

44 But Congress?” 

44 Ah I there my patience ends. Instead of 
action, they give us debate, brilliant speeches, 
and solemn declaration. Even John Adams asks 
leave of absence, and abandons his post as chair¬ 
man of the War Committee, though he thoroughly 
understands all the peril and great need of the 
army, all the ruin that must follow, if it is forced 
to disband.” 

Washington smiled, rather sadly, but made no 
comment, though the news cut him to the heart 

44 Now,” said Barringford, 44 will you give me 
some place where I can do better service to my 
country than was possible in the position I have 
resigned ?” 

44 That is easy,” said Washington. 44 Come to 
me again in the morning.” 

Barringford took his leave, wondering at the 
self-poise of a man so terribly beset. In an outer 
room he found several officers lounging around a 
table, among them one, in full uniform, who 
stood up as if about to depart. They had evi¬ 
dently been speaking of the war, and the dan¬ 
gers of their present position. This man was 
addressing them with animation. 

44 If the General expects efficient aid from 
Congress,” he was saying, 44 that reed will soon 
break under him. His resource is the country; 
the people, who would come to his standard, if 
they only understood the need ho is in. I h ftTe 
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found them brave as lions, and ready for any 
hardship; but while a body of civilians, who : 
sever smelt gunpowder except at a shooting- 
match, make and unmake generals, without con¬ 
sulting the Commander-in-Chief, what can you: 
expect? I, for one, have nothing to thank Con¬ 
gress for but gross injustice.” 

“But there is a minority that always stood by ; 
you, General Arnold,” said Barringford, reach¬ 
ing out his hand, “ I, for one.” 

“ Mr. Barringford. Oh, yes, I have some warm j 
friends in that hive of drones; but how came the ; 
best among them at headquarters just now?” 

“ Oh, I have resigned, and have just offered 
my sword or bayonet, as he may elect, to the 
Commander-in-Chief.” 

“A general within the week,” laughed Ar* ; 
nold, holding out his hand. “That is time 
enough for high military preparation; but you 
have courage, and know how to lead men ; that 
is everything.” 

“ I dare say a fellow may manage to be killed 
without knowing much of the science of war,” 
said Barringford, “ especially if he is very much 
in earnest. But I did not expect to find you 
here, general.” 

“Oh, I am on my way to join my command, 
and, being so near head-quarters, came to pay 
my respects,” replied Arnold, carelessly. “ I 
am rather in hopes Howe will give them a brush, 
before I leave, that I may take a hand. Con¬ 
gress should soon learn how much I respect its 
military orders. Only think of its order to 
Putnam to take charge of Fort Washington, 
and increase his obstructions in the Hudson, 
just after his fatal mistake on Lbng Island. Then 
imagine, if you can, anything more absurd than 
this vote of thirty thousand for General Lee, who 
idles his time away in New Jersey while Wash- 
ington is struggling like a drowning man here, j 
Thirty thousand to this half-hearted Englishman, 
while Morris is begging from door to door for a 
little money with which the army may be fed. 

I tell you, Barringford, it is enough to make 
brave men fling away their swords.” 

“ It has led me to take up mine,’’said Barring¬ 
ford. 

The two Bad walked away together, and were 
facing the long veranda which ran in front of 
Washington’s head-quarters. They had often 
met in Philadelphia, and directly their conver¬ 
sation took a more personal turn. 

*t You really mean to join the army then?” 
•‘It is my purpose certainly.” 
tt Well f I hope you will meet with something 
better than ingratitude.” 

“ One fighls from a love of country. No mat¬ 


ter whether this generation is gratefUl or not; 
those that are to come will be benefited. Hu¬ 
manity is, sooner or later, always just.” 

“ Generations to come. What can they do for 
us ?” muttered Arnold, bitterly; then turning 
the subject with abrupt suddenness, he said ? 
“There was some one I wished to inquire 
about; the family—the ladies who met with an 
accident the day we first met. They left Phila¬ 
delphia soon after, and no one could tell me 
where they went.” 

“ You speak of the Kingsfords.” 

“Yes, yes, the Kingsfords. I was once very 
intimate with them.” 

“ I know,” answered Baningford, gravely. 
“ They are in New York.” 

“ In New York? You have been there?” 

“ Yes, within the week; at the risk of my life 
though.” 

“Ah, you went in disguise then.” 

“Very well disguised, as I thought; but I 
came very near sharing the fate of a fine young 
fellow who was hung as a spy that very morning.” 

“ Yes, I have heard—young Halo.” 

“A brave fellow, who went to his martyrdom 
like a hero,” rejoined Barringford, gravely. ‘ It 
was a cruel execution.” 

“ But the Kingsfords; you saw them ?” 

“Yes; I was at the house, but only for a 
moment.” 

“ In disguise?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you saw-” 

“ An old negro, and the flutter of a woman’s 
dress. That was all.” 

“ But you are sure that they live in the house 
you visited ? Where was it pray ?” 

“ Near the Bowling Green.” 

“Ahl Describe it.” 

“A large house, partly of stone, with armorial 
carving over the door, standing back from the 
street, with a lawn, and several forest trees be¬ 
hind it, and plenty of flowers in the front yard.” 

“Yes, yes! I recognize the place. It was 
unoficupied when our troops were in New York. 
Now, I think of it, the Kingsford arms were over 
the front entrance, though I never remarked it 
at the time, and some one told me that the family 
had a mansion in New York.” 

“ One of the finest mansions of the city.” 

“ Is the old man hospitable as usual ?” 

“Among these Englishmen, he almost keeps 
open house. This week he gives a superb enter¬ 
tainment to Lord Howe—a masquerade 1” 

“ A masquerade 1 And to Lord Howe! Then 
the lady has entirely recovered from her acci¬ 
dent?” said Aronld, who entered deeply into 
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the subject. “You see, Mrs. Kingsford was an 
old friend of mine." 

“ But she is still an invalid." 

“ Then who does the honors—Miss Kingsford ?" 

Arnold tried to ask this question carelessly, 
but there was something strange in his voice, 
that made Barringford look at him inquiringly, 
before he replied, 

“ No. Miss Kingsford is young as yet, and, 
in the absence of her mother, Miss Clyde enter¬ 
tains generally.” 

“Miss Clyde is a charming woman," said Arnold. 

Barringford made no answer. 

“ And a fair, good woman is Mrs. Kingsford," i 
continued Arnold, after a pause. “So, Miss i 
Clyde will do the honors to Lord Howe. That 
will suit her. Those English noblemen sweep all 
the beauty of the land away from us." 

“ You should not think so," said Barringford, 
pointedly. “You, who lure away so fair a bride 
from the enemy’s camp." 

“That was but a fair reprisal," answered 
Arnold, laughing. “ But I say, Barringford, this 
masquerade must be something worth looking at. 
My wife would give her best diamond to be 
there. She had many warm admirers among 
Howe’s officers." 

“ So has Miss Clyde, I am told. One, the very 
perfection of military elegance, is quartered in 
the mansion with her." 

Arnold uttered an exclamation that ended in 
a low, bitter laugh. 

“ And who is this gentleman ?" he asked.* 

“ A Major Andre. Some favorite. Perhaps, 
a staff-officer of Sir Henry Clinton’s." 

“Major Andre!" repeated Arnold, under his 
breath. “ This man again 1" 

“ There was some special reason why he be¬ 
came an inmate of Mr. Kingsford’s house, I 
believe. In the great fire, he saved it from burn¬ 
ing; and, out of gratitude, the old gentleman 
invited himself, and a friend, to take up their 
quarters with the family." 

“ A prudent and proper measure, where two 
young ladies were in question," sneered Arnold. 

“All rules of etiquette must give way in war 
times," answered Barringford, with a sigh; for 
he did not think pleasantly of this handsome 
young officer under the same roof with Grace ;j 
Kingsford. 

“ Barringford, tell me, how did you manage to 
get in among these people ?’’ questioned Arnold. 

Barringford explained the nature of his dis¬ 
grace, and the method by which he crossed the 
line. 

“Good-night!" said Arnold, when he had 
done. “Good-night!" 


j CHAPTER XXIV. 

| It was the night of the masquerade. Though 
| lacking the dimensions of an English palace, Mr. 
; Kingsford’s residence was, from its very size, 
[ susceptible of more artistic adornment than a 
; grander mansion could have been. Indeed, a 
more perfect picture than it made on that calm 
autumnal night, could hardly have been created. 
! The great forest-trees in the background, still 
! rich in tinted foliage, were kindled to perfect 
| gorgeousness by the glow of tiny lanterns, green, 

I amber, and ruby-tinted, that radiated through 
| the leaves, and filled them with a soft, tremulous 
fire. Around the grand and dusky old house, 
Virginia creepers, rooted years before, were 
trained from cornice to balcony, from windows 
to doors, in rich masses of crimson and green 
foliage, now tangled in with starry little lamps, 

| that swayed and swung ip exquisite curves and 
\ dashes, as long tendrils broke loose from the 
\ heavier masses, and trailing downward, gave 
[ themselves to the breeze. 

| A long spray from these richly-stained vines 
was trained in a wreath around the great shield 
sculptured over the door, on which the Kingsford 
arms so clearly shone, that every curve and line 
was made visible by the stars of fire woven in 
with the glowing leaves. 

[ The front grounds were luminous with hidden 
lights, that trembled through the thickets, and 
[ late autumnal flowers, while out from the grand 
entrance a carpet of thick cloth swept down to 
the pavement, thus clearing the picture with a 
rivulet of warm crimson. The fire-laden trees, 
the purplish sky beyond, made more intensely 
bright by the more subdued shadows of the build¬ 
ing ; the soft sway of the vines, the crisp grass, 
on which hoar-frost glistened like quicksilver, 
all made an out-door scene of marvelous beauty. 

Before the lights were enkindled in all this 
billowy richness of foliage, a crowd had gathered 
opposite the house, waiting for the guests to 
assemble; for nothing so unique as a masque¬ 
rade, so grand in its appointments, had as yet 
been devised for the entertainment of the invad¬ 
ing army, that had supplanted the frugal reign 
of Washington with the extravagance and festivi¬ 
ties that startled one portion of the inhabitants, 
and enchanted the rest. 

Rhoda Clyde looked out upon the picture her 
genius, united for once in sympathy with that of 
Andre, had created, with a glow of triumph. 
With her usual craft, she had won Mrs. Kings¬ 
ford’ s consent to this costly display, and embel¬ 
lished it, with her rare talent, into its present 
perfection. As she stood in her dressing-room 
window, and saw the crowd gather in the street, 
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and tlie lights twinkle out, one by one, a feeling > 
of exultation brightened her own person into 
corresponding beauty. From the picture at the 
window, she turned to the broad mirror, with its 
cumbersome frame-work of mahogany and gold, 
which inclosed her image, as if she had been a 
beautiful picture of the Orient. For if Rhoda had 
taxed all her talent for the display out of doors, 
she had also given deeper study, and more selfish j 
interest, to her own person. With her every¬ 
thing took a faint touch of the sensuous. Noth- i 
ing short of Eastern magnificence could content! 
her now. Andre should see her in a splendor ! 
of costume which could not fail to awaken nil 
that was artistic in his nature. He should see 
her, as she was, in fact, mistress of the grandest 
fete ever given in the New World; the hostess of 
royalty, the dispenser of honors. 

Mrs. Kingsford might appear, but she was not 
yet in full health, and had not taken kindly to 
this strange entertainment. Grace shrank from 
it. More than half a patriot herself, she had no 
heart for lavish hospitalities in behalf of the 
haughty men who had come to trample every¬ 
thing she held most precious in the dust. She 
knew that Barringford had escaped, but not the 
less had he been pursued by these people, to the 
danger of his life. For her sake he had submit¬ 
ted to the humiliation of a disguise and a perilous 
flight. Feeling this, with all the pride of a sen¬ 
sitive nature, was it likely that she could look 
upon all this parade in honor of his foes with 
anything but repulsion. 

Still, Grace was obedient. She made no out¬ 
ward display of her opposition, but quietly con“ 
sen ted to take the part assigned her by the 
superior tact of Rhoda Clyde, who actually ruled 
the house in those days. 

All these things Rhoda understood, and exulted 
in. For once the world Bhould see how capable 
she was of filling the highest position. So over¬ 
powering was her ambition, that she would have 
lifted her aspirations to the highest military no¬ 
bleman in the British army with arrogant hope¬ 


fulness, but for the passion that possessed her 
for the young officer who had become a guest of 
the house. Even that, probably, would have • 
been put aside after a time, but for the doubt 
which harassed her pride, day and night, regard¬ 
ing the return he made to the all-absorbing pas¬ 
sion which had as yet received but faint signs of 
reciprocity. Rhoda was too well versed in the 
arts of her sex not to understand how much wrts 
due to her own consummate acting, and Low 
uncertain the effect would be when no impulse 
of love gave response to it. This uncertainty, lo 
a certain extent, curbed the overweening ambi¬ 
tion of the girl, and it was for Major Andre’s 
sake that she exulted in the picture of rare, dark 
beauty that mirror revealed to her. 

The garment of heavy silk, brocaded with 
flowers of gold; the crimson scarf, girding that 
subtle waist, and flowing down from the loose 
knot on one side; the bare neck, roped with 
pearls; the perfect arms, loaded with jewels just 
below the shoulders, and at the wrists ; feet clad 
in silk stockings so delicate, that their presence 
was scarcely visible under the red and gold em¬ 
broidered sandals ; and those rare Egyptian ank¬ 
lets, that seemed to clasp the naked limbs ;—all 
these Rhoda Clyde’s mirror gave back to her, for 
all the family jewels had been given for her use. 
And the expression of her face harmonized with 
the character she had assumed wonderfully, until 
a flush came across it, which drove all the studied 
Eastern languor from her eyes. 

“ Oh, if he could see me now I It is a shame 
to give so much thought for one man,” she said, 
aloud. “If Arnold were here, it would drive 
him mad.” 

A knock at the door drove Rhoda from her 
mirror. 

“ Miss Rhoder, de company am coming, an’ 
no one dar to deceive ’em.” 

Rhoda took her handkerchief from the toilet, 
oast another glance at the mirror, and hurried 
down, tying the mask upon her face as she went. 

(TO BE COHTI5TTED.) 


WATER-LILIES. 

BT BELLE BBEMEB. 


Tax last red gleams of sunset 
Are laded within ihe west! 
Asleep are the water-lilies 
On the river's pulsing breast 
And water-nymphs and naiads 
In their snowy bosoms dwell. 


As the Peri of old Ocean 
Are hidden within a shell. 


Sleep on, oh, royal flowers! 

The fairest that earth e'er gave; 
Lulled by the river's murmur, 
And rocked on the limpid wave. 
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BY BUKA GARRISON JONES. 


Janet stood in the glow of the September j 
sunset, and watched the handsome carriage as 
it rolled away, her brown eyes like stars, a 
flush in her cheeks as vivid as the hearts of the 
summer roses that grew along the hedge. 

Down the little, winding foot-path, leading 
from the bold spur on which the parish church 
stood, came her father, the rector of St. Ives. 
The girl saw him, and the pretty carnation in 
her cheeks deepened. Tossing aside the dainty 
bit of embroidery she had in her hands, she 
opened the wicket, and ran to meet him. 

“ Oh, papa, papa 1” she cried, catching him 
by both hands, “lam so glad you have come I” 

Mr. Arbuthnot bent down and kissed the ex¬ 
cited, young face. She was his only daughter, 
the daughter of the fair, young wife who had 
died in the bloom of her sweet womanhood, and 
lay buried up there in the little church-yard, on 
the green slope that looked westward to the Blue 
Ridge; for our story is a story of the Old Do¬ 
minion. 

“Well, my little one, what has happened?” 
he asked, reading the innocent face at a glance. 
“ There’s something wonderful to tell me, I see; 
what is it?” 

Blushing and dimpling, Janet pointed toward 
the carriage, which was just entering the park 
gate, at Hardwicke Hall, the great place of the 
neighborhood. 

“They’ve gone only a few minutes since, 
papa,” she said, her voice tremulous with happy 
excitement, “Eugene Hardwicke and Lillian. 
They made me a long visit, and brought me 
some lovely hot-house flowers. And, oh, papa, 
Mrs. Hardwicke gives a ball on the 10th, and 
Lillian came to invite me. May 1 go ?” 

The old Rector sighed, as he caressed the 
bright, young head. If only he could see his 
way clearly! Eugene Hardwicke was a fine, 
handsome young fallow, and for some time had 
been quite devoted to Janet. Every other night 
found him at the quiet old Rectory, and Janet 
was growing interested in him, and learning to 
watch eagerly for his coming. If the young man 
was sincere in his intentions, it would be a fine 
match for Janet; but young men, as a rule, were 
fickle ; and the match was really too great a one 
to hope for, even for Janet. 

“Papa, may I go?” 
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“My little girl, I’m at a loss what to say. 
Hardwicke Hall’s a grand place, and there’ll be 
a great many grand folks at the ball. Hadn’t 
my little brown-eyed wren better stay at home 
in her secure nest?” 

“ Oh, papa, only for oncel I never was at a 
ball in my life. But I can dance quite well, for 
Mrs. Hardwicke said so herself, when I danced 
at the May-party. And, papa, I’ve saved ever 
so much money from my embroidery. Why 
Margery’s got the silver punch-bowl almost full 
of change; and I earned every penny. May I 
get a nice white muslin, and trim it with mamma’s 
wonderful old lace? And oh, papa, may I get 
that set of pink corals we saw at Doffrafield’s, 
in town, the other day ?” 

Mr. Arbuthnot had never denied his daughter 
a pleasure in her life, and he could not deny her 
now. 

* “ Yes, Janet, you may get the pink corals, 
and you may go to the ball,” he said. “ You are 
a good, industrious child, and I can’t find it in 
my heart to spoil your pleasure.” 

Janet kissed him in rapturous delight, and 
flew back to the house, to tell Margery the good 
news, and to count over her precious earnings. 

“There’s just enough, Miss Janet,” said the 
old woman—who was faithful servant and tender 
foster-mother in one—when the contents of the 
silver bowl had been counted; “just enough to 
buy a nice muslin, and some rose ribbons, and 
the pink corals. We’ll go down on Wednesday 
and get them; and I’ll get Miss Pettigrew to 
come and help us with the flounces. And won’t 
my bairnie look sweet 1 There’ll not be a grand 
lady at the Hall one-half so pretty.” 

Janet could almost have cried in her innocent 
delight. When the sun was down, and twilight 
fell over the quaint old house, she went up the 
hill to the church-yard, as was her custom. 
Midway the ascent, a tall figure joined her. 

“ It is you, Janet?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Hardwicke, it is I.” 

He took her hand and drew it under his arm. 

“ I came down to know what your father said, 
Janet. Are you to come to the ball ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Hardwicke, papa says I may.” 

“Ah, that’s delightful! Wfllian wants you, 
and so does my mother; and I* m sure you’ll 
enjoy it, Janet.” 
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“Oh, yes, I know I shall,” she answered, 
simply and frankly. 

The young man looked down at the sweet, 
girlish face, his eyes full of tender admira¬ 
tion. 

I “She is such a simple, unpretending little 
thing,” he thought; 44 I’d sooner win her for 
my wife than the grandest lady in the world.” 

44 I’m sure you’ll have a nice evening,” he 
said, aloud; 44 and I shall come for you early; so 
be ready in good time; and, Janet,” he added, 
his voice a trifle unsteady, 44 one of these days I 
want you to go to the Hall for good. I love you, 
dear, and I want you to be my wife. Will you ?” 

The hand on his arm trembled, the bright 
head drooped. 

44 llave you no answer for me, Janet?” 

44 You must ask papa, Mr. Hard wicke.” 

“And if ]>apa says yes, what then? Oh, 
Janet, do you care for me at all ? Look up, and 
let me read my answer in your eyes.” 

The soft, brown eyes looked up at him in the 
autumn moonlight; he read his answer, and was 
content. 

J&net went home, with the first love-kiss of 
her pure life worm upon her lips. 

She was too happy to sleep. She sat on the 
steps, watching the moon sinking down toward 
the dim western hills, and listening to the mur¬ 
mur of the pine trees, long after her father and 
Margery were in bed. A step on the gravel 
startled her. She leaped to her feet with a sup¬ 
pressed cry. 

“Husht Janet, hush 1 it’s me—Ralph.” 

44 Oh, Ralph, you ?” 

The intruder was pale, haggard, and wild¬ 
eyed, and his garments threadbare. He was 
Janet’s brother, Mr. Arbuthnot’s only son; the 
son who had broken his father’s heart, and made 
himself an aUen and an outlaw. Yet, despite 
iia evil ways, Janet’s tender heart loved and 
>itied him. She put her arms about his neck, 
nd hissed his haggard face. 

44 Poor Ralph, how ill you look I What is the 
rouble now ?’ * 

lie laughed a hard sort of laugh. 

44 The old trouble. I’ve had awfUl ill luck, 
met. The cards have gone against me of late, 
3 . I’m done for. I must get out of the coun- 
7 before the week ends.” 

44 Oh, Ralph ! and you will not give up cards ? 
d you want money ?” 

4 That’s it, Janet. I’m a scoundrel to oome 
yon in my trouble; but I couldn’t see any 
er way.” 

Yen shall have all I've got, Ralph.” 

You 9 re a good girl, Janet; you always were. 


I shan’t forget you. But you won’t tell the 
Governor that I’m in another scrape?” 

44 No, Ralph ; it would break poor papa’s heart. 
Wait here, and I’ll get the money.” 

He sat down under the rose-vines; a man 
whose feet had trod the downward way for 
years; a son whose name was a forbidden word 
in his father’s house. Janet brought tho con¬ 
tents of the silver bowl, and Jmt it in his 
hands. 

44 This is every cent I possess, Ralph.” 

44 It won’t do ; I want at least twenty dollars 
more.” 

She looked at him in dire distress. 

44 1 can’t ask papa, Ralph, without telling him 
you were here.” 

44 No, no; you mustn’t go to him. Can’t you 
get it somehow, Janet? You were always so 
clever.” 

Her troubled eyes brightened. 

44 Can you come again ? On Friday I shall 
get the money for the altar-cloth I am embroid¬ 
ering.” 

44 Yes, I will come on Friday night. You are 
a good child, and I’m a rascal to take your earn¬ 
ings. Good-night, Janet.” 

She clung to him, her tears falling fast. 

44 Oh, Ralph! look up yonder at poor mam¬ 
ma’ s grave. Ralph, Ralph, won’t you do better ?’ * 

44 I’ll try, Janet; I will, *pon honor,” he re¬ 
plied, with emotion. 44 Good-night.” 

Through the rest of the week Janet worked 
steadily at her altar-cloth, silent and thoughtful. 

44 1 shan’t get the pink corals, or go to tho 
ball, papa. Please don’t ask me why,” was all 
she said. 

And respecting her trouble, and perhaps sus¬ 
pecting her secret, her father asked no questions. 

The night of the ball came. A glorious night, 
the sky like sapphire, a full moon hanging over 
the Blue Mountains. Janet had finished the 
altar-cloth, and had the money in her pocket. 
She thought of the pretty pink corals, and 
though she was willing to give them up for 
Ralph’s sake, yet her girlish tears fell like rain. 

She sat under the rose’vines, as the twilight 
fell, and watohed the preparations at Hardwicke 
Hall. Lights began to flash out amid the shrub¬ 
bery like fire-flies, and the roll of carriage- 
wheels, and the murmur of voices grew inces¬ 
sant. Just as the first sounds of tlie brass band 
shook the summer air, Mr. Hardwicke appeared, 
a bunch of hot-house flowers in his hand. 

44 1 told you I should oome early; and Lillian 
says you must wear some of these flowers in 
your hair;” then he stopped, bewildered, and 
stammered. 44 But, Janet, you are not dressed.’ 
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“ No, Mr. Harding; I am not going.” 

“Not going? Why not?” 

“ There are reasons which hare caused me to 
change my mind. I am sorry, but-” 

She stopped short, unable to keep her voice 
steady. The young man's color blazed up. 

“ But you gave me your word that you would 
go,” he cried, indignant; “ and you know I had 
set my heart on it.” 

“ I cannot help it,” she faltered. 

“ At the last moment you change your mind, 
and disappoint me,” he went on, angry that she 
did not explain. “I would not have believed 
it. There is some mystery here.” 

She made no answer. His anger increased. 

“ If you change so easily in one thing, you 
will in another,” he continued, excitedly. “I 
don’t feel safe in trusting you.” 

“ Withdraw your trust, then, Mr. Hardwicke.” 

The quiet answer cut him like a keen blade. 
He threw the hot-house blossoms at her feet, and 
turning on his heel, strode away. 

But he could not rest. He tried to dance, to 
banish her face from his memory, but in vain. 
Toward ten o’clock he left the drawing-rooms, 
and made his way out into the open air. 

“ I was an idiot to act as I did. She looked 
in trouble, poor little thing I She has some 
reason she cannot tell, perhaps. I’ll go back.” 

And back he started. On the edge of the ! 
thicket, which intervened between the Hell and j 
the Rectory, the sound of voices arrested him. | 
He turned in the direction of the sound, and, j 
clearly recognizable in the white moonlight, he ! 
saw Janet. She was hanging fondly on the arm j 
of a tall, bearded man, and speaking with tearful 
eagerness. 

“ Good-by, Ralph, darling! Don’t forget my 
last words.” 

“ I won’t, Janet.” 

He clasped her close, kissed her again and 
again, and was gone. 

All the blood in Eugene Hardwicke’s body 
went seething to his brain. Ho leaped forward 
like a madman. 

“ This is why you changed your mind, is it ?” 
he cried, seizing the frightened girl by the arm. 
“You wanted to meet another lover. But I 
won’t be trifled with. No woman living shall 
play fast and loose with me. Our engagement 
had better end at once.” 

A little flash lit up Janet’s usually dove-like 
eyes. She drew her figure up with dignity. 

“You have said quite enough, Mr. Hardwicke. 
Our engagement ends from this minute. Here 
is your ring, and I bid you good evening.” 

The following morning dawned cheerless and 


stormy; but, despite the bad weather, at an 
early hour Lillian Hardwicke drove down to the 
Rectory. 

“What is it, Janet?” she asked, entering the 
little room, where Janet sat at her embroidery. 
“ What is the trouble between you and Eugene? 
He has gone off this morning, we don’t know 
where. To India, he says; and fbrever. But 
it can't be. What has happened, dear?” 

“Nothing that I can explain. Miss Lillian. 
Mr. Hardwicke could not trust me, that was all.” 

And Miss Hardwicke was forced to return as 
she came, wholly unsatisfied.” 

After that the slow years drifted by, dull and 
uneventful. What a flat affair life is, when some 
cruel blight has swept away all the bloom, and 
the dew-sparkle, and left only the dull, bare fields. 
But Janet did not repine. Like the little brown 
j birds in the hedges, which chirp, and flutter, 
and keep heart, in the midst of the winter frosts, 
she was always cheerful, and her willing hands 
never tired of work. And work is the great 
panacea for all humiyi ills. 

The summer roses bloomed and fell, and win¬ 
ter snows whitened the Blue hills, and nothing 
happened to break the quiet monotony of life at 
the old Rectory. 

One autumn night, when it was cool enough 
to have a blaze in the chimney, Janet sat sewing, 
while her father wrote out his sermon for the 
ooming Sabbath. A sharp rap resounded through 
the quiet house. 

“ Who can it be that raps so loud and so late ?” 
said the Rector, laying down his pen, and going 
to the door. 

A tali figure pushed forward. 

“ Father l Father !” 

For an instant the old man hesitated, and then 
he opened his arms, and sobbed out, 

“ My son!” 

Janet flew to join them. 

“ Oh, Ralph l Have you come?” 

“ I’ve come, little one ; and I’ve come all right 
this time. I couldn’t forget your parting words. 

; I’ve never touched a card since. I’ve tried hard 
: to do better, and I’m a good bit on the Tight 
road, I hope. But here’s an old friend. Don’t 
you know him? Father, Mr. Hardwicke.” 

Mr. Hardwicke entered. Janet’s heart beat 
wildly, but she met him with a serene face and a 
cool brow. 

“He knows all,” cried Ralph, impetuously, 

“ and he’s come for your pardon. Fate threw us 
together, out there in India; he caught the 
fever, and I nursed him; and one night, when 
he fancied he was dying, he told me the stoiy of 
his trouble.” 
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“ Forgive me, Janet,” said Eugene, taking her 
band, his handsome eyes telling her that his 
heart was loyal. 

“ Oh, there’s nothing to forgive, Mr. Hard¬ 
wicke,” she faltered, and in another minute she 
was sobbing on his bosom. 

Later there were full explanations. 

“ You can't tell how it grieved me to give up 
the ball,” she said, all the pent-up pain flowing 
out with her words; “ but I had nothing to wear. 
I intended to buy a nice dress, and the loveliest 
•et of pink corals. Oh I Mr. Hardwicke, it grieves 
me to think of them yet, they were to lovely; 
bui you see I had to let poor Ralph have the 
money ?” 

•* You are an angel, Janet,” was the reply, 


“and I deserve every bit of the pain I’ve en¬ 
dured. I should never have doubted you.” 

“Never doubt me again, dear,” she said, 
softly. 

On the morrow, when Eugene came again, 
bringing his sister with him, he put a pretty 
jewel-case in Janet's hand. She opened it, and 
saw a set of pink corals. 

“ The silly boy traveled all last night to obtain 
them, Janet,” laughed Lillian. 

Janet said nothing, but her eyes brimmed 
over; and a month later, when the happy wed¬ 
ding-day came, although Mrs. Hardwicke insisted 
that pearls were the proper ornaments for a 
bride, Janet insisted upon wearing her Pink 
Corals. 


UNTO THE END. 

BY GEORGIAN A BOWERS. 


“ Wait but a little, sweetheart,” you said— 

Her line hair under your finger-tips, 

Watching the droop of your fair young head. 

And the death-white curve of her quivering lips— 
* Wait till the violet-beds are filled 
By the bountiful hand of the maiden Spring; 
Wait till the birds are beginning to build; 

Wait till the brooks are beginning to sing. 

“ Wait, with a song in your heart, my girl, 

For the life I bear to the land so now— 

A life as pure as the purest pearl, 

And white as a lily—because of you. 

And, oh I remember that, come what may, 

Ere the robin's call to her mate is heard, 

I shall lean to the light of your eyes and say, 

‘Our nest is waiting, my wounded bird.’ ” 

Hard was the snow on the hills that day, 

Winds were cruel as want or war, 

The sky was sullen, and cold, and gray, 

And ships were wrecked on tho harbor bar. 


And, “ oh l but, my lore, my lore and mine, 
Whithersoorer your way may bo, 

My heart shall cling to your faith divine, 

Till its pulse is under the dust!” said she. 

And so yon parted. The desolate days 
Went loitering on to the longod-for time, 

When all the glittering garden-ways 
Were red with roses and rare with rime. 

The birds were merry in every tree, 

The wind sang high, and the brook sang low, 
And ships sailed cheerily ont to sea, 

And the sea was summer’s in foam and flow. 

And she—your darling ? I smooth your hair, 

But words fall back from my pitying lips, 

A-faint on my heart I For how can I bear 
To prison your life in a long eclipse? 

Here is her picture. She bade me say 
Tour fiaith had failed her,(God help you,friend!) 
But added,“ Bury my face hit way ; 

Ho will know I loved him unto the end.” 


THE KISSING-BRIDGE. 


BY JOSBPniNB POLLARD. 


Twas hut a trifle, I confess, 

That drew the loving bond apart, 
And left us in our loneliness, 

Sad exiles from each other's heart. 
At first 'twas but a step across 
The tiny chasm; but it grew, 

By daily sacrifice and loss, 

Wider, much wider than we knew. 

How dark and lonely was the way, 
And all the ills that there befel 
Two hearts from each and love astray, 
Alas! I have not words to toll! 

Vvl. LXX.—15 
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Some sudden yielding of the will; 

Some impulse, doubtless, of regret. 
Turned us, and drew us back, until 
Upon the kissing-b ridge we met. 


We knew it well; for there had Love 
Its words repeated and re-sealed; 
And there, when stars were lit above, 
The sorrow of our hearts was healed. 
And though twas many years ago, 

The gladness ws can ne'er forget, 
That in our hearts had sudden glow, 
When on tho kissiog-brldge we met. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY II. MAY. 



We give, first, a morning costume of prune 
cambric, trimmed with striped prune and white 


cambric; but any solid or fine-checked or striped 
chintz, bordered with a wider stripe or check 
to correspond in color, will do well for this de¬ 
sign. The skirt is cut only three and a quarter 
yards wide, and slightly trained at the back; 
but, for every-day or country wear, we would 
prefer the skirt short enough for walking, with¬ 
out the necessity of holding up. The skirt is 
trimmed with a gathered flounce six or seven 
inches deep, edged with a cross-band of the striped 
chintz; this is headed with two narrower cross¬ 
bands of the same, a puff of the plain, and a 
third cross-band of the stripe. The tunio is 
cut with an ap**OA front, gathered at the sides, 
212 


and the back consists of two breadths, pointed at 
the bottom; these breadths, not over half a yard 
wide, open up the back seam a third of a yard, 
and* the rest gathered into a pouf, under which 
a bow and ends is placed, made of the striped 
material. The edge of the tunio la bordered with 
a cross-band to match the bottom of the skirt. 
On the left side is placed one of the large plaited 
pockets, now seen upon all costumes. The cui¬ 
rass-waist is trimmed to match. The oloeely-fitting 
coat-sleeve has a triple cuff*, likewise edged with 
the striped band, cut on the cross. Ten yards 
of plain, and four yards of striped chintz will 
be required. 



Above is a striped mohair, very simple in <Je 
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sign, and inexpensive in material. Very pretty s pretty addition to a home toilet. The pattern 
and good mohairs of this kind can be bought for can easily be cut from the design. Make of 
twenty-five cents per yard, twelve to fourteen ] Swiss muslin, and trim with insertion and 
yards making this costume. The under-skirt is ruffles, edged with imitation Valenciennes lace, 
perfectly plain, and short enough not to touch. The pockets are formed of double box-plaits, 
The overdress is a Polonaise, fitting not quite edged with a narrow frill. The same edges the 
tight to the figure, yet neatly enough not to look j pointed bodice, and the sash ends, 
like a loose wrapper, buttoned down the front, Also, in the front of the number, we give a 
and looped on both sides with a bow and long simple and effective cloak for an infant in short 
ends, either of ribbon or silk. There is a stand- J dresses, made of white merino or cashmere, or 
ing collar, finishing the neck, cut quite low in \ if designed for every-day wear, and good, solid 
front, and finished with a corresponding bow j use, we would suggest some of those pretty 
and ends. A jaunty little bow is placed on the white and brown, or white and blue, pin-checked 
right side, near the arm, as may be seen. Coat flannels, as they will bear washing. Make two 
sleeve s, with turned-back cuffs, edged with a circles, one the proper length, the upper one 
plaiting of the material at the wrist. Pocket on i shorter; trim both with silk, or worsted knotted 


the right side, trimmed with bow and ends to 
match. This costume is suitable for a young 
girl, and would be a good design for washing 
material as well. 


fringe. The upper one plait up in the back, 
and add a plaited rosette of the material. If 
made of flannel, it will not need lining; if of 
cashmere, line with silk, and slightly wad the 





basque, which is pointed, is edged with a crimped 
fringe. The back has five seams, which is new, 
wurtt over a nice house-dress when serving , and seems Kkely to become the popular cut. 
» rea> fbx* protection, and at the same time a j The loops and ends are of silk, also the cuffs. 
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Next is a pretty design for a muslin apron, to cloak, but not the cape. 

We give the back and front of a bodice, which 


may be made of two shades of silk, or of silk and 
cashmere. The revere, collar, and side pieces 
of the back are of cashmere. The front of the 
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This design will be most usefnl in renovating a 
half-worn drees. 



Another walking-dress, which we give in the 
front of the number, is either of pique or serge, 
has a kilted skirt plaited to an under waist; over 
this is the long c&sacque, with pockets, trimmed 
with Hamburg edging, for pique, and braid or 
fringe for serge. Sash coming from the side seams, 
and tied in a large bow at the back; to be made 
of silk or ribbon. Large pearl buttons, white for 
pique, or smoke pearl for a serge dress. This is 
a very stylish costume, and will be suitable for 
either boy or girl of four to six years. 

One of the very prettiest designs for a pocket, 
in silk, for ornamenting a costume, we have seen 
this season, we give in the front of the number. 
It can be readily cut from the engraving. All of 
the illustrations, thus described, as in the front 
of the number, are on the same page. 

We add also in the front of the number, a 
design for a muslin petticoat, to be worn under 


evening dresses. The front is bordered with a 
flounce, sewn on with a heading. At the back 
are four flounces, arranged in a curve, following 
the contour of the train. Petticoats made after 
this design add very much to the graceful hang¬ 
ing of a trained evening dress. 

For little girls, we give here a walking-dress of 



white pique, trimmed with Hamburg edging. 

The front of the dress is cut in a long, closely* f 
fitting sacque. Back, tight to the waist, where 
the back of the skirt is kilt-plaited to it. The 
sleeves are sewn into this under part of the 
dress. The Louis XIV. basque is sleeveless, 
slashed at the sides and on the back seam as far 
as the waist, to correspond with the front. Edge 
the whole with Hamburg edging, headed with a 
narrow insertion and a simple design in braid¬ 
ing. The latter is optional, as the edging and 
insertion alone will make a very rich trimming- | 
The under-dress is belted at the waist with a ^ 
handsome, sash tied at the back. 


EDGING. 











COSTUME OF CHINTZ 



We give, this month, a very stylish, yet eco- < for vistors to the country, or for a walking-dress 
oomical, costume, which will be very suitable i anywhere. We annex a diagram for the costume. 
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ORNAMENTAL GLOVE-BOX. 


BT KBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Box of cardboard, covered with gray satin, 
arranged in single folds, and slightly wadded on 
the lid. The embroidery is worked with two 


shades of gray purse silk, and with gold thread 
in chain, and overcast stitch in point russe. It 
is a very pretty and new design. 



TRIMMING FOR DRESSES, ETC. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This trimming is suitable for cashmeres, prints, 
sod summer materials, and would be pretty for 
trimming print dresses for children. Either the 



Mo. 1. 


fashionable mixed braid or plaid material may 
be laid on and stitched down. 

The trimming is of two shades of the material 
of the dress. The lower frill is gathered and 


finished at the edge with a stitched band of the 
lighter shade. The upper part is plaited and 



No. 2. 


finished at the heading with a stitched band of 
the lighter shade, and at the lower edge with 
two rows of stitching. 
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MODERN POINT LACE. 


• T 111. JAMB WBAYBB. 
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Point lace, or, as it is generally called, modern 
point lace, is a very fascinating employment for 
young ladies; so many pretty and elegant arti¬ 
cles can be made in it; and if worked with the 
great neatness and wonderful evenness of old 
point, there is no reason why it should not be as 


The materials required for this work are plain 
and fancy linen braids, of widths suitable to the 
pattern to be worked; but many ladies prefer 
making their own braid, so that the work may 
be entirely of their own hands. Messrs. Walter 
Evans & Co/8 Mecklenburg linen thread, from 



valuable. We have received so many inquiries 
about making it, that we give here an article on 
the subject. 
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Nos. 10 to 60, the intermediate ones being the 
most useful. H. Walker’s “Queen’s Own” point 
lace needles, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
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It is better not to begin on too large a piece; Make a circle where the strands cross, passing 
we therefore give one of the butterflies, so fash- the thread round two or three times; work over 
ionable to wear, on colored ribbon, in the hair, these threads * two button-hole stitches in the 



Our illustration shows one half-hnished: the space between the two threads, three button-hole 
other with only the braid in outline. Tack stitches in the next space; repeat from *, twist 
the braid very neatly on the outline of the but- your thread round the strand to the next cross- 
terfly, then fill in the stitches. Fill the upper ing, and repeat till all the spaces are filled. 



part of top wing with net, which embroider to Then the cobweb for the spots on the lower wing, 
your taste. Fasten strands of thread across each fasten six strands firmly across the circle formed 
way, two at a time, as shown in the engraving, by the braid, take a fresh piece of thread, and 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Kmi Borrow Trouble, for if trouble is to come, It 
will come soon enough, and prove sufficiently hard to bear. 
And yet, so foolish are some people, that half of their wor¬ 
ries arise, not from present trouble, bnt from the anticipa¬ 
tion of trouble that never comes. We are not sure, in feet, 
but that Americans, as a class, have this weakness. We are 
always discounting trouble. A financial panic, half the 
time, is more or less a mere scare. What is true of the 
nation is true of the individual, is even more tme, perhaps, 
of women than of men. Every day we hear housewives 
deploring that the nurse will probably leave, or that the 
children will catch the measles, or that some other evil is 
sure to happen. 

Tet nothing takes the courage out 01 one quicker than 
this habit. It becomes chronic, after awhile. The notion, 
too, preys on the sensibilities of everybody about. A wife, 
who is always borrowing trouble is a dead-weight on a 
husband. She sends him off to his work, every morning* 1 
ready to be depressed by the slightest turn of 111 luck; and 
when'he comes home at night, her lugubrious air is a damper 
on him all the evening. It is vastly wiser to be too hopeful 
than to bo too desponding. M Faint heart,’* lays the old 
adage, “ never won feir lady.” So In winning fortune, those 
who borrow trouble are rarely successful. They run the 
race of life, so to speak, over-weighted. Whereas a cheer¬ 
ful, sunny, sanguine character gives one, as it were, the 
winged feet of a Mercury. After all, we make the future, 
quite as often as the future makes us. To win fortune wo 
must deserve her 

Calico Party Dresses are still quite the fashion, especi¬ 
ally for fancy costumes. The truth is that calicoes are 
now so cheap, and In each good colors, that they really are 
the beet material for this purpose. And nothing seems so 
effective, for a fancy drees, as a copy than some sort of 
Dresden china figure. We saw, lately, a beautiful repro¬ 
duction of a blue and white rhino, figure at a calico fancy 
boll, given for a charitable purpose. The skirt was short, 
made of a white print, with tiny, widely-scattered bouqnete 
of blue flowers upon it. The tunic, which was caught up 
and much tucked under, was of dark-blue print, with white 
flowers on it; the bodice was of plain, dark-blue cotton, 
laced across the front, over white, and the hat was of the 
large shape now so much worn, made of blue cotton velvet. 
A French market woman with muslin cap and calico dress 
would be suitable for the lady herself; the reproduction of 
china figures for the daughters, while the gentleman might 
have recourse to an Arcadian shepherd, a gentleman of 
Elizabeth’s reign, or a Tyrolean ^hunter, sateen in the colors 
required answering admirably. 

Now is the Tim* to begin to talk to friends and neighbors 
about subscribing for “Peterson” for 1877. Whatever else 
Is token, u Peterson” should be taken first, for it appeals to 
a greater variety of tastes, and gives more for the money 
than any other magazine. As one of onr cotemporaries 
says, “ it is really indispensable in overy refined household.” 
We will whisper in our cotemporary’s ear, that we Intend 
to make M Peterson” better than ever, next year, starting a 
now ora with the second century of the nation. It will, 
therefore, be moro indispensablo than ever. 

Specimens of this magazine are sent gratis, remember, to 
persons wishing to get op dubs. 
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Applique Worm oh Batch,—A subscriber asks how to 
make tho fashionable applique work of cloth on silk or 
satin. We have often given directions, but repeat thorn 
again. Having selected a design, procure scraps of colored 
cloth from the tailor’s, or from your scrap-bag, and proceed 
to cut out the forms to be placed on the material. A dark 
color, black, or nearly so, is preferable, though sometimes 
a pale drab or gray may suit hotter with the furniture. 
Carefully mark the middle of the cloth, and make other 
marks at regular distances, two, three, or four inches apart, 
according to the form of the design. Then attach the vari¬ 
ous portions alroady cut with strong paste (starch is the 
cleanest kind of paste,) press the whole, covered with a 
dean linen cloth, with a flat-iron, and let it remain laid flat 
till perfectly dry. Then work round every leaf or portion 
of design in buttonhole-stitch, with an appropriate color in 
embroidery silk. 

It is a pretty variety in applique, if a sprig be embroidered 
in natural colors on some of the compartments, and others 
be diapered or beaded. In diapering, strong silk threads 
must be laid across the doth to represent netting; if these 
be of gold color, then at each Juncture of the threads there 
should be a small cross stitqh in blue; any other contrast 
suiting the tint of the compartment can be used, so that 
tho combination of colors may be harmonious. Velvet of 
any color, starched at the back, can be effectively intro¬ 
duced in the applique work. 


A Wedding-Dress.—' We recently >aw a new and very 
beautiful design for a wedding-dress, a description of which 
may not be uninteresting to our feir subscribers, a large 
number of whom are doubtless going to be married this 
fell. It was a brocade of creamy-white silk, wrought oTer 
with silver pond lilies. The tabller was satin, nearly cov¬ 
ered with three diagonal rows of pearl passementerie, 
looking like embroidery. The bodice was brocade, the 
sleeves satin; the veil was creamy tulle. The bride maids’ 
dresses, which were ordered at the same time as this cos¬ 
tume, were white tulle, covered with marguerites worked 
iu with white floss silk, and the tnlle looped up with soft 
white silk sashes; the flowers were white carnations,hya¬ 
cinths, and white snowballs. These flowers look stiffer 
than the lilies of the valley, clematis, or convolvuli, worn 
on previous seasons, but they are newer, and M the fashion," 
Just now. 


A Real Homs.—A cotemporary has recently well said, 
that “ the moment we enter a house we can see whether it 
is a dead sepulchre, in which its inmates pan a cold, Ufelem 
existence; a careless tent which has been struck up for s 
day or two, and from which the tribe will migrate soon; 
or a real home, an abiding place, where the family are 
happy, where they love to be, and where they show signs 
of life and of interest in the adornments and surroundings.” 
Our cotemporary might have added, that in such a home, 
he would always find a magazine, and generally It would 
be “ Peterson,” the freshest of them all 


Be Early nr tbs Field.—I f you design getting up a 
club for “ Peterson” for 1877, do not let anybody else be io 
the field before you. Every year, we get letters saying, 
“ If I had only begun earlier, I could have had twice as 
many subscribers.” Now we intend to bring oat so many 
novelties, next year, that not to have “Peterson," will be 
to be out of the fashion. Secure your dubs early, there¬ 
fore, before others get around. 
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A New Volume Begun with the July Number.—S in¬ 
gle subscriptions, as we stated last month, are taken, at 
one dollar, lor the six months from July to December. Or, 
to those wishing to subscribe for the year, back numbers, 
at two dollars for the year, will be sent from January. 
Additions to cistba «map bs mads at the price paid by the rest of 
the dub. “ Peterson” gives, in every number, not lees than 
eight pages more of reading matter than other magazines 
at the same price; gives also a colored pattern, which no 
other m a gaz ine gives, and some of these patterns are worth 
fifty cents alone; gives a double-sized steel fashion-plate, 
superbly colored, whereas other magazines give only cheap 
lithographed fashions; and gives, at least, one steel plate 
in every number, executed in the highest style of the art, 
after some celebrated picture. Magazines, that charge even 
three or four dollars, are inferior to “ Peterson” In these 
respects. This is, emphatically, the cheapest, best, and there¬ 
fore (he magazine/or the times. No clubs taken for less than 
a year. Clubs may begin with January or July, howevor. 
The July number is an excellent number to begin a club 
with. 

How to Watzb Plants.— The roots are to be thoroughly 
wetted without leaving any standing water; this well done 
wil answer the purpose for several days where the plants 
are in the ground. It should be done on cloudy days or at 
evening. The mere sprinkling of water on the surface does 
no good; the water does not go down deep enough, and be¬ 
sides, in a hot sun, the evaporation cools the ground so as 
to threaten, if not injure the more sensitive plants. What 
is best, is to mulch plants with the short grass cut from the 
lawn, or dry dust from the street will answer; give so much 
water and such protection that there shall be no quick eva¬ 
poration. It is below, and not on the surface that water is 
needed and beneficial. 

Ir you orvx ▲ Luncheon, and your household is small, It 
saves a great deal of trouble to have an entirely cold one, 
all the dishes placed on the table together, and this more 
especially at this season of the year. In winter the meat 
or lbh may be hot, the sweets cold; but in any case the 
table must not be overloaded, either with dishes or orna¬ 
ments; and great taste should be displayed, not only in gar¬ 
nishing the dishes, but in decorating the table with tasteful 
vases of delicate ferns and flowers. 

Sen* To Want Thk Next.— The Bandolph County (Ala.) 
News says of this magazine: “ It is the best, the cheapest, 
the most interesting and instructive magazine in America, 
and when a lady examines one numbor, she is sure to want 
the next one. It is the most reliable fashion guide publish¬ 
ed, and the lady who selects a pattern from it, may be sure 
she has the latest style.” 

Thi Cunoino Fashion or Deafest, we are glad to see, 
logins to show signs of going out of fashion. This style 
hts always been very inconvenient. It necessitates first an 
exquisite figure, and then a first-rate dress-maker, for it 
displays every carve, and when badly cut, these dresses are 
frightful; then there is so little scope for variety. 

The Smallest Bible ever printed is from the Oxford 
University press. It is four and a half inches long, two 
sad three-quarter inches broad, and half an Inch thick. It 
fr printed on rough, unbleached India paper, extromoly 
thin and opaque, and woighs, bound in limp morocco leather 
I*s than three and a half ounces. 

Long, Slender Waists, like those of Louis XVII. reign, 
aw decidedly the fashion of the day. Bodices are lined at 
the beck, and all the details of make are contrived in srdor 
to oomprni the wearer as much ss possible. 


j REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

| Men and Manners in America One Hundred Tears Ago. Ed - 
| ited by H. E. Scudder. 1 rof., 12 mo. New York: Scribner , 
Armstrong A Co. —This Is the second volume of a “Sans- 
; Souci Series,” the first of which we noticed so favorably last 
month. In every respect it is equal to its predecessor, and 
in some respects superior. It is a compilation from various 
memoirs, books of travel, letters, etc. o£ the Revolutionary 
period; and it has been made with such judgment, that the 
life of a hundred years ago lives again for us as we read. 
The Baroness Riedesal, John Trumbull, Elkanah Watson, 
St. John Crevecouor, the Marquis do Chostcllux, Lieutenant 
Auburoy, Mrs. Grant of Laggan, Graydon’s Memoirs, Wat¬ 
son’s Annals of Philadelphia, and various other authorities 
have been laid under contribution. The result is a picturo 
of manners as they existed in America in 1770, not only in 
New England and in the Middle States, but also in the 
Southern Colonies, such as can bo found nowhere else in a 
single volume. The book ought to have a very largo 6ale. 

Silver Pitchers: and Independence , a Centennial Love-Story. 
By Louisa M. Alcott , 1 vol. t 16 mo. Boston: Roberts Broth¬ 
ers. —Whatever Miss Alcott writes is sure of being accept¬ 
able. In this elegant little volume, we have a number of 
her shorter stories, the book taking its name from a capital 
temperance tale, which leads off the collection. There are 
nine stories in all, and it is difficult to tell which is the 
best. Miss Alcott has the rare merit of writing almost 
entirely from observation. She neither evolves her char¬ 
acters from her own consciousness, as certain half-transcen¬ 
dental authors do, nor copies them from popular novelB, 
like two-thirds of our so-called writers of fiction; but sho 
photographs the people she sees about her, showiug her art 
in the fitness of her selections and the skill with which she 
groups them. The volume is handsomely printed and bound. 

TheophUus and Others. By Mary Mopes Dodge. 1 vol. t 12 mo. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong A Co. —Nothing will be moro 
welcome to the reader, for the warm days which linger into 
the fall, than this collection of bright and spicy stories. 
Mrs. Dodge is invariably entertaining. Sho never grows 
dull, even when sho lectures. Good-humor seems to bo her 
prevailing characteristic. Yet her writings are as profit¬ 
able os they are pleasant. They are also thoroughly Amer¬ 
ican, not only in name, but in reality, for they are foil of local 
color, and sparkle with racy, native-born humor. “ The- 
ophilus” is particularly good, and of its various chapters, 
“ Dobbs’ Horse” is, perhaps, the best, certainly the most 
mirth-provoking. The volumo is neatly printed. 

For Bummer Afternoons. By Busan Coolidge. 1 voL, 24 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers .—It is a real pleasure to see such a 
selection of dainty stories put forth in such a dainty form. 
Most of the tales have already won popularity for them¬ 
selves, and will be welcomed gladly by persons who wish to 
keep them in book form. Nothing, indeed, could be better, 
in their way, than “Bayberry Brook,” “Martin,” “An 
Aloe-Blossom,” and most of the collection: they are fresh, 
original, told with spirit, and are nearly all thoroughly 
realistic. The poems, of which there are a few scattered 
through the volume, are also very good. 

CrippSy the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 1 vol., 8 ro 
New York: Harper A Brothers. —The author of this novel is 
already favorably known by his “ Alice Lorraine,” and still 
better by his “ Maid of Sker.” The present story is capital 
summer reading. 

Miss Molly. By Beatrice M. Butt, 1 vol. t 16 mo. New 
York: Henry Holt A Co.— A simple, unpretending little 
story, but told with great feeling and naturalness. We 
hope to hear from this author again. 

The land of the Sky. By Christiana Read. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: D. Appleton A Co.— A narrative of a month spent in 
the mountain regions of Western Carolina, with a slight 
thread of a love-story running through it. A readable book. 
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FASHIONS FOE SEPTEMBER 


j ^ ^ a jj c f dark-gray cloth, ornamented with White mualln dreaees, embroidered with colored wool, are 

^iwiTof stitching. The jacket Is fastened slightly toward very fashionable for small dinner and erening parties. Bed 
li*'' left side with two buttons, and opens a little as it de- embroidery is the most effective; and fichus, worked in the 
sounds Bam ° Btyle ’ ®®P^ratoly, and are worn with almost 

' Kiu *ix.—Caaniaon-Daws or Black and Fawx-Colobxd every variety of skirt. They render a plain ecru or alpaca 
FovlaRO —Tho uppor-dress is a black and fawn-colored dress quito effective with small trouble and cost, 
plaid. The under-dress, the scarf drapery at the bottom of The mixture of gray and red is much in favor. Bows 
the plaid dreea, and the ends at the back, ore of the fawn of red ribbon are plentifully used on gray dresses, and par- 
color. The front is ornamented with a Spanish ball-fringe, ticularly on those made of gray Madras. The two reds in 
The back, waist, sleeves, etc., are trimmed with black velvet, vogue are antique, or poppy red and very dark Bordeaux; 
The sleeves are of the fawn silk. Fawn-colored chip bon- neither cerise nor groeeille is to be seen, uuve-green and 
tu't, trimmed with black velvet, and yellow chyrantbemums. bronze are two very popular colors at present; and when 
Qkxulal Bnmxs.—We give, this month, two of the two colors are used, among the most general are bronzo and 
newest style of collars and nnder-eleeves, one set made with cream, dark-green and moes-green, navy-blue and Bordeaux 
broad hem-stitch, the other with ruffles of narrow French red. 

embroidery. Also two fichus; the first is mado of black Straw Boknzts are freshened up, and made to have a 
crepe de Chine, and has a ti l ai min g of rich cream-colored more fall-like appearance by re-trimming them with dark, 
lace; it is slightly pointed at the back. The other is of silk ribbon, or velvet, and adding bunches of red cherries, 
white net, trimme d with two rows of blond lace, and with a grapes, or dark and rich-looking flowers, 
bow of ribbon to m a tch the color of the dress with which Gold and silver, as well as silk and (worsted braids, are 
it U won. We give, also, a black velvet capote, for a young popular for trimmings; and (fringes of all kinds are very 
girL It has the inside of the border lined with rose-colored much in vogue. 

satin, and a bow of the sa me on the front. The strings and Fichus and Capes of all kinds are worn; and it is eves 
bow at the back are of black satin ribbon. The hat is of suggested that shawls will be in favor again, 
brown straw, trimmed with a brown bird, and cream- Mantles axd Jacket-Basques are of all styles. Nothing 
colored silk. new has as yet appeared. 

The season has not sufficiently advanced to give ns any¬ 
thing decidedly new in the make of dresses. Basques are --—- 

still worn. One of the new e st dresses just come from Worth 

is of the “ lncrojahle” style. It is a drees with a small CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

*■ ccSet de nrmgdrste u r/ ’ along-walsted bodice, with a close- Fig. i.—Boy’s Suit made or Tweed. —The skirt is kilt- 
fitting fkxrt, and a narrow train, that can be looped up and plaited, attached to a long waistcoat, and fastened with a 


ii of the “ lnoDjahle” style. It is a drees with a small CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

*■ ccSet de nrmgdrste u r, ” aloog-waieted bodice, with a close- Fio. i— Boy’s Suit kade or Tweed. —The skirt is kilt¬ 
fitting fkxrt, and a narrow train, that can be looped up and plaited, attached to a long waistcoat, and fastened with a 
made dasri-tesg at pleasu r e. The incroyable is generally doable row of buttons. Large paletot, with marquise 
made of striped mlk. The collet de conspirateur is often pockets and long fronts. A bow at the back. Gray felt hat 


compose d of amend capes; at other times there is one cape, 
and that is can tinned in front as a long fichu. 


Fio. u.— Girl’s Costume or Striped axd Plain Alpaca 
The skirt is trimmed with a gathered flounce of the striped 


Same few gay plaid or Scotch tartan dreaees have made material, and two upright frills. Princess tnnic, long in 
their appearance, but they are not much in favor; stripes front and short at the back; it is edged with a wide crosi- 
arv much mare popular. The new evening silks are all of bond and tassel fringe. Faille bow at the back. Sleeves 


pale, soft cotea. As we have just mid, stripes preponderate 
cwr pfcum materials and checks, and the habit or coat made 


trimmed to match the skirt. 

The hats are of straw, one of gray, trimmed with dark- 


«f kracaia. China sOk, damask, lamps*, Sidlienne, or crepe bine; the other of brown, trimmed with a brown of a much 

4* Chine t» the fo rw o rn ovwr<dxwas; and it always differs darker shade. The bonnet for the little girl is of whito 

m asneriah from the kizt The waat of this coat or habit satin, trimmed with a small ostrich feather, and a knot of 

w lung; the steewws are mow; there la a tuned-down blue velvet ribbon. 

ci'uac. The front has packets, and there as a tail at the 

tea. ami ower the cuac there is a sash as wide as a baby ~ 

wifli'i w heating fisc pbtits in front, and being tied at NOTICES 

thi? agk 5 1 —run n them sajabst in frsat of the coat, 

ami msw a row of jid -teund bsttm Tfck habit 49“ In Rkmitono, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,'' name, at 




w •* NOTICES 

aae them m a jabs* in front of the coat, 

w stf MUsswd bntnma. tm« habit 49“ In Rzxrmxo, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
t with a wFMg fte sow of while the top of your letter, your poet-office, county, and State. If 

.’thsm opm jvw a waornsna mihuiiifsi sif dl ewer fas the pomihle, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
-cyie if thn an wn as the ooun of T«mdha the hum- po st - offi ce order cannot be had, gbt a draft on New York, or 
* jnfT fink, dah, anti the eafrmedery or Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
mxmi* teiwmy tte hcdHanz rimfee; a jabot in- had, tend greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 

vaoahir acmpnn the mum TW Ak Arm the ghter your letter. Be particular to address to Chazles J. 
wx > iror* if a te gfrz maifg xiar. Thai style Prtzxsos, No 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

• tite * Teniii wiim Cmms" —«■* Ttmiiigear ac- 49" Persons ordering the M ag azi ne from agents, ordeal- 

"-til dte team in i i «p era, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 

- ~ - pabthher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

yy- When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one It 
is to be sent to in future. 

yy- Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
mmt keep copiee of them. We do not undertake to return 
■ami rlpts that we cannet use. 
yy- No subecription received, at dub prices, for less than 
t ■*-» hr htek eterv ^ TW mew \ a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 


> it tern* fobtek. 


r S ward fir that sCyie 


i fra am which am rich red. This 
hlteavr mt TW mew 


f cotes \ or the July number. 


wktk hm se as xr pn the efiect cf the 


\ jy- Back numbers for 1873, 1874, and 1873, may be had 
{ of the prindpal agents, or of the publisher. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-OHAT. 

N«vu Borrow Trouble, for if trouble la to come, It 
will como soon enough, and proye sufficiently bard to bear. 
And yot, so foolish are some people, that half of their wor¬ 
ries arise, not from present trouble, but from the anticipa¬ 
tion of trouble that never comes. We are not sure, in fhct, 
but that Americans, as a class, have this weakness. We are 
always discounting trouble. A financial panic, half the 
time, is more or less a mere scare. What is true of the 
nation is truo of the individual, is even more true, perhaps, 
of women than of men. Every day we hear housewives 
deploring that the nune will probably leave, or that the 
children will catch the measles, or that some other evil is 
sure to happen. 

Tet nothing takes the courage out ot one quicker than 
this habit. It becomes chronic, after awhile. The notion, 
too, preys on the sensibilities of everybody about. A wifo, 
who is always borrowing trouble is a dead-weight on a 
husband. She sends him off to his work, every morning, 
ready to be depressed by the slightest turn of ill luck; and 
when a he comes home at night, her lugubrious air is a damper 
on him all the evening. It is vastly wiser to be too hopeful 
than to be too dosponding. “ Faint heart,” says the old 
adage, 44 never won fair lady.” So in winning fortune, those 
who borrow trouble are rarely successful. They run the 
race of life, so to speak, ovor-weighted. Whereas a cheer¬ 
ful, sunny, sanguine character gives one, as it were, the 
winged feet of a Mercury. After all, wo make the future, 
quite as often as the future makes us. To win fortune wo 
must deserve her 

Calico Party Dresses are still quite the fashion, especi¬ 
ally for fancy costumes. The truth Is that calicoes are 
now so cheap, and in such good colors, thAt they really are 
the best material for this purpose. And nothing seems so 
effective, for a fancy drees, as a copy from some sort of 
Dresden china figure. We saw, lately, a beautiful repro¬ 
duction of a blue and white china, figure at a cgtfc y* fancy 
boll, given for a charitable purpose. The skirt was short, 
made of a white print, with tiny, widely-scattered bouquets 
of blue flowers upon it. The tunic, which was caught up 
and much tucked under, was of dork-blue print, with white 
flowers on it; the bodice was of plain, dark-blue cottou, 
laced across the front, over white, and the hat was of the 
large shape now so much worn, made of blue cotton velvet. 
A French market woman with muslin cap and calico dress 
would be suitable for the lady herself the reproduction of 
china figures for the daughters, while the gentleman might 
have recourse to an Arcadian shepherd, a gentleman of 
Elizabeth's reign, or a Tyrolean ^hunter, sateen in the colon 
required answering admirably. 

Now is the time to begin to talk to friends and neighbon 
about subscribing for “Peterson” for 1877. Whatever else 
Is token, “ Peterson” should be taken first, for it appeals to 
a greater variety of tastes, and gives more for the money 
than any other magazine. As one of onr cotemporaries 
says, “ it is really indispensable in every refined household.” 
We will whisper in onr ootemporary’s ear, that we intend 
to make “ Peterson” better than ever, next year, starting a 
now ora with the second century of the nation. It will, 
therefore, be more indispensable than ever. 

Specimens of this magazine are sent gratis, remember, to 
persons wishing to got op clubs. 
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Applique Work oh Satin.—A subscriber asks hour to 
make the fashionable appliqno work of cloth on silk or 
satin. We have often given directions, bat repeat thea 
again. Having selected a design, procure scraps of colored 
cloth from the tailor's, or from your scrap-bog, and proceed 
to cut out the forms to be placed on the material. A dark, 
color, black, or nearly so, is preferable, though sometime* 
a pale drab or gray may suit better with the ftirnitore. 
Carefully mark the middle of the doth, and make other 
marks at regular distances, two, three, or four inches apart, 
according to the form of the design. Thon attach the vari¬ 
ous portions already cut with strong paste (starch is the 
cleanest kind of paste,) press the whole, covered with a 
dean linen cloth, with a flat-iron, and let it remain laid fiat 
till perfectly dry. Then work round every leaf or portion 
of design in buttonhole-stitch, with an appropriate color in 
embroidery silk. 

It is a pretty variety in applique, if a sprig be embroidered 
in natural colors on some of the compartments, and others 
be diapered or beaded. In diapering, strong silk threads 
must be laid across the cloth to represent netting; if these 
be of gold color, then at each Juncture of the threads then 
should be a small cross-stitch in blue; any other contrast 
suiting the tint of the compartment can bo used, so *»««♦ 
the combination of colon may be harmonious. Velvet of 
any color, starched at the back, can be effectively intro¬ 
duced in the applique work. 

A W eddino-Dres8.— We recently >aw a new and very 
beautiful design for a wedding-dress, a description of which 
may not be uninteresting to our fair subscribers, a large 
number of whom are doubtless going to be married this 
fall. It was a brocade of creamy-white silk, wrought over 
with silver pond lilies. The tablier was satin, nearly cov¬ 
ered with three diagonal rows of pearl passementerie, 
looking like embroidery. The bodice was brocade, the 
sleeves satin; the veil was creamy tulle. The bridenurids* 
dresses, which were ordered at the same time as this cos¬ 
tume, were white tulle, covered with marguerites worked 
in with whito floss silk, and the tulle looped up with soft 
white silk sashes; the flowers were white carnations, hyar 
cinths, and white snowballs. These flowers look stiffer 
than the lilies of the valley, clematis, or convolvuli, worn 
on previous seasons, but they are newer, and “ the fashion,” 
Just now. 

A Beal Home. —A cotemporary has recently well said, 
that “ the moment we enter a house we can see whether it 
is a dead sepulchre, in which its inmates pass a cold, lifeless 
existence; a careless tent which has been struck up for a 
day or two, and from which the tribe will migrate soon; 
or a real home, an abiding place, where the lamily are 
happy, where they love to be, and where they show signs 
of life and of Interest in the adornments and surroundings.” 
Our cotemporary might have added, that in such a home, 
he would always find a magazine, and generally it wouid 
be “ Peterson,” the freshest of them all 

Be Early in the Field.— If you design getting up a 
club for “ Peterson” for 1877, do not Jet anybody else be In 
the field before yon. Every year, we get letters saying, 
“If I bad only begun earlier, I could have had twice as 
many subscribers.” Now we Intend to bring out so many 
novelties, next year, that not to have “Peterson,” will be 
to be out of the fashion. Secure your dabs early, there¬ 
fore, before others get around. 
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A Kxw Volume Beoux with the July Numbsb. —Sin¬ 
gle subscriptions, as we stated last month, are taken, at 
one dollar, for the six months from July to December. Or, 
to those wishing to subscribe for the year, back numbers, 
at two dollars for the year, will be sent from January. 
Additions to dubs map bo made at the price paid bp the rest of 
the deb. “Peterson” gives, in every number, not loss than 
eight pages more of reading matter than other magazines 
at the same price; gives also a colored pattern, which no 
other m aga z i n e gives, and some of these patterns are worth 
fifty cents alone; gives a donble-eUed steel fashion-plate, 
superbly oolored, whereas other magazines give only cheap 
lithographed fashions; and gives, at least, one steel plate 
in every number, executed in the highest style of the art, 
after some celebrated picture. Magazines, that charge even 
three or four dollars, are inferior to “ Poterson” in these 
respects. This is, emphatically, tho cheapest, best, and there¬ 
fore the magazine for the times. No clubs taken for Ices than 
a year. Clubs may begin with January or July, howevor. 
The July number is an excellent number to begin a club 
with. 

How to Watxb Plants. —The roots are to be thoroughly 
wotted without leaving any standing water; this well done 
wil answer tho purpose for several days where tho plants 
are in the ground. It should be done on cloudy days or at 
evening. The mere sprinkling of water on the surface does 
no good; the water does not go down deep enough, and be¬ 
sides, in a hot sun, the evaporation cools the ground so as 
to threaten, if not injure the more sensitive plants. What 
is best, is to mulch plants with the short grass cut from the 
lawn, or dry dust from the street will answor; give so much 
water and such protection that there shall be no quick eva¬ 
poration. It is below, and not on the surface that water is 
needed and beneficial. 


It you oivk a Luncheon, and your household is small, It 
saves a great deal of trouble to have an entirely cold one, 
ail the dishes placed on the table together, and this more 
especially at this season of the year. In winter the meat 
or fish may be hot, the sweets cold; but in any case the 
table must not be overloaded, either with dishes or orna¬ 
ments ; and great taste should be displayed, not only In gar¬ 
nishing the dishes, but in decorating the table with tasteful 
vases of delicate ferns and flowers. 

8crux To Want The Next.— The Bandolph County (Ala.) 
News says of this magazine: “ It is the best, the cheapest, 
the most interesting and Instructive magazine in America, 
and when a lady examines ono number, she is sure to want 
the next one. It is the most reliable fashion guide publish¬ 
ed, and the lady who selects a pattern from it, may be sure 
aha baa the latest style.” 

The Cunoixo Fashion or Dbafxbt, we are glad to see, 
begim to show signs of going out of fashion. This style 
has Always been very inconvenient. It necessitates first an 
exquisite figure, and then a first-rate dross-maker, for it 
displays every carve, and when badly out, these dr o sse s are 
frightful; then there is so little scope for variety. 

The Smallest Bible ever printed is from the Oxford 
University press. It is four and a half inches long, two 
and three-quarter Inches broad, and half an Inch thick. It 
As printed on rough, unbleached India paper, extromoly 
thin and opaqno, and woighs, bound in limp morocco leather 
less than three and a half ounces. 

Lono, Slendbe Waists, like those of Louis XVIL reign, 
ssre decidedly the fashion of the day. Bodices are lined at 
back, and all the details of make are contrived in erdor 

com pres s tho wearer ss much ss possible. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Men and Manners in America One Hundred Years Ago. Ed- 
(ted by H. E. Scudder. 1 vol^ 12 mo. New Torts: Scribner , 
Armstrong A Co. —This Is the second volume of a “Sans- 
Souci Sories,” the first of which wenoticed so favorably last 
month. In every respect it is equal to its predecessor, and 
in some respects superior. It is a compilation from various 
memoirs, books of travel, letters, etc. at, the Revolutionary 
period; and it has been made with such judgment, that the 
life of a hundred years ago lives again for us as we read. 
The Baroness Riedesal, John Trumbull, Elkanah Watson, 
St. John Orevecouer, the Marquis do Chnstcllux, Lieutenant 
Auburey, Mrs. Grant of Laggan, Graydon’s Memoirs, Wat¬ 
son's Annals of Philadelphia, and various other authorities 
have been laid under contribution. The result is a picture 
of manners as they existed in America in 1776, not only in 
New England and in the Middle Statos, but also in the 
Southern Colonies, such as can bo found nowhere else In a 
single volume. Tho book ought to have a very large sale. 

Silver Pitchers: and Independence , a Centennial Love-Story. 
By Louisa M. Aloott, 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Roberta Broth¬ 
ers. —Whatever Mias Alcott writes Is sure of being accept¬ 
able. In this elegant little volume, we have a number of 
her shorter Btories, the book taking its name from a capital 
temperance tale, which leads off the collection. There are 
nine stories id all, and It is difficult to tell which is the 
best. Miss Alcott has the rare merit of writing almost 
entirely from observation. She neither evolves her char¬ 
acters from her own consciousness, as certain half-transcen- 
dental authors do, nor copies them from popular novels, 
like two-thirds of our so-called writers of fiction; bat sho 
photographs the people sho sees about her, showing her art 
in the fitness of her selections and the skill with which she 
groups them. The volume is handsomely printed and bound. 

TheophUus and Others. Bp Mary Mapes Lodge. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong A Co. —Nothing will be moro 
welcome to tho reader, for the warm days which linger Into 
tho fall, than this collection of bright and spicy stories. 
Mrs. Dodge is invariably entertaining. Sho never grows 
dull, even when sho lectures. Good-humor seems to be her 
prevailing characteristic. Tot her writings are as profit¬ 
able as they are pleasant. They are also thoroughly Amor- 
lean, not only in name, bat in reality, for they are foil of local 
color, and sparkle with racy, native-born humor. “The¬ 
ophUus” is particularly good, and of its various chapters, 
“Dobbs' Horse*' is, perhaps, the best, certainly the most 
mirth-provoldng. The volume is neatly printed. 

For Summer Afternoons. Bp Busan Ooolidge. 1 vol., 24 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. —It Is a real pleasure to see such a 
■election of dainty stories put forth in such a dainty form. 
Most of the tales have already won popularity for them¬ 
selves, and will be welcomed gladly by persons who wish to 
keep them in book form. Nothing, indeed, could be better, 
in their way, than “Bayberry Brook,” “Martin,” “An 
Aloe-Blossom,” and most of the coUoction: they are fresh, 
original, told with spirit, and are nearly all thoroughly 
realistic. The poems, of which there are a few scattered 
through the volume, are also very good. 

Cripps, the Carrier. By R. L. Blackmore. 1 vol , 8 vo 
New York: Harper A Brothers. —The author of this novel Is 
already favorably known by his “ Alice Lorraine,” and still 
better by his “ Maid of Sker.” The present story is capital 
summer reading. 

Miss Molly. Bp Beatrice M. Butt. 1 vol, 10 mo. New 
York: Henry Holt A Co. —A simple, unpretending little 
story, but told with great feeling and naturalness. We 
hope to hear from this author again. 

The Land of the Sly. Bp Christiana Read. 1 voL, 8 vo. New 
York: L. Appleton A Co.—A narrative of a month spent in 
the mountain regions of Western Carolina, with a slight 
thread of a love-story running through it. A readable book. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Opinions or the Pares.—The newspaper press. In all 
sections of the United States, indorse the claim of “ Peter* 
son” to be the cheapest and beat of the lady’s books, an un¬ 
answerable reason for subscribing. Says the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening Post: “No lady ought to be without this maga¬ 
zine; the literary contents are better than ever; and we 
had thought them unequaled before.” The Solan (N. C.) 
Press says; “The fashion-plates are unsurpassed: an un¬ 
rivaled lady’s book; unquestionably the cheapest and the 
beet” The Church and School-House (Philadelphia) says: 
“JThe more wo examine it, the better we aro pleased with 
it: it is certainly superior to any other: no lady can afford 
to be without it” The Fulton (Mo.) Telegraph says: 
“ Every lady should have this best and cheapest of all the 
magazines.” The Democratic Bellefonte (Pa.) Watchman 
says: “ Always the first on our table, and always the best” 
The Oan&stota (N. Y.) Herald says: “ Unquestionably the 
cheapest and beet of its class.” The Tell City (Ind.) Com¬ 
mercial says: “ We take pleasure in commending it to the 
reading public, as a magazine that is first in the ranks: 
nobody ought to be without it” The Ballston Spa (N. Y.) 
Journal says: “In our opinion the model magasine of 
America.” The Olney (HI.) News says: “Its mammoth 
colored fashion-plates are wonders of beauty.” The Lynn 
(Mass.) Record says: “Grows better with each succeeding 
number.” We have soores of similar notices, for which we 
seek room in vain. 

AovKRTUtEMXNTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson”’ has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pbtzbson’s Magazine, 806 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 

Ovzb Two Million Ladies have used “ Laird’s Bloom 
of Youth” during the past twenty years for beautifying the 
complexion. Sold by all druggists. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

BT ABRAM. LIVEEXT, M. D. 

No. IX.— Accidents, Burns, Scalds, arc. 

As misfortunes of this character are frequent in every 
nursery or household, mothers should be Informed as to 
their correct treatment, or the proper applications to bo 
made without delay for the prompt mitigation of suffering 
in their little ones. 

It is only the slight accidents of this nature, however, 
that the mother must take tho responsibility of treating, as 
the more severe injuries destroy not only the true skin, but 
the subjacent textures; and unless great care and circum¬ 
spection are employed while tho process of cicatrization 
Is slowly repairing the loss of integuments or parts, great 
deformity or inconvenience may result, especially when 
the accident Involves the neck, forearm, or hand. 

It is well that mothers be Informed, and remember, too, 
that extensive scalds or burns of tho abdomen, chest, or 
head are very apt to produce corresponding inflammation 
of the parts within or beneath, namely, of the bowels, 
lungs, or brain; and hence the danger is of a twofold char¬ 
acter. 

Every medical author, and many practitioners have their 
favorite remedies for these accidents; and as some one of 
them may be found in every household, it is well to enu¬ 
merate them pretty extensively. 


The slighter burns or scalds may be promptly relieved and 
cured by the instant application of oil or spirits of turpen¬ 
tine, bathing the part for a few minutes, and afterward 
confining to the skin a linen rag thoroughly moistened 
with the same for an hour or so. Prompt relief in them 
slight cases can also be obtained by the use of a solution of 
sulphate of zinc (white vitriol,) in the proportion of a tea- 
spoonful or more to a half pint of soft water, and applied 
by means of a bit of white muslin, and kept constantly wet 
for a time. The burning will soon cease, the redneos be 
removed, and a cure will soon be effected. 

White lead paint, as mixed for use in house painting. Is 
a favorite remedy with Surgeon Gross, who recommends it 
highly, to be applied by means of cotton wool, or cloths, 
and kept well saturated with it, without removing the first 
application. Equal success, In very severe forms of burns 
and scalds, has attended dressings of simple linseed oil, ap¬ 
plied in like manner, and kept thoroughly saturated with 
the oil until the injured parts are healed and the entire oily 
appliances are cast off by cicatrization. 

If none of these remedial agents should be at hand, re¬ 
course may be had to others, probably of equal efficacy, 
namely, the thorough application of floor, by means of a 
dredging-box, to the extent of half an inch in thickness; 
or, what is still better, if at hand, is the flour of slippery 
elm bark; or cotton wool may be used alone; lime water 
and linseed oil; renewing either article, In every case, with¬ 
out changing the first dressings. The disposition that 
mothers, aunts, and nurses manifest to remove the dress¬ 
ings, to see “how the burn is getting along,” is highly cul¬ 
pable, as every exposure of the injured part to the air 
causes high irritation, and very severe pain to the little 
sufferer. 

4®“ Perfect exclusion of atmospheric air is the principle of 
action, or treatment; and these various remedies have the 
effect of relieving irritation, affording present relief and 
preventing the contact of air, which is so very painfuL 

Pain accompanying severe bnrns may require the admin¬ 
istration" of anodynes, as paregoric, to children, and in 
cases of temporary collapse or shock, at tho time of acci¬ 
dent, that of ammonia, or brandy and hot spirits to the 
stomach. These remedies, however, most bo left, as far as 
possible, to the order of the family physician. The fingers, 
if badly scalded, must be kept careftilly separated, by cloth 
or cotton, as well as extended, by means of a splint, during 
the healing process, otherwise adhesions may speedily take 
place laterally, In the one case, and powerful contractions 
toward the palms, in the other, each requiring an opera¬ 
tion, ultimately, to restore usefulness to the hand. 

If these several applications, as well as hints in tho manage¬ 
ment of these accidents, be remembered by mothers, they 
will be prepared for every emergency, at all times and un¬ 
der all circumstances, saving much suffering to their chil¬ 
dren, and avoid any reflections of self-censure for neglect 
of duty toward them, at the present or after period of lifa 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

49* Every Receipt in Otit Cook-Book hoe been teeted by a 
practical howekeeper. 

preserves. 

Normandy Pippin*. — 1 . Let the pippins lie In cold water 
for a few hours. To each pound of fruit use about a quar¬ 
ter of a pound of loaf-sugar, and stew them gently for an 
hour In a quart of the wator in which they have lain; add 
a little wine, and more sugar to taste. 2. Place the pippins 
in a pan, with sufficient cold water to oovor them, allowing 
for the expansion, and leave them in it all night In the 
morning add sugar and cloves, also wine, if desired, and 
bake them for two hours in a slow oven. They maybe 
eaten either cold or warm. 
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Apple Jam .—Peel end core tho apples, and cut them in 
thin slices; then put them into a preserving-pan, or ena¬ 
meled sance-pan; and to every pound of fruit add three- 
quarters of a pound of white sugar, broken small, and put , 
in, tied up in a piece of coarse muslin, a few cloves, a small 
piece of ginger, ahd the rind of a lemon, very thin. Stir 
with a wooden spoon, on a quick fire, for twenty minutes, 
or longer. If the apples are Juicy when sufficiently boiled, 
the jam will cling to the spoon. Remove the cloves, etc., 
and put the jam into jam-pots, and when quite cold, cut 
pieces of foolscap paper the exact size of the pots; dip them 
in brandy, put one piece of paper on each pot, and tie them 
down with thick paper or bladder. To be kept in a cool, 
dry place. 

To Preserve Peart. —Parboi lsome pears with the peel on. 
Take them out of the water, peel and quarter them, then 
let them lie twenty-four hours in large dishes, with pow¬ 
dered lump-sugar thickly sprinkled over them. To six 
pounds of pears put the same quantity of loaf-sugar, one 
ounce of ginger, sliced thin, the peel of three lemons, cut 
into thin strips, and one pennyworth of cochineal. Btew 
gently for five hours, and keep in close-covered jars. 

Another. —The pears should be peeled, sliced, and then 
boiled for three hours in a very little water, (only sufficient 
to keep them from burning.) When half boiled, add sugar 
Just half tho weight of the pears. Flavor with lemon-juice. 

2. Make a syrup of sugAr, then put in the pears, peeled 
and sliced. Boll them like any other preserve. 

Apple Preterm. —Procure fresh-gathered, sips apples, of a 
Sue sort; peel them, take out tho cores, and cut them in 
quarters. Place them in a preserving-pan with a glass of 
water, a little lemon or orange-peel, and a pound of sugar 
to a pound and a half of fruit. Let it boil thoroughly, and 
then put it into preserve pots. 

pickles. 

Pickles should always be done in the very best cider or 
wine vinegar, as the chemical preparations known by the 
name of vinegar soften the pickles, besldos being very inju¬ 
rious to the stomach. Stone or glass jars are the best for 
keeping pickles, which should be always completely oovered 
w/th vinegar. When they are first put Into the jars, they 
require attention for a day or two, to keep them filled up, 
as the vinegar sinks in the jar, or is imbibed by the 
pickle s. 

Pickled Peaches. —Select ripe cling-etone peaches. To one 
gallon of good vinegar add four pounds of brown sugar. 
Boil thin for a few minutes, and take off any scum which 
may rise. Bub the peaches with a flannel doth, to remove 
the down, and stick a clove in each. Put them in glass or 
stone Jars, and pour the liquor upon them boiling hot. 
When cold, cover the jafs, and let them stand in a cool 
place for a week or ten days, then poor off the liquor, and 
boil it as before; after which, return it, boiling, to the 
peaches, which should be carefttlly covered, and stored 
away for future use. If your peaches are very hard, boil 
them in water till tender,before you pickle them, and they 
will be fit for use almost immediately. 

Pickled TonuAom.— Take one peck of ripe tomatoes, prick 
them with a large needle, and lay them in strong salt and 
| Water eight days. Then take them out of the brine, and 
lay them in vinegar and water for twenty-four hours, 
jppald a dozen small onions in vinegar, and stand the whole 
(way to get cold. Brain the tomatoes, and add them to the 
Did onions and vinegar, with two wineglassfuls of mustard- 
^ed and an ounce of doves. 

, A Nice Q w tck PicUe. —Take the outside leaves off a red 
ibbago; cut In thin slices; place In a jar; pour boiling 
Iced vinegar over ft. When cold, cover tightly. In ten 

(js will be fit for use. 

r 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Potted Butter .—Wash and well beat tho butter, to free it 
from any milky snbstanco; then to ovory pound of butter 
allow three-quarters of an onnoe of salt, and a quarter of an 
ounce of sugar, which most be thoroughly mixed together. 
Pnt it into a stone Jar. When it is nearly frill, put a soft 
piece of muslin over, and fill up the Jar with salt, which 
can easily bo removed when tho butter is wanted for use. 
Tie paper over, and keep it in a cool place. 

Egg Sauce. —Boil half a dosen of eggs hard. When cold, 
remove the shell, cut each egg in half, crosswise, and each 
half into four quarters. Put them into one pint of melted 
butter. 

Cream Sauce .—Into a pint of plain melted butter, made 
with very little flour, stir rather less than a gill of cream, 
beaten up with the strained yolk of an egg. 


FASHIONS FOB SEPTEMBER. 

Fio. i.—W alkino-Dress or Black Sn.n.—The over-dress 
is of blue cashmere, trimmed with a knife-plaited ruffle, 
headed by several rows of braid. Braid and buttons form 
the trimming down the front, and around the large, doable 
cape and collar. A blue gimp rosette and tassels, with rows 
of braid, ornament the back of tho dress. Chip hat, trimmed 
with blue flowers and black ostrich tips. 

Fio. ii. — Evexino-Drkss or Pkarl-Colored Silk, trim- 
mod with three scarft of white organdy muslin, put on dia¬ 
gonally, edged with white lace, and fhstened in place by 
three birds. Plain cuirass waist, low in the neck, with 
drapery like that on the skirt. A bird nestles in the hair. 

Fio. in.— Evening-Dress or Salmon-Pink Silk, with on 
over-dress of very thin white muslin, trimmed with imita¬ 
tion Valenciennes lace. The bows at tho side, and wide 
sash at the back, are of the silk. High, plain cuirass waist 
Sleeves reaching to the elbow. 

Fio. iv.—Evknino-Drkss or Dark-Green Velvet and 
Light-Green Dak ask Silk.— The front of tho dress and 
train are of the velvet, and tho sides are of damask silk, 
draped and trimmed with fringe. Tho bows on the front 
are of the green silk, as well as the high cuirass waist. Tho 
sleeves are of velvet, with rufflos of the silk. White lace 
fichu, fastened in front with a red rose. 

Fio. v.—House-Dress or Black Velvet, with an over¬ 
dress of ecru and block camel's-hair. The velvet skirt has 
one deep flonnee gathered about half way down, to form a 
puff. Tho over-dress is faced at the edge, and looped with 
black velvet. Collar and cuffii of black velvet. The dress 
buttons down the back, and has a row of black buttons the 
length of the sleeves. 

Fio. vi.—Walkiko-Bkxbs or Brown and Fawn-Colored 
Stripkd Mohair.— The under-skirt is trimmed with a knife- 
\ plaited ruffle of the material, headed by two bands of brown 
| silk. The upper-skirt and basque are trimmed to corres¬ 
pond. Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with brown silk and 
tea-roees. 

Fio. vil—Walkinq-Drms or Light Cashmere of Two 
Shades or Orat.— The under-skirt Is trimmed with threo 
rather narrow raffles, arranged with strings at the back. The 
uppor-skirt is quite long and square on the right side, where 
it opens, bat is looped up higher on tho left side, and is 
trimmed with a wonted fringe of tho two shades of gray. 

Basque waist, trimmed with a heavy wonted cord. Gray 
straw bonnet, with a cap-crown of silk of a darker shade, 
and trimmed with a wreath of barberries. 

Fio. vm.— Walkwo-Jacket op Stxel-Grat Cloth.— 

It is trimmed with a crossband, ornamented with twelve 
rows of stitching, worked on cloth of a slightly darker 
shade than the jacket. A collar, open at tbo throat, is 
trimmed to match; likewise the sleevos. The pockets at 
each side, and the one placed coqnetttshly toward the top 
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of the left side, ore all of dark-gray cloth, ornamented with 
rows of Btitching. The jacket is fastened slightly toward 
the left Bide with two buttons, and opens a little as it de¬ 
scends. 

Fio. ix .— Carriage-Dress or Black and Fawn-Colored 
Foulard.— The uppor-dress is a black and fawn-colored 
plaid. The under-dress, tho scarf drapery at the bottom of 
the plaid dress, and the ends at the back, are of the fawn 
color. The front is ornamented with a Spanish ball-fringe. 
The back, waist, sleeves, etc., are trimmed with black velvet. 
The sleeves are of the fawn silk. Fawn-colored chip bon¬ 
net, trimmed with black velvet, and yellow chyranth omums. j 
General Remarks.— We give, this month, two of the 
newest style of collars and under-sleeves, one set made with j 
brood hem-stitch, the other with ruffles of narrow French 
ombroidery. Also two fichus; the first is made of black 
crepe do Chine, and has a trimming of rich cream-colored 
lace; it is slightly pointed at the back. The othor is of 
white net, trimmed with two rows of blond lace, and with a 
bow of ribbon to match the color of the dress with which 
it fa worn. We give, also, a black velvet capote, for a young 
girl. It has the inside of the border lined with rose-colorod 
satin, and a bow of the same on the front The strings and 
bow at the back are of black satin ribbon. The hat is of 
brown straw, trimmed with a brown bird, and cream- 
colored silk. 

The season has not sufficiently advanced to give ns any¬ 
thing decidedly new in the make of dresses. Basques are 
still worm One of the newest dresses just come from Worth 
is of the “ Incroyable” style. It is a drees with a small 
“ collet de conspirateur,'* a long-waisted bodice, with a close- 
fitting skirt, and a narrow train, that can be looped up and 
made domi-long at pleasure. The incroyable is generally 
made of striped silk. The collet de conspirateur is often i 
composed of several capes; at other times there is one cape, J 
and that is continued in front as a long fichu. ! 

Some few gay plaid or Scotch tartan dresses have made j 
their appearance, but they are not much in favor; stripes ! 
are much more popular. The new evening silks are all of; 
pale, soft colors. As we have just said, stripes preponderate 
over plain materials and checks, and the habit or coat made 
of brocade, China silk, damask, lam pas, Slcilionno, or crepe 
de Chine is the favorite over-dress; and it always differs 
in materials from the skirt. The waist of this coat or habit 
is long; the sleeves are narrow; there la a turned-down 
collar. The front has pockets, and there is a tail at tho 
back; and over the coat there is a sash as wide as a baby 
would wear, forming flat plaits in front, and being tied at 
the bqpk. Sometimes there is a jabot in front of the coat, 
and sometimes a row of old-fashioned buttons. This habit 
is at times fastened with a straight row of buttons, while 
others open over a waistcoat embroidered all over in the 
style of the ooats worn at the court of Versailles, the foun¬ 
dation being a dull, dusky shade, and the embroidery or 
brocade showing the bright, brilliant shades; a Jabot In¬ 
variably accompanies the waistcoat The sash above the 
coat is always of a bright contrasting color. This style 
U called the “Revolution Costume,** and the head-gear ac¬ 
companying It is generally a hat with the brim turned up 
ou one side, and a feather escaping from a large bow on the 
same side, then twisting round the crown. This hat is 
always black straw, likewise the feather in front is black, 
and sometimes a long amaaon feather is added, which falli 
back on the hair; beneath the feather there are two sprays 
of white lilac. When white rice straw is used for this style 
of hat, the feather is cream, and the bow is cream gauze, 
whllo the flowers are roses du roi, which are rich red. This 
U a more dressy hat than the black straw one. The new 
tints require a good deal of judgment to harmonize colors 
and trimmings with them, so as to give tho effect of the 
right shado in the right place. 


White muslin dresses, embroidered with colored wool, are 
voiy fashionable for small dinner and evening parties. Red 
embroidery is the most effective; and fichus, worked in the 
same style, are sold separately, and are worn with almost 
every variety of skirt. They render a plain ecru or alpaca 
dress quite effective with small trouble and cost 

The mixture of gray and red is much in favor. Bows 
of red ribbon are plentifully used on gray dresses, and par¬ 
ticularly on those made of gray Madras. The two reds in 
vogue are antique, or poppy red and very dark Bordeaux; 
neither cerise nor groeeille is to be seen, uuve-green and 
bronze are two very popular colon at present; and when 
two colors are used, among the most general are bronze and 
cream, dark-green and moss-green, navy-blue and Bordeaux 
red. 

Straw Bonnets are freshened up, and made to have a 
more fall-like appearance by re-trimming them with dark, 
silk ribbon, or velvet, and adding bunches of red chenica, 
grapes, or dark and rich-looking flowers. 

Gold and silver, as well as silk and [worsted braids, suw 
popular for trimmings; and [fringes of all kinds are very 
| much in vogue. 

! Fichus and Capes of all kinds are worn; and it is even 
suggested that shawls will be in favor again. 

Mantles and Jacket-Basques are of all styles. Nothing 
new has as yet appeared. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. z. —Boy's Suit made or Tweed.— The skirt is kilt- 
plaited, attached to a long waistcoat, and fastened with a 
double row of buttons. Large paletot, with marquise 
pockets and long fronts. A bow at the back. Gray felt hat. 

Fio. ii. — Girl’s Costume or Striped and Plain Alpaca. 
The skirt is trimmed with a gathered flounce of the striped 
material, and two upright frills. Princess tnnic, long in 
front and short at the back; it is edged with a wide croea- 
band and tassel fringe. Faille bow at tho back. Sleeves 
trimmed to match the skirt 

The hats are of straw, one of gray, trimmed with dark- 
blue ; the other of brown, trimmed with a brown of a much 
darker shade. The bonnet for the little girl is of whlto 
satin, trimmed with a small ostrich feather, and a knot of 
bine velvet ribbon. 


NOTICES. 

4^ In Bemittino, for u Peterson's Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, fit a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

49**Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, ordeal- 
era, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he Is responsible. 

49" When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
Is to be sent to in fhture. 

4^* Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannat use. 

49* No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

49* Back numbers for 1873,1874, and 1875, may be bad 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Vol. LXX. PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1 876. . No. 4. 


THE HEROINE OF AN UMBRELLA. 

BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


“Ican’t stand it any longer,” cried pretty 
Kate Conway, jumping up from her chair. “I 
must go to the post-office, and get my magazine, 
no matter how hard it rains.” 

“But, my dear,” said her mother, looking up 
mildly from the slipper she was embroidering, 

“ it is coming down in torrents. You will get 
wet through.” 

“I can’t help it,” wa3 the energetic reply, 
“I must have 4 Peterson.’ I am dying to know 
more of the continued stories. Besides, mamma, 
darling,” and she stooped and kissed the still 
beautiful face, 44 there’ll, no doubt, bo some new 
work-table patterns; and you know how you 
doat on fhem.” 

“Well, my child,” said the mother, quite con¬ 
ciliated by the kiss, “ put on your thickest shoes, 
and wrap up well.” 

A few minutes later, Kate appeared dressed in 
a charming suit of cloth, trimmed with Astracan, 
a jaunty hat en costume on her head, and her 
chestnut curls flying in the wind. In a moment 
more she was on her way to the post-office. The 
rain fell in torrents, and the wind seemed to 
blow from every quarter at once, so that it was 
almost impossible for her to make headway against 
the storm. It took both her hands to hold her 
umbrella, which, once or twice, came near being 
turned inside out. Kate, however, was no mere 
carpet belle, she was as plucky as could be, and 
thestruggle only heightened her color, and gave 
new brilliancy to her eyes. 

She reached the post-office at last, received her 
magazine, which she thrust into her pocket, and 
set out to return home. 

But she found this no easy task. Once or 
twice she was almost blown from her feet. At 
last, in turning a corner, with head bent down, 
*nd the umbrella held close before her, there 
»me a sudden crash. She heard a sound as of 
splitting. Something unseen rushed against her, 
and she would have fallen backward, if a strong 
arm had not caught her. 

Vol. LXX.—17 


The breath was almost knocked out of Kate, 
but she struggled, instinctively, to be free, even 
before she recovered sufficiently to see that she 
was in the arms of a very handsome young man. 

“ I beg pardon,” said the stranger, evidently 
a gentleman, releasing her instantly. 

But Kate was very angry. 44 You nearly knock¬ 
ed me down, you awkward, rude,” she was going 
to say “booby,” but seeing, by this time, the 
character of her antagonist, she Btopped, blush¬ 
ing vividly. 

“And you quite smashed my umbrella to 
atoms,” ho answered, coolly, displaying that 
article, which was ripped up its whole length. 
“You came at me, round the corner, like a 
sixty-mile-an-hour express train.” 

“I—I beg pardon,” said Kate, abashed, “I 
didn’t know-” 

“I don't think either of us knew,” he said, 
laughingly. “ Wo were both, it seems to me, in 
a terrible hurry. You ran the point of your um¬ 
brella into mine, and might have put my eyes 
out if it hadn’t been for the umbrella ; while I, 
not seeing you, ran you down, for which I beg 
ten thousand, thousand pardons.” And, in spite 
of the pouring rain, he took off his hat. 

The whole thing had become by this time, 
“too ridicuious,” os Kate said afterward; and 
as his eye met hers, she broke into irresistible 
laughter. 

“ Well, good-morning,” she said, after a pause, 
“ It seems we are quits.” Then, with a roguish 
sparkle of her eye. “ Don’t run against express 
trains again.” 

“ I should have called it a * free lance’ rather,” 
he retorted. “ It was a thrust that would serve 
at any tournay.” 

Kate took good care, when she returned home, 
pot to tell of her rencontre, for she did not wish 
; to be laughed at. But when she came to look 
for her 4 Peterson,’ lo ! it was gone ; and in the 
j; dismay and disappointment of this discovery, 

: she forgot everything else. 
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THE HEROINE OF AN UMBRELLA. 

BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


“Ican’t stand it any longer,” cried pretty 
Kate Conway, jumping up from her chair. “ I 
must go to the po3t-officc, and get my magazine, 
no matter how hard it rains.” 

“ Bat, my dear,” said her mother, looking up 
mildly from the slipper sho was embroidering, 

“ it is coming down in torrents. You will get 
wet through.” 

“I can’t help it,” was the energetic reply, 
** I must have ‘ Peterson.’ I am dying to know 
more of the continued stories. Besides, mamma, 
darling,” and she stooped and kissed the still 
beautiful face, “ there’ll, no doubt, be some new 
work-table patterns; and you know how you 
doat on them.” 

“ Well, my child,” said the mother, quite con¬ 
ciliated by the kiss, “ put on your thickest shoes, 
and wrap up well.” 

A few minutes later, Kate appeared dressed in 
a charming suit of cloth, trimmed with Astracan, 
a jaunty hat en costume on her head, and her 
chestnut curls flying in the wind. In a moment 
more she was on her way to the post-office. The 
rain fell in torrents, and the wind Beemed to 
blow from every quarter at once, so that it was 
almost impossible for her to make headway against 
the storm. It took both her hands to hold her 
umbrella, which, once or twice, came near being 
turned inside out. Kate, however, was no mere 
carpet beUe, she was as plucky as could be, and 
the struggle only heightened her color, and gave 
new brilliancy to her eyes. 

She reached the post-office at last, received her 
magazine, which she thrust into her pocket, and 
set out to return home. 

But she found this no easy task. Once or 
twice 8be was almost blown from her feet. At 
last, in turning a corner, with head bent down, 
and the umbrella held close before 1 her, there 
came a sudden crash. She heard a sound as of 
splitting. Something unseen rushed against her, 
and she would have fallen backward, if a strong 
arm had not caught her. 

Vol. LXX.-17 


The breath was almost knocked out of Kate, 
but she struggled, instinctively, to be free, even 
before she recovered sufficiently to see that she 
was in the arms of a very handsome young man. 

“ I beg pardon,” said the stranger, evidently 
a gentleman, releasing her instantly. 

But Kate wa3 very angry. “ You nearly knock¬ 
ed me down, you awkward, rude,” slie was going 
to say “booby,” but seeing, by this time, the 
character of her antagonist, she stopped, blush¬ 
ing vividly. 

“And you quite smashed my umbrella to 
atoms,” he answered, coolly, displaying that 
article, which was ripped up its whole length. 
“You came at me, round the corner, like a 
sixty-mile-an-liour express train.” 

“I—I beg pardon,” said Kate, abashed, “I 
didn’t know-” 

“I don't think either of us knew,” he said, 
laughingly. “We were both, it seems to me, in 
a terrible hurry. You ran the point of your um¬ 
brella into mine, and might have put my eyes 
| out if it hadn’t been for the umbrella ; while I, 
not seeing you, ran you down, for which I beg 
ten thousand, thousand pardons.” And, in spite 
of the pouring rain, he took off his hat. 

The whole thing had become by this time, 
“too ridicuious,” os Kate said afterward; and 
as his eye met hers, she broke into irresistible 
laughter. 

“ Well, good-morning,” she said, after a pause, 
“ It seems we are quits.” Then, with a roguish 
sparkle of her eye. “ Don’t run against express 
trains again.” 

“ I should have called it a * free lance’ rather,” 

• he retorted. “ It was a thrust that would serve 
j at any tournay.” 

Kate took good care, when she returned home, 
^ot to tell of her rencontre, for she did not wish 
; to be laughed at. But when she came to look 
for her ‘ Peterson,’ lo ! it was gone ; and in the 
i! dismay and disappointment of this discovery, 

: she forgot everything else. 
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“Oh, dear me! what shall I do?” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ I have lost my magazine.” 

Kate was sitting, rather disconsolately, that 
evening, in the little parlor, thinking of all this, 
and literally without anything to read, when 
there was a ring at the bell. 

“Go to the door, please,” said her mother, 

“ for Susan is out. It can’t be any visitor, for 
it still rains.” 

Kate obeyed, expecting to see at most, a beg¬ 
gar. But when she opened the door, there Btood 
her antagonist of the morning. The hall-light, 
that shone full in his face, disclosed a bran new 
umbrella held over his head. A smile began to 
gather around the corners of Kate’s mouth, as 
she thought of their absurd rencontre. 

For a moment her visitor seemed considerably 
embarrassed. He had evidently expected to see 
a servant. Whatever it was he had intended to 
say, he now utterly forgot it. Kate could no 
longer keep down her smile; in fact, in another 
minute, the smile became a laugh. But it was 
such a sweet, silvery laugh, a laugh so like the 
tinkle of fairy bells, that the stranger, infec¬ 
tiously, joined in it. 

“Excuse me,” he said, now recovering him¬ 
self, “but I think this magazine is yours. I 
„ found it, on the pavement, where we met; 
and the direction on the wrapper telling mo 
your name, I inquired, and was directed here.” 

“ Oh, yes, it is mine!” answered Kate, eagerly 
holding out her hand. “ I was in despair at its 
loss. I don’t think I could live without * Peter¬ 
son.’ Thank you ever bo much.” 

The stranger looked at her roguishly. 

“ Oh, happy 1 Peterson!’ what a fortunate 
fellow,” he said, and with a low bow, he was 
gone, almost before Kate knew it. 

She remained there, blushing furiously. “ He 
couldn’t think I was speaking of a gentleman,” 
she said. “Surely he must have known it was 
a magazine I meant. But any way it was very 
impertinent of him. Impudent fellow! I never 
want to see him again.” 

Whether she meant all she said, or not, fate 
intended that she should see hi u again, for, the 
very next evening, at a party at Judge Sher¬ 
wood’s, the first person that met her eyes, as 
she entered, was her antagonist of the rain. 

“My^lear,” said Mrs. Sherwood, advancing 
to meet her, “ I am so glad you have come, for 
I want particularly to make you acquainted with 
my nephew, Mr. Vincent Trafford, who is here 
on a visit to us. Mr. Trafford, Miss Conway. 
Miss Conway, Mr. Trafford.” 

“ How is my fair antagonist, my heroine of 
the umbrella,” said the gentleman, when Mrs. 


Sherwood had left them alone. “ And how, more 
than all, is ‘ dear Peterson,’ without whom Miss 
Conway can’t live?” 

Kate looked at him, hardly knowing whether 
to be angry, or not. But there was so much 
mirth lurking in the corners of his eyes, that she 
saw it would be absurd to take offence, and so 
answered in the same gay spirit. 

“ And how is the discomfited knight of the 
mournful countenance ? IIow does he like being 
unhorsed by an umbrella instead of a wind¬ 
mill ? As for 4 Peterson,’ I read every word of 
it before I went to bed; and had such a pleasant 
evening, I can’t toll you how pleasant. For 
which, by-the-by,” she added, speaking more 
seriously, “ I have to thank you.” 

“ Happy ‘Peterson,’ that can make evenings go 
so pleasantly. How I envy him !” 

This was accompanied by a look that made 
Kate blush again, and repeat to herself, “ the 
most impudent man, I declare, I ever met.” 

But no time was left for a reply, for just then 
the music struck up, and a gentleman, to whom 
Kate had been engaged for this first waltz, even 
before she came, approached to claim her. 

“ I had hoped to have it for me,” said Mr. 
Trafford, as he bowed, and relinquished her. 
“ But you’ll give me the next. No! that taken too. 
Well, then, the first disengaged one. Dear me,” 
as she handed him her card, “ half a dozen 
already promised. Then these last ones—two, 
three.” 

“No,” said Kate, not sorry that this self-suffi¬ 
cient stranger should see how popular she was, “ I 
can only give you one. I allow no monopoly.” 

“Only of * Peterson,* without whom we can’t 
live,” quoting her own words, with a significant 
smile; and bowing, he was gone. 

Whether it was this cool effrontery, or the 
very evident admiration only half concealed by it, 
or the unmistakable superiority of Mr. Trafford, 
in person and manners, to the other young men 
present, certain it is that Kate found her thoughts 
straying toward him continually during the even¬ 
ing, and that a decided blush, which she was 
angry at herself for giving way to, dyed her 
transparent cheeks, when he approached to claim 
his waltz. And how he did waltz! It was not 
dancing, it was floating. “ He’s saucy and con¬ 
ceited,” said Kate to herself, “but he knows 
how to waltz, at least.” 

He knew how to talk, too, as she found out, 
when, leading her to a seat, he insisted on bring¬ 
ing her an ice, and tried to draw her out, while 
she ate it. He spoke of Europe, from which he 
had just returned, after a three years’ absence, 
describing, with really eloquent language, and 
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with singular discrimination, the differences in 
the great capitols there. 

Very soon Kate forgot what she had called his 
self-sufficiency. Breathlessly she listened to his 
reminiscences of rides on the Roman campagna, 
or in a goniola at Venice. Then ho glided off to 
the great art galleries, and spoke of tho pictures 
in the Uffizi and Pitti, and the statues in the 
Vatican, till her heart began to beat, her cheeks 
to glow, and her eyes to kindle. 

“She is wonderfully appreciative,’* thought 
Mr. Trafford, as ho looked at her speaking face. 
“ How I should like to witness her first sight of 
these treasures.” 

The acquaintance, thus began, progressed at a 
rapid rate. The next evening, Mr. Trafford 
called, having requested permission at Mrs. Sher¬ 
wood’s. No ono was present but Kate and her 
mother, and practically the conversation was con¬ 
fined to Kate and her guest, Mrs. Conway only 
putting in a word now and then. But she was 
no inattentive listener. “ How remarkably elo¬ 
quent Mr. Trafford is,” she said, as she rolled 
up her crochet-work, after the visitor had gone, 
“ I could see, as if it was actually before me, 
every scene abroad that he described, especially 
that starlit row on tho Bay of Naples, beneath 
the tall cliffs of Sorrento. lie is os much at homo 
in poetry as you are, my dear, too ; and I thought 
you were better read, in that way, than anybody 
I ever knew.” 

The tone of badinage, in which tho acquaint¬ 
ance had been begun, was soon dropped, for at 
heart Kate was no mere merry trifler, but an 
earnest, high-souled woman. Witty rejoinders 
might do, now and then, she felt; but life was 
too serious for continued word-play, however 
bright. Nor did Mr. Trafford turn out, on ac¬ 
quaintance, to be the impertinent, conceited 
muff, that Kate had thought him at first. lie 
could be gay, however, as well as grave, and few 
got the better of him at repartee, as Kate saw, 
on more than one occasion, when young ladies, 
who prided themselves on being witty, attempted 
his discomfiture. It soon began to be a matter 
of course that Mr. Trafford should spend his even¬ 
ings at the Con way cottage. Other girls there were 
in the little town, richer and more accomplished, 


but there was no one, at least in his opinion, so 
charming, so warm-hearted, so noble as Kate. 

“ What a catch for a poor girl like Kate Con¬ 
way,” enviously said the rich banker’s daughter, 
who had been endowed more bountifully with 
money than with charms. “ Pa says Mr. Traf¬ 
ford is worth, at least, half a million; is of one 
of the oldest families in New York; and that his 
place on the Hudson is perfectly splendid. But 
I don’t believe he is in earnest.” 

He was in earnest, nevertheless; and so he 
told Kate, one evening, soon after. She and he 
were alone together, in the vine-covered piazza, 
at the back of the house. The parlor window 
was open, and though they could see Mrs. Con¬ 
way at the table, reading by the light of the 
shaded lamp, she was so absorbed, they felt as if 
she was miles away. The stars looked down 
through the trcllis-work; the woodbine, heavy 
with dew, scented the air; the sigh of the night- 
breeze in the distant pines, and the murmur of 
a far-off brook, came softly to the ear. 

Her hand was in his, her head on his shoulder, 
his arm around her waist; for the tale had been 
told, the first kiss of love given, when at last he 
spoke. 

“ Kate,”he said, with a twinkle of roguish fun 
in his eye, which she did not see at first, “ so you 
really will be my wife, after all. You are seri¬ 
ous ?” She raised her head, and looked at him, 
for a moment, in doubt as to what he meant. 
“ In spite of having said you couldn’t live wilh- 
out ‘Peterson,’ you know.” And he drew her 
to him closer ihan ever, and kissed her half a 
dozen times, laughingly. 

“ Oh 1 as for that, I expect to take ‘ reterson’ 
still, and all my life, and read him, too: espe¬ 
cially,” she added, roguishly, “ if you get stupid, 
as they say all husbands do. But, meantime, I 
will tell you a secret,” and she nestled closer to 
him. “It was because you made the evenings 
pleasanter than even ‘ Peterson’ that I loved you; 
and I don’t believe you’re ever going to be stupid, 
even if other husbands are.” 

A very pretty ending, wasn’t it, for an ac¬ 
quaintance begun in antagonism ? And quite the 
proper thing, under the circumstances, to be 
done by our Heroine op an Umbrella. 


A PRAYER. 

BT W. C. BBBNETT. 


Givr me the will, oh Lord, to seok 
Thy truth; for I, alas! am weak. 
Give me the heart to mako my days 
White unto Thoo with acts of praise. 


Without Thy guidance, from our night, 
Who, Lord, may win unto Thy light? 
Oh, Father, lot mo feci Thoo near I 
Give mo tho joy Thy voice to hear. 
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It was half-past one o’clock in the morning— 
a November morning at that. My fire nearly 
out, my lamp almost asleep, and I the most tired 
beggar in London. 

“I had been writing ‘against time.’' If a 
kindly fate has left you too ignorant of literary 
slang phrases to know what that means, be as 
thankful as your nature will permit, and do not 
try to find out the signification of the term. 

It was half-past one o’clock, as I have said, 
when I stopped writing. I shuffled the manu¬ 
script into a drawer, snatched one whiff of a 
pipe, and was yielding to the voice of the seraph, 
who whispered, “ Bed, and don’t get up till 
noon,” when an unguarded movement of my 
elbow sent a mass of papers careening dowm 
upon the floor. 

I stooped to pick them up, when I discovered 
sundry letters which had been brought in during 
the day by some servant, who, prompted, I trust, 
by wisdom, not by bitter experience, was wise 
enough to lay them silently on the table and flee. 
I had forgotten the epistles. I dove into the 
first which met my hand. I had no desire to go 
farther. It was a letter reminding me I had 
promised an article to my publisher the next day, 
and the story was not even begun! 

“ In for a penny, in for a pound,” quoth 
I, apostrophising an enormous and singularly 
wicked-eyed stuffed owl, that stood on the top of 
the book-case. I suppose you will not believe it. 
People always decline to believe the truth, as 
Bismarck knows to his advantage; but I reseated 
myself at that blessed table, and determined, be¬ 
fore I left it, to complete a story which had long 
before suggested itself to me, but which my 
natural modesty had hitherto led me to reject, 
because the subject was so pathetic that I feared 
people might accuse me of being imaginative, or 
a poet, or something disreputable of that sort. 
So, having nothing but my character to carry me 
through the world, (and, Heaven knows, I wish 
I could sell it, not to mention giving it away, 
with feelings of intense thankfulness, and my 
debts thrown in, if that item would be any ob¬ 
ject to the purchaser,) I had “ lingered on the 
verge” of my great undertaking. But I deter¬ 
mined to go over now. I seized an immaculate 
quire of paper; I wrote the title in painfully 
legible characters. I really do believe that the 
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most abandoned among the totally depraved 
printers, who have misconstrued, misinterpreted 
and heartlessly villified me during the past ten 
years; and if ever there was a thing I did not 
mean to say, and never did, could, or would 
dream of saying, have made me say it, would 
have found it difficult to twist that title into 
“ something new and strange.” 

This was the name—Love in Dreamland. Now, 

I ask you, as an unprejudiced person, and one 
in whom I have great confidence, does it not 
sound interesting ? And the heroine's name was 
Gwendoline. She possessed scarlet hair, jetty 
eyebrows, a cruelly scornful mouth, a tongue that 
only gave utterance to hexameters, just like Mr. 
Longfellow’s heroine; so they must have been 
correct as well as beautiful; and a form of such 
willowy grace, that when she moved it bent to 
such a degree, that if she had owned a common¬ 
place old aunt, that venerable female would cer¬ 
tainly have expected it to break, and would have 
always carried a basket on her left arm in order 
to pick up the pieces. 

This adorable young creature had a lover, con¬ 
cerning whose name I was not easy in my mind, 
wavering between Rudolfo and Jeremiah, be¬ 
cause a hero must either go to one extreme or 
another in the matter of a baptismal appellation; 
and she had a history and a mystery which 
would convulse the world, and ruin the grand 
families of several counties if divulged. Natu¬ 
rally, she was to talk a great deal to herself, 
prowl about the corridors of her dwelling at mid¬ 
night, tell her wrongs, recount her schemes of 
vengeance, and say “hush” when she found 
somebody listening, provided she had talked her- 
Belf out of breath. 

I am as sure that story would have been sub¬ 
lime, as you are of the commonest fact pos¬ 
sible—save that of knowing that your wife’s mo¬ 
ther is a nuisance—but it was fated never to be 
written. 

I was just warming myself by a description of 
Lady Gwendoline's vivid hair, which would have 
put a mermaid to shame as to its length, and 
abashed an opera bouffe prima donna by its 
color, when, bang, bang, went something against 
tho window-frame. 

I did not stop to be afraid. I have no doubt 
I should have been if I had stopped. I hurried 
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to the casement, pushed aside the curtains, and 
opened it. 

Immediately a heavy body fell helplessly across 
the sill. 

“ Get up !” said I. 

“I cant,” said the body, in the meekest voice. 

“ What—what are you ?” cried I, at first a little 
ahaky, of course growing brave when I found the 
body inclined to show humility. 

“I’m Jem,” said the intruder, hoarsely. 

He was flat on his back, head inside the room, 
legs out; helpless as a beetle. 

“ You’re what?” demanded I. 

“Jem,” said he, and sneezed twenty-seven 
times without stopping. 

I waited, politely anxious not to interrupt. 
When there was a pause, I asked, 

“ Have you quite finished ?” 

“Don’t mention it, sir,” said he. “Fd have 
stopped some time ago if things ’adn’t gone con- j 
trary with me.” 

“Crosswise, you mean,” said I, glancing at : 
his helpless condition, and chuckling at my 
own wit. 

Jem scratched his head, and regarded roe 
doubtfully, obliged to roll his eyes back to an 
alarming extent, in order to do so. 

“ I’d like to get up,” said he, in a confidential 
way. “ The perlice are after mo.” 

“Indeed?” said I. “Would you like to send 
them any message?” 

“ It’ll keep,” returned Jem, with a humorous 
twitch about the corners of his mouth. “ I say, 
sir, would you mind helping me out of this ?” 

“ I should have to help you in,” said I. 

“Anyway that you find most convenient,” 
observed Jem. “This here is a kind of a pres¬ 
sure on the small of a feller’s back.” 

“ I don’t see how you could do it, except by 
turning a summersault,” I said. 

“That isn't difficult,” replied Jem. “It would 
be a great favor, sir, if you would kindly lend 
me a hand.” 

In the course of my wanderings through this 
lower sphere, it has happened to me, at one time 
or another, to lend almost everything I possessed, 
from my shirt-collars up to my name; so I lent 
Jem a hand, just from the habit of lending. 

In the twinkling of an eye he had turned 
heels over head, and came into the oentre of the 
room, upright and firm on his pins. 

“ Here I am!” said he, and Bhook himself. 

“ I see you are,” said I. 

“And I thank you, sir,” he added. 

“ Humph !” said I. 

I stared at Jem, and he stared at me. I could j 
-not tell what his thoughts were, but I was mak- f 


ing a rapid mental study of the circumstances of 
the case. 

He was six feet high, if an inch, and broad in 
proportion. A perfect Hercules, for size and 
strength. This colossal frame was surmounted 
by one of the handsomest, most boyish faces you 
could wish to see, especially when the owner of 
it banged into your domicile through the win¬ 
dow, deep in the small hours of the morning. 

Jem stared, evidently waiting for me to take 
the initiative. So I said, with as careless an air 
os I could assume, 

“ What did you think of doing next?” 

“I’m blowed if I knows, sir,” returned he. 
“The bobbies is after me, for I spied ’em. You 
see, I’d gone to the chemist’s, and one man’s 
work it was to wako him ; and 1 pulled the bell 
that hard, the neighbors must have thought I 
was fire or murder, for the old ’un (that’s mo¬ 
ther, you know) was took sudden with her sptra- 
zums, and not a drop of laudanum in the house, 
which, she says to me, ‘ Jem,’ says she, ‘ I shall 
die if I don’t get it.’ So I sees ’em watching as 
I goes in and comes out; and one says to t’other, 

‘ I’m sure as that’s the fellar. W T e’U see if ho 
cuts home.’ So, with that, I gives ’em the slip, 
and foots it round the corner, up the street, 
across the square, along Bishop’s Road, and 
turned down here quite promiscuous, not think¬ 
ing of you, sir, if you’ll excuse me, till I eyed 
the light in the winder, and then it come over 
me in a flash, as mother ’ad said as you was the 
kindest gentleman living ; and I says to myself, 
'Jem,’ says I, 'he ’ave a ’art in his buzzum, he 
’avc, and he ain’t one to ’arm a poor chap by 
telling the truth.’ ” 

“ Oh !” said I, rather pleased by the doubtftil 
compliment. “ So your mother-” 

“A bustin’ with them blessed spazzums this 
minute 1” broke in Jem, almost crying, “and 
me with the laudanum-bottle in my pocket, broke 
to flinders, when I fell over the sill.” 

“And so your mother knows mo?” 

“ Bless you, why you’re friends, that’s whai 
you be!” cried Jem “She’s Mrs. Mucker, 
what does the choring, and comes every Friday 
to right you up a bit, which well she does her 
work, as you told her only Friday gone a week, 
and give her a ’alf-crown hextra, and a drop of 
gin, which she seldom touches except ’ot, and 
on the way to bed, for overtook, I never see her, 
and four small children, which belonj^d to her 
second ’usband, and he cut off to Haustraly with 
another woman, and broke ’is bones would be if 
I could catch him; and nobody but me to ’elp 
the old ’un with them little things; as better 
children never lived, and I runnin’ races agin 
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the perlice, which I never ’ad cause to fear, but 
carried my ’ead on my shoulders as a Briton 
ought, and never said ‘ by your leave’ a passin.” 

“So you are Mrs. Mucher’s Jem,” said I. 
“Now, what is it you have been doing? I 
thought you were the quietest, best disposed lad 
living. Come, out with it 1” 

V Well, eir,” said Jem, suddenly dropping his 
voice, almost to a whisper, and speaking very 
slowly, “I’m afraid it’s an uncommon bad look¬ 
out—what they call reduction, you see—a—a 
young woman, you know—runned off, you under¬ 
stand.” 

“ Do you mean abduction ? Did you carry her 
away?” 

“You see, she wrote us as she couldn’t stand 
it no longer, so awful was she treated, and I 
went down to Surrey myself, and helped her off, 
from her not being used to journeys. Her step¬ 
father is a sort of connection of my mother’s, 
and well I’d knowed her, when I lived down 
there onct for a year; and he that violent, he 
pulled her here and there by the’ ’airs of the ’ead, 
when she up and told him she wouldn’t marry Jo 
Wiggles,” explained Jem, all in a breath. 

“ But I don’t see in all this any reason why 
you should suppose the police have been Bet on 
your track,” said I. 

“ For reduction, sir,” persisted Jem. “ I heerd 
as old Clumber had made his threats.” 

“ Has the girl been in your mother’s house 
long?” 

“ A matter of a fortnight.” 

“ I suppose the truth is, you mean to marry 
her, Jem.” 

Jem scratched his head. 

“There’s the difficulty,” said Jem. “I am 
married already.” 

“ The deuce you are I Where is your wife ?’* 

“In the house, with the old *un,” said Jem, 
with an astonished look, as if he found me very 
dull. 

“And what does she say to this business ?” 

“She cries, and takes on, you see, for fear I 
should get myself into trouble.” 

“ Well, Jem, I really cannot understand the 
business, and I don’t see how I can help 
you.” 

“ Can’t you, sir? It’s only to let me wait here 
till I’ve dodged the perlice. I want to get back, 
else they’ll be in a taking.” 

I stepped out into t he little garden, and looked 
up and down the street.. There was nobody in 
sight except the policeman belonging to our dis¬ 
trict. He passed while I stood there, and bade 
me a civil good-night. He was used to seeing 
me up at all hours. 


It is a very good thing to be on amicable terms 
with the policeman of your district, especially if 
you have a habit of returning home often at those 
small hours when the gas-lamps show an insane 
tendency to chase you round corners, and the 
key-hole of the outer door has a trick of disap¬ 
pearing. I remember, ages ago, a friend of mine 
used, one might say, to own a policeman, so 
devoted was the worthy creature. When, late 
at night, the paving-stones displayed a diabolical 
desire to bump that young gentleman’s head, 
this model policeman would institute a search 
for his charge’s pass-key, open the house-door, 
and stand him up against the wall like an ill- 
made bundle. I remember, on one occasion— 
the history of my friend has nothing to do with 
this narrative, but having begun to give you a 
slight sketch of his memoirs, I may as well 
finish—this youth, late in the evening, took the 
street-cars to go home, and he rode fourteen 
times from Forty-second street to the Astor 
House and back, because his own street had 
vanished. It returned at last, and ho got out, 
but his house was gone. He rang at every door¬ 
bell on the right-hand sido of tho way, and asked 
at each if John Wheaten lived there. His name 
was not John Wheaton, but he thought if he em¬ 
ployed his rightful cognomen, somebody might 
suspect him of intoxication; and he was only 
forgetful. Finally he grew so agitated, that the 
horrible idea seized him that he might be John 
Wheaton, whoever he was, and in that case he 
| was entertaining a stranger; and the thought 
overcame him so, that he sat down on a curb¬ 
stone and wept bitterly. And then along trotted 
that seraphic policeman, and said, 

“ Now, what the dickens are you doing there?” 

And my friend said he was crying because he 
was a stranger to himself, by name John Whea¬ 
ton. 

“ Which it ain’t,” said the policeman. 

“Then I’m lost,” replied the low-spirited 
youth, “and I’ve no name at all, and I wish 
you would arrest me.” 

The policeman did not comply with this judi¬ 
cious request, but he must have been true to the 
duty he had months before taken upon himself, 
for tho next morning, as Bridget came down 
stairs to open the house, sho found the hope of 
the family lying on tho floor with his head un¬ 
der the hall-table; and when she woke him he 
observed mildly that ho had just stepped into 
the dining-room to wind his watch, and that if 
sho stopped out so late again, and walked homo 
without her boots on, he should feel it his duty 
to inform her mistress, though, for this time, sho 
could go scot-free upon condition that she would 
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take her oath the Wandering Jew was not her 
cousin, and would sign the temperance pledge 
as soon as it was daylight. 

But to return to Jem. I went back in-doors, 
and told him I thought the best thing he could 
do was to make his .way home; his women-kind 
would certainly be frightened half to death by 
his absence, and there was no sign of any func¬ 
tionaries of the law wishing to trouble him. I 
gave him some laudanum for his mother, and a 
glass of spirits to revive his own spirits, and 
walked home with him myself—not out of kind¬ 
ness, for I am not much given to sympathy— 
from simple curiosity to see how he would be¬ 
have in case he were arrested. But nothing 
whatever happened; I left Jem at his own door, 
and sauntered home, rather disgusted at having 
witnessed neither farce or melodrama. 

The next morning, however, I received the 
following note, delivered by, I am sure, the dir¬ 
tiest boy in London. 

“ Humbug, sur,” (at least I read it so at first, 
but reflection convinced me that Jem had meant 
to write honored,) “i am arest as i were leaving 
the houses the old ’un doesn’t no nothin’ nor yet 
little ’un, and it isn’t reezon to trouble yu to 
brake it nor yet to look me upp, so no more 
from your graitful jem mucher, which i be.” 

I happened to be acquainted with the Judge 
under whose jurisdiction Jem would come; and 
as I have a decided weakness for police courts, 
low society, and meddling with what is none of 
my business, I quoted my favorite proverb where¬ 
with I have headed this chronicle, sent the dirty 
boy for a Hansom cab, and set off, knowing that 
I should be in time to catch “his worship” be¬ 
fore he went into court. 

During our walk to his home on the previous 
night, Jem had given me so many more details 
of the way in which the poor girl had been 
treated by her brutal step-father, that I had no 
doubt it would be a very simple matter to settle 
the whole affair by a judicious frightening of the 
old man. 

I did see the judge, and got well laughed at 
and abused for my pains; but as he was celebrated 
for being so soft-hearted, that he was no more 
fit for his position than a poet would have been, 
I felt confident he would not forget all I had re¬ 
lated to him in Jem’s favor. I tried also to find 
the step-father, but he had not yet appeared, so 
1 was forced to let matters take their course. 
My old acquaintance, the door-keeper, showed 
me into the row of seats reserved for barristers 
and privileged visitors, and I sat down to wait 
till Jem’s case should have it* turn. 

It was a Monday morning, and there is no 


spectacle so irresistibly comical and so dismally 
pathetic as a London police-court on that day. 
This special Monday there was a larger number 
“brought up for judgment” than usual, and be¬ 
tween prisoners and their friends, the space was 
thronged. 

Good two hours passed before Jem’s case was 
reached. He came in under the charge of the 
constable, and took his seat in the dock, looking 
very white and nervous, but so notable a con¬ 
trast to those who had preceded him in the mat¬ 
ter of cleanliness, and a decent, respectable ap¬ 
pearance, not to mention his handsome face, 
that I knew the sympathies of that soft-hearted 
old goose of a Judge would be on his side. 

“ Now, Mr. Constable, what case is this ?” de¬ 
manded his worship, peering at his papers, or 
pretending to, for I saw that in reality he was 
watching Jem. 

The policeman explained, in a very husky 
voice. During the silence which ensued, Jem 
cast a rueful glance toward me, and I distinctly 
heard him mutter, 

“ I knowed they make it out reduction.” 

A knot of solicitors seated within the bar 
awaiting some business or other, heard too, and 
so did the Judge, and everybody laughed. 

Whereat poor Jem groaned. 

“ Who appears against this man?” asked his 
worship. 

“ The girl’s step-father, your worship.” 

“ Then let us hear what the girl’s step-father 
has to say about the matter,” returned the judge. 

To the right of the bench was a machine that 
resembled an old-fashioned cupboard more than 
anything else, only that it was open in front. 
This was the witness-box. The contrivance had 
a door at the bock which opened with a snap, 
and shut with a grunt. It opened now, and a 
hard-faced man of about fifty entered, decently 
dressed, looking like one of the poorer class of 
English farmers. He kissed the Testament with 
a smack, darted a revengeful glance at Jem, 
(who, I could see, had great difficulty to keep 
from shaking his fist at him,) then looked at the 
Judge with a hypocritical, sanctimonious expres¬ 
sion of countenance, which of itself would have 
convinced me that he was an out-and-out old 
rascal, who deserved to he hanged without bene¬ 
fit of jury or clergy. 

“ Now tell us about this little difficulty, wit¬ 
ness,” said the Judge. 

“ Yes, your worship, that’s all one as what I 
come up for,” returned the man, pulling the 
iron-gray hair that hung over his forehead. 
“ You see, your worship, Jenny Ray, she’s my 
step-daughter, with her poor, dear mother up 
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among the seraph ere, and she left to my charge, 
and, as a body may say, I have carried her in 
my bosom-” 

“ We don’t care anything about yof.r bosom, 
witness ” said the Judge. 

“ It was, as you might say, a figger of speech, 
your worship,” explained the man, with another 
tug at his forelock. 

“ We don’t want any figures of speech here, 
witness. Wo want a plain statement of facts,” 
said the Judge, in as stem a voice as he could 
assume. 

The man, a good deal lVightened before by the 
position in which he found himself, was now 
much confused, and it was not till the Judge had 
several times bidden him go on and tell the story 
in his own way, that he found voice to proceed. 

Not only did he accuse Jem of having in¬ 
veigled the girl from her home, but she had 
taken with her certain articles and papers which, 
he said, were his personal property, and these 
were in Jem’s possession. 

“ Hem!” said the Judge, when he had finished. 

“ As you state the case, the matter does not come 
under the jurisdiction of this court. However, 
we may as well inquire a little further. Have 
you any other witnesses to summon?” 

Mr. Clumber had, and he gave place to Amelia 
Crummy, his servant, who corroborated his state¬ 
ments. Jem had been growing more and more 
excited. Suddenly he banged his fist down on 
the railing, and roared, 

“ Ask her about his hauling the poor gal by 
the ’airs of her ’ead. Only ask ’im that!” 

“ Silence !” thundered the constables. 

“ There will be an opportunity presently for 
you to speak, prisoner,” said the Judge. “ How¬ 
ever, the question seems a sensible one. Mrs. 
Crummy, tell us what you know about that little 
family difficulty.” 

Mrs. Crummy was disinclined so to do, and 
seemed to have slight memory of any such oc¬ 
currence, but a few stem words from the Judge 
brought back her recollection, and, amid bitter 
weeping, she confessed to having seen an un¬ 
pleasant ceremony of that nature performed. 

“ More than once?” asked the Judge. 

Mrs. Crummy, in a low voice, admitted that 
it had happened more than once. 

“ Three times, perhaps?” suggested the Judge, 
persuasively. 

“ Four 1” exclaimed the witness, with unex¬ 
pected energy. 

“ You can go down,” said the Judge. “ Now, 
constable, we should like to see Mr. Clumber 
again.” When the man re-appeared, the Judge 
looked at Jem. “ Prisoner, what have you to say ?” 


Jem had a good deal to say, but he was in a 
state of such excitement that he said it in a 
broken fashion, though he certainly did make 
out the step-father as abandoned an old brute as 
one could desire. 

“Have you any witnesses, prisoner?” asked 
the Judge. 

“ Plenty !” shouted Jem. “ Why, the whole 
neighbor’ood knows what a life he led her. 

“ But you haven’t the whole neighborhood 
here, I am afraid.” 

Jem had nobody. 

“ You see, I ain’t ’ad no chance,” he ex¬ 
plained. 

“ Witness,” said the Judge, “ I cannot go on 
with this case. I can only send you to another 
court. I am going to give you a word of ad¬ 
vice. It would be the wisest plan for yon, and 
this young man, and your step-daughter to come to 
some arrangement among yourselves. One thing 
is certain, from the evidence of your own wit¬ 
ness, you have behaved very little like a father 
to the poor girl, and whatever you can prove 
against the prisoner, you are pretty sure to have 
an action for cruel treatment brought against 
you.” 

“ Your worship,” said Clumber, “ I hope I 
knows my duty, and my duty is to punish Jem 
Mucker. As for my Jenny, it may have hap¬ 
pened that I urged her a little harsh sometimes, 
for our Jenny was heady and sot from a child, 
and once, as far back as when she had to have 

one of her first teeth drewed-” 

“ That will do 1” interrupted the Judge. “ Con- 
; stable, we have nothing more to do with this 
case here. Remove the prisoner. 

As he pronounced these words, a woman’s 
voice rose in a dolorous shriek, and another 
feminine voice, moaned, 

“ Only let me speak for him. He’s as good a 
boy as ever lived. I ought to know, for I’m his 
; mother 1” 

“What’s all this?” demanded the Judge. 
“Please your worship,” explained the con¬ 
stable, “it’s the girl herself, and the chap’s 
mother.” 

“ We want to be summonsded I” groaned the 
old woman. “ Oh, dontie take my Jem to prison, 
dontie I Here’s Jennie, she’ll speak it right out. 
We ain’t a going to keep it back no more.” 

“ Shut up, mother !” roared Jem. 

The constable managed to restore silence after 
a little. 

“ Let the girl come into the witness-box,” said 
the Judge; and in a few seconds the prettiest, 
most horribly-frightened young creature that ever 
I set eyes on was gently pushed into the box by 
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the constable, clinging fast to the hand of a little, 
old woman, in an ancient black bonnet, and cry* 

ing, 

“ Oh, don’t, let me go! Don’t, let me go !” 

“ Let her friend stand in the door, constable,” 
said the Judge. “ Now, my girl, tell me what 
it is you want to say. You are not a witness, 
but I mean to listen to you.” 

“ It’s about Jem, I want to telL I-” She 

broke off, her great blue eyes wild with fright, 
seeking Jem’s face, and Jem was making her 
furious signs to be silent. “ 1 will tell, Jem!” 
she Bhrieked. “ Oh, please, sir, if anybody goes 
to jail it ought to be me! And I never stole— 
the papers was my father’s letters, and Mr. 
Clumber had mother’s money, and-” 

“Tell t’other,” interrupted the old woman, in 
a loud whisper. 

“Oh, yes, sir, and I ain’t to go back. I’d 
rather go to prison, or be sent to Australy. 
Please to let Jem and me go to Australy. I’m 
his own lawful wife, sir. We was married four 
days ago.” 

She threw her checked apron over her head, 
and burst into a passion of tears. Jem sank 
back in his seat, a picture of despair. t 

“ You are his wife?” cried the Judge. “Why 
didn’t you say so in the beginning, you Jem?” 

The little old woman thrust her head forward, 
and moaned, 

“ Please, sir, that was what Jem wouldn’t let 
us tell. He said then that there Clumber could 
worrit her; and he’d go to jail, and stop there 
sooner.” 

“ How old is she?” asked the Judge. 

“Eighteen last Michaelmas,” sobbed the old 
woman. 

“ Oh, constable, send these people away 1” said 
the Judge, laughing. “ My girl, nobody can 
touch you or your husband. Understand that!” 

“ Drat my bones !” muttered Jem. 

“ As for Mr. Clumber, if you wish to bring an 
Action against him for ill treatment, you can. 
Now, go home and show yourself a good little 


wife, and I hope you have got a good hus¬ 
band.” 

The poor girl sank back fainting, and was car¬ 
ried out by the old woman. The constable 
moved aside for Jem to pass. Jem only made 
two bounds to the door. 

I went out into the passage, and round to the 
room where the three were sitting. Jenny had 
come to her senses, and was lying in Jem's arms, 
and the little old woman was on her knees be¬ 
fore them, crying like a baby, and wiping her 
eyes with the end of her shawl. 

“Jem,” said I, “you certainly are the most 
tremendous fool in London! Why, in the name 
of common sense, did you not tell me last night 
that you were married to Jenny ?” 

“ Well, you see, sir,” said Jem, “ there was 
that ease in the paper about the gal who runned 

off, and she was a—a ward of—of- What’s 

the name, mother?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me, Jem! Only let’s get 
away.” 

“ Chancery ?” I suggested. 

“ That’s it, sir.” 

“ Well, what has that to do with your Jenny, 
you confounded idiot?” I inquired. 

“Well, you see, sir, she’s an orpheling, too.” 

“ And you thought all orphans were wards in 
Chancery ?” 

“ Which I did, and that case in the paper; 
and then there was another in the Routed Rascal 
of Rosemary, which went through twenty-four 
numbers of the Family ’Erald.” 

“Jem,” said I, “you let newspapers and 
serial novels alone, and stick to your work. 
Look up, Jenny! Upon my word, you’re the 
prettiest girl I’ve seen in a twelvemonth ! 1 

suppose Jem wouldn’t let you give me a kiss?” 

“Indeed, he shall, and welcome,” cried the 
old woman; and Jenny did. The old mother 
followed suit, which was more than I bargained 
for. So 1 kissed Jenny again, to console me, 
and the three went away, the happiest trio in 
all London. 


GLORY. 

BY MILTON H. MARBLE. 


Oh, let me look within thy fees, 
And read the witching story, 

That in thy heart 1 have a place, 
And mine's enough of glory; 

For, oh, it has been dark and drear, 
Upon this earth of sorrow; 

But this will make the sky so dear, 
Will bring a fnirer morrow. 


Sweet Joy is beckoning to me now, 
To enter in her portal, 

That I may to her beauty bow, 
And deem her reign immortal. 
And still Pm gasing in thy lace, 
For I have read the story, 

That In thy heart I have a place— 
And mine’s enough of glory 1 
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BY M1KI1TIA HOLLEY. 


“ Oh, Uncle ! Don’t 1 Don’t J” 

And os a white hand was laid upon his arm, 
the angry man turned, and the stout stick he 
held was lowered like the sceptre of Ahasuerua 
before the pleading Esther. 

“ Don’t strike him again, Uncle! He is sorry 
he did wrong. I know he is. You are sorry, 
aren’t you, Johnny?” 

“ Yes, awful sorry! He is so sorry, he’ll do it 
right over again the first chance he gets.” 

“ Oh, no, he won’t. You are sorry, aren’t 
you, Johnny?” 

“There, Mabel, you can see how sorry he is. 
He won’t answer a civil question. Of all the 
obstinate, self-willed, vicious boys I ever see, he 
is the upshot and cap-sheaf.” 

“ But forgive him this once, Uncle, for my 
sake. You know this is my last day here, and I 
would love to think how good you were, dear 
Uncle Ben.” 

“ You would love to think what a soft-headed 
old simpleton I am. But there hain’t no use 
a standin’ out with you. ,You will have your 
own way. This is a little hand,” taking the 
delicate white hand in his great brown ones. 
“ This is a little mite of a hand, but it pulls the 
reins over your old uncle stronger than a giant's 
could.” 

Then, addressing the ragged, sullen-looking 
culprit, a boy of seventeen years, he said, 

“You can just clear out, you John, for this 
time. But remember, when you cut up again in 
that manner, you will catch it, that is all.” 

The boy “ cleared out,” as he was bidden, and 
stood leaning up againt the fence; and Mabel, 
putting her arm in her uncle’s, walked back to 
the farm-house. 

“I am so sorry for him, Uncle. He is so 
lonely and unhappy, and—and wicked. Can there 
nothing be done to reform him—make him 
better?” 

“ Bless your sweet heart I hain’t I done every¬ 
thing under the sun since I took him from the 
poor-house? I have whipped him, and I have 
tied him up, and I have half-starved him, and I 
don’t see os it has done a bit of good. He comes 
of a bod breed, a thieving, miserable lot, and 1 
am afraid he will swing. But I don’t know as I 
will be to blame.” 

If Mabel thought, in her heart, that perhaps 
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kindness would do more toward amending him, 
than such extreme measures, she did not say so; 
and her uncle went on, 

“ I must say, though, that since you have 
been here he has been better. As bad as he is 
now, he was ten times uglier before you came. 
He has acted better this summer than he ever 
did before since I knew him. You know that 
day, the first week you come here, that he got 
mad, and struck your pony, so it kicked him, and 
cut his head open. You remember you done it 
up for him with your handkerchief, and spoke 
to him kinder gentle like. Well, you ought to 
see the care he has took of that pony since that; 
and I guess he would let him kick his head off 
before he would strike him. But then he has 
only kept back a little. He has got the Old 
Harry in him, and it will have to come out.” 
And with another melancholy prediction, that 
“ he was afraid he would swing,” the hale old 
gentleman and the lovely-faced maiden entered 
the old farm-house, and the sullen-faced, ragged 
! boy looked up, as the door closed on them, as an 
I unhappy wretch might, who had seen an angel, 

I and then lost the sweet vision forever. 

Five years have passed away. Five gracious 
| years they have been to Mabel. They have 
; deepened her beauty, stored her mind with gems 
of knowledge, and, to judge of her face, as she 
sits by the Bhode lamp reading a letter, the years 
have given her something sweeter, something 
dearer. We will look over her shoulder while 
she reads. 

“ I am counting the days, love, till you return 
home. The tenth of October will not be autumn; 
it will be summer; for you took my summer 
with you, my darling, and it will return with 
you. 

“ I go and see your father and mother every 
few days. I try to give them the poor consola¬ 
tion of my society, as if I could atone for the 
lack of your bright presence. But only two 
weeks, my own, and then you will be with us 
again. Your mother was telling me, last night, 
of a dream she had about you, that was worry¬ 
ing her. She fended some danger was menacing 
you. But I laughed at her fears. You are so 
different from every other woman, so pure, so 
good, so beautiful 1 I know angels watch over 
my darling. I trust her in their care.” 
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She tarns the page, and reads on—three more 
pages, at least, of just such fond, loving words. 
No wonder there is a happy smile on her face, as 
she lays the letter down at last, murmuring, 
“ Dear Charley !” and turns to the mirror, brush¬ 
ing out her long, wavy hair. A sweet faee 
smiled back at her, framed in the quaint oval 
frame of the mirror. Yes, a sweet face and a 
happy heart the maiden Mabel possessed. 

An only child, petted, but not spoiled by lov¬ 
ing but judicious parents; a home of luxury, 
where every wish had been gratified, she looked 
back for the eighteen years of her life upon a 
sunny pathway. And if she looked forward into 
the future, it looked still more beautiful and 
blessed to her; for was it not to be shared 
with Charley ? That was enough to make her 
bliss. And while she and Charley loved each 
other so devotedly, so entirely, there had been 
none of the prosy objections by the elders that 
true love has so often to encounter. No, they 
were engaged with the full consent and appro¬ 
bation of the elders of both families, and were 
to be married next Christmas, God willing, on 
the same day of the year, the Borne hour of the 
day, and in the same ohurch where her father 
and mother had been married twenty-five years 
before. 

She is spending a few weeks now at the coun¬ 
try-seat of a relative of her mother’s, a rich 
widow. It is a large, old-fashioned building, 
standing far back from the highway, remote 
from all other habitations. 

To-night it is more desolate than usual, for 
her hostess, being indisposed, has retired to her 
own room, in a distant wing of the mansion. 
And the younger servants have all gained per¬ 
mission to attend a merry-making at the village, 
three miles away. There is no one left but the 
deaf old gardener, and he was a-bed and asleep 
a good two hours ago, 

But Mabel is not afraid. Oh, no. Why should 
she be ? And if she misses her smart waiting- 
maid, it is only from a lack of her assistance, 
not from any fear. Danger I Why, the very 
thought is absurd. It is such a safe, happy, 
beautiful world. And so she brushes out her 
shining hair, and after she is quite ready to re¬ 
tire, she throws a dressing-gown around her, 
And steps out into the moonlit-balcony, and leans 
over the quaintly-carved old oaken railing, to 
exyoy the silent beauty of the night. It is a 
lovely night, dear, starlit, and quiet. Once, as 
?he stood there, she thought she heard a slight 
rustling down amidst the ferns and mosses ; for 
the heavily-wooded Park ran up on that side to 
the very wall of the old stone mansion. But it 


does not disturb her at all. It is only the deer, 
she says, startled by some trifle. How can any 
harm come to her, so young, so happy, so be¬ 
loved ? 

So she re-enters her room, and, after kneeling 
down, and saying her simple prayer, she lies 
down to her quiet sleep. And the little, silver 
night-lamp, on the marble mantel, lights up the 
sweet face with the long lashes resting upon the 
rosy cheek, and one pink-tinted palm under the 
fair face. 

What a safe, beautiful place that chamber 
seems, with its luxurious adornings, and the 
beautiful sleeper 1 

About midnight, the white moonbeams crept 
along in a slender line into the room, creeping 
along, minute by minute, nearer to the white 
couch, and the lovely form lying there. At last, 
one ray, more ambitious than the rest, glances 
on a curl of the golden hair, that lies on the 
counterpane, then another touches the rosy 
check, the dimpled, smiling mouth, smiling in 
sleep. Then it glances over the broad, white 
brow, and at last slowly, but surely, it vanishes. 
What darker shadows will take its place before 
the day dawns ? 

If the bright moonlight rested now upon the 
sweet face, it would note that a troubled look 
rested upon it; for Mabel is dreaming a strange 
dream. She had almost entirely forgotten the 
boy, John Fields, whose champion she was at 
her uncle’s, so long ago. But now, after five 
years had gone by, she dreams it nil over again. 
How her uncle stood over him, with his lash 
raised, and how she caught his hand; and she 
could see the strange, brooding eyes of the boy 
resting upon her. Then, with the sudden changes 
dreams will take, she was on her little pony, 
that Bhe took with her that summer into the 
country; but the boy was with her still; she was 
crashing through the underbrush of a forest; 
she could hear the pony’s tread upon the twigs 
and dry leaves. 

She woke suddenly. She heard a tread in the 
underbrush, directly beneath her window. She 
sprang out of bed, and went and leaned out. 
The moon had gone down, and she could see 
nothing, but she plainly heard the steps, going 
round the side of the house toward the wing 
where her hostess slept. 

Her heart throbbed with the sudden, awaken¬ 
ing fright. But a moment’s thought taught her 
the foolishness of her fears. It was doubtless 
some neighbor, going through for the doctor, 
and she believed, yes, she was sure,* she had 
heard Mrs. Cheswold say there was a short road 
through the Fork that her servants sometimes used. 
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She lay down again, and after a time again 
fell asleep. Now she was with Charley. They 
were in some danger. They were in a city. It 
was dark. They were groping their way along, 
through a silent, deserted street. But far up 
over their heads, there was a faintly-lighted win¬ 
dow ; and she knew the boy, John Fields, was 
there, with his strange eyes following them 
wherever they went. Suddenly, far off in the 
distance, they heard a cry, a smothered cry for 
help. She half woke, and turned restlessly upon 
her pillow. Her face was now plainly revealed. 
Then she sank again into sleep. 

Her dreams took wilder form. She was al¬ 
ways in some danger; always with the strange, 
gloomy eyes of the boy, John Fields, resting 
upon her. She was with her mother. Some one 
was speaking of her. 

“ The old woman won’t blab on us; now we 
will fix her so she will tell no tales.” 

Was she dreaming, or were the words spoken 
here, by her bed ? 

She opened her eyes. Two dark forms were 
in her room. 

Mabel came of a brave race. Some of her an¬ 
cestors, whose pictures hung in the picture-gal¬ 
lery, at home, had looked death in the face 
without flinching. She was conscious that her 
life depended upon her lying perfectly quiet, 
and feigning sleep. So she lay motionless as a 
statue. 

“ She is asleep.” 

“ Curse you! I tell you she is shamming 
sleep ! You are so chicken-hearted !” 

She heard one of them approach the bed, felt ] 
a sudden flash of light across her face, and so 
overwrought were her nerves, that she almost 
felt the knife entering her heart. Instinctively, 
without thought, she opened her eyes, expect¬ 
ing to see a knife brandished above her. 

But instead she looked up in a face that 
seemed strangely familiar; a face that, as the 
light of the lantern fell upon it, worked with 
agitation. It was a dark, sullen face, marked 
and seamed with evil passions, but still it looked 
kindly upon her. 

The man suddenly stooped to her ear, and 
whispered, 

“ Mabel, I will save you.” 

“ Curse your slow motions, John Fields I The 
whole village will be on us while you stand dal¬ 
lying there,” cried tho other man. 

The man by her bedside turned fiercely. 

“ If you touch her, it will be over my dead 
body,” he*said. 

But, with a fierce oath, the other ruffian rushed 
forward. The man by her bedside drew some¬ 


thing from beneath his rough coat. She heard a 
pistol-shot, followed simultaneously by the sound 
of voices in the front of the house. 

At the sound of these voices, the men both 
made a rush for the open window, and in a mo. 
ment the chamber was silent as death. Mabel, 
for the first time in her happy life, was uncon¬ 
scious. 

When the servants entered the house, they 
found their mistress lying gagged and bound 
to the bed, more dead than alive, and Mabel 
in a fainting fit, that seemed more like death 
than life. 

But youth and health are wonderful restorers; 
and when Mabel’s father, who had been tele¬ 
graphed for, arrived late that afternoon, he found 
her sufficiently recovered from the terrible shock 
to be able to return home with him. 

The robbers had taken money and valuable 
jewels from Mrs. Chiswold’s room to the amount 
of several thousand dollars; and this robbery 
was only the last of a long list of robberies that 
had been committed in the vicinity. 

The police and detectives were on their track, 
but so subtly and cautiously had their plans 
been laid, that, till now, every effort to trace 
them had been in vain. 

But now one of the robbers had been taken. 
He was terribly wounded, and had fhinted from 
the loss of blood, and had fallen by the roadside. 
Some of the stolen money and jewelry had been 
found in his possession, and he was lying in the 
county jail, awaiting his trial. 

But the other one, the notorious and reckless 
robber, John Fields, had escaped. He was known 
to be the leader of the band of thieves that had 
infested the country, and heavy rewards were 
offered for his capture. The newspapers were 
filled with descriptions of him, and printed pla¬ 
cards of the rewards offered for his capture, and 
describing his personal appearance, were posted 
up in conspicuous places in every village and 
hamlet, and scattered through the country. 

Nearly three weeks had passed away, and he 
had not been found yet; but the strongest hopes 
were entertained of his final capture, for the re¬ 
wards offered, officially and by private indi¬ 
viduals, were so large, that every man was on 
the look-out for him. 

After Mabel’s return home, she seemed so 
weak and nervous, that the doctor recommended 
change of scene, and advised her father and mo¬ 
ther to take her away for a short time; not to 
any fashionable resort, but to some quiet place, 
where she could have rest, and yet cheerftil com¬ 
panionship. 

He thought he know the very place, the home 
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of a friend, some twenty miles away; a coxy, 
delightful place, on the edge of a great foreet. 
The people who lived there were genial, good- 
natured people, who loted to seo happy frees 
abont them. 

In their pleasant companionship Mabel soon 
recovered her health and spirits. Perhaps the 
earnest daily letters she received from “ Some¬ 
body” helped to brighten the sweet face. They 
were certainly laden with loving words and 
hopefbl plans for their future. The writer was 
busy settling up bis business, preparing for the 
long bridal tour to Europe, which they were soon 
to enjoy together. 

Mabel, from her childhood, had ridden much 
on horseback, and of course she was not inclined 
to depart from it now, When the stables of her 
host contained such fleet and beautiful saddle- 
horses, and When the roods about them were 
so quiet and delightful. She rode out every day, 
therefore, sometimes accompanied by a tall lad, 
the son of her host, now home on a college va¬ 
cation, but oftenest alone. 

It was on a cold, bright afternoon in Novem¬ 
ber, that she set out for her usual ride. She 
took the road on the edge of the forest, and, 
tempted by its beauty and quiet, she thought 
she would venture a little way on a new road, 
where she had never been before, and which was 
shaded by the tall forest-trees on either side. 
She rode along, thinking she would soon come to 
some house, and idly wondering what manner 
of a place it would be, when suddenly she en¬ 
tered a large clearing, filled with stumps of trees 
and underbrush. But no house was in sight. 
She knew, then, that the road she had traversed 
was only used by the woodmen to convey their 
wood to market. It was silent and deserted 
now, and a dreary enough spot. 

She turned her horse's head homeward, there¬ 
fore, and the more readily, as she discovered, by 
the look of the sky, what the tall trees had hid¬ 
den from her, that a storm was approaching. 

The wind began to sweep mournfully through 
the tree-tops, and a flake of snow, the first of 
the season, fell upon her cheek. She urged her 
horse, at this, into a gallop. Ho stumbled over 
a root, partly embedded in the ground, and fell. 
Mabel's head struck the hard ground, and the 
horse, in his efforts to rise* dragged her a few 
steps, and then, fortunately, the fastenings of 
the saddle gave way, and the animal bounded 
away, leaving her there, upon the ground, 
stunned and sehseless. 

There she lay, a good half-mile from the high¬ 
way, on a road entirely unused, and where no 
one would think of searching for her. And as 
Vol. LXX.—18 


she lay there, still as death, the snow-flakes fell 
upon her face, and found no warmth to melt 
them. Meantime, the sun was setting low down 
in the west. The wind was rising every mo¬ 
ment. It was becoming bitterly cold. If no 
help came to her soon, it would be forever too 
late. 

Oh, if Charley, in that pleasant southern city, 
had known where his idol was! If her fkther 
and motheT could have looked out of their luxu¬ 
rious parior, and seen her lying there! But no, 
she was alone, and the sun Was sinking lower 
every moment, and the snow-flakes were falling 
faster and faster. 

She had been there, perhaps, a quarter of an 
hour, when a stealthy step might have been 
heard back in the forest, rustling through the 
dead leaves. Then all was still. Then the step 
could be heard again, stealthy, cautious. And 
at last a gaunt, wild free, covered with a matted 
beard and long, matted locks, peered cautiously 
out from behind a tall oak tree. 

The intruder evidently saw the form lying 
there upon the ground, but for some moments 
after discovering it, he stood still, listening, in¬ 
tently listening. 

At last, evidently re-assured by the deathly 
stillness, he drew nearer, but still with his great, 
hollow eyes looking about him every moment, 
as if death and danger surrounded him on every 
hand. 

He turned Mabel's face up to the light, for 
she had fallen on the side of her face, and as he 
did so, and caught sight of her features, his face 
was a study a painter would have loved, gaunt, 
and grim, and haggard as it was. 

For a long time he stood there motionless, save 
for the heaving of his brawny chest, and the 
strange working of his swarthy foatures. He 
was evidently turning over a momentous sub¬ 
ject in his mind. Yes, it was as momentous as 
life and death. Outcast and outlaw as he was, 
life and liberty were dear to him. Should he 
surrender themt Or should he let Mabel die 
where she lay ? He made bis resolve at last, 
and if it were any one but John Fields, we would 
call it heroic. For he knew, as he lifted the in¬ 
sensible, bruised form, and strode on with it 
through the gathering shadows, that he was car¬ 
rying Mabel toward safety, and himself toward 
imprisonment, and perhaps death. But he never 
paused, once he had started. He carried her to 
the nearest house, and then tried to make his 
escape, but these two weeks of hunger and hard¬ 
ship had worn his savage strength, and the far¬ 
mer and his brawny sons divided between them 
the reward for his capture. 
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Mabel’s friends made every effort to soften the 
judgment against him, but in vain. A murder 
had been committed in one of their nightly raids, 
and though John Fields was in reality innocent; 
of the crime, how could he prove his innocence ? j 
He was sentenced to be hnng. 

The afternoon before his execution, Mabel and 
Charley went to his prison, to visit him for the 
last time. The turnkey opened the thick, iron 
door, and they passed in alone. As they did so, 
they saw that John Fields lay upon the coarse, 
Btraw pallet, very still and quiet, the quiet of 
death. But the eyes, those strange, brooding 
eyes, were still open, as if in dumb, strong ques¬ 
tioning of his fate, his life, and his death* 

Charjey leaned over him, and closed his eyes, 
and as Mabel looked at the two faces, she could 
not help seeing that there was as much differ¬ 
ence in the two, ap if they had been born of dif¬ 
ferent races. Charley, noble, pure and good, 
born of Christian parents, helped on every side 
by religious teachers, pastors, and friends, edu¬ 


cated in all that is best in a refined, loving home, 
inspired by a happy love: and then this outcast, 
now lying there dead, born of a brutish father 
and a thievish mother, educated in nothing bat 
sin, the only alphabet he ever learned that of 
vice; shunned, beaten, and abused through, his 
youth, practicing in manhood what his mother 
had taught him in infancy. 

The chain that bound this dead man’s lifeless 
bands was only the righteous reward of his 
crime; so Mabel knew; but still her tears fell 
fast as she thought of what little chance he had 
had, and remembered that, sinful as he was, she 
had twice owed her life to him. 

And so Mabel and Charley went out to their 
happy life, out of the dreary cell* But as Ma¬ 
bel stood by the door, and turned back for a last 
look, clinging to her lover’s hand, she saw that 
one ray of moonlight had come in through the 
narrow grating, and rested far up on the stony 
wall, yet not so far above him but that a faint 
radiance shone dawn on the dead man’s face. 


AUTUMN WINDS. 

BY E. W. LANE. 


BoaaowvtJL winds of Autumn, 
Weirdly wailing through the land, 
Fall on the ears of mortals. 

With a cadence sadly grand. 

From the tree tops of the mountains, 
From the wave-tops of the sea, 

Is heard their mournful rhythm, 
Strangely broken though it be. 

And through the dreary night-time, 
Or the sombre Autumn day. 

We’re prone to love to listen 
To what they so sadly say. 


They tell of days of gladness, 

Of the Sommer and its past; 

Of life, and youth, and pleasure. 
Which are flitting by so last. 

They wake the sad remembrance 
Of tho loved and lost so dear; 

The fhlling leaves are sighing 
O'er the end that meets ns here. 

Ah, yes t the winds of Autumn 
Tell a end tale of the past. 

To all who are approaching 
Tho winter of life at last. 


LET’S MEET OUR FORTUNE SQUARELY 

BT QBOBQE MABTTN. 


Lite holds some hitter histories. 

As most of us discover,. 

And many darksome mysteries 
Above our hoorth-etonss hcrrer. 

Bat if out* fate hofd lovo or hate, 

Or oold indifference barely, 

Let’s bear us tip, whate’er the cup, 

And meet odr fbrtiih^ SqAarely. 

If those In whom we put our trust. 
Should prove but summer ftrlemfc, 
The thought that we ourselves are just, 
Will surely make amends. 


If; soon or lata, we think that fata 
Hath treated us unfairly. 

It’s all the same, let’s show we’re game, 
And meet misfortune squarely. 

If, midway in our Journey through, 

We find euntAVe* bereft 
Of some from our hsart-ehoeen few, 

We must live for those who are left, 

And think that those ore spared the proes 
Of those who are left behind. 

And we’ve not fulfilled ths pttth Qod willed 
If we’ve too long repined. 
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CHAPTER IV. | 

She saw him standing upon the pavement, by j 
the carriage, a moment or so later, his face j 
slightly upturned, as he spoke to the girl, the 
spring wind playing softly with his loose, fair 
hair, and the spring sunshine brightening it; 
and something in his manner, she scarcely knew 
what, brought back to her a sudden memory of 
the frank, boyish young fellow he had been when 
Lisbeth first amused herself with her cool contempt 
for his youth and impetuousness, at Peny’llan. 
And just as suddenly it occurred to her, what a 
wide difference she found in him now. How 
ready he was to say caustio things, to take 
worldly views, and indulge in worldly sneers; 
and she recollected the stories she had drifted 
upon; stories which proved him a life's journey 
from the boy whose record had been pure, whose 
heart had been fresh, whose greatest transgres¬ 
sion might have been easily forgiven; and re¬ 
membering all this, she felt a sharp anger 
against Lisbeth, an anger sharper than she had 
ever felt toward her in the whole of her expe- ; 
rience. • 

When Anstruthers appeared upon the pave-! 
ment, and advanced toward the carriage-side, 
Lisbeth turned toward him with a feeling of no 
slight displeasure. Was it impossible that she 
should avoid him? Since she had made an 
effort to keep out of his way, must he follow 
her up ? 

“ Is not Mrs. Despard coming?” she asked, 
somewhat abruptly. 

“ Mrs. Despard was so kind as to say, that if 
I could induce you to leave the carriage and join 
our little party, she would not refuse to take 
luncheon with us.” And then he stood and 
waited for her reply. 

“ I was not aware that she thought of stay¬ 
ing,” said Lisbeth. “If I had known-- 

Then she checked heraelf. “ If I refuse,” she 
said, in secret, “he will think I am afraid of 
him.” And she regarded him keenly. But he 
was quite immovable, and merely appeared po¬ 
litely interested. 

“ If you will be so good as to let me help you 
down,” he said, opening the low door himself, 
and extending his hand courteously, “ we shall 


be delighted to have such an addition to our 
number,” he added. 

“ You are very kind,” answered Lisbeth, ris¬ 
ing. He should not think his presence could 
influence her one way or the other. She made 
up her mind to face this position, since it was 
an unavoidable one, as if it had been the most or¬ 
dinary one in the world. She entered the room 
up stairs, as if she had expected, all along, to 
lunch there. Miss Esmond, who was always 
good-naturedly ready to be enthusiastic, turned 
to look at her with a smile of pleasure. 

“What an unusual type!” she said, to her 
lather. “ Do look, papa 1 She is actually ex¬ 
quisite 1” And being introduced to her, her 
frank, bright eyes became brighter than ever. 
She was one of those lovable, trusting young 
creatures, who are ready to fall in love with 
pleasant people, or objects, on the shortest no¬ 
tice ; and she was captivated at onoe by Lisbeth’s 
friendly air. Her age and Lisbeth’s were about 
the same, but, by nature and experience, they 
were very wide apart, Miss Crespigny being very 
much the older and more worldly-wise of the 
two. If it had come to a matter of combat be¬ 
tween them, Miss Georgy would have had no 
chance whatever. 

It suited Lisbeth to be charming this morning, 
and she was really very agreeable indeed. She 
knew enough of art to appear to advantage 
among pictures, and she had, withal, a certain 
demure and modest way of admitting her igno¬ 
rance, whioh was by no means unattractive. 
She was bright, amiable, and, as it seemed, in 
the best of spirits. She made friends with Miss 
Georgy, and delighted Col. Esmond; she pro¬ 
pitiated Miss Est&brook, and rendered that in¬ 
flammable elderly beau, her brother, supremely 
happy by her friendly condescension; she treated 
Anstruthers as if there had been no other event 
in their two lives, but this one morning, and 
this one nioe little party. She made the luncheon 
even more entertaining than such small feasts 
usually were. In short, she was Lisbeth Cres¬ 
pigny at her best, her spiciest, and in her most 
engaging mood. 

“ Oh !” said that open-hearted Georgy, when 
she shook hands with her as they parted. “ Oh 
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I have enjoyed myself so much ! I am bo glad 
to have met you. I hope we shall see each other 
again. Please ask me to call, Mrs. Despard,” 
laughing prettily. “ I should like it so much. 
I do so hate to lose people whom I like.” 

“ Does that mean that yoU are so good as to 
like me a little?” said Lisbeth, in her sweetest 
tone, wondering, at the same time, how on earth 
the girl could have lived so long, and yet have 
retained that innocent, believing air and impul¬ 
sive way. “ I hope it does.” 

Georgy quite blushed with innocent fervor. 

“ Indeed, it does,” she answered. “ I should 
not Bay it, if it did not. And I am sure that if 
I see you more, I shall like you better and bet¬ 
ter. It is so delightful to meet somebody one is 
sure one can be fond of.” 

It was an odd thing, but as Lisbeth looked at 
her for a moment, she positively felt that she 
blushed faintly herself, blushed with a curious 
sense of being a trifle ashamed of Lisbeth Cres- 
pigny. It would be dread fill to have such a girl 
as this find her out; see her just as she was; 
read her record just as her past had left it. She 
was half inclined to put suoh a thing beyond the 
pale of possibility by drawing back. 

** I want mamma to know you,” said Georgy. 
“ Mamma is so fond of clever people, that it 
makes me wish, often enough, that I was not 
such an ordinary sort of girl.” 

“ We shall be delighted to see you, my dear,’’ 
said Mrs. Despard. “ You may be sure of that. 
Come as soon, and as often as possible.” 

And so the matter was decided, and Lisbeth 
had not the power to draw back, if she had de¬ 
termined to do so. 

“You must have known Miss Crespigny quite 
a long time,” Georgy Esmond said, cheerftilly, 
to Anstruthers, before she went away with her 
father. “ Mrs. Despard said something about 
your having met her, at that little Welsh place, 
Peny’llan, wasn’t it ? And you haven’t been at 
Pen’yllan to stay for two or three years.” 

“ You ought not to have kept such a charming 
creature to yourself for three years, my boy,” 
said the old Colonel. 

“ I should think not, indeed,” ohimed in Miss 
Georgy. “ It was selfish, and we are never self¬ 
ish with him, are we, papa ? We show him all 
our nice people, don’t we?” 

“But,” said Anstruthers, “I have not seen 
Miss Crespigny once during the three years. 
After leaving Peny’Uan, we lost sight of each 
other, somehow or other, and did not meet again 
until a short time ago, and then it was quite by 
aocident.” 

“ It was very careless of you to lose her then,” 


protested Miss Georgy. “ I would not have lost 
her for the world. Gentlemen are so cold in 
their friendships. 1 don’t believe you ever re¬ 
ally loved any of your friends in your life, Mr. 
Hector.” 

Anstruthers smiled, a queer, satirical smile. 

“ Ought I to have loved Miss Crespigny ?” he 
demanded. “ Ought I to begin to love her now? 
If you think it is my duty, I will begin to do it 
at once, Georgy.” 

The girl shook her pretty head, reproach¬ 
fully. 

“ Oh 1” she said, “ that is always the way yon 
talk, you grand young gentlemen. It is the 
fashion to be sarcastic, and not to admire any¬ 
body vety much, or anything bnt yourselves,” 
saucily. “ And you would sneer at your best 
friends rather than not be in the fashion. I am 
sure I don’t know what Hie world is ooming 
to.” 

“ Who is sarcastic now, I should like to knowT’ 
said Anstruthers. “ I think it is Miss Georgy 
Esmond, who out-Herods Herod. Admire our¬ 
selves, indeed 1 We only do what we are taught 
to do. What women themselves teach us-” 

“ What I” exclaimed Georgy “ Do we teach 
you to admire yourselves, and nothing else ?** 

“ No,” was his answer. “ You do not teach 
us that, but you do worse. Not you, my kind, 

: honest Georgy, but women who would have us 
believe they are as honest and tender. They 
teach us that, if we cling to our first beliefs, we 
«are fools, and deserve to be laughed at; they 
teach us to sneer, and th*n scold us prettily for 
sneering; they leave ns nothing to believe in, 
and then make sad, poetic speeches about our 
want of ftrith. There are men in this world, for 
whom it would have been better if they had never 
seen a woman.” 

Georgy Esmond's eyes opened wider and wider. 
She did not understand such bitterness. She was 
a simple, healthftil-fflinded girl, and had seen 
very little of the world but its pleasant side. 

“ Why 1” she said, “ this is dreadful. And 
you say it as if you actually meant it. I shall 
have tb talk to mamma about you, Hector. Such 
cases as yours are too much for me to deal with. 
What good is all your money, and your genius, 
and your popularity, and—and good looks?” 
making a charming, mischievous bow. “ What 
pleasure can you derive from your pretty rooms, 
and lovely pictures, and fine articles of vertu, 
if you have such wicked thoughts as those? 
Somebody ought to take your things from you, 
as we do Harry’s toys, when he is willful; and 
they ought to be locked up in a cupboard, until 
you are in the frame of mind to enjoy them.” 
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looked at her sweet, bright face, 
uf sad admiration. Why had he 
love with this girl, instead of with 
It was a hard fate which had led, 

. bim. What a different man he might 
n, if, three years ago, Georgy Esmonds 
•■>d in Lisbeth Crespigny’s plaoe? 

. n don’t quite understand, Georgy,” he 
in a low, rather tender tone. 44 You are 
good and kind, my dear, to quite eompre- 
rul what makes people hard, and bitter, and 
id before their time.” 

And Col. Esmond coming into the room to take 
her away, at this moment, he gave her nice little 
hand the ghost of an affectionate pressure, when 
she offered it to him in farewell. 


CHAPTER Y. j 

And while Mr. Hector Anstruthers was rail¬ 
ing, in this exalted strain, at the falseness of 
womankind, the fair cause of his heresy was 
driving home in a rather unpleasant frame of 
mind. It is never pleasant to find that one has 
lost power, and it was a specially galling thing 
to Lisbeth Crespigny to find herself at any time 
losing influence of any kind. She did not find 
it agreeable to confront the fact, that one of her 
slaves had purchased his freedom, with his ex¬ 
perience. Petty as the emotion was, she had 
felt something akin to anger this morning, when 
she had been compelled to acknowledge, as once 
or twice she had been, that her whilom victim 
could address her calmly, meet her glance with 
polite indifference, regard her, upon the whole, 
as he would have regarded any far more accom¬ 
plished woman. 

“ Less than four years ago,” she said to her¬ 
self, with fine scorn, 14 if I had trampled upon 
him, he would have kissed my feet. To-day, he 
only sees in me an unpleasant young woman, 
whom he overrated, and accordingly cherishes a 
grudge against. I have no doubt he looked at 
that pretty, fresh. Esmond girl, as we sat to¬ 
gether, and drew invidious comparisons between 
ua.” 

Let ns give her credit for one thing, however. 
She felt no anger against the girl, whom she fan¬ 
cied had taken her place. Somehow Georgy Es¬ 
mond, with her bright eyes, and her roses, and 
her ready good-nature, had found a soft spot in 
Lisbeth* s rather hard heart. Miss Crespigny 
could not have explained why it was, but she 
had taken a queer fancy to Georgy Esmond. She 
liked her, and she wanted the feeling to be a 
mutual one. She would have experienced some*- 
thing very like a pang, even this early in their 


acquaintance, if she had thought that the sweet, 
honest young creature would ever see her with 
Hector Anstruther’s eyes. 

44 Men are always disproportionately better,” 
she said, to herself, 44 It is their way to make 
themselves heard, when they are hurt, ftey 
seem to have a kind of pride in their pain. Any 
ordinarily clever woman could see that my lord 
of the studio had a grievance.’* 

44 Lisbeth,*’ said Mrs. Despard, breaking in 
upon her reverie, “isn’t it rather astonishing 
how that boy has improved ?” 

44 He has improved,” said Lisbeth, 44 because 
he has ceased to be a boy. He is a man in these 


I days.” 

44 And a very personable and entertaining 
man, I must Bay,” returned Mrs. Despard, nod¬ 
ding her head, in approval of him. 44 He is 
positively handsome. And that luncheon was a 
very pretty, graceful affair, and quite unique. 

I shall pay him a visit again one of these fine 
days.** 

Being thus installed as one of Mrs. Despard’8 
favorites, it was not at all singular that they 
should see a great deal of the young gentleman. 
And they did see him pretty often. Gradually 
he forgot his objection to meeting Lisbeth, and 
rather sneered in secret at (he violence of that 
first shock of repulsion. It was all over, now, 
he said, and why should such a woman trouble 
him? Indeed, what greater proof of his security 
could he give himself than the fact that he could 
meet her almost daily, and still feel indifferent. 
It must be confessed that he rather prided him¬ 
self upon his indifference^ He was drawn also 
into greater familiarity with the household 
through Georgy Esmond. For expressing her 
wish to make friends with Lisbeth, Georgy had 
been sincere, as was her habit. A very short 
time after the luncheon, her first visit was made, 
and the first visit was the harbinger of many 
others. 44 Mamma,” who was her daughter’s 
chief admiration, came with her, and 44 Mamma” 
was as much charmed, in her way, as Georgy 
had been in hers. It was impossible for Lisbeth 
to help pleasing people when 6he was in the 
right mood; and Mrs. Esmond and Georgy in¬ 
variably put her in the right mood. She could 
not help showing her best side to these two sweet 
natures. 

Thus a friendship arose which, in the course 
of time, became a very close one. Col. Es¬ 
mond’s house was a luxurious and pleasant one, 
and everybody’s heart opened to a favorite of 
Georgy’s.. Accordingly Lisbeth’s niche in the 
fhmily was soon found. It was rather agreeable 
\ to go among people who admired, and were ready 
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to love her, so she went pretty often. In fact, 
Georgy kept firm hold upon her. There ap¬ 
peared always some reason why it was specially 
necessary that Lisbeth should be with her. She 
had visitors, or she was alone and wanted com¬ 
pany ; she had some new music, and wanted Lis- 
beth’s help, or she had found some old songs ; 
Lisbeth must try—Lisbeth, whose, voice was so 
exquisite. Indeed, it was.lisbeth, lisbeth, Lis¬ 
beth, from week to week, until more than one of 
Miss Esmond's admirers wished that there had 
been no such person as Miss Crespigny in the 
world. As Anstruthere had said, Miss Georgy 
Esmond was quite a belle, in this the first year 
of her reign, and if she had been so inclined, it 
was generally believed that she might have 
achieved some very brilliant social triumphs, in¬ 
deed. But I am afraid that she had the bad 
taste not to aspire as she might have done. 

“ I don’t want to be uncharitable,” she had 
said, innocently, to her friend. “ And I don’t 
in the least believe the things people often say 
about socicty-^the things Hector says, for in- 
stance; but really, Lisbeth, I have sometimes 
thought that the life behind all the glare and 
glitter, was just the least bit stupid and hollow. 

I know I should get dreadfully tired of it, if I 
had nothing else to satisfy me; no real home- 
life, and no true, single-hearted, close friends to 
love, like you and mamma.” 

It made Lisbeth wince, this pretty speech. 
Georgy Esmond often made her wince. 

And Mr. Hector Anstruthers discovered this 
fact before any great length of time had passed, 
and the discovery awakened in him divers new 
sensations. 

He had looked on at the growing friendship 
with a secret sneer; but the sneer was not at 
Georgy. Honestly he liked the girl something 
the better for her affectionate credulity. Nothing 
could contaminate her, he said, inwardly, not 
even Lisbeth Crespigny. But sometimes, just 
now and then, he found it a trifle difficult to 
control himself, and resist the impulse to be 
openly sarcastic. 

He encountered this difficulty in special force, 
one evening, about a month after the studio 
luncheon. The girls had spent the afternoon to¬ 
gether, and, dinner being over, Lisbeth was Bing¬ 
ing one of Georgy’s favorite songs. It was a 
love-song, too, for though Miss Georgy had as 
yet had no practical experience in the matter of 
love, she had some very pretty ideas of that ten¬ 
der passion, and was very fond of love-songs, 
and poems, and love-stories, such as touched her 
heart, and caused her to shed a few gentle tears. 
And this song was a very pretty one, indeed. 


“ All for love, and the world well lost,” was the 
burden of its guileless refrain. All for Love, 
love which is always true, and always tender, 
and never deceives us. What is the world, it 
demanded, what is life, what rest can we find if 
we have not love ? The world iB our garden, and 
love is the queen of roses, its fairest bloom. Let 
us gather what flowers we may, but, oh, let us 
gather the rose first, and tend it most delicately. 
It will give its higher beauty to our lives; it will 
make us more fit for Heaven itself; it will shame 
our selfishness, and help us to forget our sordid 
longings. All for love, and the world well lost. 
And so on, through three or four verses, with a 
very sweet accompaniment, which Georgy played 
with great taste. 

And Lisbeth was singing, and, as she had a 
trick of doing, was quite forgetting herself. And 
her exquisite, full-toned voice rose and fell with 
a wondrous fervor, and her immense dark eyes 
glared, and her small, pale face glowed, and a 
! little pathetic shadow seemed to rest upon her. 

! So well did she sing, indeed, that one might have 
| fancied that she lmd done nothing, all her life, 

! but sing just such sweetly sentimental songs, 

I and belieye every word of them implicitly; and 
when she had finished, her accompanyist’s eyes 
were full of tears. 

“Oh, Lisbeth 1” she cried, looking up at her 
affectionately, “you make everything sound so 
beautiful and—and true. I could never, never 
sing in that way. It must be because you can 
feel beautiful, tender things so deeply, so much 
more deeply than other people do.” 

Lisboth awoke from her dream suddenly. Hec¬ 
tor Anstruthers, who hod been standing at the 
other side of the piano, looked at her with a sig¬ 
nificance which would have roused her at any 
time. Their eyes met, and both pair flashed; 
his with the very intensity of contempt; hers 
with defiance. 

“ My dear Georgy,” he said, “ I admire your 
enthusiasm, but scarce^ think you quite under¬ 
stand Miss Crespigny. She is one of those for- 
tunate people, who cannot help doing things 
well. It is a habit she has acquired. No sen¬ 
timent would suffer in her hands, even a senti¬ 
ment quite opposite to the one she has just illus¬ 
trated the force of so artistically.” 

Georgy looked a little amazed. She did not 
like to be chilled when all her gentle emotions 
were in full play ; and, apart from this, did not 
such a speech Bound as if it suggested a doubt of 
the sincerity of her beloved Lisbeth ? 

“ People cannot teach themselves to be inno¬ 
cent and loving,” she said, almost indignantly 
“At least, they cannot be artistically loving and 
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innocent. You cannot make art of truth and times forced to be; but when we are with jour 
fluth, and you cannot be generous and kind cousin, be good enough to remember that she is 
through nothing but habit. Your heart must be my friend, and trusts me." 
good before you can be good yourself. At least, It was so like the girl Lisbeth, this daring, 
that is my belief, and I would rather have my summary course, this confronting, and settling 
beliefe than your cynicisms; and so would Lis* the matter at once, without the least sign of 
both, I am sure, even if they are not so brilliant hesitation or reluctance, that he began to feel 
and popular. You are too sarcastic, sir, and you very uncomfortable. Had he really behaved 
hare quite spoiled our pretty song." himself so badly, indeed 7 Was it possible that 

“ I did not mean to spoil it," he answered, he had allowed himself to appear such a ram- 
“Forgive me> I beg," with a satirical bow, pant brute as her words implied7 He, who so 
“and pray fbvor me with another, that I may prided himself upon Iris thoroughbred impassa- 
learn to believe. Perhaps 1 shall. I am Inclined bility ? 

to think that Miss Crespigny could convince a “ I treat you contemptuously !" he exclaimed, 
man of anything." “It is not you I care for," she answered him. 

“You don’t deserve another," said Georgy. “It is Georgy Esmond." 

11 Does he, Lisbeth 7" He had no resource left but to accept his posi- 

“ Hardly," said lisbeth, who was turning over tion, the very humiliating position of a man, 
some music, with an indifferent face. But she ! whose apologies, if he offered any, would be 
*ang again, nevertheless, and quite as Well as coolly set aside, whose humiliation was of no 
she had done before, though it must be admitted consequence, and who was expected to receive 
that she influenced Georgy to a choice of songs punishment, like a culprit whose sensations were 
of a less Arcadian nature. not for a moment to be regarded. 

The following morning Anstruthers called to He left that house feeling angry and helpless, 
nee Mrs. Despard, and found that lady absent, and returning to his chambers, wrote a stinging 
and Miss Crespigny in the drawing-room. Con- criticism of a new book. Poor Blanke, who had 
aequently, it fell to Miss Crespigny’a lot to enter- written the book, received the benefit of the sen- 
tain him during his brief visit. He made it as timents Miss Crespigny had roused, 
brief a one as possible; but when he rose to take On her part, Lisbeth resorted to one of her 
his leave, to his surprise Lisbeth detained him. “ humors," to use Mrs. Despard*s expression. 

“ There is something I should like to say to She was out of patience with herself. She had 
you," she began, after she had risen with him. lost her temper almost as soon as she had spoken 
He paused, hat in hand. her first words; and she had *been so sure of 

“It is about Georgy—Mios Esmond," she perfect self-control before she began. That was 
Added. “ You were very kind to speak to her of her secret irritant. Why could she not have 
we as you did last night It was very generous, managed it better 7 It was not usual with her 
I feel that I ought to thank you for trying to to give way, when she was sure of herself, 
make her despise me." And her eyes flashed “Somebody has been here,’* said Mrs. Des- 
with an expression not easy to face. pard, when she came in, and found her sitting 

“ Lack pardon," he returned, loftily. “ If I alone with her sewing. “ Some one you do not 
bad understood that your friendship was of such like, or some one who has said something awk- 
a natura**^-" ward or unpleasant to you." 

“If its object had been a man, instead of “Hector Anstruthers has been here," was 
mix innocent girl, you would have understood Lisbeth’a answer, but she deigned no frirther 
easily enough, I have no doubt," she interposed, explanation, and did not even lift her eyes as 
angrily. she spoke. 

He bowed, with the suspicion of a sneer upon The next time that Georgy found herself alone 
hii fhce. with Mr. Anstruthers, she read him a very se- 

“ Perhaps," he answered. vere little lecture, on the subject of his short- 

** Thank you," said she. “However, since comings. 
yen need the matter explained, I will explain it. “I knew that you liked to be satirical, and 
I am fond of Georgy Esmond, and she is fond of make fine, cutting speeches," she said, with the 
jama ; and I do not choose to lose her affection ; prettiest indignation; “ but I did not think you 

90 I must resort to the poor expedient of asking would have gone so far as to be openly rude, and 

ymi to deny yourself the gratification of treating to Lisbeth, of all people! Lisbeth, who is so good, 
WBia contemptuously in her presence. Say what and unselfish, and kind, and who is my dearest 
ye« please when we are alone, as we are some- friend." 
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Hector Ans truth era looked at her sweet face 
almost mournfully. 

“Is she good, and unselfish, and kind?” he 
said. But the question was not a satire. He 
only asked it, in a sort of tender wonder, at the 
girl's innocent faith. 

“ There is no one like her. No one so good, 
unless it is mamma herself,” exclaimed Miss 
Georgy, with warmth. 

“ But Lisbeth’s is not a common surface good¬ 
ness, and I suppose that is the reason that you 
cannot see it. You, too, who ore so far-sighted 
and clever. I, for one, am glad I am not a 
genius, if to be a genius one must be blind to 
everything but the failings of one’s friends. 
Ah, Hector I” a sudden pity kindling in her 
gentle breast, as she met his eyes. “Ah, Hec¬ 
tor, people often envy you, and call you fortu¬ 
nate, but there are times when I am sorry for 
you—sorry from my heart.” 

“Georgy,” answered the young man, not quite 
able to control a tremor in his voice, “ there are 
more times than you dream of, when I am sorry 
for myself.” 

“ Sorry for yourself?” said Georgy, softening 
at once. “Then you must be more unhappy 
than I thought. To be sorry for oneself, one 
must be unhappy indeed. But why is it? Why 
should you be unhappy, after all ? Why should 
you be cynical and unbelieving, Hector?” The 
world has been very good to you, or, as I think 
we ought to say, God has been very good to you. 
What have you not got, that you can want? 
What is there that you lack ? Not money, not 
health, not friends. Isn’t it a little ungrateful to 
insist on being vyretched, when you have so 
much?” 

“ Yes,” answered Anstruthers, gloomily. “It 
is very ungrateful, indeed.” 

“ Ungrateful ? I should think it was,” re¬ 
turned Georgy, with her favorite dubious shake 
of the head. “ Ah, poor fellow 1 I am afraid 
it is a little misfortune that you need, and I am 
very sorry to see it.” 

It was no marvel that Georgy Esmond was 
popular. She was one of those charming girls 
who invariably have a good effect upon people. 
She was so good herself, so innocent, so honest, 
so trustful, that she actually seemed to create a 
sweeter atmosphere wherever she went. The 
worst of men, while listening to her gentle, 
bright speeches, felt that the world was not so 
bad after all, and that there was still sweetness 
and purity left, to render sin the more shameful j 
by their white contrast. “ A fellow wants to 
forget his worst side, when he is with her,” said 
one. “ She makes a man feel that he would like j 


| to hide his shadinesses even from himself.” Her 
effect upon Hector Anstruthers was a curious, 

\ and rather a dangerous one. She made him 
! ashamed of himself, too, and she filled his heart 
I with a tender longing and regret. Had it not 
[ been for his experience with Lisbeth, he would 
| have loved the girl passionately. As it was, his 
| affection for her would never be more than a 
| brotherly, though intensely admiring one. He was 
| constantly wishing that Fate had given Georgy 
| to him; Georgy, who seemed to him the purest 
i and loveliest of young home goddesses; Georgy, 

\ who would have made his life happy, and pure, 
i and peaceful. If it had only been Georgy instead 
| of Lisbeth. But it had been Lisbeth, and his 
| altar-fires had burned out, and left to him noth- 
| ing but a waste of cold, gray ashes. And yet, 
j knowing this, he could not quite give Georgy up. 
; The mere sight of her fresh, bright-eyed free 
; was a help to him, and the sound of her voice a 
| balm. He grew fonder of her every day, in his 
! w^y. Her kindly, little, girlish homilies touohed 
and warmed him. As Lisbeth had made him 
worse, so Georgy Esmond made him better. Bui 
the danger 1 The danger was not for himself, it 
was for Georgy. 

The day was slowly dawning, when the girl’s in- 
nooent friendship and admiration for him would 
become something else. When she began to pity 
him, she began to tread upon unsafe ground. 
She had lived through no miserable experience; 
she had felt no desolating passion; her heart was 
all untried, and his evident affection stirred it 
softly, even before she understood her own feel¬ 
ings. She thought her budding love was pity, 
and her tenderness sympathy. He had gone 
wrong, poor fellow, somehow, and she was sorry 
for him. 

“Iam sure he does not mean the hard things 
he sometimes says,” she said to Lisbeth. “I 
think that satirical way of speaking is more a 
bad habit than anything else. Mamma thinks 
so, too, but,” with a little guileless blush, “ we 
are both so fond of him, that we cannot help 
being sorry that he has fallen into it.” 

“ It is a sort of fashion in these days,” re¬ 
turned Lisbeth, and she longed to add a scorch¬ 
ing little sneer to the brief comment, but she 
restrained it for Georgy's sake. 

Positively such a thing had become possible. 
She, who had never restrained her impulses be¬ 
fore, had gradually learned to control them for 
this simple girl’s sake. On the one or two occa¬ 
sions, early in Uieir acquaintance, when she had 
let her evil spirit get the better of her, the sod¬ 
den pain and wouder in Georgy’s face had stung 
her so quickly, that she had resolved to hide her 
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iniquities, at least in her presence. Sometimes 
she had even wished that she had been softer at 
heart, and less selfish. It was so unpleasant to 
see herself just as she was, when she breathed 
that sweet atmosphere Of which I have spoken. 
Georgy Esmond caused her to lose patience 
with Lisbeth Crespigny, upon more than one 
occasion. 

“I am a hypocrite,’* she said to herself. “ If 
she knew me as I am, what would she think 
of met What would Mrs. Esmond say if she 
knew how cavalierly her 4 dear Lisbeth’ had 
treated those three loving old souls at Pen’yllan ? 
I am gaining everything on false pretences.” 
And one night, as she sat combing her hair be¬ 
fore her mirror, she added, fiercely, “I am 
fake and selfish all through ; and I believe they 
are teaching me to be ashamed of myself.” 

The fact was, these two sweet women, this 
sweet mother and daughter, were teaching her 
to be ashamed of herself. She quite writhed 
under her conviction, for she felt herself con¬ 
victed. Her Belf-love was wounded, but the day 
came when that perfect, obstinate self-confidence, 
which was her chief characteristic, was not a 
little shaken. 

“I should like to be a better woman,” she 
would say, in a kind of stubborn anger. 44 It 
has actually come to this, that I would be a bet¬ 
ter woman, if I could, but I cannot. It is not 
in me. I was not born to be a good woman.” 

The more she saw of the Esmonds, the more 
she learned. The household was such a pleasant 
one, and was so fall of the grace of home and 
kindly affection. How proud the good old Colonel 
was of his pretty daughter. How he enjoyed 
her triumphs, and approved of the taste of her 
many admirers. How delighted he was to escort 
her to evening parties, or to the grandest of balls, 
end to spend the night in watching her dance, 
and smile, and hold her gay little court, entirely 
ignoring the fact that his gout was apt to be 
troublesome, when he wore tight boots instead 
of his huge slippers. It was quite enough for 
him that his girl was enjoying herself, and that 
people were admiring her grace, and freshness, 
and bloom. How fond the half-dozen small 
brothers and sisters were of Georgy; and what a 
comfort and pleasure the girl was to her mother! 
It was an education to Lisbeth Crespigny to see 
them all together. It even seemed that in time 
she fell somewhat into Georgy’s own way of 
earing for other people. How could she help 
caring for the kind hearts that beat so warmly 
toward her. Then, through acquiring, as it were, 
a habit of graciousness, she remembered things 
the had almost forgotten. If she was not born 


to be a good woman, why not try and smootho 
the fact over a little, was her cynical fancy. Why 
not give the three good spinsters at Pen’yllan 
the benefit of her new experience ? It would be 
so little trouble to gladden their hearts. So with 
a half-impatient pity for herself and them, she 
took upon herself the task of writing to them 
oftener, and at greater length, and frequently, 
before her letters were completed, she found 
herself touched somewhat, and even prompted 
to be a trifle more affectionate than had been her 
wont. A poor, little effort to have made, but 
dear, simple souls at Pen’yllan greeted 
tlio change with tenderest joy, and Aunt Milli- 
cent, and Aunt Clarissa, and Aunt Hetty, each 
shed tears of ecstasy in secret—in secret, be¬ 
cause, to have shed them openly, would have 
been to admit to one another that they had each 
fait their dear Lisbeth’s former letters to bo 
cold, or at least not absolutely all that could be 
desired. 

“So like dear, dear Phillip’s own child,” said 
Miss Clarissa, who was generally the family 
voice. 44 You know how often I have remarked, 
Sister Henrietta, that our dear Lisbeth was like 
Brother Phillip in every respect, even though at 
times she is, perhaps, a little more—a little more 
reserved, os it were. Her nature, I am sure, is 
most affectionate.” 

That fortunate and much-caressed young man, 
Mr. Hector Anstruthers, not only met Miss Cres¬ 
pigny frequently, but heard much of her. Im¬ 
perfect as she may appear to us, who sit in judg¬ 
ment upon her, the name of her admirers was 
Legion. Her intimacy with the Esmonds led 
her into very gay and distinguished society, far 
more illustrious society than Mrs. Despard’s 
patronage hod been able to afford her. And 
having this, her little peculiarities did the rest. 
Her immense, dusky eyes; her small, pale, 
piquant face ; her odd self-possession ; her wit, 
and her numerous capabilities, attracted people 
wondrously. Even battered old beaux, who had 
outlived two or three generations of beauties, 
and who were fastidious accordingly, found an 
indescribable charm in this caustic, clever young 
person who was really not a beauty at all, if 
measured according to the usual standard. She 
was too small, too pale, too odd; but then where 
could one find such great, changeable, dark eyes, 
such artistic taste, such masses of fine hair, such 
a voice ? 

“ And, apart from that,” it was said of her, 
“ there is something else. Hear her talk, by 
Jove t See how she can manage a man, when 
she chooses to take the trouble ; see how little 
•he cares for the fine speeches, that would influ- 
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enoe other women. See her dance, hear her 
sing, and you will begin to understand her. A 
fellow can never tire of her, for she is every¬ 
thing she has the whim to be, and she is every¬ 
thing equally well.” 

“ So she is. Heaven knows,” Hector Anstruth- 
ers muttered, bitterly, looking across the room 
at her, as she stood talking to Col. Esmond. Old 
Denbigh’8 laudatory speech fell upon his ears 
with a significance of its own. She could be 
anything she chose, so long as her whim lasted ; 
and there was the end of it. It all meant no¬ 
thing. She was as false when she played her 
pretty part for the benefit of the Esmonds, young 
and old, as when she encouraged these dandies, 
and ensnared them. 'With Georgy she took up 
the role of ingenuk, that was all. She was bad 
through and through. He felt all this sincerely, 
this night, when he heard the men praising her, 
and he was savage accor lingly; but how was it, 
the very next night, when he dropped in to see 
Mrs. Despard, and surprised the syren, reading 
a letter of Miss Clarissa’s, and reading it in the 
strangest of moods, reading it with a pale face, 
and heavy wet lashes. 

She did not pretend to hide the traces of her 
mental disturbance. She did not condescend to 
take the trouble. She evidently resented his ap¬ 
pearance os an untimely one, but she greeted him 
with indifferent composure. 

44 Mrs. Despard will come down, as soon as 
she hears you are here,” she said, and then pro- 
oeeded to fold the letter, and replace it in its 
envelope; and thus he saw that it bore the Pen- 
'yllan post-mark. 

What did such a whim as this mean ? he asked 
himself, impatiently, taking in at a glance the 
new expression in her face, and the heaviness of 
her gloomy eyes. This was not one of her tricks. 
There was no one here to see her, and even if 
jthere had been, what end could she serve by cry¬ 
ing over a letter from Pen’yllan? What, on 
earth, had she been crying for ? He had never 
seen her shed a tear before in his life. He had 
often thought that such a thing was impossible, 
she was so hard. Could it be that she was not 
really so hard, after all, and that those three in¬ 
nocent old women could reach her heart? But 
the next minute he laughed at the absurdity of 
the idea, and Lisbeth, chancing to raise her eyes, 
and coolly fix them on his face at that moment, 
saw his smile. 

What is the matter?” she asked. 

A certain demon took possession of him at 
once. What if he should tell her, and see how 
she would answer. They knew each other. Why 
should they keep up this pretence of being no¬ 


thing but ordinary acquaintances, with no un¬ 
pleasant little drama behind ? 

44 I was thinking what an amusing blunder I 
had been on the verge of making,” he said. 

She did not answer, but still kept her eyes 
fixed upon him. 

14 1 was trying to account for your sadness, on 
the same grounds that I would account for sad¬ 
ness in another woman. I was almost inclined 
to believe that something, in your letter, had 
touched your heart, as it might have touched 
Georgy Esmonds. But I oheoked myself in 
time.” 

44 You ohecked yourself in time,” she said, in 
a queer, slow way. 44 That was a good thing.” 

There was a brief silence, during which he 
felt that, as usual, he had gained nothing by 
his sarcasm; and then suddenly she held out 
her mite of a hand, with Miss Clarissa’s letter 
in it, rather taking him aback. 

44 Would you like to read it ?” she said. 44 Sup¬ 
pose you do. Aunt Clarissa is an old friend of 
yours. She speaks of you as affectionately as 
ever.” 

He could not comprehend the look she wore 
when she said this. It was a queer, calculating 
look, and had a meaning of its own ; but ft was 
a riddle he could not read. 

44 Take it,” she said, seeing that he hesitated. 
44 1 mean what I say. I want you to read it alL 
It may do you good.” 

So, feeling uncomfortable enough, he took. it. 
And before he had read two pages, it had affect¬ 
ed him just as Lisbeth had intended that it 
should. The worst of us must be touched by 
pure, unselfish goodness. Miss Clarissa’s simple, 
affectionate outpourings to her dear Lisbeth w ere 
somewhat pathetic in their way. She was bo 
gratefhl for the tenderness of their dear girl’a 
last letter, so sweet-tempered were her ready ex¬ 
cuses for its rather late arrival, her kind old 
heart was plainly so wholly dedicated to the per¬ 
fections of the dear girl in question, that by the 
time Anstruthers had reached the conclusion of 
the epistle, he found himself indescribably soft¬ 
ened in mind, though he really could not have 
told why. He did not think that he had softened 
toward Lisbeth herself, but it was true, neverthe¬ 
less, that he had softened toward her, in a se¬ 
cretly puzzled way. 

Lisbeth had risen from her seat, and was 
standing before him, when he handed back the 
letter, and she met his eyes just as she bad done 
before. 

44 They are very fond of me, you see,” she 
said. “They even believe that 1 have a real 
affection for them. They think I am oapable of 
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it, just as Georgy Esmond does. Poor Georgy ! 
Poor Aunt Clarissa 1 Poor Aunt Millicent! Poor 
everybody, indeed!” And she suddenly ended, 
and turned away from him, toward the fire. 

But in a minute more she spoke again. 

“I wonder if I am capable of it,” she said. 
14 1 wonder if I am.” j 

He could only see her side face, but some- j 
thing in her tone roused him to a vehement 
reply. 

44 God knows,” he said, 44 1 do not. 1 do not 
understand you, and never shall.” 

She turned to him abruptly then, and let him 
see her whole face, pale with a strange, excited 
pallor, her eyes wide, and sparkling, and wet. 

44 That is true,” she said. 44 You do not under¬ 
stand. I do not understand, myself, but- 

Well, I have told you lies enough before, when 
it has suited me. Now I will tell you the truth, 
for once. Your blunder was not such a blun¬ 
der, after all. My heart has been touched, 
just as a better woman's might have been, almost 
as Georgy’s might have been. And this letter 
touched it—this effusion of poor old Aunt Cla¬ 
rissa’s; and that was why I was crying when 
you come into the room. Why I am crying 
now.” And having ntade this unlooked-for 
confession, she walked ^out of the room, just 
as Mrs. Despard came in. 


CHAPTER VI. 

On his next yisit to his friends, the Esmonds, 
Mr. Anstruthors found the pretty head of the 
lovely Miss Georgy full of a new project. Had 
he not heard the news? She was going to 
Pen’yllan with Lisbeth, and they were to stay 
with the Misses Tregarthyn. Miss Clarissa had 
written the kindest letter, the dearest, affec¬ 
tionate letter, os affectionate as if she had known 
her all her life. Wasn't it delightful ? 

“So much nicer, you know, than going to some 
stnpid, fashionable place,” said Miss Georgy, 
with bright eyes, and the brightest of fresh roses 
on her cheeks. 44 Not that I am so ungrateful as 
to abuse poor old Brighton, and the rest; but 
this will be something new.” 

44 And new things are always better than old 
ones,” suggested Anstruthers. 

“Some new things always are,” answered 
Georgy, with spirit. 44 New virtues, for instance, 
are better than old follies. New resolutions to 
be charitable, instead of old tendencies to be 
harsh. New-” 

44 1 give it up I” interposed Hector. 44 And I 
will agree with you. I always agree with you, 
Georgy,” in a softer tone. 


The poor, pretty face bloomed into blush-rose 
color, aud the sweet eyes met his with innocent 
trouble. 

44 Not always,” said Georgy. “ You don’t agree 
with me when I tell you that you are not as good 
as you ought to be, as you might be, if you 
would try.” 

“Am I such a bad fellow, then?” drawing 

nearer to her. “Ah, Georgy! etc., etc.-’* 

until, in fact, he wandered off in spite of him¬ 
self, into that most dangerous ground, of which 
I have already spoken. 

Actually, within the last few days, the idea 
had oocurred to him, that, perhaps—possibly, 
just possibly—he would not be going so far 
wrong, if he let himself drift into a gentle pas¬ 
sion for Georgy. Perhaps, after all, he could 
give her a better love than he had ever given to 
Lisbeth Crespigny. It would be a quieter love. 
Was not a man’s second love always greater 
than the first, and at the same time was it not 
always more endurable and deep? But perhaps 
he could make it a love worthy of her. Mind 
you, he was not shallow, or coarse enough, to 
think that anything would do; any mock senti¬ 
ment, any semblance of affection. It was only 
that he longed to anchor himself somehow, and 
admired and trusted this warm-souled young 
creature so earnestly, that he instinctively turned 
toward her. She was far too good for him, he 
told himself, and it was only her goodness that 
could help her to overlook his many faults; but 
perhaps she would overlook them; and perhaps, 
in time, out of the ashes of that wretched pas¬ 
sion of his youth, might arise a phoenix fair 
enough to be worthy of her womanhood. 

So he was something more tender, and so‘his 
new tenderness showed itself in his handsome 
face, and in a certain regret that he was to lose 
what Pen’yllan and the Misses Tregarthyn were 
to gain. 

44 Will you let me come to see you ?” he asked, 
at last. 44 Will you-” 

But there he stopped, remembering Lisbeth. 
How would she like such a plan ? 

“Why should you not?” said Georgy, with a 
pleased blush. “I have heard you say that the 
Misses Tregarthyn have asked you again and 
again. And they seem so fond of you; and I 
am sure mamma and papa would be quite glad 
if you would run down and look at us, and then 
run back and tell them all the news. And as to 
Lisbeth, Lisbeth never objects to anything. I 
think she likes you well enough when you are 
good. Come, by all means.” And she seemed 
to regard his proposition as such a natural and 
pleasant one, that he had no alternative but to 
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profess to regard it as such himself, and so it j 
was agreed, upon that, in course of time, he | 
should follow them to Pen’yllan. | 

Indeed, he drifted so far this evening, that 
there is no knowing how sad a story this of 
mine might have been, if the fates had not been 
kinder to pretty Georgy Esmond than they are 
to the generality of people. Surely it must have 
been because she deserved something better than 
the fortune of a disappointed woman, that chance 
interposed in her behalf before she went to sleep 
that night. 

She had enjoyed herself very much during 
Hector's visit. She had Bung her sweetest songs, 
and had been in the brightest of good spirits. 
Indeed, she had been very happy, and perhaps 
had felt her innocent, warm heart stirred a 
little, once or twice, by the young man’s tender 
speeches, though she was very far from being in 
the frame of mind to analyze the reasons for her 
gentle pleasure. 

When her visitor had taken his departure, she 
came to the Colonel’s arm-chair, and possibly 
feeling somewhat conscience-stricken, because 
she had left 44 papa” to his own resources 
for so long a time, she applied herself to the 
task of petting him in her most seductive man¬ 
ner. 

11 Tou are very quiet, papa,” she said, settling 
herself upon a footstool, at his side. “I hope 
you are not going to have the gout again, dar¬ 
ling. Mamma, what shall we do with him, if he 
insists on having the gout, when I am going to 
Pen’yllan ? I shall have to Btay at home, and so 
will Lisbeth. He cannot possibly dispense with 
us, when he has the gout.” 

“ But I am not going to have the gout,” pro¬ 
tested the Colonel, stoutly. 44 1 am quite well, 
my dear; but the fact is—the fact is, I was 
thinking of a discovery I made thi« evening—a 
discovery about Anstruthers.” 

44 Hector?” exclaimed Georgy, half-uncon- 
sciously, and then turned her bright eyes upon 
the shining fender. 

44 Yes,” proceeded Col. Esmond. 44 Hector 
himself. I believe I have found out what has 
changed him so—so deucedly, not to put too fine a 
point upon it—during the last four or five years. 
You remember what a frank, warm-hearted lad 
he was, at three-and-twenty, Jennie?” to Mrs. 
Esmond. 

44 Papa, interposed Georgy, 44 do you really 
think he has changed for the worse? In his 
heart, I mean.” 

44 He has not changed for the better,” an¬ 
swered the Colonel; 44 but his heart is all right, 
■\y dear.” 


44 1 am sure,” said Georgy, a little piteously. 
44 1 am sure he is good at heart.” 

44 Of course he is,” said the Colonel. 44 But 
he has altered very much, in many respects. 
And Jennie, my dear, I have discovered that the 
trouble was the one you hinted at, in the begin¬ 
ning. There was a woman in the case. A wo¬ 
man who treated him shamefully.” 

44 She must have been very heartless,” said 
Georgy. 44 Poor Hector l” 

The colonel quite warmed up. 

44 She was shamefully heartless, she was dis¬ 
gracefully, unnaturally heartless 1 Such cold¬ 
blooded, selfish cruelty would have been unnatu¬ 
ral in a mature woman, and she was nothing 
more than a school-girl, a mere child. I con¬ 
gratulate myself that I did not learn her name. 
The man who told me the story had not heard it 
If I knew it, and should ever chance to meet 
her, by George 1” with virtuous indignation, 44 1 
don’t see how a man of honor could remain in 
the same room with such a woman.” 

And then he poured out what he had heard of 
the story, and an unpleasant enough sound it 
had, when related with all the additional color¬ 
ing confidential report had given it. It was bad 
enough to begin with, but it was worse for hav¬ 
ing passed through thd hands of the men who 
had gathered it together, by scraps, and odds, 
and ends, and joined it as they thought best. 

44 And the worst of it is,” ended Col. Esmond, 
44 that he has not lived it down, as he fancies he 
has done. At least there are those who think 
so. It is said the girl is here in town now, and 
though they are not friends, Anstruthers cannot 
keep away from her altogether, and is always 
most savage and reckless when he has seen 
her.” 

44 Poor fellow !” said Georgy, in a low, quiet 
voice. 44 Poor Hector I” 

But she did not look up at any one, as she 
spoke. Indeed she had not looked up, even 
once, during the time in which this unpleasant 
story had been told. 

Having heird it, she confronted it very sensi¬ 
bly. When, indeed, was she not sweet, and sen¬ 
sible ? While she listened, a hundred past inci¬ 
dents rushed back upon her. She remembered 
things she had heard Hector say, and things she 
had seen him do; she remembered certain rest¬ 
less moods of his, certain desperate whims and 
fancies, and she began to comprehend what their 
meaning was. Her vague fkneies of his unhap¬ 
piness found a firm foundation. He was wretched, 
and broken in faith, because this cruel girl had 
robbed him of his honest belief in love, and 
truth, and goodness. Ah, poor Hector! She 
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did not say veiy much, while the Colonel and 
Mrs. Esmond discussed the matter, but she was 
thinking very deeply, and when she bade them 
good-night, and went up to her room! there was 
a sad sort of thoughtfalness in her face. 

She did not begin to undress at once, but sat 
down by her toilet-table, and rested her fresh 
cheek on her hand. 

“ I wonder who it was ?” she said, softly. 
“ Who could it be ? Who did he know, when he 
was three-and-twenty ?” 

Surely some Fate guided her eyes, just at that 
moment, guided them to the small, half-opened 
note, lying at her elbow; a note so opened that 
the signature alone presented itself to her glanoe. 
“ Your affectionate Lisbeth.” 

She gave a little start, and then flushed up with 
a queer agitation. 

“ Lisbeth !” she said, 4 * Lisbeth !” And then, 
with quite a self-reproach in her tone. 44 Oh, no! 
Not lisbeth. How could I say it? Not Lis¬ 
beth !” She put out her hand, and took up the 
note, protestingly. 44 I could not bear to think 
it,” she said. 44 It might be any one else, but 
not Lisbeth.” And yet the next minute a new 
thought forced itself upon her, a memory of 
some words of Lisbeth’8 own. 

41 We were nothing bnt a couple of children 
when we met at Pen’yllau,” that young lady 
had said, a few days before, a trifle cavalierly. 
44 He was only three-and-twenty, and as for me, 
what was I but a child, a school-girl, not much 
more than sixteen.” 

44 But,” protested Georgy, her eyes shining 
piteously, and the moisture forcing itself into 
them, 44 but it might not have been her; and if 
it was Lisbeth he loved, the story may have been 
exaggerated. Such stories always are; and if 
any part of it is true, she was so young, and did 
not know what she was doing. Jt was not half 
so wrong in Lisbeth as it would have been in me, 
who have had mamma all my life to teach me the 
difference between right and wrong. She had 
nobody but the Misses Tregarthyn ; and people 
who are good are not always wise.” 

She was not very whe herself, poor, loving, 
little soul 1 At least she was not worldly wise. 


She could not bear the thought of connecting 
that cruel story with her most precious Lisbeth, 
in whom she had never yet found a fault. And 
if it lhust be connected with her, what excuses 
might there not be I Oh, she was so sure that it 
was an exaggerated story, and that, if the truth 
were known, Lisbeth’s fault had only risen out 
of Lisbeth’s youth and innocence. She was so 
disturbed about her friend, that it was quite a 
long time before she remembered that she had a 
quiet little pain of her own to contend with, only 
the ghost of a pain as yet, but a ghost which, 
but for thi9 timely check, might have been very 
much harder to deal with than it was. 

44 1 think,” she said, at last, blushing a little 
at the sound of her own words, 44 1 think that, 
perhaps, I was beginning to care for Hector 
more than for any one else; and I am glad that 
papa told me this, before—before it was too late. 
I think I should have been more sorry, after a 
little time, than I am now; and I ought to be 
thankful. If I did not mean to be sensible, in¬ 
stead of sentimental, perhaps I should try to 
believe that what is said is not true, and that he 
has really lived his trouble down; but I would 
rather bo sensible, and believe that he only means 
to think of me as his friend, as he has done all his 
life. I must think that,” she thought, eagerly. 
44 1 must remember it always, when he is with 
me. It would be best. And if it is Lisbeth he 
has loved, and he loves her yet, I—I must try to 
help them to forgive each other.” And here she 
bent her face, and as she touched the note lightly 
with her lips, a bright drop, like a jewel, fell 

upon the paper. 44 We must always be true to 
each other,” she whispered, tremulously. 44 This 
would be a sad world, if people were not true to 
each other, and ready to make little sacrifices for 
the sake of those they love.” 

And thus it was that the innocent, white rose 
of love, just turning to the sun, folded its fresh 
petals, and became a bud again. It was better 
as it was, much better that it should be a bud for 
a longer time, than that it should bloom too early, 
and lose its too lavish beauty before the perfect 
summer came. 

(to be continued.) 
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Cull sweet flowers, for the darling. 
Twine them round her youthful brow, 
flbe Is sleeping, sweetly sleeping, 

And no pain disturbs her now. 

Lay her gently on her pillow, 

Clasp her hands, so pare and fldr, 


Brash back tmm her marble forehead 
All the wandering wares of hair. 


Though we weep and mourn her sadly, 
She Is happy np above; 

There one day we*ll rarely meet her, 
In the realms of peace and love. 
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" Hateful man! I despise him 1 He is the 
bete-noir of my existence/’ I went on, vehe¬ 
mently. “ I wish he would take himself off to 
some distant clime, where I would never see or 
hear of him again.” 

“ Who, Madge?” lazily asked my sister, Violet. 

“Who? Why, Philip Rhyadale, of course.” 

“What can you mean?” replied Violet. “ I 
think his manners are perfect, and he is so 
talented.” 

44 Perfect manners ! Think of his telling me, 
last night, he did not like too much originality 
in a woman; it mode them disagreeable. Was 
that good breeding? 1 felt like choking him.” 

44 What a little spitfire you are, Madge 1” said j 
Violet, laughing. 44 1 dare say you were ad van- | 
cing some of your peculiar ideas. You know ; 
you do talk strangely at times,” Btretching her 
pretty mouth in a yawn as she spoke. 44 By- 
the-by, he is coming over this evening, to com¬ 
plete the arrangements about the picnic.” 

44 Ah !” I replied. 44 Then I shall have to don 
my lemon-colored organdie.” 

“Why will you wear that hideous thing?” 
said Violet. “You know how he despises the 
color.” 

44 My principal reason for making a primrose 
out of myself,” I said, ooolly, proceeding to 
array myself in the condemned garment. 

“ If you would only wear your pink crepe, 
with black lace trimmings,” groaned my sister. 
44 You have made a fright of yourself ever since 
we have been at Aunt Sophie’s, and all owing to 
what she said to mother about Philip Rhysdale’s 
being such an excellent match.” 

“Don’t you think primroses would look well 
in my hair, dear?” I answered, aggravatingly, 
holding my head to one side, and gazing at my 
reflection in the glass. 

“ Get a sun-flower at once,” said Violet, laugh¬ 
ing in spite of herself. 44 But I would not make 
an object of myself, for the sake of any man in 
the universe, no matter how much I detested 
him, or his tastes.” And she surveyed me with 
a very scornful expression. 

Usually L yielded to my sister in matters re¬ 
lating to my wardrobe. But as Philip Rhysdale 
had happened to express his detestation of yel¬ 
low, one night, I had declared myself in its favor 
ever since, contriving to introduce various bows 
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and ends of the despised color in my hair and 
dress, much te Violet’s indignation. 

My sister and myself were spending the sum¬ 
mer with an aunt, who lived near H-. It 

was our first visit. The people we met were 
pleasant and sociable, and the time would have 
passed delightfully, had it not been for one draw¬ 
back. Unfortunately, Aunt was gifted with a 
genius for match-making. She was anxious to 
have us well Settled in life, as she phrased it, 
and was constantly manoeuvring for that end. 
Money was no object; we hid 44 plenty of worldly 
dross, and to spare;” but 44 family,'' that was 
; her great point. The Vintons, that was our 
family name, unfortunately, could not go back 
to their great-gr&ndsires, and find them in the 
revolutionary war, with a pair of epaulettes on 
their shoulders; nor down in the Old Dominion, 
on wide plantations, with hundreds of servants 
at beck and call. 

It was therefore “our duty,” as Aunt Sophy 
told our mother, 44 to marry into a good family;” 
and our little, gentle mother agreed with her, as 
he always did in everything. 

Violet, who was a tall, queenly blonde, with 
hair like sunshine, and eyes as blue as the flower 
whose name she bore, was expected, by Aunt 
Sophy, to marry a lord, at least. She was not 
very well pleased, therefore, when, at the end of 
her first season, Violet became engaged to Arthur 
Cuyler, of New York, a fair match, but no more. 

Thus it came to pass, that I was the only one 
left, on whom to build her hopes, as she had no 
daughters of her own. But I was very different 
from Violet, being petite in figure, and as dark 
as a gipsy. 

Philip Rhysdale would be just the thing for 
me, she decided, at last. He had a pedigree of 
which any one might feel proud. However, 
I refused, moat flatly, at first, to go to the Ferns, 
which was Aunt Sophy’s residence. Bat Violet 
coaxed, and my mother pleaded. So, finally, I 
consented, llut it was with a solemn determi¬ 
nation that not anything Philip Rhysdale coulff 
say, or do, would be able to win my favor, 
in the slightest degree. 

As for the gentleman himself, the unconscious 
author of all my woes, I dare say I should have 
liked him well enough, had I not been worried so 
about him beforehand. He was handsome and 
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dignified, about thirty yean old, Tory courteous 
in his manners, and, as Violet said, “ exceedingly 
talented/’ lie had a way, too, of making people 
do as he pleased; a “way” against which I in¬ 
wardly rebelled, and never lost an opportunity of 
thwarting. Every one liked him, except myself, 
however; Aunt Sophy, Uncle Ned, my cousin 
Oscar, down, even, to old Caesar, the gardener, 
who seldom had a smile for any one. 

As Mr. Rhysdale’s place adjoined the Ferns, 
we saw a great deal of him. Aunt Sophy had 
asked him to make it “ pleasant” for her nieces, 
during their stay. “As if it would not have 
been twice over as pleasant without him,” I told 
Violet, angrily. 

He and I had clashed from the first. We 
could not agree upon a single point. Even the 
color of a dress was a source of contention be¬ 
tween us. I bad purchased the lemon-colored 
one, in which I was now arrayed for the first 
time, for the express purpose of annoying him; 
and a most flaring yellow it was, without any¬ 
thing to relieve its brightness. 

I went slowly down the broad stair-case, feel¬ 
ing ridiculously like a sunflower, yet inwardly 
cogitating how I would manage to provoke Mr* 
JUiysdale to open comment on my dress. 

The first person I met was Uncle Nod. 

“ Halloo, Firefly I” he cried. “ Where did you 
get that yellow gown ? Have you been using up 
all my primroses for dye?” 

44 The fairies mode it, Uncle Ned,” I replied. 
44 Does it please your worship ?” 

My cousin Oscar, a bright, handsome boy of 
seventeen, now came up. 

44 Tell me, oh, maiden, didst thou fashion that 
gorgeous attire out of yon golden oloud?” he 
cried, dramatically, striking an attitude as he 
spoke, and gazing at me through his fingers. 

44 Talking of golden clouds,” said a clear voice 
at that instant, and Mr. Bhysdole come up, nei¬ 
ther of us having seen his approach before, “ the 
sunset, to-night, reminded me of one I saw in 
Borne, last year.” 

** Borne, the City of Sunsets 1” I cried, enthu- 
siasticaUy. “ It is the desire of my life to visit 
xt~ Oh, how often I dream of its rained palaces 
and dim old picture-galleries!” 

4 ‘Yet it is a poor, decayed sort of place, which 
you would get tired of in a year,” observed Mr. 
X?»hjr*dale, coolly, in that practical manner of his, 
which always exasperated tye intensely. 

•* Never!” I cried. “ It would never lose its 
fiakscination for. me.„ The ruined arches, the 
v>*mtains f the broken columns 1 And then the 
Coliseum! Did you make the usual visit by 
cx«K>nlight, Mr. Rhysdale ?” 


“ I was invited to make one of a party; but 
moonlight at thirty-three, and moonlight at seven¬ 
teen, are two different things; so, 1 declined.” 

“ I dare say, too, at thirty-three, rheumatism 
may be added to the delights of a moonlight ram¬ 
ble,” I said, tartly. 

Mr. Rhysdale laughed. “ Rheumatism 6 a 
disease not to be trifled with, although I cannot 
speak from experience, never having had it.” 

Fortunately, other visitors came in, at this 
moment; but I was already ashamed of my Con¬ 
duct. If there was anything I detested, it was 
personality. 

During >the evening I saw Mr. Rhysdale sur¬ 
vey me, curiously, several times; and I felt 
fully repaid for the sacrifice of wearing a yellow 
dress, by overhearing him remark to Aunt Sophy, 
“ Miss Madge has a very brilliant taste in dress, 
hasn’t she?” 


Meantime, another guest, Dr. Palmer, had en¬ 
gaged me for the picnic, on the morrow. 

Directly, we had some singing by Violet, 
whose voice was so sweet, Mr. Rhysdale said, 
it reminded him of “ silver bells.” She sang 
44 Robin Adair” to-night 

Finally, the party broke up, with the promise 
to meet at ten the next morning. Our destina¬ 
tion was the Qlen, and I was Wild to go, for I 
had heard much of the beauties of the place. 
We were all going on honebaok, except Uncle, 
and Aunt, and the minister and his wife. These 
four declared themselves too old for the saddle, 
and chose the photon; Violet and myself, the 
two Miss Greysons, Dr. Palmer, Mr. Rhysdale, 
Oscar, and several others, composed the rest of 
the party. 

The morning rose clear and bright Promptly, 
at ten, we began to assemble. Mr. Rhysdale’s 
glossy black bad just drawn up by the side of 
Violet’s white pony, as I stepped out on to the 
portico, and Dr. Palmer, at the same moment 
lifted his hat to me, in a gay good-morning, 
as he cantered up the drive on his beautiftil 
chestnut 


Oscar, whom I had not seen before this morn¬ 
ing, now made his appearance. 

44 What will you do, Madge?” he said, coming 
toward me with a vexed look. 44 The black pony 
is dead lame, and there is not another ladies’ 
hone in the stables.” 

44 How provoking 1” I exclaimed, feeling won¬ 
derfully low all at once; for now I would have 
to go in the phaeton with Aunt Sophy, and a 
dull time I-would hate of it; for aunt never 
allowed the hones to go faster than a walk, being 
a great coward. 

“Permit me,” said Dr. Palmer, eagerly, “to 
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offer my horse. He is on admirable riding horse; j 
a little fiery, but easily controlled.” j 

I accepted the offer with delight. I had great j 
confidence in my horsemanship, and felt no fear. 

“But what will you do yourself?” 1 said, re¬ 
membering, suddenly, that he could hot walk. 

“ He can hare Hunter, father’s horse,” said 
Oscar. “ I will go and bring hhn around.” 

Oscar soon came back with the two horses, and 
all being now assembled, we concluded to start, 
and leave the phmton to follow at its leisure. 

The word was given, and away we galloped, 
the chestnut behaving beautifully. 

“ He has been grossly maligned,” I said to Dr. 
Palmer, as we drew rein, at last, to rest. “ I 
am his champion from henceforth,” patting his 
glossy neck as I spoke. 

“ I am glad you like him,” replied the Doctor. 
41 He is perfectly Bafe now, only he will not bear 
the whip. Two years ago, a lady could not have 
ridden him. He is the fastest horse I know of, 
There is no one to equal him.” 

44 Unless it is Mr. Rhysdale’s black,” observed 
Oscar. 44 1 should like to see the two in a fair 
race.” 

44 Oh^ how I should glory in beating him!” 
I cried. 

44 So should I,” replied Dr. Palmer, smiling; 
44 but not with you on the chestnut.” 

44 Why not?” said I, pouting, and putting my 
horse to a canter as 1 spoke, which ended the 
conversation for the time. 

We reached the Glen in due time. It was a 
lovely spot, between two hills. A mountain tor¬ 
rent, splashing down over huge gray rocks, gave 
life to its solitude. The green trees, growing on 
the side of the hills, arched their branches, until 
they almost met, seeming like so many sentinels 
guarding the silence of the spot. 

Dismounting, we sat down to rest, and enjoy 
the oool shade, which was inexpressibly grate¬ 
ful, after our long ride. Our horses were placed 
in a shed, dose by, arranged for the convenience 
of visitors, for, as might have been expected, the 
place waa a great resort. 

44 Look at Violet,” whispered Oscar, as he sat 
down by my side, at the foot of a tree. 44 Isn’t 
she lovely? No wonder Ehyedale seems en¬ 
chanted.” 

The phaeton was now seen approaching; and 
then the light wagon that carried onr provision ; 
and we were soon busily engaged in preparing 
lunch. 

I installed myself as head-waiter, and chose 
tiMf and Dr. Palmer for my assistants. Pin- 
r my habit, I tied a huge white apron 

Tiy waist, Oscar and Dr. Palmer adorned 


themselves with long, white towels, and, thus 
equipped, we proceeded to arrange our repast. 

A large, flat rock served for our table. We 
placed the cold chicken, sandwiches, tarts, etc., 
picturesquely, Oscar decorating the dishes with 
pine and scarlet eolumbine. A huge bouquet of 
ferns was placed in the centre, and an immense 
bough of evergreen fixed over the table, 44 to 
serve the double purpose,” Oscar said, 44 of keep- 
: ing off the insects and being ornamental.” 

How we all enjoyed it! Even Mr. Ehysdale 
; forgot his stateliness, and did not frown once, 

; even though I salted his coffee, instead of sweet¬ 
ening it, a misadventure, I must confess, pre¬ 
meditated. 

After lunch we all walked to the head of the 
Glen. We went over slippery rocks and mimic 
precipices; sometimes in the water, with here 
and there a jump, which every lady said she 
could not make, but always did. 

I drew a long breath, as I looked down. It 
seemed as if some mighty convulsion in nature 
had rent the two hills asunder. Massive rocks 
were piled high, one above the other. Great 
clefts*were in the earth. Here and there a pine, 
with its roots washed bare, stood np. The black 
water rushed, and boiled, and whitened, in its 
impetuous haste. All formed a scene whose 
grandeur was indescribable. 

Delicate ferns waved their fteathery heads in 
moist recesses; and scarlet and columbine grew 
in profusion in and around the rocks. I plucked 
a great bunch of the latter, and the ladies twined 
it in their hats, and the gentlemen placed it in 
their button-holes. 

44 It was my flower,” Dr. Palmer said, and he 
insisted on my giving him some of mine to 
wear. 

After we had looked our fill, we prepared to 
make the descent, which was accomplished with 
many a little shriek by the timid. Here Oscar 
came up to me, and whispered. We left the rest. 
I followed him in, among the trees, to a large 
rock, where a tambourine and violin were lying. 
I was quite a skillftil performer on the tam¬ 
bourine, frequently accompanying Oscar, who 
played the violin remarkably well. 

“Now for some ftin !” said he. 44 Won’t we 
make stiff old Bhysdale stare.” 

I put oh a wide flat and scarlet cloak; while a 
brigand hat, with long feather, and jaunty cloak, 
turned Oscar into a very handsome gipsy. 

Onr appearance was greeted with loud ap¬ 
plause. Shaking the bells of my tambourine, 
we sang the Troubadour song, from Trov&tore, 
Oscar taking the tenor, to my soprano. Two or 
three ether songs followed, and then I went 
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around for money, as if we bad been real gip¬ 
sies. Dropping a deep courtesy, as 1 approached 
Mr. Rhysdaie, 1, in my choicest Italian, re¬ 
quested a dono. After a moment’s hesitation, he 
drew off a heavy seal-ring, which he always wore 
on the little finger of his left hand, and dropped 
it into my hat. With a murmured “gr&xia,” I 
passed on to the next. AU gave me something. 
Rejoining my companion, we sang “The Last 
Rose of Summer’ for Uncle Ned, who, being 
strictly English in his tastes, enjoyed it far more 
than what he called “ Italian gibberish.” Then 
we wound up with a comic recitation by Oscar, 
which occasioned great laughter. 

Uncle said it was now time to go home, espe¬ 
cially as there seemed to be a storm brewing. 
And, sure enough, the clear blue of the sky had 
been overcast by numerous flying clouds, of an 
ominous black. In the hurry and confiision of 
starting, I did not get an opportunity of return¬ 
ing Mr. Rhysdaie’s ring. Slipping it on my 
finger, I thought I would give it to him after we 
reached home. 

After leaving the Glen, the road was level for 
-more than a mile, and as smooth as a board. 
Here I determined to have my race. I had 
managed, in starting, to be directly in front of 
Mr. Rhysdaie; and when we reached the level 
I turned suddenly in my saddle, and called out, 
laughingly, 

“ A race I My heart and hand to the one who 
reaches the cross-roads betore me!” 

The gentlemen gallantly accepted my chal¬ 
lenge, and away we all went, in wild concision. 
For the first quarter of a mile I kept ahead; 
then Mr. Rhysdaie’s black gained on me. - We 
rode steadily, side by side, for the next three 
minutes, leaving the rest far in the rear. At last 
I saw I would be beaten, unless I made use of 
the forbidden whip. 

One glance at Mr. Rhysdaie’s face, and I 
struck a sharp blow across the horse. The 
chestnut reared madly, as if stung by the insult, 
and then shot forward at lightning speed. On, 
on she went, like the wind. Would we never 
stop in our mad career ? I had lost all control 
of her before this, and could only cling to the 
mane. Far ahead I saw the gleaming of Silver 
Creek in the distance, which ran deep and wide 
along the road for more than a mile. 

I still heard the clatter of horses’ hooft behind 
me, and knew that Mr. Rhysdaie was straining 
every nerve to reach me. I had beaten in the 
race ; but at what a cost I Ah, how bitterly I 
regretted my rashness ! And all for the sake of 
humbling a man I professed to despise ! 

We were nearing the creek. A moment more, 
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and I would be plunged in it. Already I felt 
the waters gurgling around me, when suddenly 
the horse shied, and I was flung off. 

I lost all consciousness for a time. When I 
recovered, 1 found myself lying on the road-side, 
supported by Mr. Rhysdaie, who was gazing into 
my face with a look so solicitous and tender, 
that I could not help thinking, incongruous as it 
may seem, like the little old woman in the fhiry 
tale, “ Can this be I ?” 

“Are you hurt?” asked he, as I made an 
pffort to raise my head from his arm. “Lie 
still,” he continued, authoritatively, seeing how 
faint I grew. 

I glanced down at my arm, whieh hung limp 
at my side, and in which a dull, burning pain 
was making itself felt. 

“The arm, is it?” following the direction of 
my eyes, and touching it, as he spoke. 

I groaned with pain. He was a surgeon by 
profession, having studied for amusement, but 
not practicing. After making an examination, 
as well as he could, he said he thought it was 
dislocated. 

“ Oh, if I had not been so foolish!” I groaned. 

“There is no help for it, now,” he replied, 
gravely. “ What we have to consider is, getting 
home. You cannot ride by yourself, owing to 
your arm; and your horse has taken French 
leave, You cannot walk, for we have more than 
seven miles to go. I cannot leave you to go fur 
a carriage, even.” 

“ No, no I do not leave me !” I broke out, half¬ 
sobbing. 

“ The only way,” continued he, “ will be for 
you to ride in front of me.” 

“ In front of you ?” I repeated, mechauically, 
looking at him doubtfully, as he tore his hand- 
kerohief into strips to form a support for my arm. 

“ Certainly,” he replied, in tho most uncon¬ 
cerned manner possible. “ I can support you 
very readily, and guide my horse, too. You are 
no such great weight,” said he, with a smile, 
placing my arm in the sling. 

There was nothing for me to do, but submit. 

We w$re forced to ride very slowly, owing to 
the jolting which hurt my arm, and which made 
me feel sp sick and faint. 

The storm, which had been gathering ever 
since we left the Glen, now marie itself heard in. 
the sullen muttering of its thunder, and an oc¬ 
casional flash of lightning. At last, a big drop 
of rain, which, fell on my face, showed it was 
very near. 

“If we can only escape the drenching,” said 
Mr. Rhysdaie, who could scarcely see his way, 
it had grown so dark. 
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Just then a light flashed in the darkness 
ahead, and a well-known voice called, “ halloo I” 

To our great joy it was Oscar, in the carriage, 
who looked in amazement at our singular mode 
of traveling. 

Mr. Rhysdale cut all his questions short, and, 
lifting me into the carriage, arranged mo as com¬ 
fortably as he could; and bidding Oscar drive 
as gently as possible, he shut the door, and 
mounting his horse, he galloped off, to prepare 
the family to receive us. 

“ They are all immensely alarmed about you 
at home, Madge,** said Oscar. 44 At first, we 
thought you had prolonged your ride for fun ; 
but Violet said you would not do that, in the face : 
of the storm. So I came in search of you.” 

We reached the Ferns at last. Uncle Ned met 
us at the carriage-door, with lantern and um¬ 
brellas, for the rain was descending in torrents. 

Mr. Rhysdale opened the door, and, taking me ; 
in his arms os easily as if I had been a feather, 
carried me into the hall, up the stair-case, and 
into my own room. Here I found Violet and 
Aunt Sophy awaiting me. Violet almost went 
into hysterics when she saw me carried in, and 
laid upon the bed. I immediately felt it my duty 
to faint, and she, of course, concluded I was 
dead. 

After being deluged with cologne and camphor, 
and half-strangled with brandy, I revived, and 
was able to be undressed, and put to bed. Then 
Mr. Rhysdale was called in to attend to my arm, 
in which the pain had become intense. It was 
dislocated, as he had supposed. He set it as 
gently as he could, but he hurt me terribly. After 
it was all over, he prepared a soothing draught, 
"and with a few more instructions for the night, 
withdrew. 

Withdrew, without my even thanking him, I 
thought to myself, as I turned restlessly on my 
pillow. All that night, in my feverish dreams, 

I could feel the steady beat of the heart on which 
my head had rested. It hurt, I thought; and ] 
once or twice I called to Violet, deliriously, to ] 
44 take the heart away, it hurts.** ] 

She soothed me to sleep again, but I was fever¬ 
ish and wandering all night long, and the next 
morning quite sick, It was a good many days 
before I recovered my strength. The shock to 
my nervous system was so great it brought on a 
nervous fever, and it was six weeks before I was 
about again. 

Every one was most kind. Dr. Palmer kept 
me supplied with the finest fruits and flowers, 
although Oscar said he might decorate his chest¬ 
nut with them, who was found standing in front 
of his stable the next morning, as quietly as if 
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nothing had happened. But what I valued most, 
was the exquisite bunch of tea-roses which came, 
with Philip Rhysdale’s card, every morning. 

I was petted to my heart’s content; and when 
I came down stairs for the first time, it was quite 
a gala-night. 

Violet dressed me in her favorite pink crepe , 
with black lace-trimmings; but I insisted on 
wearing my tea-roses in my curls, and in the 
lace ruffle I wore about my throat. 

There was quite a number there, that night. 
The parlors were filled. Oscar took up his sta¬ 
tion by my chair, to relieve me from talking, 
when I got too tired, he said. 

I felt the blood surge to my cheeks, when 
Philip Rhysdale came up, and took my hand in 
his, to express his pleasure at seeing me down 
again. To my surprise, he remained by my side 
the entire evening, chatting pleasantly, without 
making a single caustic remark ; and I told Vio¬ 
let, after he retired, that I had no idea he could 
be so entertaining. 

We were going home the next week. Already 
our visit had been lengthened far beyoud what 
we had first intended, and although Aunt Sophy 
tried to persuade us, we decided we must go. 

Before I left, I must return Mr. Rhysdale’s 
ring. I wanted Violet to do it, but she refused, 
and I was forced to give it to him myself. 

I only waited for an opportunity. Strange to 
say, I felt awkward about it. This man, with 
his keen, gray eyes, had a strange hold on me. 

I was not myself when with him. My eyes fell 
before his in the most unaccountable manner, 
and I had acquired the most uncomfortable habit 
of blushing when he spoke to me. 

I would feel glad when we were home, I said 
to myself. Then I wondered at the dull pain at 
my heart, when I thought of leaving. I was 
sure I must be getting heart disease, for I had 
| heard it commenced in that way; and I resolved 
to consult our old family physician as soon as I 
reached home. 

I sat thinking it all over, one afternoon. Os¬ 
car had driven Violet and Aunt Sophy over to 
see a friend. I did not care to go, and would 
not allow them to stay with me. 

After they had left, I took up a book, and 
went out on to the porch to read. But the book 
fell from my hand, and I gazed idly out into 
the golden sunshine, watching the humming¬ 
birds flitting to and fro among the flowers, and 
wondered where I would be another September. 

Then I wondered what made me feel so sad. 
I thought it must be the nervous fever I had been 
suffering from; and then 1 saw Philip Rhysdale’a 
tall form coming up the broad, graveled walk. 
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My first Impulse was to run away. But I re¬ 
membered the ring, which was in my pocket, 
and I took it out, and put it on my finger. Then 
I was furious with myself, for letting him see me 
wear his ring. It was too late to remove it, how- ! 
ever; he was already making his bow. 

44 Alone, Miss Madge?” said he, seating him¬ 
self on one of the rustic chairs. 

“Yes. The rest have gone driving,’* I re¬ 
plied determined to make the interview short. 

It was the first time l had seen him alone 
since my escapade on horseback, and I felt I was 
getting terribly nervous. Mentally apostrophiz¬ 
ing myself, I summoned up all my courage, and 
handed him his ring. 

But all trace of the speech I had prepared left 
me, and I could only bungle out some inarticu¬ 
late remark about having kept his ring louger 
than’I intended. 

He changed color, when he saw the ring, but 
did not offer to take it. I raised my eyes to his, 
wonderingly. 

41 Why not keep it, Madge ?” he said, suddenly. 

41 Keep it!” I replied, overwhelmed with as¬ 
tonishment. 

44 Yes 1 Or one in place of it,” bending over 
me, and taking my hand in his. 44 Won’t you ? 
Can’t you see that I love you, Madge—better 
than life itself?” speaking very rapidly. “Tell 
me—darling—cannot you love me a little?” 

My blushes spoke for me, for my tongue re¬ 
fused its office. I did not resist when ho took 
me in his arms, and, pressing his lips to mine, 
said I was the dearest girl in the world. 


“ But I never dreamed you cared for me, Mr. 
Rhysdnle,” I said, after awhile, when 1 had become 
a little used to having the gray eyes so near mine. 

“Say that over again, Miss Vinton,” said 
Philip, with an amused look, meaningly empha¬ 
sizing my name. 

I said my lesson over, putting in the Philip 
in a very faint tone. Alas, for my pride, I was 
obedient enough, even to a hint. 

“ I loved you from the moment you offered 
me your heart and hand,” said Philip, looking 
down smilingly at me. 

“ But you did not win then.” replied I, mis¬ 
chievously. 

44 I think I did. I carried you, trill he or nil he, 
over hill aud dale, that night, precious little 
thing,” said he; and the blonde mustache brushed 
my lips again. 

I confessed everything to him. How Aunt 
Sophy wanted me to marry him, and I had said 
I would not have him if he were related to the 
Queen of England ; how I had worn yellow 
dresses, aud done everything I could think of to 
annoy him. 

I leave the reader to imagine the different 
emotions with which the family received the 
news of my engagement. Aunt Sophy, of course, 
was delighted. She said “ she always knew we 
were suited to each other.” Violet said “I 
was always the most incomprehensible girl liv¬ 
ing.” 

The wedding came off at Christmas. I have 
never had occasion, though years have passed, to 
regret marrying my Bete-Noib. 


A WISH. 

BY OLARA B. BRATS. 


Now which will you have? a story 
That has many times been told? 

Or a little 14 pet of a sonnet,” 

That is neither new nor old ? 

Or a friendly wUh, half hidden 
In a mist of tendor words, 

As warm os the breath of Summer, 
And sweet as the song of the birds? 

I tell my stories so idly, 

Ton would never care to hear; 

My sonnets are full of fancies, 

That are neither bright nor clear. 

Bat a wish for you will broaden, 

Till under its shining wings 

I gather the wealth of the Indies, 
And a score of better things. 


There's a peace that gives new beauty 
To all who may have or hold, 

And a consciousness of merit, 

That is better than rank or gold. 

There's a way that always brightens, 
And broadens with every year; 

There's a famo that is worth the having, 
That comes of a record clear. 

There's a fair good name, unspotted, 

The hardest of all to win, 

That even the angels might covet, 

If gained in this world of sin. 

All this, and much that is nameless, 

I fold in this wish of mine; 

Gould I but give as it pleased me, 

My frioud, they should all be thine. 
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They had left their carriage, and were stroll¬ 
ing along the Corso, in Rome. It was the softest, 
fairest day of the brief Southern winter, and 
Rensselaer Van Rensselaer was heartily enjoying 
the sensation made by the beauty of his little 
American cousin. 

“There, Rennie,” she said, at last, “I had 
almost forgotten what we came after. If I should 
go home without a fan again to-day, mamma 
would never cease teasing me.” 

“ Well, Nellie,” said he quickly, “ let us turn 
in here and get one.” 

They entered the shop, and for the next quar¬ 
ter of an hour, were absorbed in examining fans 
of every description : rose-colored; down-trim¬ 
med ; quaint Egyptian things, with silver chains 
bound about them, and the sacred Ibis and sca- 
rabams conspicuously engraved upon them; and 
the great coquettish ones with which the Spanish 
beauties flutter their love language. 

But the spoiled beauty was hard to please, and 
her dainty, white-ringed fingers, laid them each 
in turn away condemned. 

“ I have nothing more,” said the shop-keeper 
at last, “ excepting an old fan that was sold me 
by one of our court ladies, because of the ill-luck 
it had brought her. Perhaps the Signorina 
would be pleased with that. Will you see it?” j 

“Just the thing!” laughed Nellie. “Please j 
show it.” 

From a corner on the topmost shelf, the dealer ) 
brought forth a quaint silver casket, completely 
covered with a net-work of dragons and demons, 
and queer-looking scroll-work. Opening it, he 
laid it, without a word, before them. 

Nellie Sylvester uttered an exclamation of de¬ 
light, as she saw an exquisite mother-of-pearl 
fan, carved all over with wreaths of flowers, each 
tinted in its natural colors. At the top of each 
slat, an elfin face of weird, unearthly beauty 
peered out, set in a circle of diamonds, that 
flashed and sparkled as if glad to see the light 
once more. 

The centre slat was entirely devoid of chasing, 
but inclosed in its diamond circle was a qneer, 
brown stone, something like a blood-stone, or a 
common agate. 

“How very odd,” said Nellie, with a little 
superstitious shiver. “ It looks so eerie. What 
can it be?” 
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“That is a brown opal, Signorina,” answered 
the man, with an uneasy glance at it, “ and they 
tell us it brings ill-luck with it. If it be so I 
know not, but the lady that owned it, suddenly 
died when returning from a ball, to which she 
had carried it. When the carriage-door was 
opened, she was lying dead upon the cushions, 
and the fan was open on the seat beforb her. 
They told me that when they took it up, that 
brown stone there sent out angry flashes of sullen, 
red light, that made it look as if alive. So her 
mother brought it to me, and I sold it next to a 
great actress. One night, she tapped her lover 
lightly on the cheek with it, and before morning 
he was dead ; then she killed herself, and it came 
back to me again. It has caused me misfor¬ 
tune, too.” 

He dropped his sad Italian eyes, then slowly 
closed the case again. “ The Signorina will not 
want it.” 

Nellie glanced into her cousin's face irreso¬ 
lutely ; but meeting his brown eyes full of mis¬ 
chief, said quickly, “ Of course I do ! Put it up, 
please,” and she laid the price, a large one, on 
the counter; and then the cousins strolled out 
again, and went home. 

Judge Sylvester’s party, consisting of his wife 
and daughter, and Van Rensselaer, lingered a 
long time in the old walled city; and not until 
the spring flowers began to bloom in the crevises 
of the stately Coliseum, and the buds were burst¬ 
ing upon the figs and almonds, that grow luxu¬ 
riantly among the ruins of the palace of the 
Ctesars, did they turn homeward, and after 
resting a little in the gay, French capital, set 
sail for America. 

Day after day, the cousins had been drifting 
more and more into that dreamland, where we 
all find ourselves one time or another. And one 
evening, in Switzerland, he had told his story, 
and she had listened, and believed, because she 
found it sweet and pleasant so to do. Thus they 
returned to New York engaged. 

In the early winter the Sylvesters gave a ball, 
and Miss Nellie, for the first time since her be¬ 
trothal, bethought herself of her Roman fan. 

“ Ren will be sure to like it. I* 11 carry it to¬ 
night, and surprise him,” said she. 

When Mr. Van Rensselaer came into the par¬ 
lors that night, the first thing he saw was a pair 
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of merry blue eyes peeping at him, over the top 
of a very beautiful fan. With a loving thought 
of the dreamy days they had spent in the an¬ 
cient capital, Nellie had dressed herself, Roman 
fiuhion, in a regal velvet robe, white diamonds 
flashed in her hair, and gleamed through the 
| priceless lace upon her arms. 

He had oome early, and, after a glance around, 
to be sure they were alone, he took the dainty 
fan, and its winsome mistress to his heart. 

She lay there, without moving, more heavily 
each moment. 

“Why, Rennie!” she faltered, raising her 
head at last, “I feel like fainting. I, a strong 
girl I How ridiculous 1” 

He looked, in growing [wonder, at the pale¬ 
ness of the pretty face; then said, with a little 
laugh, to hide his nervousness, 

“This is the first time you have used your 
fan, isn't it? Bo you remember the old man’s 
story ? You must give me that fan to carry for 
you this evening; I don’t want to have my lady¬ 
love dying, with the fan beside her, and the opal 
flashing, blood-red, in its cruel joy thereat.” 

Shutting it as he spoke, he put it in his pocket, 
and offered her his arm. 

He forgot it wholly, for the rest of the evening, 
until he reached home. 

“ I forget everything when with Nellie,” he 
said, with a smile. “ I must be sure and take it 
home to-morrow.” 

As he spoke, he laid it carelessly on his dress¬ 
ing-table. 

But he did not return it the next day. He 
forgot it again, and when Nellie asked for it, he 
answered, banteringly, 

“I shan’t bring it back at all. I dont want 
you to have ill-luck, you know.” 

The days went drifting on, and the happiness 
of the cousins, for awhile, was perfect. At last, 
a cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, arose, and 
grew greater day by day. And the cloud was 
Lord Cairnsforth. 

The Sylvesters had been aU summer in Quebec, 
that quaint Canadian city, that, with its old 
walls, foreign ways, ( and numerous churches, 
seems as if it had been carried across the water, 
and set down in our new America, so that we 
might have a bit of the old world to look at, if, 
)erchance, we should grow home-sick. 

Lord C&irasford had seen the beautiful face 
here, and becoming acquainted with the Judge, ; 
ad followed Nellie to her city home. The girls 
r her set all looked on with envy, while “ my 
rd” lounged back among the cushions of her 
yliah phaeton, and Nellie, good as she was, 
ks not insensible to her triumph. She was 


therefore, a little thoughtless, and did not know 
how jealous she made her cousin. So she rode, 
and danced, aqd walked, and flirted—yes, flirted, 
we are sorry to say, with his lordship. 

At last, one night, sue remembered that she 
had not seen her lover for some time. “ He 
hasn’t been near me for two weeks,” she thought. 
She was dressing for a ball. “1 hope he will 
come to-night, for I want to ask him to return 
that fan of mine, that he has had so long. I 
would like Lord C&irnforth to see it. I begin to 
think my poor Van Rensselaer is angry, and that 
is why he stays away. I suppose I do act dread¬ 
fully. But then he has never remonstrated. 
No one imagines we are engaged, and Maud 
Stuyvesant is so jealous. We*ll have a grand 
4 making up’ some day, and then I’ll be good 
forever.” 

Thus, when there swept into the parlors, that 
night, a dainty vision, robed in black velvet and 
point lace, with sapphire flashing in the golden 
hair, Rensselaer Van Rensselaer received but a 
very haughty greeting. 

For some time he did not approach her, but 
at last he asked for a waltz, and Nellie, half- 
ashamed of her conduct, threw over one of her 
admirers, and accepted his offer.' 

44 What makes you look so savage, Rennie?” 
she said, after a few turns. 

44 Because I have borne your conduct as long 
as I can, or will. You oro betrothed. You have 
no right to act as you do. You must dismiss 
that fellow.” 

He glanced at Lord Cairnsforth. 

“How dare you insult me so?” she cried, 
her blue eyes flashing angrily. She stopped 
waltzing. 44 1 will return your ring. We will 
have nothing, then, to remind us of our folly,” 
and drawing it from the pretty hand, that was 
trembling sadly, she laid it in bis palm. 

“This fa the end, then,” said he, bitterly. 
44 You have killed all that fa noble in me. God 
forgive you! I never can.” 

44 Rennie I* ’ she began, penitently. But just then 
Lord Cairnsforth came forward. She changed 
her mood and tone together, and said, lightly, 
“ I believe you have never returned my fan. 
Send it home to-morrow, please. I want it.” 

44 With pleasure,” he retorted, and left her. 

He was far too proud, however, to go home 
just then. He looked on, in pretended indif¬ 
ference, while Miss Sylvester waltzed and prome¬ 
naded, and went down to supper, always with 
Lord Cairnsforth. 

“What a nice couple they make, Rennio!" 
said the Judge, laying his hand on the other’s 
arm. “ You’d better look out, my friend, or 
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hie lordship will run away with your lady¬ 
love.” 

He stood looking for a long, long whilo at the 
two. Lord C&irnsforth, tall, elegant, with sad, 
dark eyes, and grave, quiet face, lighted up by 
something his companion was saying; Nellie, 
with her beautiful smile, her piquant face, her 
graceful figure. 

“ Your dauglitor dissolved her engagement 
with me this evening,” said Rennie, sternly, and 
then turned and abruptly left the house. 

No one, who saw Miss Sylvester next morn¬ 
ing, as Bhe sang song after song, for the gentle¬ 
men who always gathered about her when she 
was at home, would have imagined that she had j 
spent the previous night in her dressing-room, 
with a deathly whiteness over her beautiful face, 
sobbing out her agony to the pitiless darkness, 
that brought to her no sign of rest. But so she 
lmd. And now, with all her affected gayety, 
her heart was breaking. Her admirers left her 
ot last, all but Lord Caimsforth. He seemed 
about to speak, when, with a low knock, a ser¬ 
vant entered. 

“ Mr. Van Rcnsselair’s man would like to see 
you, if you please,” said the footman. “ He is 
in the dining-room.” 

“Very well, John, I will come. Will you ex¬ 
cuse me, a moment, my lord? Probably its the 
fun I sent for last night.” 

“ Oh, Miss,” said the old gray servitor, as 
soon as she entered the dining-room, while the 
tears streamed down his withered face, “to 
think that I should have such news to bring 
you.” 

He did not notice how white, how rigid grew 
her face. He went on. 

“ You see, Miss, when my master came home 
from the ball, last night, ho took this dainty fan 
of yours, and kissed it, and kissed it, like a mad 
thing; and then, while I was looking at him, 
(he didn’t seem to remember that I was in the 
room,) all of a sudden he leaned forward on the 
tablo; and his face grew white, and when I 
spoke to him, he didn’t answer. I was dread¬ 
fully frightened, but everybody was fast asleep, 
and by-ond-by he came to himself again. Then, 
for it was the early morning, Miss, he took up 
his hat again to go out. I made bold to tell him 
ho was not fit, for his eyes had a wild, dazed 
look, and his cheeks were red, as if with a fever 
r»!:c. lie muttered something about ‘ Rome,’ and 
• Miss Nellie,’ and went right on, and, oh, Miss, 
I’m fearful something has happened to him 1” 

Here he paused, for Nellie had fallen, a life- 
le:heap, upon the carpet. 

When she came to herself again, she was lying 


among the cushions, in her dressing-room, and 
Lord Caimsforth was saying, with grave con¬ 
cern to her mother, who was bending over her, 

“I am afraid I have the secret, madam. This 
fan, that Miss Nellie had with her, is the coun¬ 
terpart of one in my museum, that I thought 
was the only one in existence. The opal here is 
a spring, that uncovers a tiny vial of poisons, 
hidden beneath, the simple scent of which-” 

“ I have killed him,” moaned Nellie. “ He 
said I had, but I did not believe it.” 

She fainted again, and when the fainting-spell 
was over, fever and delirium set in. For days 
and weeks she thought she was wandering in 
Rome with Rennie by her side, only she could 
never reach him, never speak to him, never tell 
him how sorry she was for what she had done. 

Lord Caimsforth came daily to ask after her. 
“ I love her,” he said, “and I think Bhe loves 
me. I should have told her so that morning, if 
she had not been taken sick.” He pleaded to 
be allowed to see her, till his request was grant¬ 
ed. But, alas! when he heard her ravings, and 
learned, from her own ilps, her sad, sad story, 
he knew that he had hoped in vain, and that she 
loved another. 

At last, one afternoon, when the sunlight came 
in through the open window, the white face 
stirred feebly upon the pillows, and the heavy 
lids were withdrawn from the meek, blue eyes. 

Iler mother was sitting by her. 

“ What is it, my dear?” she said. 

“ I have been sick, I think?” 

“Yes,” said she, taking the little, wasted hand 
in hers. “Lie still, my child. Thank God, the 
worst is over.” 

The blue eyes were raised to hers, with weary 
mournfulncss. 

“ But I don’t want to get well. Rennie is 
dead.” Then, with sudden horror, she whis¬ 
pered, “ didn’t you know I killed him ?” 

Fate is not always kindly; will not always let 
us die, when we most wish it; preserves our 
poor life, when we have nothing left to live for. 
So it happened that Nellie Sylvester took up the 
burden of existence again. 

Months passed, and still Lord Cairnsforth lin¬ 
gered, in spite of what he had heard, in Nellie’s 
sick chamber, during her delirium. He would 
not abandon hope. “ Better her second love,” 
he said to himself, “ than the first love of any 
other. In time she will forget. She will love 
me yet.” 

But when, after months of anxiety, he ven¬ 
tured to speak to Nellie, she shook her head. 
“ NovciVmy lord, never,” she said. “I am the 
•i brido ot grave.” 
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After awhile, however, a strange idea took 
possession of Nellie. She refused even to be¬ 
lieve that Van Rensselaer was dead. She had an 
insane idea that he lived, that he had go*e;to 
Borne, and that she should find him there. 

“Take me to Rome,” she said to her father. 

“ It was there I first learned to love him. Some¬ 
thing tells me that he is there. Oh I take me to 
Rome!” 

Judge Sylvester and his wife knew no wish 
but Nellie’s; and so the very next steamer found 
them on their way to the Imperial City. Lord 
Cairnforth accompanied them. 41 1 have nothing 
to live for, but your daughter,” he said to the 
Judge. 44 If her lover still survives, I shall be 
too happy to bring them together. If he is 
dead, she may yet, in time, learn to look on me 
favorably.” 

44 He does live,” said Nellie, when she heard 
this. 44 1 know it. I feel it. And it is in Rome 
I shall find him.” 

But months passed, and still nothing was 
heard of Van Rensselaer. In vain , the Judge, 
accompanied by Lord Cairnsforth, haunted the 
galleries ; visited the churches; penetrated into 
the obscurest parts of the great city. They 
would have given up the search, long before, if 
Nellie had not urged them on. At last, one 
evening, in the Corso, they came, face to fhce, 
with a tall, gaunt figure, so thin and worn, so 
pale and haggard, that, at first, the Judge could 
not recognize his own Bister’s Bon. But Lord 
Cairnsforth was more quick. He had studied 
those great brown eyes, so often ablaze with 
jealousy, in the old, old time, not to know them at 
once . He stopped the Judge, and convinced him. 

“Come,” said the latter, laying his hand on 
his arm. “ Nellie is waiting for you. Cornel” 

44 And this gentleman,” replied Van Rensse¬ 


laer. 44 Am I to congratulate him ? Is my sweet 
cousin,” with a sneer, 44 the Countess of Cairns¬ 
forth ?” 

41 She will neve* be the Countess of Cairns¬ 
forth,” answered Lord Cairnsforth, with noble 
self-abnegation. 44 She never would have been, 
even if you had not been found. Come. She has 
loved you all the time.” 

44 1 was mad,” said the lover, that night, as he 
hung over Nellie. 44 1 thought you false, and I 
vowed to abjure the world. I fled here, because 
it was so far away, and because—because it was 
full of thoughts of you.” 

44 And I come here,” replied Nellie, nestling 
her head on his shoulder, 4 4 for the B&me reason. 
It was here we first learned to love.” 

Some weeks after, in a private parlor, at one 
of the hotels, Van Rensselaer was leaning over 
his wife’s chair, when Lord Cairnsforth, now 
the friend of both, lounged in. 

44 Nellie,” he said, 44 1 have had the poison 
taken from your fan. You can use it now, with 
perfect safety.” 

She looked at it ruefully. 

44 But it has led to so much misfortune.” 

44 Yes. It has taken from us a year of happi¬ 
ness,” said her husband; 44 and life is too short 
for such sacrifices. No; let us never see the 
fan again.” 

Lord Cairnsforth is still unmarried. But so 
| noble, so self-sacrificing a character deserves to 
; be happy. Let us hope he will yet find £bme 
one to love him as he deserves to be toyed. 

He has, in his museum, two fans, exactly alike. 
But one is locked up in a glass case by itself. 

; And when anybody asks why, his answer is 
enigmatical. 

44 Yes! I keep it by itself,” he says, with a 
sigh, 44 for that was Miss Sylvester’ s Fan.” 


THE WATCHERS’ REPORT. 

It HARRIETTS WOOD. 


lie the hush of the house last night, 
With never a stir so light, 

Came wo, where your loved one lay, 
l£l0«u}ing her life away. 

Into the sorrowful room, 

Heavj and dim witb gloom, 
Came a sense of ineffable cheer, 

As Heaven were almost here. 

Come Mrs as of odorous climes, 
And ssilver and golden chimes; 
And down from the infinite height. 
More than 1 an argent light. 


Our every look and tonoh 
Seemed to strengthen the sufferer much. 
And her sen sea to quicken and please, 
And many an agony ease. 

Broken at midnight hoar. 

Seemed the malady’s torturing power; 
There was never a poignant pain, 

Nor a shriek, nor a start again. 

Calm was the fluttering breast, 

And she smiled In her blessed rest, 

As we sat in our vestments of light, 
And watched with yonr love last night. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Down the broad stair-case, and into the grand 
saloon of Mr. Kingsford’s dwelling, Rhoda Clyde 
went, her gorgeous costume flowing, harmoniously 
as music, down her person, jewels gleaming in 
masses on her bosom, and her hair; rubies, dia¬ 
monds, with rainbow-tinted spots, all clustering 
richly together, and scattering their fires from 
one common centre. 

Some guests were coming in, who passed to the 
dressing-room, giving her only a curious glance ; 
for she was so changed and radiant, that her 
costume possessed more than the disguise of a 
mask. So she glided downward, unrecognized, 
and took her place in the grand drawing-room, 
feeling that she was, for th« moment, at least, 
queen of that realm. 

There was no one there to dispute her empire. 
Mrs. Kingsford still claimed the indulgences of 
an invalid, and thus Bavcd herself from a posi¬ 
tion she had no heart to fill, and Grace was only 
too well satisfied when Rhoda expressed herself 
willing to, load her and every one else in the role 
of hostess. 

And a radiant creature she stood, for that one 
hour, with the family jewels flashing on the white 
swell of her bosom, her eyes bright as stare, and 
her proud Ups curving with smiles as red rose¬ 
buds, that have bathed in dew over night, unfold 
themselves to the sun. 

Gorgeous and unique was the crowd that moved 
along the crimson carpet of the walk, and poured 
into the mansion that night. To one and all 
Rhoda had a graceful welcome, a smile, or a lov¬ 
ing pressure of the hand. There was, indeed, a 
slight change in her gracious overflow of hospi¬ 
tality, when the heiress of all that splendor 
came in, arrayed, like a snow-storm, in shining 
white silk, with soft waves of Brussels point 
shimmering over it, and feathery tufts of down 
trexnbUng in the frosting of the lace, like newly- 
fallen snow-flakes. Pearls lay thickly in her 
beautiful hair, os if a storm of hail had swept it, 
and were scattered profusely on the snow of her 
dress, while a cluster of diamonds shone Uke ice 
spray on her bosom. White, pure, beautiful, the 
fair girl might have dropped from a cloud which 
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no gleam of the earth had ever reached. There 
never was a contrast more striking than these 
girls presented. The one all glow and color; 
dark-eyed, with hair like the wing of a raven, 
gorgeous in her vestments, voluptuous, yet impe¬ 
rial in every movement; a creature deeply im¬ 
bued with earth, as the jewels she wore had evef 
been before the sunlight flashed over them. 

Rhoda felt the contrast, and, in her insolent 
vanity, gloried in it, when that pure embodiment 
of whiteness glided in and took her place as a 
lady of the mansion; gloried in her gorgeous- 
ness, while she hated the fair creature who could 
be so beautiful without more color than was 
found in the blue of her .great childlike eyes, the 
scarlet of her mouth, and the soft flush of rosea 
that came and went on her cheek. 

Bitter feelings always gave point to Rhoda 
Clyde’s wit. As a rattle-snake glares most vividly 
when he coils himself to strike, she was supremely 
brilliant when envy or hate became venomous in 
her bosom. 

| Never had she so keenly felt the grandeur of a 
position that might have been hers, as she did 
f that evening when receiving the throng of noble 
gnests, alone, with only the stately master of the 
house standing by to support her. When Grace 
came, half her glory was swept away. She be¬ 
gan to feel keenly that she was only acting a 
part; that the real sovereign was standing by 
her side, recognized as the person she could only 
represent by assumption. 

Oh, how she hated that lovely yonng creature, 
who stood there with a quiet sadness in her eyes, 
and in her voice, too, caring so little for the 
pomp and power that other ones craved and 
, thirsted for with such baffled longing. 

| Rhoda was quick to discover her friends under 
their various disguises. The tone of a voice, the 
I touch of a hand, the bend of a neck, was enough 
i for her. Jealousy and baffled passion bad quick¬ 
ened all her senses, and out of that gay crowd of 
cavaliers and ladles she was on the alert to dis¬ 
cover one man who, as yet, had only half bowed 
his neck to the lures she had cast out for him. 

To Rhoda Clyde the whole earth Was as noth¬ 
ing if she had not a passionate adorer at her feet. 
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It was not enough that women envied, and men j 
admired her. She wanted the devotion of some 
being, ambitious, worshiped, and sought after 
by the whole world, as she wished to he. Luci¬ 
fer or angel, she hod no choice, so long as the 
world recognized his power, and he submitted 
to hers. 

That man had escaped her in Benedict Arnold, 
the bravest officer under Washington. The man 
whose strong will, handsome person, and bound¬ 
less ambition, she had gloried in, now she was 
seeking to cast him from her heart, where she 
honestly thought that love had turned into hate, 
and to supply his place with the gentler, more 
elegant and chivalrous young officer, whose ac¬ 
complishments had charmed her, and whose 
resistance to her fascinations had given doubt 
and zest to her pursuit. 

Andre had not told her what character he in¬ 
tended to assume, but she recognized him once 
under that most graceful of all costumes, the 
modern Greek dress. The leggins of crimson 
silk, knotted with a fringe of silken balls; the 
voluminous and snow-white shirt foiling to the 
knees; the crimson jacket, rich with embroidery, 
and the scarlet cap, with its tassel of deep-blue 
silk falling almost to the left shoulder; the scarf 
of knitted silk, with fringed ends flowing to the 
knees, knotted at the left side, and fastened there 
with a jeweled poniard, ready for the hand ; the 
rosary of amber, half concealed up the jacket- 
Bleeve, but coiled loosely around the wrist—for 
the Greek drops his beads cheerfully in conver¬ 
sation, seldom in prayer. All these things Rhodn 
saw, and under them the courtly grace of the 
man whom she just now honored with a prefer¬ 
ence the more intense because all evidence of its 
return had been withheld so long. 

Andre saw her standing there, radiant and 
wonderfully beautiful, and came forward eagerly. 

•* I will not seem to know him/* she said to 
herself. “ Safe under his disguise, he may speak 
more plainly now. It shall be to-night, or 
never l” 

Andre came forward, as I have said, eagerly, 
but it was not the beauty of Rhoda Clyde that 
had quickened his step. He saw Grace, and 
bent low before her, as men offer gracious hom¬ 
age to women whom they hold in supreme re¬ 
spect. Then he took Rhode's hand, bent over 
it, and almost touched the jeweled fingers with 
his lips. Nay, he pressed it slightly, and looked 
into her eyes, through his mask, with such bold 
admiration, that the contrast was forced upon 
her, and, frowning haughtily, she withdrew 
her hand, which had grown scarlet under his 
touch. 


Why was it that he should dare to hold her 
hand thus, when he had bent with such homage 
over that of the heiress ? 

Many a woman has asked such questions of 
herself without daring to answer them. Those 
of the sex who thirst continually for admiration 
and new conquests, who glory in holding men as 
slaves by meretricious fascinations, can almost 
always succeed, because there is a class of men, 
not always unworthy in themselves, who stand 
ready to pay such homage where they find it 
acceptable. It is the tinsel exchange in our 
social vanity feir. But respect, devotion, the 
homage which great and good men give women, 
because they cannot help it, is only to be secured 
by womanly deserving, and kept by something 
grander than beauty, and less perishable than 
youth. 

Rhoda was a woman who wanted everything— 
respect, and the poisons that destroy respect. 
She was not certain that either of these feelings 
were inspired in Major Andre, and was angry 
when he dropped her hand with a smile upon 
his lips, which the mask failed to conceal, and 
disappear in the crowd. 

Rhoda had but little time to give even to these 
burning thoughts. The crowd grew more dense 
and brilliant. Some few of the most honored 
guests, holding themselves too far removed, by 
age or position, for assumed characters, came in 
their rich military dresses, with gossamer lace at 
their wrists and bosoms, powdered hair, swept 
back from the forehead, and carrying hats glit¬ 
tering with gold lace under their arms. 

Instead of diminishing the splendor of the 
scene, the warm scarlet of these dresses made it 
still more gorgeous; for they flung back the 
light that fell from sconce and chandelier, as 
flamingos scatter the tropical sunshine from their 
plumage, kindling up everything around them. 

Among the last who came in was Lord Howe, 
and his brother, Gen. Howe, whom the king had 
just ennobled; the elder with several jeweled 
orders blazing on his bosom; the latter radiant 
under a consciousness of his new rank. 

Kingsford saw these two brothers advancing, 
and met them half-way, as if royalty itself had 
honored his house, as in some sort it had. After 
this most gracious reception had been repeated 
by the ladies, he took position before an oval 
mirror encircled with gold flowers, clustering 
: into brackets on each side, from which the wax 
! lights sent out a soft radiance, as sunshine is 
! flung back from the multitudinous leaves of 
marigolds in foil blossom. 

Thus, for a time, the two Howes stood receiv- 
i ing the homage of the crowd right royally. 
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Then the elder gave Grace Kingsford his arm, 
took a circuit of the saloon, and disappeared in 
one of the small card-rooms with a few choice 
friends, to whom the clink of gold, constantly 
changing hands, was far more pleasant than the 
smiles and sweet laughter, the music, and the 
tread of merry dancers from below. 

Lord Howe's disappearance had given the sig¬ 
nal for increased merriment. The two young 
ladies were at liberty to mingle with tho crowd, 
and open the minuet, without much regard to 
rank or precedence; for masked gentlemen hod 
a right to claim the hands of disguised ladies, 
for promenade or dance, even lead them into 
recessed windows or pretty side-rooms, and claim 
the privileges of a tete-a-tete, without calling 
forth rebuke or displeasure. 

This was the brilliant feature of the ball. 
Every person invited there was supposed to be 
of a rank and character which entitled him to 
the companionship of the guests he might meet. 

Thus it chanced that Rhoda Clyde retreated 
into the recess of a window with young Andre, 
after they had gone through the stately mazes of 
the first minuet, he knowing her well, of course, 
but thinking himself unknown, under his mask ; 
she pretending to regard him as a stranger, to 
whom the liberties of a masquerade was admis¬ 
sible. 

Curtains of heavy silk fell over tho window 
recess, through which faint gleams of light cast 
the tone of a warm sunset. Rhoda, who studied 
effects like an artist, placed herself where this 
light fell upon her face and neck, while the 
young man stood in deeper shadow, regarding 
her with admiring eyes. 

Some feeling, nearly akin to love, must have 
been in the girl’s bosom then; for, spite of her¬ 
self, the lids drooped over her eyes, and Andre 
could see her bosom rise and fall, under the lace 
and jewels that half-revealed, half-covered it. 

How the man had attained possession of her 
hand Rhoda hardly knew; but he was holding 
it closely, and she feared that it trembled a little, 
spite of herself. 

“You do not know me You do not love me.” 

His voice was low and sweet; his eyes were 
looking down into hers. She felt this without 
seeing it. 

“ I did not, a moment ago/’ she said, almost 
in a whisper. 

“But now?” 

Rhoda pressed one hand to her bosom, and 
drew a long, deep breath, which was not one of 
pain. He knew that, and smiled under his 
mask. He had meant to mystify her, but now, 
with her hand in his, and those lashes sweeping 


the scarlet of her cheeks, the man forgot him¬ 
self. Some rare old wines had been served in 
the card-room, to which he had gone with Lord 
Howe, and that may have rendered him reck¬ 
less. 

“But now? You have only answered half 
my question,” he said, lifting her hand to his 
lips. “ If you know me, that is cruel.” 

Rhoda struggled a little, as if to free her hand 
from his hot lips, where the old wine certainly 
burned. She knew, in her heart, that there was 
no real depth of feeling in this sudden ardor, but 
it was very sweet to her, nevertheless. He held 
her hand close. She lifted her eyes with a cer¬ 
tain look of entreaty, which still had the mischief 
of a challenge in it; at least he thought so, and 
warm, imprudent words were on his lips, when 
the curtains were shaken and drawn back by 
some unseen hand, which flooded the recess with 
light; better still, it brought the young man to 
bis senses. Before Rhoda could arrest it from 
him, he dropped her hand with a start, but re¬ 
covered himself as he glided out from the recess, 
and in another moment hod joined a group of 
dancers that were just forming upon the floor. 

Grace Kingsford was seated near by, resting 
from a dance that had fatigued her more than 
usual. There was an expression of gentle sad¬ 
ness on her face as she surveyed this strangely 
gorgoous scene, that might, well have surprised 
those who looked upon her as tho queen of the 
festival, the fair dispenser of all this hospitality. 
She had refused to dance, and her thoughts, poor 
girl, were far away iu the rebel camp, whero 
one man was fighting face to face with death, in 
the cause these revelers hated even in the midst 
of their mirth—the man she had been forbidden 
to speak of, think of, or even Bee again. In 
the soft glow of her shining silk, her lace, and 
her pearls, the girl grew wan and sad as her 
thoughts wandered off to the oamp, and the 
lover who had fled from her side like a hunted 
convict. 


“ Lady!” 

Grace started and turned her head. Behind the 
Both on which she sot, stood a slender figure 
robed in black, like a priest. The cowl of his 
gown was drawn over his face, and she could 
only judge, from his statue, that he was young, 
and it seemed to her frail of health. 

“ Lady, it is I, Raymond. I have dropped 
the key of my room behind you. Take it, when 
I am gone. On the bed you will find a robe such 
as I wear. It will cover your dress entirely. 
Put it on. Go by the servant’s stair-ease into 
the grounds, and there-” 

Here the seeming priest bent, as if searching 
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for something, and whispered, scarcely above j 
his breath, 

44 There you will find the person you saw last 
at the Bowling Green.” 

A faint cry broke from the girl on the sofa, 
so faint that Raymond alone appeared to notice it. 

44 Hush I” he said, quickly. 44 Another cry 
like that would set your arch enemy on the alert. 
She is looking this way now.” 

Sure enough, Grace saw, with affright, that 
Rhoda Clyde was looking keenly at her. Di¬ 
rectly that young lady came gliding up to the sofa. 

44 Are you ill, Grace?” she questioned. 44 Does 
one minuet tire you out so completely?” 

Rhoda was looking keenly around as she spoke, 
as if to discover the cause of the frightened look, 
and the pallor on that fair face. 

4> It is a long time since I have danced at all,” 
said Grace. 44 It does tire me a little.” 

*• I thought it was you crying out only a min¬ 
ute ago,” answered Rhoda. 44 What was it that 
disturbed you ?” 

•* Indeed, there was nothing,” faltered Grace, ; 
trembling, till the tremor shook her voice. 

That moment the young Greek ‘ passed that 
way, and still, under the spell of her influence 
in some degree, asked her to dance. She hesi¬ 
tated, cast a glance at Grace, and went away, 
evidently disturbed. For a moment she even 
thought of excusing herself, but a word from 
Andre, a soft touch of the hand on his arm pre¬ 
vailed, and she walked on. 

It was a contra dance that she was to lead, and 
Andre led her to the top of the room, the pair form¬ 
ing a picture of Oriental grace that drew all eyctf 
upon them. The dance was one of those intri¬ 
cate wiles of motion that brought the lady in 
constant contact with her partner. In its move¬ 
ments the slow and almost tiresome grace of the 
minuet was lost altogether. In some parts it 
took the swift whirl of a waltz, in others the ] 
step was spirited and hilarious. 

The line of dancers was swiftly formed. Rhoda 
led off triumphantly. This might be a pleasant 
renewal of the scene in the recess of the window, 
for at the end of the line each couple stood and 
conversed, while the next danced downward. 

While her feet fell lightly, as a feather floats, 
on the floor, and the breath came panting up 
from her bosom like the perfume of flowers, she 
saw Grace Kingsford stoop, pick up something 
that she had been searching for, with a fright¬ 
ened look around, and stehl from the room. 
What could this mean ? What had happened to 
distress or terrify the girl ? Something serious; 
for she was still pale, and there certainly was 
wild anxiety in her eyes. 


Rhoda would have followed the girl, and, in 
seme way, discovered the mystery of this strange 
movement; but she was in the midst of the 
dance, Andre’s arm half-circled her waist, and 
the charm of swift motion possessed her. A few 
moments more, and her conquest would be com¬ 
plete. She could read that in her partner’s 
eyes, in the pressure of his arm, when, for a 
single turn, it clasped her waist. No matter 
what might happen, that crowning wish of her 
vanity must not be sacrificed by any curiosity 
she had regarding Grace Kingsford*s movements. 

44 Ah,” said Andre, as he paused at the foot 
of the dance, and, with a sigh of reluctance, 
resigned the hand so warmly clasped in his, 44 if 
moments like these could last forever, life would 
be worth having.’* 

Rhoda gave him one swift glance, and the lids 
drooped over her eyes as white clouds sweep 
over the stars. She did not speak, but the 
plumage of Borne tropical bird that fringed her 
great half-spread face, shook and quivered on 
the bosom to which she pressed it. 

Scarcely thinking of the movement, Andre 
drew her away from the line of dancers, and 
once more they stood in the red shadow of those 
silken curtains. 

44 Tell me,” he whispered, 44 are my eyes 
dazzled, or are yours false as they are beauti¬ 
ful ? A moment since I could have sworn that 
you loved me.” 

44 A moment since? Oh, how little you know!” 

44 But how much I wish to know, the one dear 
secret, which till now I have guessed at. Tell 
me that!” 

44 A secret which no woman permits her lips 

to express until—until- Oh, mercy, what is 

that?” 

Once more the curtains were swept rudely 
aside, and an unwelcome light from the ball¬ 
room fell upon them. Some person, in the most 
singular disguise ever selected for an occasion 
like that, had, as it seemed, accidentally caught 
the scabbard of his sword in the draperies, and 
was passing on, without seeming to heed the ac¬ 
cident, sweeping them with him. 

It was a masquerader of great courage and 
some eccentricity, no doubt, or he would never 
have dared to appear in that assembly in the 
disguise of a Continental officer, wearing the 
Rebel buff and blue with the ease of one accus¬ 
tomed to it, and drawing general attention by 
the bold, almost princely air with which he 
strode through the ball-room. Lord Howe, with 
all the kingly blood that disgraced his veins, had 
not appeared half so regal as this stranger, who 
\ assumed a costume which every man in the as- 
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sembls hated, but admired for the originality it 
bespoke in the wearer. 

“ Some officer of rank, who will not altogether 
throw off his military character, no doubt,” was 
whispered through the room. “ A grand figure 
and a handsome face, I will answer for it, if one 
could only see through the mask,” whispered one 
fair girl to another, as the man strode by them, 
moving in a circle till he halted near the window 
again. 

“I like his audacity,” said another. “No¬ 
thing but a man of rank would have dared so 
much. But we shall see his face at supper, when 
all masks must be removed. How well he wears 
the Rebel dress. No American could ever give 
it that lordly grace.” 

Rhoda and young Andre stood mute and con¬ 
fused behind the silken curtains. A strange 
thrill, that was not all terror or happiness, but a 
rush of both, took away the girl’s breath. She 
looked at the young man by her side. In some 
unaccountable way his presence troubled her. 
She no longer desired to hear the words of love 
that had been checked on his lips. Her eyes ; 
followed the Continental disguise with strange; 
interest. Who was the man daring enough to 
bring that character into a party assembled in 
response to the honors so lately bestowed on 
Gen. Howe; kingly honors, won by his victorious 
entry into New York ? Was the wearer of that 
dress crazed, or only bolder and more original 
than his fellow-revelers ? 

“ A strange freak,” said Andre, at length, 
half-angry, half-thoughtful, for the interruption. 
“I wonder how Lord Howe will receive it. Upon 
my word, I should not like to try the experi¬ 
ment.” 

“ One thing is certain, the man has no fear,” 
answered Rhoda, with a thrill of pride in her 
voice, for the sight of that dress had aroused 
old associations of patriotism in her bosom that 
she had believed to be dead and buried. “I 
can imagine one absolute Rebel that I have seen, 
wearing those hateful colors in the face of his 
enemies as this man carries them.” 

“I can hardly imagine any man so rash,” 
said Andre. “No doubt our invader is some 
friend of the commander-in-chief, and feels him¬ 
self secure. I only wish he had not so rudely 
exposed our retreat.” 

Andre would not have regretted the accident 
if he had known how beautiful was the picture 
framed in by the window recess—those two 
graceful persons in Oriental dresses, the rich 
drapery, as no artist could have arranged it. 
The startled beauty of the girl would have arous¬ 
ed all his artistic taste, for he was fond of pic¬ 


turesque effects, but he did not think of this ; 
only that a slight figure in the black dress of a 
priest was near, and gazing on him fixedly. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Grace Kinosfobd left the ball-room, and stole 
up the servants’ stair-case. She reached Ray¬ 
mond’s room, and, in a panic of haste, put on 
the robe of black serge that lay across the bed. 
There was no need of a mask; the hood came so 
far over the face that, if she chose, nothing but 
the eyes could be seen. 

The servants’ stair-case was dimly lighted, and 
she passed down them with shadow-like stillness, 
opened- a back-door, and let herself into the 
grounds. But where was she to go? Not in 
front, where all the vines and shrubs were afire 
with lamps; the other way, certainly, where but 
few lights twinkled, star-like, in the boughs, and 
shadowy places lay dark underneath. There a 
fugitive, or a heroic man, ready to brave death 
for the sake of his love, might find shelter, and 
possibly escape a second time. 

Down through the old-fashioned flower-beds, 
across a lawn, broken up with rose-thickets and 
syringa-bushes, the girl made her way, swift as 
thought, and blacker than a shadow. She dared 
not call out; had scarcely the power to draw a 
deep breath, such a conflict of hope and terror 
had seized upon her. No scared bird ever flitted 
through a wood more wildly than she threaded 
that labyrinth of dead flowers, and over-ripe 
leaves, in search of one she dreaded and longed 
U> find. 

At last she paused, out of breath, beneath the 
branches of a great maple, that had already car* 
peted the turf with its golden leaves. A few 
lights twinkled among the billows of yellow foliage, 
but the trunk was all in darkness, and she leaned 
against it with a hand to her heart, afraid to 
move, for it seemed to her that, through the rustle 
of falling leaves, she had heard footsteps, that 
might be those of a spy, or, almost as terrible, 
the cautious approach of her lover. 

“ Grace! Grace ! If you are here, speak to 
me!” 

The girl sprang forward, no longer afraid, no 
longer in doubt. 

“ Oh, Barringford, I am here, waiting for you, 
trembling for you I But so glad, so glad!” 

She was in his arms. He, too, had on a 
priest’s gown, but the hood was thrown back. 
She could see his dear face dearly. It was 
very pale, but the eyes were bright as stars, the 
lips curved with smiles that seemed to mock at 
danger. 
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“Again you have risked everything to find 
me. I -must not thank you. It is so wild, so 
rash I But I love you for it—oh, so dearly 1 
That is all I can give to you, who come here at 
the peril of life.” 

“There, there! My beloved, we must not 
think of that. It was impossible to be so near, 
and not try to snatch one hour of happiness. 
Besides, the peril is not so great. I have a 
brave companion, who lets no man block his 
path to love or ambition. The two good Yankee 
swords we wear under* our disguises will cut our 
way back to Washington’s camp, you can be 
sure.” 

“ And are you, indeed, with Washington?” 

“ Yes, my girl; and near his person, too. 
When wo meet again I shall be at the head of a 
command. If we had light enough, you would 
see a General’s uniform under this fettersome 
robe, and a good sword, that has known a little 
of war since I escaped from your scarlet blood¬ 
hounds.” 

“ Let me look,” said Grace, sweeping back the 
priest’s robe with her hands. “ Blue and buff 1 
Every inch a soldier 1 I never knew how grand 
you were till now! No wonder that young lady 
was proud and happy when Gen. Arnold asked 
her to share his honors, even though she did be¬ 
long to the king’s party. But I have something 
better than that—a soldier and a statesman, both 
in one. Tell me, now, have you really been in 
bottle?” 

“ More than once, darling. We have fought 
our way inch by inch. Almost every hour has 
its skirmish. We retreat a little each day, but 
very slowly. The days are dark with us just 
now, but disasters and clouds only inspire our 
General with fresh courage. But for him, the 
army would break up in a week. With him, 
we shall surely conquer, though half England 
should hurl itself on our shores, and Congress 
prove inefficient in the future, as it has been in 
the past.” 

“ But all this time you are in danger,” said 
Grace, to whom country, patriotism, victory, 
were as nothing compared to the man for whom 
she loved them all. 

Baningford did not answer her, save by a 
gentle kiss on her upturned forehead. He knew 
well enough that death was forever in his path ; 
that any day that fair girl might become a w idow, 
bereft of a widow’s mournftil privilege of grief. 
He could not think of this, and not feel a chok¬ 
ing of the throat, and hot tears close to his eyes. 

At last he whispered, in a voice soft and ten- ] 
der with compassion, 

“ God is good. He will keep me for your sake, S 


my Grace. We must only think that a free 
country will some day give us to each other.” 

“ But we love each other.” 

Grace drew close to him, and pressed her head 
to his bosom. 

“ In that is our happiness,” she whispered. 
“ No one can take this one blessing from us. If 
we could only meet now and then, free from 
this awful sense of danger. If I could hear 
from you.” 

“You shall. It is for this, as well as the 
sweet joy of seeing you, that I have come. At 
least we must hear from each other. Is there no 
one to whom letters can be sent?” 

“Yes, one. The young English officer who 
warned us of peril that night, in the Bowling 
Green. If you could only see him for a mo¬ 
ment.” 

“I will. Ah!” 

Barringford hurriedly drew his companion 
back into deeper shadow, placing the trunk of 
the maple between her and some persons who 
were approaching its shelter; one in a Greek 
dr^ss, that shone out richly when the light 
struck it; the other a slight, dark figure, in 
priest’s garments, whom Grace recognized at 
once as Raymond, the person she had been 
speaking of. They walked slowly forward, and 
instead of pausing at the maple, moved on to the 
deepest part of the grounds. Scarcely had they, 
passed, when Rhoda Clyde came down from the 
house, following with a silent swiftness that 
seemed gliost-like to those who watched her. 
The splendor of her dress had been hurriedly 
subdued by a black lace shawl, which covered 
her head, and fell like a cloud down her gar¬ 
ments. 

» Swift as an arrow, and as noiseless, the girl 
1 darted through the shadow of the maple, and 
! evidently hearing voices beyond, followed them. 

Then Barringford and Grace moved out of 
I their retreat, and held a rapid conference in an- 
! other part of the grounds. 

Rhoda Clyde had been greatly disturbed when 
| she saw Miss Kingsford leave the ball-room, but 
when her place of retreat was broken up by the 
careless action of the mask in Continental uni¬ 
form, and Andre also left the dancers after whis¬ 
pering for a moment with a young priest, who 
glided toward him as he left the window, a sharp 
suspicion took possession of her. 

Had Grace Kingsford covered the snow of her 
dress with a priest’s gown, and so planned an 
interview with Andre ? The size of the priest, 
the grace of his movements, all led to the belief 
that some woman, and who else could it be, was 
seeking the man she had found it so difficult to 
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conquer. Stung by this thought, she was about 
to follow these two persons, and discover their 
Becret, when the Continental officer came up to 
her with an air half-careless, half-imperious, an l 
asked her to dance. Rhoda liked the air, which 
she considered in keeping with the audacious 
spirit that could choose the character, but was 
too intent on her object for compliance. 

“ Not this dance. I am engaged elsewhere,” 
she said. 

“ But the next. May I have the honor, 
then?” 

“Yes; for the next I will hold myself en¬ 
gaged,” she answered, hurriedly. Then, leaving 
the room, she darted up stairs, snatched up a 
shawl—the best disguise she could find—and 
went into the grounds. After she passed the 
maple, the sound of Andre’s voice led her on, 
and stealing cautiously behind a thicket of 
lilacs, she held her breath to listen. 

“ My dear boy, are you really acting the spy 
upon me in behalf of the dear girl beyond sea, 
who never can have a rival in my heart ? But 
that I love you almost as tenderly as I feel for 
her, we should quarrel here and for ever. As 
it is, I am glad to assure you how groundless all 
your suspicions are.” 

“ IIow can I think that? How can I believe 
it, after what I have seen?” was the passionate 
rejoinder. 

“ What you have seen ?” laughed Andre, at¬ 
tempting to laugh off his confusion. “ When and 
where ?” 

“ In the parlor, when I saw-” 

“Ah, I remember. But, my dear Charley, 
have you seen so little of our camp-life here, 
that you are shocked because a fellow is now 
and then tempted to kiss a fair hand when it is 
almost forced upon you, to say nothing of lips, 
red-ripe with smiles that tempt you?” 

“Hush, sir I” interrupted the young priest, 
haughtily. “ Such language is an insult to ono 
we both profess to love.” 

“ An insult to her ? Oh, Charley, what a boy 
you are! As if your sweet sister could feel 
even disdain for the idle flattery this half-Rebel 
coquette forces one to bestow upon her. To 
mention these two persons in the same day is 
sacrilege.” 

“ Sacrilege? Yet you profess love to this wo¬ 
man. You could not bestow more seeming 
homage on a queen,” said the priest, with pas¬ 
sionate warmth. “ You degrade a pure love by 
the semblance of it.” 

“ Not so. This lady knows as well as I do 
that she receives dross for tinsel when wo meet 
as wo did to-night. She must know that it is 


impossible for a man, with good blood in His 
veins, to think seriously of a person who at tHc 
best is but the hanger-on of a man made rich by 
trade, an adventuress at heart, a coquette "by 
nature, a falsehood in every thought and feeling. 
No, no, my dear boy, if you insist on being 
jealous in your sister’s behalf, do not choose 
Miss Clyde for the object. She is too far re¬ 
moved by nature and position for the possibility’ 
of disturbing my life. Such women as she is 
amuse one for an hour, but always have the dis¬ 
taste of self-contempt ill an honest man’s heart. 
You must not degrade the feeling I have for your 
sister by such reproaches as you have been ready 
to launch on me.” 

“ Homage to a soulless or designing woman is 
at all times an insult to the good and true,'* said 
the lad, with impetuous warmth. “ My sister 
may not feel the stigma herself, but she will 
know that you have in some way degraded your¬ 
self.” 

“ CharleyI” 

“ Well.” 

“You should remember that we are both sol¬ 
diers, and such language may be carried too 
far.” 

“ I only remember that we were-” 

Here the boy’s voice broke, and he turned his 
head aside, that Andre might not see the passion 
that disturbed his face. 

“That we were, and ever Bhall be the best 
friends in the world,” said Andre, laying his 
hand on the young man’s shoulder, and looking 
in his face with one of those winning smiles that 
few men or women could resist, “ I swear to you, 
Raymond, that I love your sweet sister dearly, 
so dearly that no other woman can ever come 
between my heart and her.” 

The young priest lifted his eyes to that hand¬ 
some and earnest face, and subdued the quiver¬ 
ing of his lips enough to speak. 

“ Yet you could-” 

Again he broke down, afraid that the tears in 
his voice might betray the cruel emotion that al¬ 
most choked him. 

“ Could meet an actress on her own stage, and 
play my part, perhaps, too well. But I tell you, 
Raymond, this Rhoda Clyde is nothing to me. 

For a time I absolutely disliked her.” 

Raymond smiled, bitterly, and shook his 
head. 

“I did, indeed, and now distrust has taken 
the place of dislike.” 

“I have always distrusted her,” said Ray¬ 
mond, “ always hated her. If it had been the 
fair, sweet girl whoso place this Rhoda Clyde 
craves, I could have forgiven it.” 
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11 And might have had better cause for anger, 
for a fairer or more gentle lady does not exist in 
this troublesome country; but even she would 
fail to shake my faith. I do not say this that 
you may be silent about this unhappy business, 
but because you are my friend, and, God will¬ 
ing, will, some time, be my brother. Now for¬ 
give me, and cast this handsome adventuress 
from your mind ; for a thousand such women I 
would not give you a moment’s pain. Come, 
come, Raymond, believe me, and let us be friends 
once more.” 

Andre reached forth his hand with a graco 
that the lad could no longer resist. “ I—I am 
very jealous for my sister,” he said, giving his 
hand with a faint laugh, “but one must not bo 
unrelenting. 80 that you do not sin against her 
. again, I must forgive.” 

“ In her name, Raymond ?” 

" In her name ? Oh, yes ! I think she never 
could be angry with you long. Only we must 
not tell her. If all this makes me so un¬ 
happy, think how she would suffer, loving you 
so!” 

“ There, now, that we are friends, let us go 
back to the house,” he answered. “ I will avoid 
this handsome flirt, and dance nothing but state¬ 
ly minuets with the ugliest dowager in the room,” 
said Andre, drawing the hand he held through 
his arm, and moving out of the shadows where 
Rhoda Clyde stood, trembling with wrath and 
shame, her hands clenched, her cheeks on fire, 
and her eyes blazing, like those of a wild ani¬ 
mal, as she looked at those retreating forms 
through the thicket in which she had concealed 
herself. 

“ It was me—me I Rhoda Clyde, they were re¬ 
viling,” she muttered. “ Great Heavens 1 that any 
man living should have dared to speak Buch 
words ! So, so, this noble English gentleman is 
engaged. He loves another, yet has the auda¬ 
city to make a pretence of love to me. Ah, that 
I, Hhoda Clyde, should have been so near a 
grand passion twice in my life, and failed—fail¬ 
ed ? Not yet, not yet! The game is but half- 
played out. They have dared to laugh at me 1 
Oh, if Arnold had done so much, I would have 
killed him.” 

With these wild thoughts hovering through all 
her features, Rhoda crept out of the thicket like 
a panther from its lair, and went toward the 
house, trampling down the flower-beds in her 
rage, and careless that the frost and earth dung 
to her embroidered slippers. Once her shawl 
caught on the thorns of a rose-bush. She turned 
sharply, and tore it away, leaving shreds of the 
costly lace among the browsed leaves with a sort 


of fierce delight, for, in her blind rage, it was a 
relief to tear something savagely. 

Thus, brilliant with passion, wildly graceful 
in her hot anger, the girl passed into the house, 
hating every person in it. If she had ever loved 
Andre, that love turned to gall and wormwood 
now. She longed to meet him face to face, to 
smite him with her white hand on the mouth 
that had dared to scoff at her. She hated him, 
and because of his disaffection, all mankind. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Rhoda entered the ball-room, with the beauty 
of Lucifer in her face. The first person on whom 
her eyes fell was the Continental officer, who evi¬ 
dently stood waiting for her, for he came forward 
eagerly. The music of some new dance had just 
struck up. It was stirring, and that gave his 
step all the elasticity of a march. 

“ I have been waiting. Come! No one else 
must lead to such music. It stirs the blood like a 
battle-cry,” he said, grasping her daintily-gloved 
hand in his buff gauntlet, and moving up the room. 

Through all the tumult of her rage, Rhoda felt 
a wild thrill pass over her. Was it the man’s 
air or voice ? Was it the imperative will that 
conquered even hers ? I do not know, but Bhe 
left her hand in his clasp, and, without a word 
of protest, walked in among the dancers, usurp-, 
ing the position of leader, as if that were hers, 
of course. In an instant she gave herself up to 
the music, and to a more enthralling sensation 
than music ever produced. 

Like a wild bird on the wing, Rhoda went 
down the swift windings of that dance. The 
radiance of intense passion made her wondrously 
beautiful. Her lips were bright red, and well 
they might be, for she had bitten them, in her 
wrath, till drops of blood stained them. To all 
this was added a strange glow of excitement, 
which no human pen can describe. 

There was one feature of the dance that gave 
the lady to the arms of her partner, with a step 
that approached our modern waltz; and in this 
the dance ended. During this supreme moment 
her partner’s breath swept her face; his arm 
held her firmly one instant. Then she stood, 
pale, and out of breath, as if some sudden fear 
had seized upon her. The word that escaped 
her parted lips was uttered in a whisper. 

“ Arnold 1” 

11 Come I” he whispered back. ‘‘They will 
not miss ns. Come I” 

Her arm still rested in his. He led her from 
tho room, and walked boldly down the front 
stair-case, into the grounds she had just left. 
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love’s lesson 


The lamps in the yellow maple leaves had all 
burned out, and they stood only in the light of 
the stars. But the man had taken off his mask, 
and the face of Benedict Arnold was fiilly re¬ 
vealed. There, in the very den of his foes, he 
had come to look once more on the face of 
Rhoda Clyde. She knew this, and her pride 
was soothed. 

“ Great Heavens! how beautiful you are!” he 
exclaimed. “Is it that you are glad to see me? ’ , 

“ Glad ? Oh, yes I I think I am glad !” she 
answered, with warmth. “ For once more you 
are mine, wholly mine. I have but to lift my 
voice, and you are a dead man I” 

“ But you will not lift your voice, for it was 
love that brought me here; love that even my 
will cannot conquer.’ 1 

“ Love I” 

“ Bo not sneer at the word. Remember, Rhoda, 
I loved you first, and shall love you last. That 
is why you find me by your side.” 

“ You love me 1 Yes, as men love the flowers 
they have thrown away.” 

“No, no! As a man loves the woman who 
shares his nature, who mates him soul and brain; 
who has the mercy to forgive, and strength to 
forget. Oh, girl! girl! I was mad to give 
you up, thrice mad to let you come here, where 
I must seek you at the risk of my life.” 

“Arnold, have you so sought me, and me 
alone ?” 

“ Am I not here ? What else could have iqrged 
me into the midst of such enemies, where dis¬ 
covery is death ?” 

“ But why did you come?” 

“ That I might see, with my own eyes, if what 
has become the gossip of two armies can be true; 
if Rhoda Clyde had forgotten the old days, in 
her fancy for a British officer they call John 
Andre.” 

“ John Andre ? I hate him !” 


“ I know how much, being outside the curtains 
of that recess while you both lingered there/’ 

“ You there?” 

“ Yes. It was my awkward sword that broke 
up the very pretty picture you made.” 

“ And you heard-” 

“Everything. Do not take the trouble to 
blush. Have I not said that we are alike, heart 
and soul, even in our unfaithfulness. It is not 
wonderful that you tried to love that mam, only 
the thing was impossible, as it is for me to love 
any other woman. You see that I can forgive; 
but let that pass. We have but a few golden 
minutes. One word. Say that you love me, in 
spite of everything.” 

“ And if I could forgive, what then ?” 

“Why, then, leave this place. Go back to 
your old home, and wait till I have command 
there. It may be a long time before that may 
happen, but I shall yet be the military master of 
Philadelphia, and you must be there to receive 
me, to share in my power, to be the secret ad¬ 
viser of my notions. Will you leave this place, 
and wait for my day of power in your old home, 
Rhoda Clyde?” 

“I do not know whether it is love or hate 
that impels me,” answered the girl; “ but I will 
go. This city is hateful to me. My will alone 
has kept the family here. Mrs. Kingsford shall 
for once have her way. We will return to 
Philadelphia.” 

“ And await for my coming?” 

“For good or for evil, for love or for hate, 
yes.” 

“It is enough. Now I must be gone. In a 
few moments it will be the hour for unmasking. 
Before then, we must make good our escape. 
Hark 1 The clock is striking 1 Farewell! Fare¬ 
well I Remember this. I have risked both honor 
and life only to look on your face. FarewelL” 

! (to be continued.) 


LOVE’S LESSON. 


BT ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXOK. 


Why should you giro a thorn to me. 

Who gave Spring’s freshest rose to you? 
You say it thrived upon the troe, 

Fed by the self-same sun and dew 
Which made the rose so fair to see. 

Tho Summer-time Is russet now; 

The winds, that shook the roses down, 
Have mixed and braided for my brow 
This thorny wreath and crown— 

I know not when, nor how. 


Well, pain nor anguish ne'er can steal 
The first sweet perfume of that flower; 
Nor my fond heart forget to feel 
The charm of lovo’s deceptive hour, 
Nor time dissolve its seed. 


It is a lesson love has taught 
To other hapless souls, I know; 

A lesson all too dearly bought, 

But foolish hearts will have it so, 
And still the bitter-sweet is sought. 
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BT BXILT II. MAT. 


We give, this month, a walking-costume for a j seam for three inches, forming a cuff, which ter- 



young lady, of a very light-gray camel':»-hair ma- j minates also with a small bow of the material. 

This design will look well in any of the fine 
striped mohair or woolen materials now so much 
worn, and which may be bought from twenty-five 
cents up to one dollar per yard. Eighteen yards 
will be required. 

The next is a simple walking-oostume of dark, 
self-colored merino or cashmere, braided either 
with a darker shade of the same oolor, or black, 


terial, striped with dark-blue in pin stripes. The 
skirt is bordered in front with a deep bios plait¬ 
ing, sewn on with a double heading, and two 
rows of stitching. At the back there is a deep 
gathered flounce. Princess tunic, buttoned the 
entire length of the front, and bordered with a 
plaiting cut on the bias, and three inches deep ; 


the material, or silk, if preferred, edged with a j as may be preferred. The skirt is bordered with 


plain bias band. From beneath this bow fulls a 
wide breadth of the material, reaching almost 
to the edge of the skirt; this is similarly trim¬ 
med with a plain bias band. Pointed pocket, 
formed of plaits, and placed far back, with a bow 
at the point. Close coat-sleeves, open at the back 
Vol. LXX.—20 


a gathered flounce, ornamented at the top with 
a row of braiding. Full, round tunic, draped at 
the sides with buttons. The deep cuirass jacket 
is also ornamented with braiding, as are the 
collar and cuff. We need hardly say, that fringe 
or knife-plaiting, of the material, may be substi- 
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C. 


luted for the braiding, if preferred. The design i or cashmere and silk. The velvet or silk is used 


for making the costume is so simple and pretty, 
that it will bsar almost any kind of trimming. 
Fourteen or fifteen yards of material will be re¬ 
quired. 

Next is a dress suitable either for walking or 
house-costume, for a young lady. The under¬ 
skirt is of navy-blue cashmere, ornamented with 
a fine double-row of knife-plaiting; the upper 


for the waistooat and sleeve-trimmings, and for 



one put on to stand-up. The skirt has a slight 
demi-train, finished with buttons and loops near 
the waist to facilitate shortening the skirt for 
walking. The Polonaise is of plaid woolen ma¬ 
terial, in light-gray plaided with blue and black. 
It is made to button down the back, as may be 
seen, where it terminates with a bow and ends of 
ribbon under which the skirt of the Polonaise is 
looped. GoaV*sleeves buttoned down the back 
seam, with turned-back cuff, finished with similar 
bow and ends. Standing oollar. Ten yards of 
plaid, and eight yards of cashmere for the skirt, 
twenty-seven buttons, four yards of ribbon, two 
and a half inches wide, will be required. A 
half-worn silk may be remodeled for the under¬ 
skirt of this costume at but little expense. 

Next is the back and front view of a pretty 
waistcoat-bodice, made of cashmere and velvet,; 


basques. The basque at the back is corded with 
the velvet or silk. 

In the front of the number, we give the back 
and front of a paletot for antumn, for a young 
Miss of eight or ten years. It is of gray plaid 
cloth, of a very small pattern. The bows and 
lining of the hood of the same color. It is a 
pretty design for a paletot of fawn-colored alpaca 
or cloth, with hood, lining, and bows of rose- 
oolored ribbon. The pattern is only a simple 
double-breasted sacque, belted at the back, there¬ 
fore oan readily be out by almost any one having 
a good sacque-pattern, making some little altera¬ 
tion, perhaps. 

Next, also in the front of the number, is a 
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pretty oat-door costume for a girl from four to We give next, a box-plaited slip, for a child of 
rix years; also suitable for the early fall months, two years. It is low in the neok, and short 
Dark-gray diagonal cloth, to be trimmed with sleeves. A high-necked yoke and long sleeves 
light-gray silk or twilled woolen serge. The may be substituted at pleasure. The whole is 
under-bodice is high to the throat, and buttoned trimmed with a deep Hamburg, open-worked 
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down the front. The paletot }s plaited at the 
back, and loose in front, wh®re it fattens slant¬ 
wise with knots and ends of the gray silk, or 
other trimming. The whole is edged with a nar¬ 
row bias band, cuffs, collar, and plait down the 
back. Sash of ribbon fastened on with a small 
band, finished with a button at each point. 

Next we give a skirt for a walking-dress 
This elegant skirt is suitable to be made of any 
material. Our model was of black silk. It is 
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flounoe and insertion. The insertion heads the 
flounce en the skirt, and is used for the yoke and 
sleeves, which are finished with a narrow edge 
to match. 

In the front of the number we give a girl’s 
Ulster, front and back. It is made of rough, 
gray cloth, which may be water-proof, but should 
not be too heavy. It is intended, of course, for 
an outside wrap, but, if used for a journey, 
can be worn without a dress underneath. The 
front is double-breasted, and the back is trimmed 
from the neck downward with wide, black braid. 

We also give, on the same page, a girl’s dress, 
front and back, trimmed with a bias gathered 
flounce of the material of the drees, headed with 
trimmed entirely with its own material, and puffings and bias bands, The over-dress is of 
will require ten yards of silk, or eight of the Princess tunic style, is buttoned down in 
double-width goods, such as cachmere, tamaise- the front, and trimmed with bias bands of the 
cloth, etc. material of the dress. 
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GIRL'S PALETOT.* 

B T 1MILT U. If AY, 



This paletot is intended for a girl between ten 
and twelve. It is somewhat in the Ulster style, 
and is made of either tweed or light cloth, and is 
bordered with fur. Cashmere may also be used 
with feather trimming. Our pattern consists of 
five pieces—one front, half of back, hood, pocket, 
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and sleeve. The back is drawn into the figure 
by means of two pattes, which are fastened into 
the seam under the arm, and are buttoned in 
the centre. The paletot fastens in front, with a 
single row of buttons. The hood is lined with 
silk, and the envelope pocket is on the right only. 
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POINT DE MOUCHES, CROCHET. 


TIL 



This stitch is worked with two colors through¬ 
out. The ground in white, the thick stitch in 
color. Make a chain of white with single Berlin 
wool, and a No. 8 tricot6e hook, the width you 
require your stripe. Then join the two wools, 
the first stitch in white, take violet or colored 
wool in the needle, take up the next loop. The 
wool round the needle, take up the loop again, 
the loop round the needle, take up the wool a 
third time; the white wool round the needle, 


$ draw it through all the violet loops; then with 
£ the white wool round the needle take up the neit 
< loop, and finish this stitch with the Yiolet wool, 
s Work a “ fly,” or thick stitch in the next stitch, 
$ and repeat the two alternately throughout the 

I ^row. 

You work back plain in the usual way, using 
the wools alternately, and repeat the first row, 

. taking care to put the violet stitch over the 
l plain white of the previous row. 


BORDERS, WORKED WITH COLORED SILKS. 

BY MBS. JAMS WBAVBB. 



Either kid, cloth, cashmere, or linen may be 
used as the foundation for these pretty borders, 
which will be useful for many purposes. 
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They are worked in satin and back stitches, 
and with two shades of silk, and are both ex* 
ceedingly effective. 
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DISH D’OYLET, WITH DETAIL OP BOEDEE. 


IT MRS. JJLNX W ■ JL T I a. 



The plain part of the d'Oyley Is of Irish linen. 
The Bize can be varied to suit the dishes for which 
the d'Oyleys are required. 

Materials: Waved braid, the size shown in the 
design, Evans' crochet-cotton, No. 80, steel cro- 
ehet-hook. 



Fold and sew into shape the stars to the exact 
form and size shown. Make as many as are 
needed for the d’Oyley. 

For the centre of star, crochet one double in 
a point of braid, three chain; repeat three times 
more. 

Cut ont a paper of the size you wish the d’Oy- 
ley made, and place the star upon it at the dis¬ 
tances shown. Place the edge braids on the 
paper, and work as follows, with the exception 
that you must aooommod&te the shape by more 
or less chain-stitches here and there, so as to 


make the work lie flat: One double in the right- 
hand short point of star that is folded over, four 
chain, one single into first point of edge braid, * 
four chain, one single in next point of edge braid, 
three chain, one single into a point of edge and 
next point of star together, four chain, one single 
into the next point of star and point of edge to¬ 
gether, three chain, one single into the next point 
of edge braid, three chain, one single into next 
point of edge braid, nine chain, one single into 
short point of star, work across the back of this 
point and next point of star with a chain, then 
work to the top of seoond point, twist the cotton 
twice round the hook, insert the hook into the 
opposite point of next star. Work off the loops 
on the hook downward; work one single into the 
point of braid, nine chain, one single into tho 
next point of braid, four chain, cross to next point 
of braid of seoond star, four chain, one single in 
the centre of last nine chain, three chain, one 
single into next point. Work at the back of next 
point the same as for last star, six chain, one 
single in the third of first nine chain, three 
chain, one single into the next point of edge 
braid. Repeat from * for the entire length. 
Work the other side of edge the same as last, 
omitting the work between the stars. After 
working the nine chain, work up the last six 
stitches with six single, six chain, cross to next 
star, work up with six single in successive 
stitches, then continue for the length. 
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trimmed with a leaf-trimming of ribbon. The 
bag is neatly lined with silk. 


the designs shown, and worked alternately. 
These may be worked in wool or filoselle. The 
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BY HBNRY 1 . VERB OK. 



Materials : ©ray and crimson purse-silk, 
mackintosh for lining, fine steel hook, narrow 
braid for strings. 

Make the lining of the mackintosh first; sew 
tho seams neatly together. Make a chain with 
the crimson silk sufficiently long to go round the 
bottom of the bag, join round, and work two 
rounds of trebles with the crimson silk. 

3d Round (with gray silk double:) Crochet 
into every stitch. 

4th and 6th Rounds (with the same color:) 
One single into every stitch. 

6th Round: The same as 3d round. 

7th and 8th Rounds: The same as 4th and 6th 
rounds. 


9th Round: The same as 3d round. 

10th and 11th Rounds: The same as 1st and 
2d rounds. 

12th to 23d Rounds: The same as 3d to 9th 
rounds. 

Then repeat from 1st round for the entire 
depth, finishing with the dark treble rows. 

For the top edge, with gray silk, work one 
double, pass over one, six treble in the next, pass 
over one j repeat. 

Run the string double through the treble rows 
at the top (see design,) and fasten at each end 
with a tassel made of silk. One or two colors 
may be used. 





EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Rao Carpets. —The prettiest and newest waj of using 
rags is to make them into rugs. These rag-carpet rugs, and 
oarpets, are becoming quite the fashion again. They not 
only out-wear all others, but richer combinations of color, 
and more original ones, can be obtained, than In bought 
carpets generally. The ground for these is made of coarse 
canvas, known as M burlaps,'' such as is used for packing 
bags. The pattern is roughly outlined on the burlap, and 
the rags, which are cut into little bits about half an Inch 
wide, (the length i9 of no consequence,) are drawn through 
the meshee of the canvas with a large crochet-needle on 
the wrong side, leaving loops to stand up on the right side. 
This, of oourse, forms loops on the wrong side also; but 
these are only just long enough to secure the rags. No 
fastening is needed, as they must be drawn through tightly 
enough to keep them in place without it. Every three or 
four meshes of the canvas will generally do; but practice 
will soon show the right distance. Sometimes the pile on 
the right side is cut, but oftener not. This is now quite a 
domestic branch of industry in New England, where the 
firmers’ wives employ the long winter evenings in this 
work. It is also being introduced into charitable institu¬ 
tions. The work is not difficult to be learned. Some pre¬ 
fer a fhune to stretch the burlaps on; others do it best with¬ 
out The rugs are, many of them, really beautiful, and 
command a good price. The prettiest are those in Arabes¬ 
que patterns, which resemble Persian mats. Of two now 
before us, one has a light-gray border, with a Greek pattern 
in a darker shade; the centre is deep-blue, with a Greek 
device in black in the middle; the other is blue, with a 
scarlet star In the middle, gray border, with smaller blue 
and scarlet stars. These are very simple but effective pat¬ 
terns. The taste and ingenuity of the worker can readily 
supply a variety of designs. These rug9 must not be con¬ 
founded with the old-fashioned rag-carpet, which was woven, 
and woven generally without reference to color. 

Psyche With Her Lamp.— In our October number for 
1875, we gave a beautiful steel-engraving, “Psyche And 
Vase," after a picture painted for the Emperor of Austria, 
by the celebrated artist, R. Beyschlag. The Emperor has 
since had a companion picture painted, by the same artist. 
This is the one which we engrave for this number. We 
referred, last year, to the story of Psyche as, perhaps, the 
most beautiful in all Pagan Mythology, and gave an out¬ 
line of the incidents. We think we may say that no pub¬ 
lication, in the United States, gives such steel engravings 
aa “ Peterson.” For our November number we have, if pos¬ 
sible, an even more beautiful one. Look out for it! 

Be Eaely In The Field.— Do not lose a single day in 
securing your club subscribers for 18771 If you put it off 
somebody else may get ahead of you. Write to us for a 
specimen copy to assist you: we send specimens for such 
purposes, grati*. “ Peterson” has never been so good as it 
will be next year: Our motto is, “ Always forward 1” 

Three Subscribers, at a dollar and sixty cents each, will 
entitle you to a copy, gratis, of the superb premium engrav¬ 
ing for 1877, “ The Surrender of Cornwallis.” Similar pic¬ 
tures bring five dollars at retail stores. Yet for $4.80 you 
et not only this magnificent steel engravtng, but also three 
ipies of“ Peterson” for 1877, and pottagt paid at that. 
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Oue “ Flower-Garden” Series.— We begin, in this num¬ 
ber, a series of articles on the “Flower-Garden,” which 
have been expressly prepared for us, and which will be 
completed in twelve or fifteen articles. We commence 
them now, Instead of with the January number, because 
this is the season of the year, when, if a flower-garden is 
desired, the first beginnings of it should be made. The 
author of these articles has, for many years, been raising 
flowers for his own pleasure. Ue is, therefore, better fitted 
for this particular task than a professional florist even, lor 
while he has acquired all the knowledge of the latter, he 
knows better what comes within the wants and means of 
ordinary persons. The fault of books on flowers, written 
by professional florists, is that they assume everybody has 
large green-houses, and is prepared to spend mints of 
money. What has long been wanted is a series of short, 
pithy articles, for every-day use, adapted for each month in 
the year; and this want we believe that our “ Flower-Gar¬ 
den,” begun in this number, will at last supply. 

Promises Always Kept.—' The old-established magazines 
are always the ones for which to subscribe. They have so 
much capital invested, they have such a reputation at stake, 
that they cannot afford to deceive the public. New enter¬ 
prises have nothing to lose, if they fail, and hence they 
promise without limit, never really intending to keep the 
half of them. Bat the old established periodicals cannot 
afford to do this. They hare a character to sustain, and 
what they promise, they must, they know, fulfill. 

A New Fashion that promises to create a furor is to trim 
dresses from tho throat to the hem of the skirt, together 
with the sleeves, pockets, revera, etc., with very small, 
round, flat metal buttons; these are set on in a series of 
four, live, or six rows. When they are selected of gilt or 
silver, they make the wearer look quito Oriental, and every¬ 
thing Oriental is now the rage. 

Flowers May Be Pbbsbrved for many months by dip¬ 
ping them carefully, as soon as gathered, in perfectly 
limpid gum-water. After allowing them to drain for two 
or three minutes, arrange them in a vase. The gum 
forms a complete coating on tho stems and petals, and pre¬ 
serves their shape and color long after they have be¬ 
come dry. 

A Great Oiter.—F or two dollars and a half we will send 
a copy of “ Peterson” for 1877, and also a copy of the “ Sur¬ 
render or Lord Cornwallis.” This is a rare chanoe to 
get a five dollar picture and “ the best of the lady’s books” 
for little more than half the price of any other first-class 
magazine. 

These Are The Times in which to save a dollar by sub¬ 
scribing for “ Peterson’s Magazine.” Other first-class maga¬ 
zines are so much dearer, that even full-price sabscriben 
get “ Peterson” for from one to two dollars lees than they 
can get others, while clab-subecribers get it for even less. 

Oue Colored Pattern for this month is to be worked on 
Java canvas in black These Tidy patterns are so popular 
that we are continually being asked for new ones. 

No Matter What Other Periodicals You Take, always 
take “ Peterson.” So say our exchangee almost universally. 
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BBVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


Ovm Pimium Exsravix q fob 1877.—It is oar enstom, as 
oar oU subscribers know, to engrave, every year,* largo- 
•ised >teol p la te, to be given as a premium to persons get¬ 
ting up clubs. These plates are in the highest style of art, 
and coat from one to two thousand dollars each. Tho im¬ 
pressions from them are such as sell, at retail, for five dol¬ 
lars. It is only our enormous edition which enables us to 
aflord these expensive engravings. No other mogasiao eon 
enter into competition with us, in this respect, because no 
other one has such a large circulation. 

For 1877 wo are engraving, “ The Surrender of Corn¬ 
wallis.” This engraving will be of the same size os “ Wash¬ 
ington Parting From His Generals,” and will be a match* 
picture to that, the most popular wo have ever published. 
It is, ou the whole, the finest ws ever undertook. It 
contains portraits of Washington, Bochambeau, Liuooln, 
O'Hara, Laiuon, Knox, eta, etc. As a work of art, also 
it is unrivaled. Historical pictures are the highest in rank, 
and this is one of the best historical pictures ever painted. 
No household in America should be without it* To secure it get 
up a dub for “ Peterson” for 1877. 

For dubs of larger size, an extra oopy of the magazine 
will be given, in 1877, as usual, in addition to the prominm 
engraving. We mako this statement to prevent mistake. 
No other magazine offers tuck really valuable inducements in 
the way of premiums. 

Thu Xoxcr Sfk.tt ix Magazines, Books, Etc., In a family, 
Is returned twenty fold, in the increased refinement of its 
members, to say nothing of the pleasure and profit derived. 
Go into a household where no periodicals are taken, and 
then visit one where thoy are, and mark tho difforonco. 
What dull hours have been brightened, what heartachos 
cured, by a bright, fresh magazine I 

Back N umbos# of this Magazimk can always be supplied 
by the publisher. If nowe-deolers say they cannot got them 
It is because they will not take the trouble to order them. 
In such cases, write to us, and we will furnish them. 


BKYIBW OF NEW BOOK 8 . 

Madame. By Frank Lee Benedict. 3 volt., 12 mo. London : 
Samuel Tinsley. —It was hardly a generation ago, when a 
great English writer usked, contemptuously, in London, 
M who reads an American book 7” Yet here we have an 
American author going to England, with his novels, and 
English publishers competing with each other as to who 
shall print his works. Very few American authors, we 
own, have been as fortunate as Mr. Benedict in this rospect; 
but this only makes his triumph the greater; this only 
proves how much more lasting his hold is on the public 
than that of most of his cotemporaries. Our old subscribers, 
who have been reading Mr Benedict’s stories In these pages 
for so many years, know his merits, and therefore we need 
say little now of this new fiction, than that it is quite equal 
to his best. In some particulars we think it even better than 
either “ 8 t. Simon's Niece,” or u Miss Dorothy's Chargo,” 
probably the finest of his preceding fictions. There is a 
force, a freshness, a wit in Mr. Beaedlot that few rival: and 
then he does not run out; the fountain he draws from seams 
inexhaustible. It is a pleasure, occasionally, to get hold 
of a l.ondon novel, with its large type and thick paper; it 
Isa real luxury; but than, alas! it is a luxury for which 
one has to pay. This novel sella, in England, for abont 
eight dollars. When re-published here, it will sell, probably 
for one. 

A Song of America, and Minor Lyrioe. By V. Folds. 1 vol, 
16 ew. New York: Hamecom A Oo .—A true poetic feeling 
pervadee this little volume. The “fonj of America,” Is 
particularly good. But many of tho sonnets, and other 
minor poems, are worthy of all praise. 


The Widow Seymour . By William & 8. Baker. 1 vol , 
12 mo. Philada ; J. A. Wagemeller. —The author of this novel 
has already distinguished himself by various essays on 
social subjects; and is further known as an active, and even 
enthusiastic worker in the cause of philanthropy and re¬ 
ligion. In the book before us, he has sought to reach a 
larger audience, young as well as old, by making fiction 
subservient to moral teachings. He has not, however, vio¬ 
lated probability in the least: the incidents all flow from 
each other quite naturally. In one of the chapters, we 
find a very animated description of a Hare and Hound party, 
at Gormantown, near Philadelphia: in which numerous of 
oar readers will recognize familiar events and scenes. The 
chapter, in fact, is a good specimen one; and whoever reads 
it, will turn back, and begin at the beginning; and having 
onco done this, will read the story to the close. 

At The Councillor't. By S. Marliit. Translated from the 
German by Mrs. A. L. Wistar. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada.: J. B. 
LippincoU it Co. —Few of the German novelists are as popu¬ 
lar as E. Marlitt. No translator even equals Mrs. Wistar. 
The present work might have been written In English, and 
in tho purest English, for all that it betrays to the contrary. 
\7o aro not sure that “ At The Councillor's” is not superior 
to any other story by tho same author except “ The Old 
Mam’solle’s Secret.” It is a very seasonable book at this 
juncture, when so few really good fictions aro offering. The 
volumo Is prlntod In that elegant manner which pecu¬ 
liarly distinguishes the publications of this house. 

lYancateUTe Modem Cook-Book. With Sixty-Two Illustra¬ 
tions. I vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. — 
This is a book which has become the standard ono of its 
class. The author’s celobrity in his profession is a guaran- 
; tee of the excellence of tho work. Tho pages abound in 
| receipts for first-class dishes of all kinds. Every hotel, even 
; of the smallest pretensions; every confectioner; every prt- 
> vato family of means, ought to havo a copy of this work. 
The volume, not only is crowded with explanatory illustra¬ 
tions, bat contains six hundred pages of lotter-pross. 

Our Behavior. A Manual of Etiquette aud Dress of tie 
Best American Society. By Mrs. E. B. Duffy. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada.: J. N. Stoddarl A Co. —So for as a book on etlquotte 
can teach good manners wo can safely recommend this 
work. It has the additional merit, over most other works 
of the same class, that it recognizes the necessity, in Ame¬ 
rica, of deviating from some of the maxims of politeness 
taught at royal oourts and aristocratic circles in Europe. 
It is thoroughly sensible as well as generally reliable. 

Cornin' Thro* The Bye. A Novel. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
D. Appleton A_ Co. —The earlier chapters of this novel, which 
describe the life of the children at Silverbridgo Manor, are 
among the best of their kind we have ever read; but the 
later chapters, in which tho author tries to bo tragic, are 
failures, as they aro but poor melo-drama at best. With 
core, an improved taste, and a more thorough knowledge 
of her own abilities, the author, however, will yot make a 
successful novelist. 

Oomudo. By George Sand. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. B. 
P eterso n A Broth er s. —The recent death of Madame Dude- 
van t, better known under her assumed literary name of 
George Sand, has re-awakened interest in her works. We 
have, here, a new edition of what is, probably, the best of 
all bar novels, and one that can be recommended os in no 
way objectionable. The sequel to it, “Tho Countess of 
Bodoletadt,” is also In press. 

Helen's Babies. By Their Latest Victim. 1 vol , 16 mo. 
Boston: Loring.— The title-page of this little book professes 
to give an account of Helen's Babies, “their ways, inno- 
! cent, crafty, angelic, impish, witching, and repulsive.” 
We leave the reader to find out in what spirit tho story is 
told. The book wo think, will have a largo sale. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIE. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Opinions of tub Paras.— If you are getting up a dab* 
tell thuee you ask what the newspapers all concur in saying 
of 44 Peterson.’' “ No lady ought to be without this maga¬ 
zine,” declares the Olney (Ill.) News, “ it is wag e ekionabtn 
the eheaped and best.” Says the Kingston (Canada) Whig:— 
"There are a good many magazines of this class, but none 
that equals ‘ Peterson’s* in tho uniform goodness of its 
fashion-plates, engravings and stories.” The Pendleton 
(W. V.) News says:—** Sparkling with good things; no lady 
should be without it.” “ The favorite of the ladies,” says 
the Williamston (Ky.) Sentinel, “ in this section, is 4 Peter¬ 
son.' The last number is a gem.” The Paiuesville (0.) 
Journal says 44 Indispensable to every lady.” The Lock- 
Haven (Pa.) Republican says:— 44 The most acceptable in 
the land: if our lady readers want a first-class magazine, 
they should secure 4 Peterson’s’: the fashion-plates are su¬ 
perb, and the literary department full of the choicest gems.” 
The Lynn (Muss.) Record says:— 44 The ladies are loud in 
Its praise.” The New Holland (Pa.) Clarion says:— 44 should 
find its way into every household.” The Frankford (Pa.) 
Gazette says:— 44 Kach succeeding issue is a step in advance 
of its predecessor.” 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. 44 Peterson’” has had, for twenty years, au average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for rms, etc., etc. 

44 Laird’s Bloom or Youth,” for preserving the skin and 
beautifying the complexion, sustains its well-deserved popu¬ 
larity for removing Tan, Freckles, and all Blemishes from 
the skin. Bold by all druggists. 

Frank Miller, 8on A Co.’s Crown Dressing for Ladies* 
and Children's Shoes, is giving universal satisfaction. The 
shoe dealers represent its sals as very largo, because of its 
fine gloss and color, and good effect upon the leather. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

BT ABRAM. LIVEZKT, M. D. 

No. X—Accidents, etc.—Continued. 

Bruises.— Children, especially in the country, during the 
summer season, are, in their plays and romplngs, very liable 
to bruises of their feet, (for they loathe to wear shoes con¬ 
stantly,) and less frequently to braises about the face and 
eyes, from falls, or a cast ball. 

In these simple cases it is only necessary to apply cold 
water, with or without spirits, or vinegar snd salt, or even 
bits of ice in a bladder, if the injury is about the foce or 
eyes. The common soap liniment of the shops, tincture of 
arnica, number six, the flowers of 8L John's-wort steepod 
iu olive oil, are all usefal, and are found in many family 
cupboards, and are houeehold remedies. The application 
of the last-named article, immediately after a blow has 
been received about the eye, will prevent that unsightly 
and abashed 44 black eye,” so much dreaded. 

Wounds.— The Yankee nation is proverbial for the love 
of the knife, and nearly every boy has one, and will whittle, 
and not unfrequently cnt himself, too, when down goes the 
knife, and away he runs, crying, to alarm his mothor. 

But there is no occasion to be alarmed at the effusion of 
a little blood, unless it spouts in jets, indicating that an 
artery is divided or severed, then send for a surgeon with¬ 


out delay; but in either case press the lips of the wound, 
or cut closely together, aad apply a comprtm wet with oold 
water, aad bind it firmly to the part. [A c omp rt m is a 
piece of muslin, folded upon itself; so as to make several 
thicknesses.] If the wound has come in contact with the 
ground, and there be suspected any dirt, gravel, or other 
foreign substances, lodged in the wound, the part should bo 
well washed or cleansed with a soft sponge and cold water. 
Then, to arrest the hemorrhage, or bleeding, it is only neces¬ 
sary to remember that a compress, with pressure, is the 
remedy, or proper droving. No cobweb* are needed in the 

Punctured Wounds.— These may be made by thorns, 
bones, nails, tacks, hemlock, or other wooden splints, etc., 
the latter three being specially poisonous to most persons* 
flesh, probably, or partly, on account of their braising the 
sensitive filaments of the nerves of the part, giving rise to 
great swelling, intense pain, and violent inflammation, 
which, if not arrested, not unfrequently terminates In teta¬ 
nus, or lockjaw, or iu destruction of the parts by gangrene 
and mortification. 

Every punctured wound from these little articles is 
prone to take on a high Inflammatory action of an erysipe¬ 
latous character, and may lead to tetanus. Hence these 
accidents, though so apparently trivial, at first, in their ap¬ 
pearance, should be watched with no little solicitude by 
parents; and I am no alarmist, as the reader who has fol¬ 
lowed me in this department, for the past five years, must 
admit, but I have witnessed too many painful esses, result¬ 
ing from these simple injuries, not to exhort mothers by a 
word of caution. 

Never be content, then, merely to remove the nail, tack, 
or splint, or the like, and abandon the wound or puncture, 
to take care of itself, as too trivial for farther thought If 
you do, in many instances your notice will be called to 
witness subsequent swelling, pain, and Inflammation, which 
may require the original wound to be re-opened by the 
; surgeon’s knife. 

If any portion of the subetAnce remains in the flesh, it 
must be promptly removed by a surgeon, otherwise the 
mother may at once apply the 44 lye poultice,” or turpen¬ 
tine, British oil, number six, or tincture arnica and lauda¬ 
num, or even a compress dipped in hot water, either article 
selected to be repeated several times a day, till soreness or 
tenderness is gone. 

It is true that, in many cases of this character, no bad 
results follow, even when neglected, but it is much the 
better and safer plan to make some local application to tho 
part at once, and avoid the hazard of self-eensure subse¬ 
quently. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

BT E. E. REXFORD. 

WORK FOR OCTOBER. 

Osre of Bulbc .—When dahlias have been eat down fay 
frost, the tubers should be taken up, and got ready for stor¬ 
ing away through the winter. Choose some snnny, warm 
day for this work. With a spade, carefally lift the whole 
bunch, and, after catting off the top close to the ground, 
lay the tubers on a board, without trying to get out theeoil 
which adheres among them. After they hare laid for some 
hours, it will be dry enough to shake off without breaking 
the roots. It is a good plan to put them out in the sun for 
two or three days before patting them away. Some pack 
them in sand which has been thoroughly dried, and others 
use dry bran; but I succeed beet by tying them together 
and hanging them up in a oellar where we keep potatoes. 
And others tell me that they have no trouble In keeping 
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them on their potato bins. Any cellar which ia not damp 
enough to mold vegetables will keep them successfully, 
1 think. 

Gladioli should be treated in the aarne way, except that 
they do not require to be hung up, or packed in sand or 
bran. A paper bag ia aa good a thing to keep them in as 
anything 1 know of. If Madeira vines have been grown in 
the garden, and they are line for covering old fences, stumps, 
or trellises, they can be lifted, and the whole mass of tubers, 
with the earth that adheres, can be pocked into a box 
and set away in a cellar. There is no danger of losing 
them. Every little tuber will make a strong plant next 
spring. 

fkttimq Out Tulip* and Hyadmih *.—'Tulips and Hyacinths 
should be attended to now. Make your beds deep and rich, 
and have the manure well rotted. If there is any danger 
to be anticipated during the spring months from s t agna n t 
water, attend to drainage, lor nothing else injures them so 
much as having to stand with their “ feet in the water." 
Have your beds well pulverised, and rather higher in the 
centre than at the edge. Plaut the bulbs about four inches 
under the roil, pressing it down snugly above them. I plant 
my hyacinths in circles, keeping each color by itself, and 
the effect is line, as they all grow of very nearly she same 
height, and bloom at the same time. With tulips there is 
greater difference in height, and time of blossoming, and I 
generally mass them off, keeping their peculiarities in view. 
After you have planted your beds, and before hard frosts 
come, cover them with some sort of litter to the depth of 
two or three inches. This should be raked off early in 
spring, before the plants aro up. 

After they have blossomed, the tops will die. Annuals 
«an be sowed on the beds, or plants be set out, between the 
bulbs, and in the fall, after these are out of the way, a good 
top-dressing of well-rotted manure can be forked in. The 
crosus, and scilla, and snowdrop, can be troated in the same 
way. These should all be planted in clumps, as they are 
no small that it requires massing to make a good effect 
with them. 


. HOUSEHOLD ART. 

ParntNO Rooms.— It has, heretofore, been the practice 
to paper rooms, from floor to coiling, with the samo kind 
of paper. Sometimes a narrow border was put at the top; 
juid occasionally the border was put at the bottom also. 
The new fashion, howevor, or rather an old fashion revived, 
for it was thus our groat-grandfathers treated their rooms 
when they could afford it, is to divide the wall horizontally 
Into three portions, the upper division being called the 
frieze, which may vary in width with the size of tho apart¬ 
ment, and the lower reaching three to five feet from the 
floor np, being called the dado: the intermediate portion, 
which represents tbs wall proper, is usually designated as 
tlxe wall curtain or wall veil. In quite a number of old 
tMzlldings still standing in our midst may be seen this ar¬ 
rangement in woodwork paneling, under which circum¬ 
stances it has been designated as wainscoting: and in costly 
Houses, where expense is not considered, the dado is now 
also made of wood, and is really a wainscoting. 

The dado should be subordinate in treatment and color 
to the wall above it, not only because it should be regarded 
simply as a base course or plinth to the rest, but because 
it must be of a character that will serve as an effective 
Hsackground for the furniture, by which it is more or lees 
broken up. A dodo of wood for living rooms will always 
t>o regarded with fitvor, on account of harmonizing with the 
furniture and protecting the wall from being damaged by 
it- Above, the wall may be hung with almost anything, 
rroxn tapestry to the commonest straw paper. Either may 
well or ill, according as It is In keeping, or otherwise, 


with the adjoining objects and the Mae and position of the 
apartment. It should always be borne in mind that this 
position, which, in modern houses, is almost without excep¬ 
tion assigned to foamed pictures or engravings, should be 
hung or otherwise decorated in such a manner as not to 
sacrifice these more precious works of ai t, for it is rarely 
that a picture in a modem house can get tho better of its 
too-often disadvantageous surroundings. 

The frieze should be of a more distinctive character. 
Here representations of animals and plants, larger in detail 
than those below, or even a continuous subject or story, is 
quite allowable; for this, however, strong, clear outline and 
flat color, with little or no shading, or rendering of chiar 
oecuro, must be considered as the most legitimate treat¬ 
ment. No attempt at imitation of bas-relief or the pictur¬ 
esque should be attempted, for it must be borne in mind 
that true decoration is always suggestive rather than imi¬ 
tative. A very effective frieze decoration might be com¬ 
posed of a selection of silhouettes enlarged and produced in 
two shades of such tints as would balanco or repeat thoee 
occurring in the carpet or fbrnlture. Excellent frieze pat¬ 
terns, in paper, sold as wide borders, are now to be had at 
all first-class paper-hangers. 

It is cheaper, in the long run, to paper your ceilings than 
to be annually calsoming them, much less painting them. 
Be carefhl, however, not to make your ceilings too dark in 
color. This is the prevailing fault at present. Our archi¬ 
tects, misled by what is suitable for Immense rooms, copy 
too much the style of decoration in vogue in European 
palaces, and use colors quite too dark for the comparatively 
small rooms of American houses. Recollect, the ceiling re¬ 
presents the sky, and should, like it, be light in tone, cer¬ 
tainly very much lighter than the walls. An excellent 
paper for the ceiling is a light panel design in two tints, 
separated by an arrangement of mouldings which just hints 
at the construction which it masks. Or an effective decora¬ 
tion may be produced by crossing bands inclosing groups 
of olive and laurel. 


THE TOILET. 

A Text Curious Industry in Paris, and one that Is more 
extensive than might bo supposed from its nature, is that of 
paints, pencils, and powders for making up the complexion. 
Most of the great performers, such as Gucrlaln, Pirer, etc., 
havo a back-room to their shops, specially devoted to this 
mysterious commerce. Tho ordinary method of daubing 
the lace, first with a white paint, and then with rouge, 
finds no favor wifh tho consummate artists who teach the 
use of these beautifying compounds. For whitening the 
skin, a preparation is shown that is composed of some in¬ 
soluble powder in a liquid. The bottle must first be well 
shaken, and a very small quantity of Its contents must then 
be taken on a fine old linen rag or bit of cotton, and rubbed 
round and round till the preparation has penetrated the 
skin thoroughly. This wash makes the complexion beau- 
folly white without a traco of the flouriness of powder or 
ordinary paint It is very costly, being sold at $12 for a 
small bottle-full. Next comes the rouge, which is also very 
costly, being valued at $18 for a box of the beet quality. 
From this superfine article, the grades descend through 
different prices, till we reach the cooree slxty-oent rouge, 
which no well-bred beauty would condescend to use. Dif 
ferent shades of rouge are sold for different occasions 
There is a shade for daylight, one for the theatre, one for 
the ball-room, one for the raoe-course, etc. Then we have 
a scarlet liquid, used for coloring the lips, and a black 
powder for blackening the edges of the eyelid. This last 
requires some dexterity in its use, as it must be put on as 
a powder, and then delicately u washed in" with a fine 
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linen rag and lukeararm water. Black and brown pencils 
are used for marking the arch of the eye heavy, and a 
pencil of delicate! bine cornea for tracing the veins on the 
white surface of the painted akin. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

J9* Retry Receipt in thie Cook-Book hot ten Jested bf « i 
practical houeehoop er. 

PUDDING* POR CHILPREX. 

We vary oar Cook-Book thlc month, by giving eome re¬ 
ceipts for paddings for children. Adults will also find 
them very simple, nourishing, and palatable. 

In making paddings with milk and eggs, the milk most 
always be boiled, as this prevents curdling. Lump-auger is 
now so cheap, that it may with advantage be substituted for 
raw in all delicate paddings. It Is a good plan to boil the 
sugar with the milk, and then poor them on the eggs. 
Tory slow baking is absolutely necessary for all paddings 
which have costard. If quickly baked, the costard is often 
mixed with the more solid portion of the podding, and it is 
also rendered tough; whereas, if slowly baked, the custard, 
even when one egg is used, will be In considerable propor¬ 
tion to the other ingredients. 

White of eggs make good puddings for children, and 
three whites should be calculated as one egg. The custard 
from white of eggs is excellent, and only to be distin¬ 
guished from that made with the yolks, added by its pale 
color. 

Fried bread will be found not only an economical, but a 
nourishing and delicious accompaniment to stewed fruits, 
and there aro very few children who will not eat it. By 
fried bread Is not meant either bread sodden in grease, in 
the frying-pan, or bread unduly hardened In boiling fet, 
because in cither case it is most unwholesome. Bread 
properly fried will be Just crisp, and a golden brown on the 
outside, and not the least hard. If the fat Is a proper tem¬ 
perature, bread, to be properly fried, will not require to be 
Immersed in it for more than half a minute. Great care 
sbonld be taken in flavoring puddings for children. Bought ! 
essences, as a rale, are objectionable, whilst flavorings may 
be easily and cheaply made at home by infusing lemon- j 
poel, almonds, or vanilla, in spirit. A small quantity of | 
either of these gives an agreeable flavor, and will be found j 
harmless. The lemon-peel and almonds, when the liquor j 
is poured off, will retain some flavor, and will be useful for ! 
several culinary purposes. 

Rim Croquets— Bake a quarter of a pound of best rice la 
a pint of milk until well swelled and dry. Whilst hot, beat 
in the yolks of two eggs, three onnoes of sifted sugar, and a 
little grated lomon-peel, or any flavoring preferred. Spread 
this on a dish to the thickness of half an inch, and let It 
remain until cold; then put a few finely-sifted bread-crumbs 
on your hand; take as much of the rice as will heap a des¬ 
sert-spoon, put it on the orumbs in yonr hand, and roll into 
tbo shape of an egg. Beat up an egg, white and yolk, dip 
the croquet into it, roll it in bread-crumbs, and put H in 
the wire basket. Bepeat this process until all yonr rice is 
used, then fry the croquets in plenty of boiling fat. Clari¬ 
fied dripping answers well for frying these croquets; care 
most, however, be taken that the fat is the right tempera¬ 
ture, which may readily be ascertained by plunging a piece 
ef bread into the fet. If the bread browns Instantly, the 
fat la ready. Dip in yonr wire basket containing the cro¬ 
quets, move about gentlyln the frit, and when they acquire, 
as they should do in lass than a minute, a golden odor, 
they are done. Put them on white paper, to absorb any fiat 
dinging to them, dft anger over them, and serve. 


Ados Cbm JloswPnfltfteg.—This must not be eoafeuM 
with corn-flour aoM in packets, which, In seme mace, is tke 
starch of Indian corn or maize, deprived of made of its 
nutritive value by the p r o oss a it uadeigoea to render ft 
white and smooth. Indian corn flour is the Anelj-gmead 
floor of maim, and is largely need In Amorim. Dr. Fasy 
says: '’Property prepared, it furnishes a wholesome, diges¬ 
tible, aad nutritions food." Like eat-meal, it requires to he 
thoroughly well boiled. Vanilla is the most suitable Haver¬ 
ing for this pudding, but any other may be need. Two 
onnoes of Indian oorn flour; mix smooth in a quarter of a 
pint of milk, and than stir it into three-quarters of a pint 
of boiling milk; sweeten and flavor. Put Into a clean s tir 
pan, and stir over the Are until It becomes quite thick! 
beat in an egg, put the pudding into a battered tert-dteh, 
and bake very slowly for three-quarters of an hour. 

Plate Rim Pudding. —Wash a quarter of a pound of beet 
rice, put it in a pie-dish with a pint of new milk, and allow 
it to bake rather quickly for three-quarters of an bear. If 
the pudding is required to be moist, half a pint more milk 
must be allowed. A good, nourishing rice pudding may be 
made with a quarter of a pound of rice, a pint of milk, half 
a pint of water, and one ounce of flnely-ehred beefeuefc. 
Sugar and flavoring may, if desired, be stirred into the pod¬ 
ding before sending to table. Children generally like rice 
thus cooked with sugar and lemon-juice, which should be 
added when served to them. 

Sunday Pudding. —Boll a quarter of a pound of bread¬ 
crumbs In half a pint of milk; sweeten and flavor; and 
when the bread is thick, stir in the yolks of two eggs. Pot 
the pudding into a buttered tart-dish, and bake slowly for 
threo-qn&rters of an hour. Then spread over the top a layer 
of strawberry-jam, and on this the white of the eggs, beaten, 
with a teaspoonful of sifted sugar, to a strong froth. Dip a 
knife In boiling water, and with it smooth over the whites 
Put the pudding again Into a moderate oven, until the top 
is a light golden brown. Serve Immediately. 

Sweet Sauce.—Mix a tableepoonful of flour, quite smooth, 
in four tablespoonfrils of water; then stir into it half a pint 
of boiling water; sugar or molasses to taste. Stir over the 
fire until the sauce boils, when, if allowed, an ounce of 
butter may be added, with a tableepoonful of lemon-juice 
When sweetened with sugar, a little nutmeg or ground dn* 

; namon may be used, instead of lemon-juice, if preferred* 

! A tablespoonfal of raspberry jam, or any fruit syrup, may 
; be used to flavor the sauce, and is generally much liked. 

Bated Cndard Pudding. —Boil half a pint of milk, with 
sufficient lump-sugar to taste, and whip into It two eggs, the 
white and yolks previously well beaten together; add 
flavoring to taste. Put the pudding into a pie-dish, and 
place It in another vessel half frill of boiling water. Put 
into the oven, and bake gently for about half an hour; or, 
if more convenient, the pie-dish may be placed, in a stew- 
pan half filled with water, by the side of the Are, and 
allowed to cook slowly. 

BoOed Rice with Sweet Amos.—Wash the rice, throw late 
boiling water, and boil it with a pinch of salt, in plenty of 
water. It should be done in about twenty minutes, end 
this will readily be ascertained by rubbing a grain between 
the finger and thumb; if it crumbles, it is properly oooked. 
Drain the rice tu a colander, pour over it a cop of cold 
water, and put it back into the sauce-pan. Let it aland a 
few minntes to dry, and serve. 

Oat-Meal Pudding*— Mix two ounces of fine Sootch oat¬ 
meal in a quarter of a pint of milk; add to It a pint of boil¬ 
ing milk; sweeten to taste, and stir over the lire for ten 
minutes; then put in twe ounces of sifted bread-crumbs 
Stir until the mixture Is stiff, then add one ounce of shied 
suet, and one or two well-beaten eggs; add a tittle lemon 
flavoring, or grated nutmeg. Put the pudding into a tot¬ 
tered dish, aad bake slowly for an hour. 
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Sweet Maccaroni. —Break up a quarter of a pound of the ; 
beet maccaroni into email lengthy and boil it in two quarts 
of water, with a large pinch of salt, until perfectly tender. 
Brain away the water; add to the maccaroni in the stew, 
pan a teacupful of milk and a quarter of a pound of sifted 
lump-eugar, and keep shaking over the fire until the milk 
is absorbed; add any flavoring, and serve. Stewed fruit 
may be served with the maccaroni. 

Maeearoni Pudding.—Boil a quarter of a pound of macca- 
roni, aa for rice pudding. 'When done, drain away the 
water, and put the maccaroni into a tart dish. Pour over 
it a custard made of two eggs, a pint of boiling milk, and 
sugar and flavoring to taste. Bake very slowly for an 
hour. 

Bice Pudding Without MUk .—Bake a quarter of a pound of 
rice in a pint of water, with one ounce of flnely-shred suet, 
or of butter. When done, add to it a quarter of a pint of 
water in which a dessertspoonful of flour has been boiled* 
with one egg well beaten; sugar and flavoring to taste. 
Bake gently for three-quarters of an hour. 

Rice (Sutard Pudding .—Bake the rice, as in the receipt 
for plain rice pudding. Whon done, add to it half a pint of 
milk, into which an egg or two, sugar to taste, and flavor¬ 
ing, have been whisked. Bake very gently for three-quar¬ 
ters of an hour. 

Rice MUk .—Wash a quarter of a pound of rice; boll as 
directed in receipt for boiled rice; and having drained it, 
pat it into a stew-pan with half a pint of new milk. Stir 
over the fire until the rice has absorbed the milk. 

Semolina Pudding.— Boil two ounces of semolina in a pint 
of milk; sweeten and flavor; beat in an egg. Put the pud¬ 
ding into a buttered tart-dish, and bake for an hour in a 
•tow oven. 


FICKLIS. 

Tomato Catchup .—Boil half a bushel of tomatoes until they 
are soft; squeeze them through a fine wire sieve, and add 
one quart of vinegar, half a pint of salt, one ounce of clovee, 
two ounces of whole allspice, two ounces of ground cayenne 
pepper, a dessertspoonful of ground black pepper, and two 
ksads of garlic, skinned and separated. Mix the whole to¬ 
gether, and boil three hours. Bottle without straining it. 
On the top of each bottle pour a tablespoonful of sweet-oil; 
eark them closely, and seal them. The sweet-oil, by ex¬ 
cluding the air, tends to preserve the cathsup. 

To Pickle Cauliflower *.—Pick one largo or two or three 
■nail cauliflowers to pieces—that is, in branches. Throw 
away the leaves and the main stalk. Put a good handful 
of salt into a quart of water; let It boil, and put the 
branches in so that they will not be crowded. Let them 
get a little soft. Pick out with a fork, and drain in a 
colander. Put into bottles. Heat vinegar and pepper, or 
doves, If you prefer, as you would for red cabbage, and pour 
over It In the bottles. When cold, cover up. It looks well, 
and eats crisp in the winter. 

To Pickle Onion *.—Peel the onions, and steep them in 
strong salt and water for four days, changing the water 
two or three times; wipe them dry; put them into scalding 
hot milk, and let them lie till cold; drain them, and dry 
each separately on n cloth; put them into jars, pour over 
them as much white wine vinegar, which has been boiled 
with some white peppers, as will cover them completely. 

MTSCELLA NK0U8. ! 

Tomato Egg*.—Steve six ripe tomatoes, and pass them j 
through a slave; add six eggs, half an onion, finely minced, j 
quarter of a pound of ham, minced, and a litttle salt. Mix 
the whole thoroughly in a basin, put in a frying-pan on the 
lire, and keep stirring with a fork about ten minutes. Servo 
very hot, on fried toast, for a savory. | 


(Turn Arabic Starch .—Take two ounces of fine white guns 
arable, and pound it to powder. Next put it into a pitcher, 
and pour on it a pint or more of boiling water, according 
to the strength yon desire; cover it, and let it set all night. 
In the morning, pour it carefully from the dregs into a 
clean bottle; cork it and keop it for uso. ▲ tablespoonfhl 
of gum water, stirred Into a pint of starch, made in the 
usual manner, will give lawns, white or printed, a look of 
newness, to which nothing else will restore them after 
washing. It is also good, much diluted, for thin, white 
muslin. 

Yeatt .—Boil mealy potatoea, peel and beat them fine ; 
put them through a fine hair-sieve, weigh them, and put 
to them as much hot water as will make them of the con¬ 
sistence of small beer yeast. When nearly cold, add two 
ounces of brown sugar, and two ounces of yeast to every 
pound of potatoes. Set it near the fire till It begins to fer¬ 
ment. In twenty-four hours it Is fit for use. 

Another .—Boil one pound of flour, a quarter of a pound of 
brown sugar, and a little salt, in two gallons of water, for 
an hour. When mllkw&rm, bottle, and cork it for use. 

Egg Flip .—Boll a quart of mild ale, and pour It into a jug 
with a spout. In a similar jug beat up three eggs, with a 
quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar; add three wlneglaMfuta of 
brandy or gin, and a little nutmeg. When the ale is quite 
hot, but net boiling, pour it quickly into the jug that con¬ 
tains the egg, return It beck to the other jug, and continue 
doing this until the whole is incorporated and smooth. 

The Leave* of Geranium* are excellent for cuts where the 
skin is rubbed off, and other wounds of tho same kind. One 
or two leaves must be bruised and npplied to the part, and 
the wound will be cicatrised in a short time. 


FASHIONS FOB OCTOBER. 

Fio. i.— Walkino-Dress or Brown Silk.— The under-skirt 
has four very scant flounces. The upper-skirt is trimmed 
with two ruffles of tho material of tho dross. The Hunga¬ 
rian jacket is of myrtle-green cloth, trimmed with a bond 
of fur and very dark-groon braid. It has a vest front, and 
long, open sleeves. Hat of myrtle-grcon felt, trimmed with 
a scarf and loop of silk. 

Fio. ii. — Bride's Dress or White Muslin, oyer a White 
Silk Under-Dress. —The back is made with a long, un- 
trimmed train. The sides have a gathered trimming, sepa¬ 
rated by bands of white satin, and have large white satin 
bows. The apron front is trimmed with scant ruffles of 
white muslin and lace; close-fitting, pointed waist, with a 
bouquet of orange-blossom at the nock, tied with white satin 
ribbon. Long sleeves, trimmed with puffings of muslin and 
lace. Large tails veil, and a bouquet of orange-blossoms just 
above the forehead. 

Fio. hi.—House-Dress or Cardinal-Red Silk. —The 
skirt is trimmed with bias bands, put on diagonally, edged 
with narrow knlfe-plaitings. A large plaited pocket is on 
the left side. The close-fitting cuirass waist has three rows 
of buttons down the front. Close-fitting sleeves, with a 
bias band of the silk, edged with a narrow knife-plaiting 
ruffle at the hand. 

Fio. iv. — House-Dress or Black Velvet. —The trained 
skirt is plain at the back, and gathered lengthwiso in front. 
The bine cashmere over-ekirt is composed of pufls, sepa¬ 
rated by bands of black velvet. It is square, and much 
longer in front than at the back, and is sdged with white 
muslin embroidery. A fiohu cf white muslin, with black 
velvet bows. 

Fio. v.—W alkino-Drrsb or Light-Blue Camel’s-Hair.— 
The under-skirt has a deep-plaited flounce. The upper- 
skirt has a hand of dark-bine camel's-hair. Fawn-colored 
cloth mantle, trimmed with fur, and a row of heavy-taa- 
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■eled fringe. Fawn-colored felt hat, with blue Trivet trim¬ 
ming 

Fio. vi.— New Style Paletot or Brows Cloth—Front. 
—It i> loos© and double-breasted, fastening with a double 
row of horn buttons. Round collar, trimmed with cord- 
ings of brown silk, and fastening in front with a brown 
ribbon bow. 

Fio. vii.—New Style Brown Cloth Paletot—Bach.— 
The back is half fitting, and below the waist there are six 
wide plaits of brown silk inserted, fastened down with a 
brown ribbon bow, tied in the same style as a lady's sash. 
Half-wide sleeves, with cuflb trimmed with brown silk. 

Fioa. vni. and ix.— Back and Front or a Fall Man¬ 
tilla, made of black cashmere, trimmed with black fringe, 
and cascades of black ribbon. The mantilla has very wide, 
square ends, which cross in front like a fichu, pass under 
the arm, and are buttoned together at the back, making a 
double cape there. 

Fios. x. and xi.—Fierro— Back and Front— or Wttitk j 
China Crepe. —It has blue silk retvrs in front, embroidered I 
in the corners, and is braided on the back with blue braid, j 
and slightly embroidered about the braiding. Blue and j 
white silk fringe. 

Csneral Remarks.— We also give two of the newest of 
the many styles of pockets. The first hangs straight, by a 
steel chain, or a cord from the side. The second has a largo 
rosette at the top, mado of the material of tlio dress, and is 
trimmed with ribbon bows, and is put on the skirt of the 
drees rather low down and fir back, in a slanting direction. 
Of the many styles of bonnets, we also give two of the 
newest. The first is of brown straw, of the Marie Stuart 
shape, with white lace quilled quite full, and blue ribbon 
In front, and field-flowers on the outside; and tho second is 
of black straw, trimmed with black velvet ribbon on tho 
outside, and with a roll of cream-colored Bilk, and bow 
of cream-colored ribbon in tho face. Crcam-colored laco 
strings. 

Most of tho dress-goods for out-of-door wear, later in tho 
season, will be of dark colors; as browns, prunes, navy- 
blue, and blue-black, greens, etc. But for more dressy 
occasions, lighter shades of bine, brown, and prune, will bo 
worn. Both silk and woolen goods are of these colors. 
Tho brocaded, damass6c, and artnure goods, continue to be 
fashionable, and stripes aro still worn; sometimes tho wholo 
dress being composed of the striped material.; sometimes it 
only forms a part of the dress. 

The woolen goods aro most beautiful and stylish, and aro 
much preferred, for ordinary wear, to silk, (without it is 
black silk, which is always popular,) for all except the most 
drossy occasions; and even then there is a combination of 
silk and camcl's-hair, or cashmere. Many of the newest 
dresses are mado with a long Polonaise or princess over¬ 
dress, which has only a cording of silk, either of the color 
of the dress or of some protty contrasting color. Others aro 
more elaborately trimmed, but so much ornament has been 
worn lately, that it is a relief to see an exceedingly plain 
dress. The extreme simplicity Is sometimes relieved by 
l»owi of ribbon or silk, of a contrasting color with the dress, 
and lined with another color. Thus a cream-colored cash- 
mere has loops of blue silk lined with cardinal red silk. 
These two latter colors are now often combined with good 
offect. 

The orer-skirt and basque are still very much worn, and 
probably look better on very thin figures than the princess 
dress. In both cases, tho over-dress is usually long, but so 
much depends on tho Individual taste, that we can writo 
nothing down as an absolute fashion, except that all dresses 
aro made very close and clinging, and so ungracefhl. 

Worsted laces, fringes, braids mado only with silk or 
worsted, or with gold and silver threads, ribbons, and only 
simple cordingi, are all used on the autumn dresses. Tockots 


•till play a very important part in all dresses. They are 
generally very large, and very much trimmed. 

For fall wear, many of the Polonaiso have one small caps^ 
or two or three capes, one smaller than the other, the 
largest of which does not reach so low as the waist. This 
makes a pretty finish to a dress for a tall, thin person. If 
the dress is made with a basque, rather than with a Polo¬ 
naise, the basque is long and close-fitting, and usually 
finished at the bottom with a cord only. 

Mantles of all kinds are worn; some a circular, drawn 
in a little at the back, and having a hood; some with long 
ends, crossed in front, or tied; but till the cold weather 
they will be only moderately long; then they will gene¬ 
rally reach almost to the feet, and be half-tight fitting, 
many with large sleeves. 

Straw Bonnets for the autumn are profusely trimmed 
with currants, cherries, blackberries, and other small fruits. 
Felts are trimmed with broad bands and loops of silk, 
rings, etc. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Dress for a Boy.— The blouse is of brown Hol¬ 
land, with a navy-blue plastron on the front. It is but¬ 
toned down tho entire length of the front, and is plaited 
at the back. 

Fio. ii. — Dress for a Little Girl. —Pale-blue cashmere, 
trimmed with white braid. The front is princess, snd ths 
braid at the back is laid on to simulate a i«alctot. There is 
a plaited skirt beneath the pockets, cuffs, and collar, all 
trimmed with braid. 

Fio. hi.—Dress for a Small Boy of Navy-Blue Poplin, 
trimmed with crimson silk braid. Plaited blouse, with 
sleeveless paletot above, trimmed with braid and buttons. 

Fio. iv.—Duebs for a Youno Girl.— Pearl-gray cash¬ 
mere, trimmed with Madeira embroidery. The skirt is 
bordered with a kilt-plaited flounce, headed with a narrow 
gathered flounce, edged with embroidery. Square tunic 
draped beneath a silk sash. Basque bodico trimmed to 
correspond. 

Fio. v.— Youno Girl's Dress of Gray Mohair. —Ths 
skirt has a knife-plaited ruffle, headed by a gray silk quil¬ 
ling. Tho jacket has a simulated waistcoat, fastened be¬ 
neath ribbon bows. The back is short, and tho sides ara 
pointed. 


NOTICES. 


In Remittino, for “ Peterson’s Magazine," name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

U* Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. Tho 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

jffjf When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one It 
Is to be sent to in fkiture. 

4E3F* Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. Wo do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

tj* No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either tho January 
or the July number. 

AST* Back numbers for 1874,1875, and 1870, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of tho publisher. 
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cloud ? What says thy song thou joyous thrush Up in the walnut tree ? 

tongue, There is such glo - ry on thv face What can the meaning be? 

time, Still be it ours in care’s despite To join in chorus free, 
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TWO NAMES ON A TREE. 

BT HELBIV BEOTHERTON. 


“ You arc too harsh, Corinne, on your cousin. 

I am sure that Louise has noticed, more than 
once, your supercilious behavior toward her.” 

“Let her notice it, mamma,” was Corinne 
Stanley’s scornfhl answer, while the young lady’s 
handsome dark eyes flashed imperiously. “ For 
my part, I can’t restrain my dislike to that girl.” 

“ But she is a member of our family now, my 
dear, and should be treated as an equal.” 

“Even if she is, I object to her being called 
my equal.' She is dependent on our kindness, an 
orphan, to whom we have charitably given shel¬ 
ter—nothing more.” 

“ But she is your cousin, Corinne—the child 
of your dead father's dead sister.” 

“Who made a horribly low marriage, by the 
way,” retorted the young lady, “ if report speaks 
correctly. It is useless for you to scold, mamma. 
She is an out-and-out nuisance.” 

“Youare shockingly wicked to call her so,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Stanley, who, though what is 
termed a weak woman, was now and then roused 
to firmness, and really had a strong sense of 
justice. “There is nothing which you have 
asked Louisa to do, since she came to the house, 
that she refused, or even hesitated-” 

“Nonsense, mamma; I know what you are 
going to say,” Miss Stanley broke in, “ Of course, 
Louise has arranged my hair for the opera, and 
for balls, whenever I have asked her. I don't 
know that I am particularly obliged to her for it. 
She is certainly well fed, and clothed, both at 
our expense; and this is ample payment for what 
is required at her hands. And now, please dis¬ 
continue this argument. Apropos of the opera. 
Mr. Bronson sent word, when you were out, to 
know whether you and I desired to occupy his 
box this evening. I wrote an acceptance, feeling 
sure you would like to see * Faust’ again.” 

“Do you knew, Corrinne,” said her mother, 
eyeing her daughter keenly, “ I consider the at- 
tions of Mr. Bronson most marked and devoted • 
toward your3clff” 
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A faint color rose to the girl’s cheek. 

“Do you, mamma?” And a short, nervous 
laugh followed the words. 

“ He is very rich, is he not !* r 

“ Worth about one hundred thousand a year, 
I believe.” 

“ And you would marry him, if he asked you, 
Corinne ?’ * 

The young lady bit her lip. The sentence, 
“ if he asked you,” grated upon her ear. During 
the past two or three weeks, it had grown to bo 
the ruling purpose of Corinne Stanley to become 
the wife of the wealthy and courted Mr. Bronson. 
She had resolved that no amount of steadfast en¬ 
deavor should be lacking, on her part, to attain 
this objeet. For he was the prize for which all 
Fifth Avenue was contending, and therefore to bo 
won, if possible. But he was also handsome, ac¬ 
complished, chivalrous, a man that any woman 
might love for himself. 

“How do you know that he has not already 
asked me, mamma?” said she, in answer to her 
mother’s question. “ He calls here very often, 
and you seldom interfere with our tete-a-tete*.” 

Then Corinne gave a musical little laugh, that 
left her mother in doubt as to whether she was 
serious or not. The truth was, she only hoped he 
would propose; he really had not done so as yet. 

Meanwhile, on the afternoon of this conversa¬ 
tion, pretty, blonde-haired Louise Lynn sat in 
her small, out-of-the-way chamber, on the third 
floor of Mrs. Stanley’s residence on Fifth Avenue, 
and wondered what special reason Providence 
had for sending her into the world; and why, 
since she seemed to have been created to be snub¬ 
bed, and despised, and trampled on, it would net 
be much better if her thoroughly useless exist¬ 
ence came to a close altogether. 

These were very wicked thoughts, of course. 
But then poor Louise had once known a life far 
different from her present one, and was excusa¬ 
ble, ’perhaps, for thinking hardly of fate. Hcr’s 
had, indeed, been an existence of quiet, domestic 
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happiness, until that dark eighteenth year, in 
which death followed upon death with such fear¬ 
fulness, and she was made doubly an orphan, 
by t he decease of her father immediately succeed¬ 
ing that of her mother. Then had come the 
knowledge of her father's insolvent condition, 
and her own utter destitution. 

Silently to herself, while she looked out, that 
afternoon, upon the snowy pavements of the 
streets beneath her, and felt the cold of a rapidly- 
strengthening December wind sweep past the 
pones, and chill them more and more with every 
gust, silently to herself, I say, did Louise Lynn 
recall the handsome, genial face of one whom 
she had known and loved four years ago. It 
was the old, old story. They had exchanged pas¬ 
sionate vows to each other. At her father's 
former country-seat their names were carved on 
the same tree : there they had sworn, with clasped 
hands, to be true to each other, forever. But 
the course of true love had run roughly. Her 
father, unwilling that Louise should become the 
wife of a poor man, had forbidden their meet- | 
ings. And at last the lover hod resolved to go ! 
and fight the world; and a final stolen meeting ! 
had taken place between them; and he went to ! 
California; and so it had all ended. If he had 
ever written to her, Louise had not received his 
letters. 

Qute lost in her sad thoughts, she let the day 
slowly darken, until it had left her little room 
completely in shadow. At last, a servant knocked 
at the door, saying, “ Dinner is served, Miss 
Lynn;" and Louise presently descended to the 
dining-room. 

Mrs. Stanley and her daughter were already 
seated at table, when Louise entered the room. 
The face of Corinne wore a sort of angry scowl. 

“ Louise 1” she exclaimed, “ you have a hor¬ 
rid habit of coming down to dinner late. You 
almost always enter the dining-room, alter soup 
has been served." 

Louise volunteered no response, understand¬ 
ing how useless it would be. She Beated herself, 
and, with the exception of a few words of ex¬ 
cuse to Mrs. Stanley, said nothing, but finished 
her dinner, and left the dining-room. 

She knew that her calm, patient silence had 
in no manner shamed or humbled the haughty, 
supercilious nature of her couBin Corinne. She 
knew that nothing could ever change that cousin's 
contemptuous, cruel treatment, nothing, except 
cither her own absence, or that of Corinne, from 
Mrs. Stanley’8 house. It was very hard, poor 
Louise tearfully meditated, being called upon al¬ 
most daily and hourly to bear the covert sneers 
and scoffs of one she felt to be her moral infe¬ 


rior. How a pair of manly, blue eyes, that she 
had once known and loved to gaie upon, would 
have flashed with indignation, in the old days 
of courtship, had she told that brave lover of 
her’s any story of injustice and insolence like 
that which she could now tell. 

“ Oh, let me bid good-by to all hopeless long¬ 
ings,” the girl at length murmured. “ He can¬ 
not know—he is far, far away. He has, perhaps, 
forgot-" 

Somehow she could not tell herself that he 
had forgotten her. And so she sat in her little 
chamber, and dreamed that he loved her still, 
very dearly, and that they would one day meet. 

Again there came a knock at the door. This 
time a servant said, “ Miss Corinne wishes, Miss 
Lynn, that you would come down stairs and ar¬ 
range her hair. She is going to the opera." 

Five minutes later, Louise stood meekly be¬ 
hind her cousin’s chair, arranging Corinne’s 
glossy tresses, as somehow only her nimble fin¬ 
gers could arrange them. 

“ You really would make a capital maid," 
Miss Stanley remarked, as she surveyed her cos¬ 
tume, in an opposite mirror, when thoroughly 
dressed for the opera. “ Marie," glancing to¬ 
ward her French femme de chambre, “will have 
to look out for her laurels. Here, Louise, just 
carry my white merino cloak down stairs, won’t 
you, while I follow ? I want you to pull out the 
folds of my dress, when I reach the drawing¬ 
room, so that these flounces may not look tum¬ 
bled, as I receive Mr, Bronson." 

“ Certainly," Louise replied. 

Miss Stanley and her cousin had been in the 
dining-room about five minutes, when the former 
glanced impatiently toward a clock on the man¬ 
tle, exclaiming, "It is certainly very odd that 
Mr/Bronson doesn’t make his appearance. He 
ought, undoubtedly, to be here by five minutes 
to eight o’clock; besides, * Faust’ is my favorite 
opera, and I don’t want to mi m a note of it. 
Mamma," to her mother, who had just entered, 
“ isn’t it strange that Mr. Bronson is so late V* 

Just as Corinne finished speaking, a donble 
knock sounded at the fVont door. 

“ That is he !" exclaimed the young lady. “ I 
am so glad." Then, after a minute had elapsed, 
and the knook had again sounded, “ What is the 
reason, mamma, that our door is not better at¬ 
tended to ? The idea of Mr. Bronson being 
obliged to knook twice ! It is scandalous !" 

* 1 1 sent James on an errand, just after dinner," 
Mrs. Stanley said, “ he ought to have been back." 

“Oh, of course!" snapped Miss Corinne. 
Then, turning sharply toward her cousin, “ Lou- 
; ise, go to the door." 
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Bat Louise stood as still os a statue. 

“ Do you hear me?'’ exclaimed Miss Stanley. 

“ Is my position in this house, Corinne, that 
of a mere servant?” 

Louise spoke the words in tones which a faint, 
almost imperceptible quiver shook, otherwise her 
demeanor was perfectly calm. 

“ Yes,” was the unhesitating answer. “ You 
are merely a domestic servant—nothing more.” 

“ Very well; in that case I will obey.” 

She left the room, with a stately step, though 
her wounded heart was beating passionately. 

With a steady hand, too, she unfastened the 
hall-door. 

A gentleman was standing outside. 

“Are Mrs. and Miss Stanley at home?” he 
asked, politely. 

His voice made poor Louise’s heart beat quicker 
than ever. 

“ Ashton 1” she exclaimed. “ Can it be you ?” 

“ Louise 1” 

The gentleman had caught her hands in both 
of his, and was gating eagerly into her face. 
“ Oh, Louise,” he went on, in tremulous tones, 
“ what miracle is this? I have sought for you, 
ever since my return; but to no purpose. At 
the house where you formerly lived, they knew 
nothing of you. And now, to find you here I I 
oan scarcely believe my senses !’’ 

“ You could not have cared much for me,” 
poor Louise said, through her tears, “ because— 
because you have never written me a line since— 
since-” 

“ Written you, Louise ? I wrote a dozen times.” 

“ Then the letters miscarried, for I never re¬ 
ceived them. Ah 1 I know, my fathers death— 
my change of address-” 

But at this moment they were interrupted by 
the appearance of Corinne on the scene. 

** For Heaven’s sake, Louise, what is the mean¬ 
ing of *11 this ?” she cried. “ I was not aware,” 


she added, scornfully, “ that you aspired to 
know Mr. Bronson.” 

The angry speaker’s face was livid with con¬ 
sternation and rage. 

“Mr. Bronson 1” ejaculated Louise, astonish¬ 
ment overcoming every other feeling. . 

“ Yesi Mr. Bronson,” said Corinne, mimicking 
her. 

“ What does this mean, Ashton ?” asked Lou¬ 
ise, turning to her lover. 

“I am now known, dearest, as Mr. Bronson, 
after a distant uncle, whose fortune I inherited, 
and who wished me to take his name. The ac¬ 
cession to this estate brought me back from Cali¬ 
fornia—to search for you—but in vain.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Louise, 
as she looked at her cousin, said, 

“ And so your grand Mr. Bronson, Cousin Co¬ 
rinne, was, all the while, my dear old Ashton,” 
and she proudly clung to his arm. She could 
not restrain a slight exultation in her tone. 

“Yes, darling!” said Mr. Bronson, pressing 
her arm, “ and I am sure your cousin will con¬ 
gratulate us. I certainly owe her much for hav¬ 
ing given a home to my treasure.” 

Did Corinne congratulate her cousin? She 
was obliged to do so outwardly, at least ; for 
Louise and Mr. Bronson were married, a month 
later. But there are some smiles that mean 
I frowns, and we fear Corinne’s were such. 

Louise was loyal enough never to betray how 
Corinne had treated her; and, after awhile, Co¬ 
rinne was glad enough to accept the hospitalities 
of her popular cousin, whether in town or in 
country. 

For one of the first acts of Mr. Bronson, after 
discovering Louise, was to buy back her father’s 
former country-seat; there he took Louise on her 
wedding-tour; and there he proudly showed her, 
in the Park, still legible, their two nambs on thi 
tree. 
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BY MARY 

TTss Autumn-time, and mellow purple haze, 

Is down the distant mountain-side unrolled, 

.And over woodlands wide, bravely unfurled, 

Wave banners red and gold. 

Xbe gathered splendors of the pawing year, 

Tair fruit, and yellow grain, at Autumn's feet, 

In plenteousness are laid; the glowing world 
Looks perfect and complete. 

The Autmnn-time of life is near to me, 

And where is ail my store of golden sheaves ? 


Of gatherod harvest teeming, I, alas t 
Have only withered leaves. 

Yet I have ever striven eagerly 
To gain abundant fruitage, all for you, 

Though unskilled hands havo foiled me, oh I believe 
That my desire was true. 

I meant to make, so Car as in me lay, 

Your Autnmn-timo fair ns yon purple haze; 

Ilavo filled with deep and lasting, tender joy 
The mellow golden days. 
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BY KATE VIRGINIA PEYTON. 


“ You will have to wear a wig!” 

Dreadful words I I stood before the mirror, and 
surveyed myself. My head was as bare as a little 
pink-fisted baby’s. I was just eighteen. This 
was ray birthday. Nice anniversary, wasn’t it ? 

I had been very sick with a fever. This was 
bad; but what followed was infinitely worse. I 
lost all of my hair! All, I say. Think of it, 
young girls, and tremble 1 If you are beautiful, 
stand before the mirror, and imagine yourself 
deprived of all your pet locks, the “ glory of 
women!” But I was not beautiful, to begin 
with, even before this terrible misfortune. Nei¬ 
ther was I ugly. I was just comely 1 A bru¬ 
nette, with brown eyes; a passably small mouth, 
with bright, scarlet lips; a clear, dark com¬ 
plexion ; in short, a face to be neither vain of 
nor ashamed of. But of my hair I had been 
vain. It was my one beauty; long, glossy, 
thick as a Shetland pony’s mane, lying on my 
head in great bronze-black waves, guiltless of 
crimping-pins, curl-papers, and all other capil¬ 
lary abominations. I had petted it and caressed 
it all my life. 

No more brushings and braidings! No more 
Parisian coiffures! There I stood, bald as a 
superannuated octogenarian. I threw myself 
into a chair, and sobbed and cried in a tempest 
of grief. Then I took another peep into the 
truth-telling glass, and the tearful, woe-begone 
young face, surmounted by the bald pate, made 
such a ridiculous image, that I laughed myself 
into hysterics. 

“ Don’t! Don’t take on so, dear child !” said 
Aunty, soothingly. “It will grow again.” 

“ I don’t believe it will grow again,” said I, 
rebclliously. “It don’t look as if hair would 
grow on that head any more than it would on a 
rock. And oh, Auntie, if it does grow, it will 
nov-e-r be s-o p-r-e-t-t-y a-g-a-i-n!” I 
sobbed. 

“There, there! Don’t! He’ll get you a wig 
in New York, and you must try to be resigned.” 

“Resigned! Resigned to being a picked 
ohioken?” said I, willfully. 

So I kept on fretting about my beautiful hair; 
and the more I fretted, the less did I get well. 
Pear Aunty! who was both mother and father 
toii*c, was at her wit’s end. Finally she and 
the'dowor held a grave consultation, and decided 
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upon a voyage. Aunty had friends in Panama. 
“Would that do? She can stay till her hair 
grows.” 

“Just the very thing!” replied the Doctor. 
“ It will be an entire change, and make her for¬ 
get herself.” 

We packed our trunks, and started for New 
York, where I was to take the steamer for Aspin- 
wall, under charge of the captain; for Aunty 
had a lawsuit on hand, involving nearly her en¬ 
tire fortune, and could not go. When we reached 
New York, I could scarcely wait to shake off the 
dust of travel, so great was my hurry to go to 
the hair-dressers and buy my wig. 

We hurried down Broadway, and soon found 
the store we were seeking. What an array! 
Black wigs and brown ! White whigs and gray! 
Enough to crown all the hairless people I had 
ever seen, it seemed to me. A slender girl, with 
a bright French face, and hair in the latest 
Parisian style, led me into a little room in the 
back part of the store, and placed me before a 
large mirror. I timidly removed my little cap, 
made of black silk and lace, with a coquettish 
scarlet bow at the side—no one but Aunty had 
ever seen me without it before—and the young 
girl with the faultless coiffure proceeded to try 
what art could do to help such an unfortunate. 

First, it was a wig with short, stiff curls. I 
looked like a little black poodle dog. Then it 
was one with a braided back. I put it on, and 
the mirror reflected the portrait of my grand¬ 
mother in her old-fashioned front-piece. Then 
another, of dead-black hair, no more like my lost 
locks than shadow is like sunshiRe. 

“ Dey do not suit Mees. She eez too—too- 

Wat eez dat you do zay ? Too jeune, too charmarU 
for dese,” said the pretty hair-dresser, sympa- 
thizingly. “ I will yet find Borne one weeg dat 
zall make you so beautiful as before !” And she 
tripped lightly away. 

I looked around, weary and discouraged, and 
noticed, just at my right, hanging on one of the 
frames, the loveliest head of blonde hair that I 
ever saw in my life. It was just prisoned sun¬ 
shine. The front was a confusion of short, curl¬ 
ing locks, like the tendrils of a vine; the back 
arranged in a low Grecian knot, with two or 
three great, loose curls carelessly falling from 
one side. Yielding to a sudden impulse, I seixed 
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it, put it on my head, and clapped my hands for ! enough to take it off. I must have this. I won’t 


very joy. It was like the waving of a magician’s 
wand. It was like a bit out of the Arabian 
Nights. The Princess had appeared. The effect 
of these sunny locks around my face was some¬ 
thing wonderful. The tints of my clear, dark 
skin and scarlet lips were heightened, yet soft¬ 
ened in a charming manner, while my brown 
eyes looked out under the light curls like two 
dusky stars. 

I ceased to wonder that stately ladies in fair 
old Venice had anointed their raven hair with 
something, whose preparation, alas! is one of 
the “ lost arts,” and then sat out on their palace 
roofs to bleach it in the hot sunshine. I forgave 
all the odium that modern belles have brought 
upon ns by their “ hair-bleaching” efforts. They 
kuew just how pretty they were going to be. I 
turned my head first on one side, and then on 
the other, lost in astonishment and admiration. 

Just then the little French girl came back with 
something in her hands, at which I looked dis¬ 
dainfully. She scarcely recognized me for a 
moment; then, clasping her hands, with a thea¬ 
trical, French air, walked around me, exclaiming, 

“ Oh, Mees, but you are vnree beauti-ful! It is 
that you should always wear. A blonde weeg, 
bit not?” 

I had not thought of it before, except as a by¬ 
play. Could I wear it ? 

“But,” said I doubtfully, “I ought to wear 
black. Black is my color.” 

“ Mees ought to be beauti-ful. That is the- 

What eez it you Americans do say ? Duty ? 
Oh, yes !—the duty of a young lady. You do 
talk so much about duty. Now you can do 
your duty, and be beauti-ful. It is not that 
it is disagriable to be beauti-ful,” she archly 
added. 

“ Beauti-ftil!” my heart echoed. Yes, it is a 
happy thing to be that. Could I ? I had always 
thought I should like to try it, and here was my 
opportunity. A swift vision flitted across my 
eyes. I imagined myself on the steamer, walk¬ 
ing up and down the deck, with the sweet, vain ; 
consciousness that everybody was admiring me; ; 
•n the street, in that far-off city, with strangers 
turning to look again, something as they did at 
Madame Recamier—a great way off from her 
triumph, of course, but with just a soup^on in my 
daily draught—and I enjoying it all, besides the 
sly consciousness that it was a nice little masque¬ 
rs le, an original comedy of my own invention. 
Yes, I would do it. 

“Oh, Aunty!” said I, eagerly, “I am going 
away among strangers, and by the time I come 
hack to the people I know, my hair will be long 


wear any other. They make me so ugly.” 

I expected that Aunty would refuse, but she 
consented without a word, even when the pretty 
hair-dresser announced a price that made my 
hair—my wig, I mean—rise in horror. 

“ It eez that the blonde hair eez so fashion¬ 
able, It makes Mees so charmant ,” she subtly 
added, “ that the gentlemen, they will break 
their hearts all for her.” 

Aunty paid for the wig. I put the little cap 
in my pocket, arranged my hat on my marvel¬ 
ous new head, and, with another satisfied glanoe 
into the mirror, turned to go out into my new 
world with a very light heart. 

“Adieu!” said the pretty hair-dresser. “It 
eez that Mees will soon come back, now, for her 
bridal coiffure.” 


The next day wo went on board the steamer 
Granada, bound for Acapulco. She was a strong, 
well-built propeller, with a fine salon , comfort¬ 
able little state-rooms, and just enough passen¬ 
gers to make it pleasant; plenty of room, and no 
crowd. Here I was introduced to Capt. Taylor, 
of whom I had only time to note that he had the 
fine, erect bearing of one trained in the Navy, of 
which, as I learned afterward, he was an officer; 
and that he was tall, and magnificent-looking, 
with a tawny beard; for very soon the last 
bell rang. Aunt gave me a hurried kiss, the 
steamer moved off into the stream, and I was left 
alone, and in tears. 

I remembered, subsequently, that when the 
Captain’s eyes turned to me, he gave a look 
of admiration ; neither could I help seeing that 
he looked especially at my—hair, I was about to 
say—my wig. I had forgotten all about it, and 
blushed scarlet, as I remembered. 

We soon passed the Narrows, and the broad 
Atlantic opened before us. A brisk wind came 
up, and the steamer rocked—“like a cradle on 
the deep.” I suppose it may be poetic, but it 
was not very soothing. The Captain came along 
just then, saw me, and sat down by me cour¬ 
teously. 

“ You are not feeling well, I fear,” he said. 
“ With your pale face, and fair hair, you look 
like the ghost of a girl.” 

My hair again ! I blushed scarlet, through all 
the green of my incipient sea-sickness. 

“ Let me take you to your room,” he added, 
kindly. “ You must lie down.” 

I took his arm, and tottered across the deck, 
and by the time we reached my state-room, I 
was very far gone, indeed. I dropped into the 
comfortable extension-chair, which Aunty’s fore¬ 


thought had provided, limp as a doll with the 
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saw-dust all out. Tlio Captain soon brought the 
stewardess to my aid, who proceeded to prepare ; 
me for my robe-de-nuit without ceremony. I: 
was like wax in her hands; had no wishes, 
no preferences, no “ ways.” A woman with no 
“ways!” To this had the sea brought me so 
soon. 

“Now,” said she, cheerfully, “let me take 
down your hair, and you will be comfortable for 
the night.” 

“ My hair!” Good Heavens! Must I let this 
woman take down my hair, and then go out and 
tell every lady on the steamer, and—and the 
Captain, that I wore a wig f 

1 clasped it frantically with both hands. 

“ Oh, no I” I cried. “ I can’t have it touched. 
My head aches so badly. I can’t, indeed !” 

“ But you will be so much more comfortable,” 
she persisted; then added, aggravatingly, “ I 
should like to brush out such lovely hair as 
yours. The passengers were all talking about it 
as you passed through the cabin.” 

Were they? They would talk still more if I 
should let you brush it, 1 thought. But I said, 
polilely, 

“ Never mind. I can’t be comfortable, any¬ 
way. We will just let it go to-night.” And I 
orept into my berth, and laid my lovely hair on 
my pillow. 

“You had better leave your door unlocked, : 
and I will come in every little while to see how 
you are. Do you want anything now ?” 

“No, nothing”—but peace, I added, mentally. 

The stewardess disappeared, and I dozed off 
into a racking headache. Oh, how hot my head 
was I How oppressed under its tight covering! 
If I could only get it free. It seemed, to my 
feverish imagination, the sum of human bliss to 
have a perfectly bald head ; then wet a towel in 
cold water, and lay all over it. But there was 
the stewardess, popping in and out every fifteen 
minutes ! I slipped a few bits of ice under my 
wig, but they were like drops in a Sahara. 

She will have to go to bed some timo, I 
thought; and then—if I can only live till then. 

About midnight the good woman informed me 
that Captain Taylor thought she had better stay 
with me, and sleep in the upper berth, as I was 
so ill. 

Stay with me I She was like the Old Man in 
Sinbad, the Sailor. I protested against it des¬ 
perately. “ I should soon fall asleep,” I said. 

“ I should be all the better for the quiet. I was 
accustomed to being alone,” etc. 

The poor woman was so tired, and I so earnest, 
that she finally gave up, and left me. Theu I 
crept out of my berth, to the door, locked it < 


tight, and taking off my beautiful, abominable 
wig, dipped my bald head, luxuriously, again 
and again, in the basin of cold water; then wet¬ 
ting a towel, laid it over like a benediction, and 
crept back again to my pillow, comparatively 
happy. I laid my “ lovely” locks up in the cor¬ 
ner, where I could reach them instantly, in ease 
the steamer caught fire, or the boiler burst, and 
soon fell asleep. 

I awoke the afternoon of thasecond day. The 
interim I had spent eating bits of ice, and in¬ 
veighing at all people so idiotic as to go to sea! 
Awoke, and wondered why I was in bed. There 
seemed to be no reason for it, so I crept out, put 
on a pretty white dress, arranged my beautiful 
hair again, with great enjoyment in the effect, 
adorned it with a blue ribbon, and tied a blue 
scarf around my neck. I had always longed to 
wear blue, and never could before. By this time 
I was tired. My feet trembled beneath me. 
The stewardess came in, put my little room in 
order, and opened the door wide, to let the sweet 
south wind blow in. 

I sat before it, enjoying my freedom, when a 
tall shadow suddenly shut out the sun. 

“ Good morning, Miss Kitty,” said the Cap¬ 
tain, with a bright smile. “You look fresh as a 
dew-drop. You are well again ?” 

“ Well 1” said I, laughingly. “ Was I ever 
Bick?” 

“You must have been pretending, I think,” 
he answered, with a kindly smile. “ You need 
nothing to complete the cure, but to go up on 
deck and breathe the fresh air. I will take you 
in a few minutes.” 

“ But I can't walk much yet, Captain. My 
feet tremble under me.” 

“ But you will have to go,” said he, decidedly. 
“ You know I am a kind of temporary uncle, 
or aunt, and wards must yield their guardians 
strict obedience.” 

He strolled on down the guards, and I saw 
him in the distant steerage, bowing to a poor 
Irish emigrant, with that courtesy which recog¬ 
nized the woman beneath the poverty. In about 
five minutes he returned. I donned my Leghorn 
sun-hat, with its long, blue gauze veil—blue 
again!—took his arm, and, without a remon¬ 
strance, was ready for a promenade on deck. 

Oh, the sea and sky! How beautiful they 
were! flow sweet the air, that 1 could not 
breathe enough of! How the waves dimpled and 
glistened in the sun ! What a luxury to live l 

“There! This is enough for the first time,” 
said the Captain, after a few turns, as he stopped 
under an awning, where I found my chair, wraps. 


and books, all ready for me. “ You Bee, I don't 
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intend to let you go down again this afternoon. 
How are you now, after this Uttle walk ?” 

“Oh, I am all new!” I answered, eagerly. 
“ As if I had just been made afresh, out of sea- 
air, and sunshine, and sea-green waves.” 

The Captain now left me. But when dinner 
was announced, he came for me himself. 

After dinner—and nothing ever was so good 
as that first dinner at sea—he took a moonlight 
walk on deck with me, the soft south wind 
breathing upon us, with “ healing in its wings;” 
the moon and stars looking down benignly. 
Merely to exist under this cloudless sky seemed 
a glorious boon. 

The days that followed were full of delight. 
We had perfect weather. Among the passengers 
were many pleasant people, and with the pro¬ 
verbial ease of voyagers, we were soon familiar 
as old friends. We sang and danced; played 
games, and promenaded the deck. We were the 
busiest of idlers, and the days were never long 
enough. I could not help seeing the admiring 
•yes which followed me everywhere, and hear¬ 
ing, with crimson cheeks, the flattering com¬ 
ments on my brown eyes and fair hair. 

The Captain—by virtue of his guardianship, 
he said—was always near me, when at his lei¬ 
sure; and, day by day, I drifted on uncon¬ 
sciously toward the “old, old story.” Love 
buds and blossoms quickly under tropioal skies; 
and before 1 suspected my danger, I had given 
a woman’s most precious heritage unasked—I 
will not say unsought. 

The day we went into Havana brought me a 
sudden, sharp awakening. 

Shall 1 ever forget the first glimpse of that 
beautiful city? The lovely harbor, with its 
snowy sails, guarded by Castle Moro! The shin¬ 
ing houses, light-blue and buff, pink and green, 
all the tints of the rainbow; the palms and cocoa- 
nuts painted against the still, bright skies ; the 
pretty little boats, with gay awnings, rowed off 
toward the steamer, by brown-skinned Cubans 
in snowy white! 

But this is not my story. We had gone on 
shore, to drive through the city, the Captain ac¬ 
companying us. Some of our party, wishing to 
buy a few things, stopped at a store. I had 
just caught sight of a young Spanish Hebe, and 
declined to go in, preferring to watch “ the human 
form divine.” What a glorious creature she 
was, with her melting dark eyes, full of vitality 
as a tropical flower! 

The Captain assisted the ladies to alight, and 
then returning, leaned carelessly against the 
door of the carriage, and admired with me. 

“ Isn’t she lovely?” said I, with enthusiasm. 


“ Yes,’ ’ he replied. “ She is beautiful! Look 
at those glossy braids wound around her pretty 
head, again and again! They are genuine, too. 
They grew there. These Cubans have wonder- 
fill hair! It is a comfort to know that her maid 
doesn’t pin it on. I hate cheating, and despise 
the one who oheats. A woman once deceived 
me so cruelly, that I can’t bear to think that any 
woman 1 care for should wear even a false lock,” 
said he, while a look of bitter remembrance har¬ 
dened eveiy line of his face. 

The words pierced me like a dagger. I knew 
then that I loved him, and, with the sudden 
light, came the conviction that I had lost him— 
sold my birthright cheaper than Esau. How I 
anathematized the fair locks that hung over my 
forehead in such becoming confusion. I could 
have torn them off then, in the bright sunshine. 
But of what use ? We must learn to “ submit to 
the inevitable.” So I drew a veil over my tell¬ 
tale face, and managed to smile and chat enough 
to be unnoticeable, until we returned to the 
steamer. Then I withdrew at once to my state¬ 
room for the night, under the convenient femi¬ 
nine plea of headache. I felt as if I must be 
alone with my misery. All night I tossed about 
in feverish unrest. Look at it as I would, there 
; was no remedy. The thing was done. At last 
I reached a desperate resolve, to snatch the few 
brief days of happiness left me; to drink a full 
draught from the intoxicating cup held at my 
lips. No one should suspect my misery. Even 
if the Captain did care for me, and I could not 
help thinking that he did care a little, as soon as 
he found out my deceit, he would despise me. 

The next morning I came out of my room tho 
gayest of the gay. I put the skeleton of the 
future resolutely behind me. 

We were sailing under tropical skies, and the 
glorious moonlight evenings were always spent 
on deck, in the balmy air, so warm and enfold¬ 
ing, that it seemed a luxury to live. To the 
Captain, the starry heavens were like a well- 
conned book. Pleased with my youthful thirst 
for strange knowledge, he would often trace out 
for me the figures which man’s imagination has 
found outlined in the skies. With him I first 
saw Orion in his belted splendor; the brilliant 
Southern Cross, rising above the horizon, like an 
eternal promise; and Cassandra’s Golden Hair, 
floating off into etherial space. What a glorious 
world I lived in! How quickly the heart has 
furnished the key to unlock all mysteries ? IIow 
rich, and full of exquisite flavors, was the cup £ 
drank, although I knew the bitterness hidden in 
the draught. 

We landed at Aspinwall, and, with a pause 
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scarcely long enough to look at the low, fever- 
infested place, with its Bad-faced Americans and 
jubilant natives, were hurried on board the cars, 
and slowly across the Isthmus, to the city of 
Panama. The transit was a gorgeous, tropical 
panorama. The rainy season had just closed, 
and vegetation was in its full luxuriance. Tall 
p»lm-trees waved their plume-like tops in the 
air; parasitic vines covered the trees they had 
ruined, with a stolen vigor. Strange flowers daz¬ 
zled us with brilliant, unknown faces, and birds 
of shining plumage fluttered in and out among 
the branches like animated flowers. What a 
vigorous prodigality, that could waste so much, 
and still overflow with life 1 

Then Panama rose upon us, an old-world city, 
that might have been transported bodily from j 
Spain. With its thick, lichen-covered green j 
walls, its heavy architecture, it has" no affinity 
with our garish New World. 

Aunty’s friends lived on one of the beautiful 
islands in Panama Bay. We soon embarked, and 
floated along on a great shimmering, waveless 
sea, a cloudless tropical sky above us, another far 
in the crystal depths below. Island after island 
rose boldly from the water, and towered high in 
the air, like floating palm-crowned hills. Every 
turn of the bow opened a more charming vista. 

“ I almost envy you the pleasure of seeing this 
for the first time,” said the Captain, “though, 
t ravel-worn as I am, I never weary of Panama. 
It is one of the brightest pieces of Nature’s handi¬ 
work. Here we are !” he exclaimed, and sprang 
out lightly as the boat swung against a little wharf. 

We walked slowly up the broad, smooth road, 
to the only house on the island, a spacious, white 
villa, set in the midst of palm and cocoanut-trees, 
with broad, breezy verandas and swinging ham¬ 
mocks, all suspended by parterres of brilliant 
tropical flowers. 

“ What a place to Bpcnd one’s honeymoon in I” 
said the Captain, reaching out as if to take my 
hand, then suddenly stopping, as a high, falsetto 
voice called out, 

“Pretty Kitty! Pretty Kitty! Welcome, pretty 
Kitty Howard!” Then again, in long-drawn ac¬ 
cents, “ Pret—ty Kitty !” 

We looked at the veranda in astonishment, 
for no i one was there. My unique welcome 
seemed a voice, and “nothing more,” until, 
glancing up toward the roof, we saw a bright 
purple-and*green parrot, swinging on his gilded 
perch, and calling out, at this apropos moment, 
the last lesson my friends had taught him. 

“ A good omen,” said the Captain, as Mrs. 
Lathrop, a stately old lady, appeared at the open 
door, and received me with warm cordiality. 


The next tea days were simply days of wait¬ 
ing ; for, as the Captain took leave at the door, 
he said to me, in a low tone, 

“ I shall see you again, the day before I sail. I 
I think you must know what I would ask 
already.” 

I had the kindest, most considerate of hostesses, 
who excused all my restlessness, as the nervous¬ 
ness of a convalescent; and left me free to wan¬ 
der through the spacious rooms, with their cool, 
sea-green-tinted walls, to gather flowers in the 
beautiful garden, or to sit for hours under the 
shade of the palms, watching the water, the sea, 
the sky, and the ships. 

The parrot, that had given me Buch a cordial 
welcome, and seemed a petted child in the house, 
followed me around like a familiar spirit, and 
often turned the current of my saddest forebod¬ 
ings ; perching on my shoulder, peering into my 
face, and asking, with half-human intelligence, 

“Pretty Kitty! What’s the matter, pretty 
Kitty?” 

The day came that was to end my hopes—my 
life, it seemed to me. I dressed myself carefully, 
like a victim for the altar, flowers in my hated 
hair, the wretched price I had paid for my love. 
Did not he hate cheating ? And what was I but 
a piece of deception? Flowers on my beating 
heart! I heard the dip of the oars, the elastic, 
well-known step, the dear voice; and then my 
hand was in the Captain’s, and his eyes were 
looking at me with unmistakable approval. 

“ They say you were ill once; but I don't believe 
it. You look like a daughter of the morning 1” 

My heart gave a great throb of pain at the 
j thought of losing him. I was but a daughter of 
the morning in borrowed plumage. I looked up 
at him piteously. 

“What, tears?” said he, tenderly. “I hope 
that is not a bad omen, when I have come to tell 
you that I love you, and ask you to be my wife. 
Do you think you could love a weather-beaten 
sailor like me ? I was once so bitterly deceived 
by a woman, that I lost all faith in love. You 
have given me back my birthright. You will not 
take it from me?” 

I struggled to speak. At last my voice found 
a broken utterance. 

“ I—I have deceived you, too.” 

“You? Impossible! You could not deceive!” 

But his face grew stern, and the blue of his 
eyes changed into gray. 

“Oh, I have deceived you. There is some¬ 
thing you would never forgive—something that 
changes me—and we must part. It is so hard,” 
I sobbed, “ for I do love you.” 

“Tell me what it is. It must be something 
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very great, if I cannot forgive you. Tell me 1” 
he said, entreatingly. 

I summoned up my courage with desperation, 
put my trembling hands before my face, and stam¬ 
mered out the dreadful secret. 

“I—I wear—a— wig /” 

There! It was all over with. My heart 
stopped throbbing. I dropped my hands, and 
waited to hear my sentence. My cup of misery 
was full. In a moment it overflowed. There 
was a sudden flutter of wings, and the friendly 
parrot perched on my shoulder, peered into my 
face with his elfish eyes, and began his coaxing. 
“Pretty, pretty Kitty!” I took no notice of 
him, could not move, and, irritated at this un¬ 
wonted lack of attention, he brushed his head 
against my cheek, beat his wings, and, I know 
not how it was—Fate, I suppose—his feet caught 
in the curls, and he gave a sudden angry pull. 
I felt as if an avalanche was falling over me, and 
there lay my wig, in shining waves of gqld, upon 
the floor I 

I had been wretched before, and now I was 
ridiculous; ridiculous before the man I loved. 
Was it not hard? I stood before him, a piteous¬ 
faced creature, with nothing on my head but the 
soft brown down with which Nature was fast 
covering it. 

41 Let me tell you a little story,” said the Cap¬ 
tain, gravely. Yes, gravely. Let it redound to 
the credit of his sex forevermore, that he did not 
even smile. 44 The day before I left New York, 
I went into a hair-dressers in Broadway, with an 
old friend. The store has two departments; one 
for ladies, the other for gentlemen. I went into 
the little room at the end, and stood there, my back 
toward the counter, with a large mirror just in 
front of me. The door between the two depart¬ 
ments accidentally swung open, and I saw, re¬ 
flected in the mirror, a pretty young girl trying 
on a blonde wig. She put her head first on one 
side, then on the other, like a bird looking at 
itself in the water. She was so bright and fresh, 
and admired herself with so much naiveti; she 


showed such an innocent, unaffected enjoyment 
in making herself so beautiful, such roguish plea¬ 
sure in the little comedy she was going to play, 
that I could not help enjoying it all with her. 
I thought her altogether charming, and when 
she went away, felt that a bit of sunlight was 
gone. 

“ I could not forget the Bweet young face, and 
kept wishing to see it again, and wondering, 
sadly, if this would be but the first lesson in 
deceit. You may imagine my pleasure when, 
that first day, on the steamer, I was introduced to 
you, and saw my vision again. I grew more and 
more interested when I saw that your nature was 
so innately true; that your beautiful locks gave 
you nothing but trouble. I used to watch you 
with thankfulness, as you crimsoned under the 
compliments showered on you. I made several 
allusions myself, just to be sure that deceit was 
foreign to your nature. Forgive me, darling. 
They were cruel. I know they hurt you keenly.” 
And he put his strong arm around me. “You 
were very charming, even in that,” said he, now 
smiling brightly at the golden locks lying at my 
feet; 44 but I never wanted a blonde-haired wife. 
I’m blonde enough myself, and I am glad this is 
just a temporary mask, put on for your own little 
comedy. My ideal has brown eyes and brown 
hair, just like yours. And now must we part, 
or is this my little wife ?” 

I laid my head on the Captain’s shoulder, and, 
with a happy, happy heart, at this strange end¬ 
ing of all my troubles, vowed that I would never 
weave the “tangled web” of deceit again. 

I thought I w’ould destroy my tempting snare, 
but the Captain said 44 No ;” for ho never should 
have half known the innate truthfulness of his 
little brown-haired wife, had he never seen her 
masquerading under it. I think it will have to 
descend, as an heir-loom, with the other jewels, 
to a certain little two-year-old, upon whose head 
NatuVe has spread such sunny gleams, that she 
will never be tempted to try the effect of a pretty 
Blonde Wig. 


A SONG OF LIFE. 

BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


I si so my song to such a time; 

What If wo do not understand. 

If it is but a simplo rhyme, 

Or if it prove a palace grand T 

So much, wo say, fW given to pride, 

6o much to hope, or this to pain; 
Our worldly knowledge is full wide, 
But who can make its wisdom plain ? 


I live my life, I bear my lot, 

Give smiles or tears, tho common shore, 
I die, and then I am forgot, 

But 'tie tho end of worldly core. 


It is the tale repeated o'er; 

What if a blessing or a curso? 
Much to ourselves, but little more. 
W*hat weighs it in tho universo ? 
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BY TH1 AUTHOR Of “THI SECOND LXfl." 


CHAPTER I. 

Mbs. Norreys laid down the letter. 44 Girls,” 
she said, and then she stopped, looking thought¬ 
fully at her married daughter, Alice, who was 
lying on the sofa, a strong smell of ether about 
her, and her handkerchief laid on her forehead. 
Alice generally carried a pervading sense of 
ether and handkerchief with her, and people 
usually stopped, as her mother did, to consider 
how their words would affect her. “ Girls, your 
uncle, Joseph Knox, is dead.” 

There was a pause of decent solemnity, but as 
even the widow herself had never seen the old 
man, there could be no grief in the case. 

I’m sure,” sighed Alice, shifting the hand¬ 
kerchief to the other temple, 44 I don’t know 
what difference it can make to us ! Somebody 
else will collect your poor pittance of rent, and 
send it to you, mamma, and they will not be 
likely to accompany it with such cross-grained 
letters. I don’t know why my father ever chose 
so ill-conditioned a person for trustee. 

44 Hush-h, Alice 1 4 De mortuis' you know,” 
afraid to trust her Latin ity farther. 44 The letter 
is from his cousin, John Knox. He says the 
death was very sudden ; in the night.” Another 
pause, during which Alice took a couple of 
quinine pills out of a box. 44 His will-” 

Alice turned sharply, the pills half-way to her 
mouth. Mary looked up, scissors in hand. Even 
Josey stopped trotting Alice’s baby on her knee, 
and listened. 

“ 4 His will,’ John says, we have all heard in 
substance before. There can be no doubt that 
the bulk of his property will go to endow an Art 
Gallery in his native town.” 

44 The creature, I hear, did not know one pic¬ 
ture from another,” said Alice, snappishly. 

44 Mamma, quinine is not half so effective with 
my neuralgia as it was. It does not touch the 
seat of the complaint. Everything fails me,” 
the tears beginning to dribble over her pink, 
round cheeks. “The price of one picture in 
that Art Gallery would give George and me a 
start; and now I see nothing before us but the 
almshouse.” 

44 Ah—h !” Josey’s starts and growls were 
very like those of an ill-bred boy. 44 To hear 
an able-bodied man and woman talk of the alms¬ 
house—it is disgraceful!” 
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Alice only wept more profusely in the blanx 
silence which followed. Mrs. Norreys hastened 
to interpose. 

44 There are some trifling legacies, John thinks, 
but cannot be certain until the will is read. 4 1 
fear,’ he says, 4 my dear Mrs. Norreys, that your 
family will share my fate, and be left quite out 
in the cold.’ ” 

44 He might, at least, wait until the poor old 
man was under the sod, before he speculates 
on his share of the booty,” Josey broke forth 
| again. 

Her mother made no answer. The gentle 
lady’s conscience smote her sharply, for had she 
not been speculating in just such wise ever sinoe 
she opened the letter ? 

44 Yes,” said Alice, rising, 44 1 think the letter 
is in very bad taste, indeed. Why should that 
fellow expect anything? Well, I must go home,” 
sighing again. 44 George will be so despondent, 
when he hears the news. He always said, the 
deeper we got in debt, 4 Never mind, your uncle, 
Joseph Knox will cut up well, that will set us 
straight again.’ But I always told him Josephine 
was the only one of us that stood a chance there, 
being named for the old man.” 

Josey’s dark face flushed angrily. 44 Absurd!” 
she muttered. 

44 You should be more respectful to your elder 
sister, my dear,” said Mrs. Norreys, in a fright¬ 
ened quaver. 

44 And married sister, too,” said Alice, draw¬ 
ing herself erect. 44 1 think, as Mrs. Webb, at 
least, I deserve some respect. I’ll just go to the 
pantry, mamma, and help myself to some bread. 
I felt too weak to bake to-nay.” 

44 Certainly, my dear.” But Mrs. Norreys cast 
a dieftnayed glance at her other daughters. It 
was Saturday night, and they had just flnished 
the baking for the next week. Josey’s arms 
ached still with kneading, and her face was 
burned red over the oven. 

“ Alice never leaves even half a loaf,” she 
said, with a laugh, as that little lady swept out 
of the room. 

“ Poor Ally !” sighed Mrs. Norreys. 

How many domestic storms that 44 Poor Ally” 
had calmed ! Alice had always been the beauty 
and invalid of the Norreys girls. 

44 We can set rolls to-night,” Mary remarked, 
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soothingly, as Alioe departed, bread-basket on > 
her arm. 

“Oh, I don’t begrudge my own sister the 
bread,” cried Josey. “But I do think George 
Webb ought to be able to support himself, if not 
his family, and not lire, like a pauper, on mamma. 

I told you that Alioe was marrying a mustache 
and padded coat.” 

“ Josey I” 

“ Yes, I know. I’m sorry to be so wicked. 

But I wish-. If we liyed in a great city now, 

with an account in bank I Bread and suppers 
already cooked, sent in of the finest and best, 
and dresses of every kind and color, and con* 
certs, and pictures, and the opera ! All to be had j 
for the signing of a check, just like the waving ; 
of a wand 1 No roasting over ovens then, or 
scrimping and saving every scrap, and turning 
shabby old skirts upside down, to save a penny I 
Oh, dear I If old Joseph Knox had only made me 
an heiress I” 

“ There is Dan Berkeley coming in the gate,” 
said Mary, glancing up from her seam. 

Mrs. Norreys rose in quite a flutter of plea¬ 
sure. Years ago she had chosen the youngest 
boy of the Berkeleys, as her pet; and now, that he 
was a steady, grave young man, and the familiar 
house-friend, as the Germans have it, of the 
family, it was Mrs. Norreys still to whom his at¬ 
tention and all of his confidence was given. 
Very few days passed without a visit from Dan. 

Mrs. Norreys called Josephine out into the 
hall, where she had gone to meet him. “ Dan 
was out shooting, this morning, and has brought 
us these,” holding out a bunch of partridges, 

“ and I’ve asked him to stay to supper.” 

Josey took them, smiling and nodding. Any¬ 
thing which Dan Berkeley’s hands had touched 
was somehow glorified, and set apart from com¬ 
mon things by the touch, even if it were a dead 
bird. Not that Dan had taken any pains to make 
the hot-headed little girl his friend ; he was her 
mother’s companion, and seldom noticed her, 
even by an occasional grave, quiet scrutiny, in 
which she always felt there was an unspoken 
rebuke. 

The Norreys kept no servant. In the absolute 
code of gentility, which was enforced in Hoods- 
ville, this inexorable fact had lowered them in j 
caste irretrievably. Our present concern with 
it is only to state that Josey, pinning on a check 
apron, broiled the birds deliciously for supper, 
made muffins, (as there was no bread,) and when 
all was ready, and the steaming coffee sent its 
first oderous whiff “ on the boil” through the little 
kitchen, birds and muffins were placed on the 
table, the lamp turned up, and the check apron 


exchanged for a beruffled white one, in which 
poor, stupid Dan imagined the cooking had 
been done in some magical, white, fairy-like way. 

Mrs. Norreys was delighted to see Dun’s hearty 
appetite. “ I know,” she said, enthusiastically, 
when he was gone, “that although he supports 
the whole family., there is never enough for the 
boy to eat at home. The General must have his 
prime cuts, and Madam Berkeley her chocolate 
creams and syllabubs. They cost more than poor 
Dan can bring into the house. Yet there never 
was a man who less deserved to suffer, or to lack 
any good thing in this world. I consider him 
I unquestionably the most steady-going, sensible, 

prudent-,” etc., etc. 

Mrs. Norreys always grew eager, and even 
garrulous, when praising her favorite. Mary, 
who carried on all outside dealings for the family 
in market or the grocery, consulted Dan as chief 
authority, when any difficulty arose. It was 
only Josey, who held no relation whatever to the 
square, solid, black-bearded young man who sat 
l opposite to her now, looking down on her from 
Buch heights of wisdom and reserve, that she 
was guiltily conscious of her own youth, and 
foolishness, and propensity to giggle. Her very 
elbows fell out of place before him ; the blood 
rushed to her face, and back again, in the most 
imbecile, unmeaning way, while he took no more 
notice of her than if she had been a tame kitten. 
Josey, before the supper was over, began to feel 
the angry tears rushing to her eyes. She was 
no child, to be thus set aside, and neglected ! 
She was nearer Dan Berkeley’s age than her 
mother or Mary. He could be gay and gallant 
with other girls ; she had seen him with Netty 
Preston on the street only to-day, laughing, com- 
; plimenting her, no doubt. He might at least be 
civil to her for her mother’s sake. 

Before they rose from the table, however, Jo¬ 
sey’* grief was suddenly changed into jety. A 
note was brought to Mrs. Norrey’s, which she 
read once or twice, folding it up slowly when 
she had done. 

“ It is from my old friend, Mrs. Colonel Fra¬ 
sier; we were girls at school together. Dan, 
she intends to give a dinner to Judge Reynolds 
and the grand jury next week. An evening party, 
in fact to hold open house, and she says, ‘ wishes 
t wo or three of the young girls in town to go out 
to the Grange and assist her in receiving her 
guests.’ That is, in fact, she wishes to chaperone 
them, and give them a great deal of pleasure. 
Lotty Frazier was always a kind creature ! She 
: asks me to allow Josephine to be one of them.” 

! Josey drew a long breath of amazement and 
t rapture. The Grange was the Arcadia of the 
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village, an invitation to which brought the guest 
within the charmed circle of the aristocracy. 
Now poor Josey had been, as we have seen, ta¬ 
booed by the fashionable circle of Hoodsville. 
She was only bidden to the very large parties 
where “ one has to ask everybody,” as the young 
queens of society declared; parties where the 
chamber-carpets were lifted, and the table set 
up stairs, and the black barber, Joe, in a white 
apron, was hired to open the hall-door, and lame 
Sam, the fiddler, brought two assistants. But 
to the select “accidentals” and pic-nics, where 
the girls and lads of her own age met, in petit 
comite , and carried on so many delicious friend¬ 
ships and flirtations, and whispered profound 
secrets, Josey was never admitted. 

Now, to spend a whole week with Mrs. Fra¬ 
zier, to be one of the family, to receive the Judge, 
and that bevy of exquisite, high-bred creatures 
who journeyed about with him as a grand jury, 
Josey felt that she was the beggar-girl upon 
whom King Cophetua had suddenly put the 
royal crown. 

She was wakened out of her delight by Dan’s 
portentous silence. Mrs. Norreys appealed to 
him. 

“ Had you heard of all these gayctics?” 

“ Yes. I was invited to the dinner ami ball.” 

“ You will go, of course ? Tho Grange is like 
a bit of fairy-land, and Lottie Frazier the most 
loveable hostess. She would make a homo out 
of a cabin. Josephine has nevenbeen there. It 
will all be new, and a surprise to her.” 

“ You intend to allow her to go then?” said 
Dan, hastily. 

“I—I think so. You know no objections?” 
said Mrs. Norreys, with her usual timid flurry, 
when opposed. 

Josey turned on him half-fierccly, to find him 
looking at her, “ like Rhadamanthus himself,” 
as she told Mary, afterward. 

“ I do not know how much pleasure a young 
lady would find there,” he said, gruffly. “ I 
certainly shall not accept the invitation to din¬ 
ner. The grand jury are a gang of hard-drink¬ 
ing, gambling young fellows, and it is disgusting 
to me to see the welcome they receive from wo¬ 
men in every town, simply because they belong 
to the best families in the state, and are consi¬ 
dered good partis .” 

“Oh, my dear boy, do not judge so harshly!” 
cried Mrs. Norreys. 

“ You have never seen, as I have, the young 
ladies singing, and dancing, and dressing for 
them, as slaves would before a merchant who 
came to buy. It is disgraceful.” Dan pushed 
back his chair, hotly. 


“ I think it is disgraceful to hear any man 
libel women in that manner, who cannot defend 
themselves,” cried Josey; and she added, 

“And I shall certainly go, mamma, if yon 
will permit me, and dress and dance with the 
other girls.” Her eyes met Dan’s at the mo¬ 
ment. Was he laughing at her? Why should 
this Rhadamanthus sit breathless, waiting for her 
to speak? She took fresh courage. “And, as 
for the grand jury, I’ve seen them driving into 
town, and they seemed to me most refined.” 

“They are admirable Crichtons , no doubt, in 
the eyes of women.” Dan rose, and took up 
his hat. “ I shall assuredly not visit the Grange 
ne*t week, Mrs. Norreys. No, I cannot stay 
longer, now. Thanks,” and he was gone. 

“ Disagreeable, priggish creature 1” cried Josey. 

“ I do not understand Daniel, to-night,” her 
mother said, mildly shaking her head. “If he 
valued some one young woman more, he would 
be less harsh in his judgment of them all.” 

“lie values only himself! To begrudge me 
this little bit of pleasure, when I have so little! 
But I may really go, mamma?” 

“ Wliat,’^ said Mary, rising, to give effect to 
her words, “ what has she to wear?” 

There was a dreadful silence. “ What, in¬ 
deed ?” said Mrs. Norreys at last, in accents of 
despair. 

But Josey only groaned. 


CnAPTER II. 

I am conscious, hero, of the meagre paucity 
of my materials. Here was a whole village full 
of people, hero and heroines, in the foreground, 
who were rejoiced, and enraged, and driven to 
despair, by the want of a new gown, or an in¬ 
vitation to a dinner, while their admission into 
the society of the crime de la crime , consisting of 
the doctors, ’squires, and two shopkeepers’ fami¬ 
lies, or their inability to keep a maid-of-all-work, 
moulded their lives into happiness or wretched¬ 
ness. Other histories record murders, and biga¬ 
mies, and the rise and fall of master passions in 
the human heart, and thus give, no doubt, accu¬ 
rate pictures of human life, in its ordinary as¬ 
pect. Ours is less ambitious. 

Our poor Josey had a brown merino, for winter, 
and a white muslin, for summer, the remainder 
were calicoes. The muslin had been “doneup” 
innumerable times, and how could one wear a 
merino in July ? Young women in other places, 
os we find from these aforesaid histories, are as 
sentimental leopards, preying upon men as the 
natural sustenance of their emotions, or as the 
timid do who hide in the covert. But Josey 
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panted to go out and meet these Philistines of 
the grand jury. She had never had even a boy- 
lover , never had been complimented, or flirted 
with. She had no thought of love or marriage. 
But to be gazed upon just once with that pas¬ 
sionate, lingering regard which the young men 
in the choir bestowed on Netty Preston! To hear 
one whisper of those delicious nothings which 
other girls listened to daily 1 If they came from j 
these dangerous, vioious jurymen, the peril made 
it more enrapturing. But who was going to be¬ 
stow passionate glanqes on a merino, or washed 
Swiss-mull ? 

In all such recorded cases, there is a trunk- 
full of marvelous brocades and old point lace, 
that comes miraculously to light in the garret, 
and insures certain triumphs to the beautiful 
wearer. But there were never any such denoue¬ 
ments in Hoodville. 

Josey packed her muslin and calico wrappers, 
and wore her merino, and set off ignobly, to 
Mrs. Frazier’8. That lady regarded her scanty 
wardrobe with concealed dismay, and thought of 
giving her one of her own pretty silks. 44 But 
the Norreys are proud, and that inquisitive Pres¬ 
ton girl knows every gown I own,” she said, and 
that ended the matter. 

Netty Preston and the two Benkards were 
there, bringing trunks full of finery. The first 
day Colonel Frazier 'drove them about the farm, 
and they romped with the children in the even¬ 
ing. The next morning Judge Reynolds and his 
suite of dashing young men came out to call. 
Netty and the other girls were in full dress, and 
high spirits. Josey disappeared into the garden 
Now even the Prestons and Benkards ‘ of the 
world are not so black as they are painted. If 
Josey had brought a rival trunk of purple and 
fine linen to match their own, they would have 
snubbed, yea, trampled her under foot. As it 
was, they rapped at her door while she was pre¬ 
paring for the grand dinner, and Netty insisted 
on “ doing her hair,” and Fanny Benkard cut 
the brown merino square in the neck, “ to show 
your pretty throat,” and by some magic snips 
and pins made the sleeves open, and low quilled 
in some soft, white frill, and put a crimson gera¬ 
nium in Josey’s hair and breast. Perhaps they 
did not greatly improve Josey’s looks in the mat¬ 
ter of hair or merino, but they certainly softened 
the smile on her face, and brightened her eyes 
before they left her. 

Mrs. Frazier found time to run in and pat her 
on the shoulder, and kiss her between her frantic 
rushes to the kitchen, and pantry, and dressing- 
room. 

“You’re looking very nicely, my dear I I 


ought to have looked after you sooner, but I have 
the meats on my mind now. The dessert is quite 
safe, the creams turned out beau—tifully. I’ve 
just been drilling Billy, the cow-boy, for the last 
time. He is to help wait, you know. Do pin 
this scarf, dear. There comes another carriage 
up the drive, and I am not half ready. Who’s 
that on foot? Young Berkeley—I think.” 

44 He said he would not come,” ventured Josey. 

44 Nonsense! You might as soon keep flies 
from honey, as Dan Berkeley away from any 
house that holds Netty Preston. Put a hair-pin 
in my cap, that’s a good girl.” 

44 Is he-? I did not know-” 

44 In love with her ? I did not say that. But 
the Prestons are a wealthy family, aud Netty 
will have a little sum cf her own, and—that poor 
Dan 1 How he has drudged to keep up that 
father and mother of his with their rusty, old 
gentility I He has literally borne the yoke in 
liis youth, and bids fair to carry it until middle age. 
Nobody could blame him if he tried to lighten 
it with a little money, and a lovely wife, to 
boot.” 

44 She is lovely,” said Josey. 

“Well, come down, my dear. You can wait 
in the dining-room, until I take a peep at my 
sugar-rock. I spun it myself, every thread! 
And then I’ll take you into the drawing-room.” 

For some reason, Josey was hardly conscious 
of what passed around her, until she found her¬ 
self seated between two of the renowned jury¬ 
men. She was so dull and homely a companion 
that, after a few polite speeches, they left her 
unnoticed, to watch Netty Preston and Dan at 
her leisure. No sober, grim rebuke in his face, 

: now 1 He could laugh, and fling back jest for 
I jest, with the saucy little beanty. What did it 
| matter to Josey, she asked herself, again and 
again ? He never had treated her but otherwise 
than as a child unworthy of notice. 

And yet-- 

When the dinner was over, the girls disap¬ 
peared to put on their pretty, gaudy robes for 
the ball. Josey also went to her room. The 
sky was clouding over; a few heavy drops fell. 
Josey had a maddening sense of stifling, of a 
dead weight in her chest. She had been so 
healthy and happy a girl that she was frightened 
at herself. What strange pain of soul was this 
coming to her ? This intolerable sense of lone¬ 
liness? Were not her mother, Mary, waiting 
for her? She could not go down to the ball¬ 
room. She put on her water- proof, and stole 
down the back stairs to the outer-door, passed the 
crowd of carriages with their trampling horses, 
out into the rain. She caught sight of Netty 
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Preston in a lower window, like a vision of airy 
loveliness. Dan Berkeley was beside her. 

There was a little arbor, into which Josey ran. 
The roof kept her from being wet; but there 
was a certain comfort in the sense of her out¬ 
cast 'condition. She was out in the night and 
cold alone, for the first time in her life. She 
crouched on a bench, crying comfortably. From 
the house came the sounds of music and dancing. 

An hour passed. Suddenly there was a heavy 
step on the tan-bark path, a dark figure came in. 
Truth compels the statement that this figure was 
unromantically sheltered by an umbrella. 

“Josephine 1** 

44 Is—is it you, Mr. Berkeley?” 

“ It is I—Dan. Josey? What is it?” taking 
her by the wrists. 44 Poor, little thing!” 

It seemed to Josey that the hands that held 
hers, trembled like her own. 

“ Oh ! it’s nothing. I was home-sick. I be¬ 
lieve I had—had no dress, and so I was misera¬ 
ble, like a baby.” She stood up, frying to gain 
the door. 

44 Stay. Sit down beside me. I must speak to 
you, Josey. I can bear this no longer.” 

“ What have you to bear? You are a man. 
You have all you wish.” 

44 I have not— you. Is it possible you have 
not known that I have loved you always ? Did 
you not understand that I would have kept you 
out of the sight of any other man ? Yet I could 
not ask you to marry me. I ought not to ask it 
now. I have others to work for. I live like a 
pauper, and my wife must do the same.” 

44 Oh, I shouldn’t mind how you lived a bit, 
if,” with a happy little laugh, 44 if you really 
would want me to marry you.” 

44 God knows I want it.” 

44 Don’t look so haggard, or anxious then. I 
thought—they told me—it was Netty Preston.” 

44 Nonsense I I won’t have such foolish fan¬ 
cies worrying my—my little wife.” And Josey 
felt herself held tight to his breast, and kissed 
on her warm, red lipis. 44 Now, you must go to 
your room, my darling.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Thb next morning Miss Josey Norreys* mise¬ 
rable cold was the subject of pity from the whole 
party at breakfast. 44 So unfortunate, that you 
could not even come down for a few moments to 
look at the dancers I” said Mrs. Frazier. Where¬ 
upon Josey blushed, like a damask rose, but 
made no answer. 

Luckily, Mr. Dan Berkeley came out, after 
breakfast-time, with a buggy, and was polite 
enough to offer to drive Miss Norreys home. 




He was graver than Josey thought fitting, un¬ 
der the circumstances, but she could have no 
doubt of his love for her. 

44 You are thinking of how we shall manage to 
live !” she cried, triumphantly. 

44 Yes. If 1 had not thought of that, I should 
have told you my secret long ago.” 

44 It will oome right,” she said, 44 1 know it 
will come right.” 

When they reached the house, a solemn family 
council was waiting for them. 

A second letter had been received from John 
Knox. The bulk of the old man’s property had 
been left to the Art Gallery, but three several 
legacies were set aside for his three nieces. The 
first consisted of certain shares, yielding a com¬ 
fortable income in the Hoodville bank; the second 
a house and lot in the village ; and the third a 
half-dozen acres at the foot of a hill in the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

44 Of no possible value whatever,” sobbed Alice, 
44 as all that falls to my share in life turns out to 
be. Quite unimproved, and marshy, green, oily 
pools standing over it.” 

44 Is the land left to you. Ally ?” said Josey, 
tenderly. She felt her heart soften and warm to 
every human creature to-day. 

44 It will foil to me, of course. You are to have 
the first choice, Mary the second, and I am to 
put up with what is left. A little money would 
have been such a help to George and me I But 
we and the children seem to be destined to star¬ 
vation I If we had the bank-stock, we could go 
West. The luck is always yours, Josephine.” 

Now, by all precedent in the ways and habits 
of heroines, there should have been a mighty 
struggle in Josey’s mind. She ought to have 
considered that the money would enable her to 
go dowered to her lover. She ought to have 
weighed her great love against pity for her sister, 
before taking the martyr’s part. But she did 
not take five minutes to decide. Her big, affec¬ 
tionate eyes grew bright with tears as she looked 
at Alice. 

44 You ought not to think I oould be so selfish, 
Ally, as to take the money when you need it. 
Even if—even if I should marry, we are young 
and strong, and can work. No, indeed, I will 
not choose first.” 

Alice, for once, sat erect, a flush coming to 
her cheek. 

44 You will give up your chance. But I don’t 
see that helps the case much. Mary still has a 
choice before me.” 

Mary took off her thimble deliberately, and 
pushed the basket aside. 44 Must the leUer go at 
once, containing our decision, mother?’* she said. 
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44 Yes, my dear.” 

Mary gave a solemn, bitter cough, and turned 
to Alice. 

44 1 will give up my right of choice to you on 
one condition,” she said, slowly. 4 ‘ It is that 
George Webb takes the money to go West, and 
there provide for his family.” 

41 Oh, yes, indeed, Mary I We’ll promise that, 
or anything you choose.” 

44 Very well. Then I take the house and lot in 
the village, mamma. It will be a home for you and 
Josey, and shfe cannot give it away,” and Mary 
picked up her work, and threaded her needle. 

44 Then the acres of marsh are mine,” cried 
Josey. She slid along the sofa to her mother’s 
side, and said, softly, u I’ll give them away very 
soon—to Dan.” 

44 My darling !” Her mother’s arms were 
thrown about her, and the two foolish creatures 
sobbed and laughed together, after the habit of 


that kind of women. Mary said nothing, but a 
tear or two dropped upon the stockings. 

44 Well, upon my word I” said Mrs. Webb, when 
utterance came to her, 44 How did that solemn 
prig ever find words to propose to you?” 

44 1 don’t know,” said Josey. After a while, 
with a bewildered look, she added, 44 Indeed, 
I am not sure, mamma, whether I proposed first, 
or Dan. But it was all the same.” 

Doubtless the experienced reader has guessed, 
long ago, the end of the story. How the Webbs 
went West, where ague and hard work cured 
both their complaints and laziness ; how Mary 
married a well-to-do, kindly Methodist minister; 
and how the greasy marsh, in a year or two, 
when the secret of oil was discovered, became a 
veritable mine of gold to its owners, out of which 
they, and Mrs. Norreys, and the ancient Berke¬ 
leys lived with all the splendor, and none of the 
squabbles of Irish kings. 


NOT TEACHING: 

BT ONLIE 

I cam* to teach this ratal school, 

My heart with precept all aglow; 

Ah! did I dream it e’er would know 
Another object, save a rule. 

Except the objects that I taught, 

To better mind, and soul, and hoart; 

Objects of science and of art, 

With knowledge and with goodness fraught. 

I did not dream that I should find 
A pupil here—ah, well!—like you; * 

With looks so sweet, and eyes so blue, 

With soul so pure, and heart so kind. 

I did not dream that I should know 
A pupil that I could not teach; 

One that my preoept would not reach, 

All on account of love’s soft flow. 


BEING TAUGHT. 

A. SNOW. 

I've heard it said, and it is true, 

That when you try to teach a dove, 
You’ll fail; and deeply fall in love. 

I found a dove when I found you. 

And is my finding all in vain ? 

While I to teach so hard have sought, 
And found that I have but been taught, 
Is there no way your love to gain ? 

Can you not love a loving heart, 

Although it has no wealth to bring— 
Though ’tis not ruled by riches' king T 
Must it possess a golden art? 

Oh, do not leave this incomplete, 

But answer it, I humbly pray; 

And if you have no other way, 

Just smilt on me: 'turiU be li/e't tweet. ] 


FORGIVENESS. 

BY TIOTOK SMITH. 


Foaorva, though thy proud heart rebels, 

And thought of wrong thy bosom swells; 
Though wronged thou art, still thou canst live, 
And freely, graciously forgive. 

Forgive t Prove not rebellious still! 

Control thy anger, curb thy will. 

No thought of vengeance should there be; 
Forgiveness should be full and free. 

Forgive, forgive, as thou wouldst see 
Forgiveness mated out to thee. 


Let leve and mercy have full sway, 

And thou wilt never rue the day. 

We often err, and go astray 
From out the narrow, chosen way; 

And we have need to be forgiven, 

While straggling on our way to Heaven. 

And if we then would mercy ask, 

Why should it be to us a task 
Hard to perform, while here we live 
To gladly, cheerfully forgive.* 
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They met first in a sufficiently romantic fash¬ 
ion, though the incident would not be new 
enough to warrant me in making a dramatic 
scene of it. She had gone out in a sail-boat, 
with little Qiovannino to manage it, because old 
Nello was absent, and she too impatient to await 
his return. Giovannino was afraid of nothing, 
and his great brown eyes shone like stars at the 
joyous idea of being master, for once, of the 
barque, quite satisfied that the Signorina would 
keep her word, and stand between him and any 
blame from his grandfather. 

But the Signorina and little Giovannino were 
well punished for their naughtiness. They had 
got away out opposite the rocky shores of Capri, 
when a sudden wind swept up from the open 
sea, and made the beautiful Sorrento Bay so 
rough that the skill of an experienced mariner 
was necessary. 

The Siguorina and Giovannino both knew the 
sail must be shifted. He tried to do it; she let 
go the rudder, and went to his aid. A fresh 
puff of the blast nearly capsized the boat; an¬ 
other, and it was going over. Just then, a six- 
oared barque from Capri, which they had been 
too busy to notice, succeeded in reaching them, 
and the one passenger plunged unhesitatingly 
into the sea, and caught the young lady, as the 
capsizing of the boat sent her flying into the 
water. The sailors dragged them both into the 
boat, and saved little Giovannino themselves, 
though without liking the trouble to indulge in 
a ducking on his account. 

The lady was not more than two minutes in 
the water, so she was quite herself when pulled 
into the boat. She neither fainted nor screamed. 
Her first question was to ask if Giovannino was 
safe, in .voluble Italian. Once certain of that, 
she ordered the men to secure the sail-boat; easy 
enough to do, as it had righted itself, after cap¬ 
sizing its burden. 

All these matters having been well attended 
to, she had leisure to turn toward the person 
who had saved her. She looked to the other 
end of the boat, and, instead of a sailor, as she 
expected, saw a figure, dripping wet, but look¬ 
ing more like a sea-god, in modern dress, than a 
common Neapolitan fisherman. He was staring 
at her with all his might and main It only needed 
one glance to show that ho was an Englishman. 
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“I thank you so much!” she cried, in her 
native tongue. “Iam so sorry you got a wet¬ 
ting. But, oh, how funny we both do look 1” 

She burst out laughing, and he laughed, too, 
though a good deal dazed by the beautiful vision 
seated opposite him. She had lost her hat; her 
long hair was streaming over her shoulders, and 
her pretty gray and blue costume was ruined; 
but she looked more beautiful in her disorder 
than most women could have managed to do un¬ 
der the moat favorable circumstances. 

Fortunately, when, they reached the shore 
she found her shawl, which she had forgotten to 
put in the boat; so she draped that about her 
from head to foot, and became more picturesque 
than ever. She sent Giovannino home, bade him 
avoid his grandfather till she had appeased the 
old man, paid the rowers more lavishly than she 
ought to have done, and then was ready to re¬ 
member the gentleman who stood by rather help¬ 
less, owing to an ignorance of the soft. Southern 
tongue, very common among his countrymen of 
every degree. 

“ I thank you,” she said, over again; but brief 
as the words were, her face made them eloquent. 

He stammered something ; knew he was mak¬ 
ing an idiot of himself, and stopped, thereby 
proving that he was a sensible man. 

“ I must run as fast as I can up the cliffs,” 
she added, “ that will keep me lrom getting cold.” 

She ran—she did it well, too—and he ran, also. 
When they reached the top, he said, 

“ I hope you have not far to go?” 

“ Oh, no 1 Just yonder, to the Tasso,” she an¬ 
swered, a little breathless, after her exertions. 

“ I am stopping there, too,” he said. 

She was wringing her beautiful hair again, 
and only nodded, as a sign she heard him. They 
hurried on together. Fortunately, among the 
few listeners about the entrance, the lauy thought 
there was no one to recognize her. She got to 
her rooms, and he to his, and both hoped the 
adventure would remain a secret. 

That evening the Signorina and her mother 
were out on the cliffs with a party of friends. 
She saw “ her preserver” again, and one of their 
party knew him. Another moment, and these 
two young people were made acquainted, accord- 
to the laws of civilisation. Miss Coventiy and 


Sir Hugh Douglas. 
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But, alas! just as they had found an oppor¬ 
tunity to congratulate one another that their ad- 
venture was unknown, (Sir Hugh was mightily 
delighted at the idea of there being a secret be¬ 
tween them, for he was already mueh deeper in 
love than he had been in the water,) up rushed 
some miscreant of a mutual acquaintance, and 
blurted out th* whole story before everybody. 

Nina Coventry was well scolded by her Mother 
for her wicked daring, 'and Sir Hhghr duly 
thanked. Then the motheir, and the rest of the 
women, remembered to be frightened, and gasp¬ 
ed, and ejaculated, as if Nina hdd*'still 0 been 1 in 
danger of drowning. Then they kissed her, and 
everybody shook Sir Hugh’* hand, &M all felt 
well acquainted at once. 

Sir Hugh had only reached Sbrrento the night 
before, and wheh he arrived had intended to 
make a very short stay. But, the old proverb’, 
“man proposes,” etc., proved as true in his 
case as in most others. It was the last week in 
April when he came, and when the last week in 
May arrived he was there still. Ho bad been in 
the East that winter; had come from Malta to 
Naples; and was anxiously expected in London 
by his august mother, to pass the Season. ; But 
he did not appear, sending letter* fall jof lOVe 
and excuses instead. Augusta °McIvor, a dis¬ 
tant connection of Lady BougiaS, was the first 
to enlighten the mother’s mind as’to the proba¬ 
ble cause of his delay. Somebody wrote Miss 
Mcivor a long account of the hdir-breadth es¬ 
cape Sir Hugh had run, in saving the life of the 
famous American beauty, Miss Coventry. 

Lady Douglas had a slight opinion of Ameri¬ 
cans. She had a vague idea that they were all 
rebels, and had done Something which had of¬ 
fended old King George/ of pleasant memory. 
She was miserable at the idea of Hugh’s u mak¬ 
ing a fool of himself over a niushroom,” and 
wrote him so. He wrote back that she need 
have no fear, delicately hinted that the fair Au¬ 
gusta had better mind 1 her own business, and 
added information in regard to the young Ame¬ 
rican’s titled English relatives, which consoled 
the old Scotch woman. She learned, too, from 
other sources, that Miss Coventry was one of the 
greatest heiresses of the day. Now, the Doug¬ 
lases were not rich, and the mother had always 
said that Hugh must many money. So she re¬ 
mained quiescent to Augusta Mctvor’s wrath and 
trouble; for that young woman had long meant 
to be Sir Hugh’s wife herself. 

It was July. Mrs. Coventry had been ordered 
to Schwalbach. Lady Douglas was not well. Fate 
and the physicians ordered her also to Schwal¬ 
bach. Sir Hngh went to bring her over, and, to 


her unfeigned delight, told her that he was en¬ 
gaged to Miss Coventry. 

Augusta Mcivor had learned ’the fact before. 
In June she departed for the Continent with a 
married sister. Sir Hngh was obliged to remain 
some weeks in England. The Coventrys halted 
for a' time at Basle, before going oti to the Baths. 

One lovely June evenihg, Niria Coventry was 
sitting on the famous balcony of the Th Jed Kings, 
looking down across the 'Rhine, and dreamihg 
of the new happiness which had brightened her 
life into sueh glofloui perfection. Suddenly up 
fluttered her toother, in great agitation. She 
had been out to walk, had lost her way, had been 
assaulted by a dog, and hadnodoubt she should 
have been eaten at two mouthfals had not a young 
lady heroically driven the brute 1 Sway. 

♦* Who was she?” Nina adked, when her mo¬ 
ther had grown calm agaih. 

“ I don't know. I was so 1 frightened, I forgot 
to ask her name ; but she is stopping in the house. 
I should like to thank her again.” 

44 We will try and find her,” said Nina. 

41 Oh, there she is now !” cried Mrs. Coventry. 

Nina looked, hhd saw moving toward them an 
elegant, graceful young lady of perhaps four- 
and-twenty. Her eyes were a trifle too keen; 
the face would haVe ldoked a little hard, had not 
its brilliant coloring softeiied it. It was nn odd, 
secretive, obstinate face to the few people in the 
’world who could read character; hut most per- 
■ sons considered it handsome, and its possessor a 
charming woman. 

Nina rose, and went to ineet her, saying, 'in 
her pretty way, 

44 1 thank you so much ! Mamma tells me you 
saved her from a real danger.” 

44 1 don’t think the dog would bite,*' the other 
anstvered, smiling graciously. 44 But I am glad 
I happened to be there.” 

44 Poor mamma' has usually strong enough 
nerves,” Nina added; “but she is ill this sum¬ 
mer, and-” 

She was interrupted by the approach of their 
courier with some letters. He addressed her by 
her name. 

44 What did he call you?” cried the stranger, 
with a charming eagerness, as the man moved 
away. 

44 My name is Nina Coventry,” the American 
replied. 

The stranger gave a little cry of astonishment 
and delight. 

41 Please to let me kl9s you this minute !** she 
exclaimed. 44 Why, I am Hugh’s cousin. Tou 
must have heard him speak of Augusta Mcivor ? 
How glad I am to meet ybu!” 
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Mrs. Coventry sat looking at them, too far off 
to hear their words, and now she was astonished 
to see the two embrace heartily, and began to 
think she most indeed have been in danger, for 
Nina to be so very demonstrative in her expres¬ 
sions of gratitude. 

Nina did recollect her name, though Hugh had 
never said much about this relative, and anybody 
connected with him deserved a cordial welcome. 
In a few minutes they were chatting as gayly as 
possible; then; the married sister, Mrs. Hertford, 
came out; a little, round, roly-poly woman, who 
spent her life eating chocolate bon-bons, and be¬ 
ing tyrannized over by Augusta. Nina left the 
two together for ^wh^let and ran off to read 
Hugh’s letter. 

“ I knew whatypqr mysterious errand meant,” 
whispered Augusta, when she camp back, and 
kissed her again. In those twenty minutes of 
Nina’s absence, .Alisa Mclvor had completely 
charmed Nina’s mother. Augusta Mclvor was I 
the most adroit flatterer I ever met; one of the j 
quickest to perceive peoples’ weaknesses, a fac- j 
ulty of adaptation almost unequalled, as unscru- | 
pulous as the devil,and just as determined as he 
to oarry out her, plans... 4 

She hod come to Basle because she knew Nina 
was there. She hod made out the mother and 
daughter that morning; had been herpio in re¬ 
gard to the dog, because she recognized Mrs. 
Coventry. She meant tq become intimate with 
Nina before Hugh and his betrothed met again, 
and she succeeded. They all spent a week at 
Basle, then Augusta and her sister accompanied 
them to Schwalbach; Nina and her mother 
thought entirely owing to their own persuasions. 

Yet, charming as she was, Nina at first felt a 
sort of repulsion toward this relative of Hugh’s. 
She was ashamed of the feeling, and rushed into 
a friendship because of it, and then almost for¬ 
got those unpleasant warnings Nature gives us 
all when we meet people whom we ought to 
avoid—warnings which we all negleot, just as 
Nina did. 

A few days after they reached Schwalbaoh, Sir 
Hugh and his mother arrived. Hugh dashed off 
to find his idol, and, later in the day, brought 
Lady Douglas to greet her fature daughter-in- 
law. Now, old Lady Douglas was prouder than 
Lucifer, stiffer than a ramrod, uglier than any 
but a Scotchwoman can be, seeming to have so 
many more bones than most people, that she 
looked as if she had those of all her ancestors 
added to her own anatomy. But she was kind 
and good, when you got below the crust of pride 
that lay over her heart, and as, just and truthful 
a woman as ever lived. She was delighted with 


Hugh’? choice, charmed with sweet, little Mrs. 
Coventry, And softened and beamed as nobody 
ever saw her do before. She had never petted 
even her adored son* but slip petted Nina; and 
Nina, usually rather stately, was as kittenish as 
a child with her. SJie went raving mad over 
the girl’s beauty the moment she set eyes on her. 
Then, top, Nina was wonderfuty cultivated, and 
talked roply as an American woman can; as witty 
as a French play ppthout its coarseness,and. as 
sensible as an English. novel, without its heavi¬ 
ness. 

Before three days had gone, Lady Douglas 
paid t^fr scq, 

« My 'dear, bqy, I used to think the girl who 
married you would be the most fortunate h uman 
being 4hat ever lived. X have changed my mind 
a little. It ip the man who is to have Nina 
Coventry for his wife, that will deserve to be so 
called.” 

Hugh kissed her, and vowed there were just 
two perfect wompn in the world; ono an elderl- 
Scotch lady, and the other.a young American. 

Hugh was a man who deserved to be loved. 
Handsome, clever, energetic, and a heart of gold. 
He was twenty-six, had been in the army, seen 
some servievhut it was,agreed now that he was 
to sell out, lire on his' noble old estate in Soot- 
land, tty for Parliament* and become whajt Nina 
laughingly called a. tiresome and respectable 
member of pociety.” 

Schwalbach is the oddest, most picturesque, 
most uncomfortable place in the world, hut opr 
party enjoyed their ptaj there- The elder ladies 
improved rapidly in health; the young people 
found some acquaintances4 and the days flew 
like a dream. Augusta Mclvor was the prime 
mover in all their expeditions and pleasures. 
Hugh bad bfen & Jittlo sorry to find her there, 
but she was so devoted to Nina, that he rather 
I grew to like her for the.first time in his life. 

“ I never used to think.she had much heart,” 
he said to Nina; “ but X misjudged her.” 

“ Indeed, you did,” replied Nina. “We must 
both be very fond of her, to make amends.” 

And df^y after day Augusta worked herself 
more and more closely into their confidence; 
wheedled Lady Douglas,- and made love to Mrs. 
Coventry, and was as bright, and amiable, and 
delightful, as agiri ; oquld be. Then, night after 
qight, she sat in, her room, sometimes weeping, 
in a sort of icy despair, ipade up of rpgp and 
disappointment; sometimes revolving in her mind 

I plots so diabolical* tjjtqt, J do not exaggerate when 
I say that the possibility of murder found a place 
among them. She bad loved Hugh Douglas foam 
childhood; had always believed that she should 
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at last succeed in becoming his wife; and now 
this girl had come between l 

The weeks went by. Hugh and his mother 
had been clamorous for an early day to be set 
for the marriage; but when letters came from 
Nina’s guardian in America, he reminded Mrs. 
Coventry of a fact which both she and Nina had 
forgotten, if they ever had really known it. By 
the terms of her father's will, Nina was not per¬ 
mitted to marry until she should be twenty-one. 
They must wait until next May for that. Then 
Mrs. Coventry remembered that in her husband’s 
fttmily there had been several early marriages, 
which had proved disastrous enough. This ac¬ 
counted for the stipulation in the dead man’s 
testament. Nina was in no haste to renounce 
the pleasantness of her engaged state. Hugh 
was too happy to be more than outrageously im¬ 
patient. Lady Douglas hid her disappointment 
for fear of annoying her two darlings, and Au¬ 
gusta Mclvor exulted in the depths of her soul; 
mourned with Hugh’s mother, teased Hugh, 
scolded Nina for not caring, and said to herself, 
over and over, 

“ Nine months ! Nine whole months ! I’ll 
find some means, if I go down into the bottom¬ 
less pit to reach it.” 

September and October were spent in Paris. 
Mrs. Coventry was ordered south for her health. 
Hugh could not lose sight of his betrothed. Lady 
Douglas had no mind to go back to Scotland 
alone. Augusta said that she and her sister had 
meant to stay abroad till spring; had, from the 
first, intended to winter In Italy. But Nice was 
advised fbr Mrs. Coventry, and the^ all per¬ 
suaded Augusta and Mrs. Hertford to go there 
instead of Rome, and Augusta yielded. 

Of course, being a woman, Lady Douglas dis¬ 
covered that she had left at home untold things 
she needed. So, before leaving Paris, two heavy 
boxes were sent on to her; and when she found 
how much they weighed, and cost for expressage, 
her cjtnny Scotch soul was filled with dismay. 
Mrs. Coventry was filled with dismay, too, but 
hers rose from a different feeling. Her lavish 
American soul was astounded that any feminine 
creature could get on with so little luggage. 
Even counting the newly-arrived trunks, Lady 
Douglas had only five, whereas she never stirred 
on the shortest journey without nine, and so 
long a trip as that to Nice demanded at least 
donble the nnmber. But out of one of these old 
trunks, so hideous that Mrs. Coventry would 
rather have died than use them, Lady Douglas 
produced marvelous presents for her beloved 
Nina; things which all the money in the world 
could not have bought. 


She would have given the girl every rag she 
owned, and all the jewels left in the Douglas 
family, if Nina would have taken them; but Nina 
stoutly refused. 

“ You blessed old mother!” said she, “1 have 
more jewelry now than I can take care of. I 
wouldn’t have those things on my conscience for 
the world.” 

But Lady Douglas made her at least accept a 
few ornaments, valuable more for their antiquity 
and history than anything else; ahd Nina liked 
them because each had a story. She Was fond of 
coaxing Lady Douglas ihto relating anecdotes of 
the dead-and-gone men and women whose name 
she was to bear, and nothing pleased the old soul 
more than to .do it. One day'in turning out her 
stores of lace, when Nina and Augusta were in her 
drawing-room, she was delighted by the sight of 
one bit which she knew would steal Nina’s heart. 

“ Look at that 1” said she. 

Nina fairly shrieked with ecstasy. 

“ There are not three bits of lade.like that in 
the world,” said Lady Douglas. “It is almost 
i worth its weight, in diamonds.” 

Both girls were as speechless before it as if 
! they had Ibeen a cbUple of Hindoos, and the lace 
; their heathen god. Augusta had been allowed 
| to look at it a few times in» her life, and once in 
an age Lady Douglas had worn it; and always, 
when thinking of bring Hugh’s wife, that bit of 
lace had floated before Augusta’s fhncy. 

It was scarcely a yard in length, not more than 
a finger in width, yet, as the old woman said, it 
was almost worth its weight in diamonds. It was 
a bit of point eTAltn^on, but of a peculiar sort. 
The art of making that kind has been lost for 
hundreds of years; and even in the days when 
it was made, could scarcely be found outside the 
treasures of a royal bride. 

Hugh oame in while they were still examining 
the lace. He asked his mother to tell Nina its 
history. First the old lady made Nina remark 
that one end of the lace was unevenly cut, and 
that in threfe different places there were Borne 
brown stains. Then she told its Story. 

As many hundred years ago as Anne of Aus¬ 
tria was young and beautiful, had this lace been 
made. In the very last interview she ever held 
with George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, he 
begged for Some mementoes of her; something 
that she had worn. Anne asked fbr his dagger. 
She ripped a portion of the lace which decorated 
the frbnt of her robe, cut it loose with the po¬ 
niard, and gave it to him, saying, ^ 

** It is just enough to make a jabot. 

“And a jabot will be close to my heart,” he 
answered. 
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The beautiful queen never responded when her 
adorer made such speeches. She floated silently 
away from his presence; from first to last more 
like a dream of heaven to the brave Duke than 
a creature of mortal mould. But the lace re* 
mained in Buckingham’s hand, still warm from 
its contact with the pure bosom against which it 
had'lain. 

When George Yilliers lay dying, from the 
thrust of a hired assassin’s dagger, a woman 
presented herself m the chamber. It was Lady 
Ellen Douglas, who had loved him for years, and 
had remained single for his sake, Sad he knew 
it. She hhd borne reproach, and the weight of 
evil tongues, too; but no matter. No matter 
now. even if she deserved the burthen. She has 
been beyond our judgment too many centuries 
for us worms to pronounce sentence. 

The lace lay just above his heart, sealed up in 
a silken packet. He drew it forth himsolf, and 
put it in her hand. 

“ You are the woman who has loved me the 
truest,” he said. 4 * You ought to have the dear¬ 
est relic I possessed.” 

So he died, and they buried him; and the won¬ 
derful bit of laoe which had fluttered above Anne 
of Austria's bosom, that had lain next Bucking¬ 
ham’s heart when he was dying, and been stained 
with his blood, became an heir-loom in the suc¬ 
ceeding generations of the Douglases. 

“ My dear,” said the old Scotchwoman, as she 
finished the tale, “never has a Douglas been 
married since, but this lace lay over the bride’s 
heart; and never has there been a Douglas’s 
wife but was true to her vows. Take you it now, 
and take with it your mother’s blessing.” 

Her manner and her voice made the closing 
woi*ds so solemn, that Nina could not have 
dreamed of refusing. Lady Douglas had turned 
uer back to hide her emotion. Hugh seized the 
lace, and laughingly wreathed it about Nina’s 
head. The old woman turned as he did it, and 
snatched the lace off, exclaiming, 

“ No, no! What have you done? It has never 
touched the bride’s head till the weddingTday. 
Oh, Hugh, Hugh, it is a bad omen !” 

Iron-nerved woman as she was, she burst into 
tears. They could only try to soothe her, and 
Hugh had three miqds to tear the beastly old bit 
of laoe—that Was what he called it in his fright— 
for having caused such confrision. 

Lady Douglas was first to compose herself. 
No mortal had ever seen her cry before, unless 
it might have been her nurse. 

“Iam a withered fool," said she. “ I forgot 
that omens are powerless where a fairy queen is 
concerned. Kneel down here, darling, and let 


me put the lace in your hair again. Now look 
at her, Hugh.” 

This was just before the party was setting out 
for Nice. The next day Nina spoke to Hkigh, 
begging that he would persuade his mother to 
keep the treasure until their wedding-day. Hugh 
said the request would only pain the old lady. 
Then Nina begged him to leave it in some hank* 
safe, and he laughed. 

“ Whoever would choose that to steal, out of 
all your possessions? You, that have more jewels 
than Aladdin, and more fine things than his 
wife. Nonsense 1 Don't be a dear little goose ! 
The whole thing is nonsense, and my own opinion 
is, the lace is a humbug.” 

Nina lectured him well for his irreverence, 
but she kept the relic, locked it in the most hid¬ 
den drawer of her jewel-case, and made Augusta 
stand by while she did it, to be sure the treasure 
was there. 

If you have ever been driven nearly mad—and, 
God help us, most of us have some time, from 
one cause or another—you will remember that, 
after bearing well enough the great blows, it was 
a trifle which upset you at last. Augusta Mclvor 
had borne losing Hugh, had hated Nina, had 
envied her beauty, her wealth ; but she had kept 
her reason. The sight of the lace, and the scene 
which accompanied its showing, drove her mad. 

I have said that to Lady Douglas, and I believe 
it still. I believe that she was mad. 

Now I set out to tell you the history of a bit 
of old point. So, having told you the story of 
its past, I must go on to its present, and skip the 
details in the lives of the human beings con¬ 
nected with it. 

I shall only tell you that the winter in Nice 
was a very gay one; but when March came. 
Lady Douglas, though loving Nina as dearly as 
ever, was afraid that she was too fond of excite¬ 
ment, and had American ideas in regard to the 
freedom permissible to young girls and married 
women, and Lady Douglas had a fear that Ameri¬ 
can theories would not ,be proper. 

On her side, Nina doated or. Lady Douglas, 
but had a fear that she was overbearing, and 
looked down a little on her son’s future wife, and 
! was daily irritating herself by fancied slights. 

| Sir Hugh was madly jealous, though he would 
I not admit it, and he and Nina quarreled some- 
| times, only to love each other with a greater 
[ devotedness after. 

I Augusta Mclvor was the friend and confidant 
[ of each in turn, and everybody liked and trusted 
| her more and more. 

• One morning Lady Douglas received a note 
! from Nina. She was delighted, for she had been 
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cross with her pet the day before. When she 
read it—she had to do that three times before she 
comprehended its meaning—she wished she had 
died, and been buried ere the morning dawned. 
Nina had made a blunder. Into the envelope she 
had addressed to Lady Douglas, she had put a 
letter to One of the most infamous men, though 
a Russian prince, and well received, that all Nice 
contained. The note upbraided him for making 
love to her, but promised to meet him that night 
at a masked ball, to be giten at the Circle Mas- 
sena. 1 

Hugh, who had just left Augusta, and had 
been driven out of his senses by her trying to 
persuade him that he ought to make matters 
smoother between his mother and his affianced, 
came in, and found the old lady a9 near hysterics 
as a bony Scotchwoman could go. He saw the 
note was in Nina's writing; and read it. He got 
back what he thought was composure, and so 
terrified his mother by his manner that she Held 
her peace, as he bade. He went to the ball, 
masked. He saw Nina on the Prince’s arm; he 
recognized her by the knot of ribbon On her 
shoulder, which had been described in the note. 
He tried to get close to her. The pair escaped. 
He lost them. 

The next morning he burst like a whirlwind 
into Nina’8 house. She was equal to the whirl¬ 
wind. The more he reproached, the less she was 
'able to understand. The more he demanded an 
explanation, the dumber.and prouder she grew. 

44 Go !” she cried, at last. 44 If a word would 
set all straight, I Would not speak it! If the 
safety of your soul and mine depended on a mo¬ 
tion of my hand, I would not stir a finger! I 
hate, I loathe you ! Let it all end. Go !” 

A day passedl On the next, she prepared to 
send back his presents. Augusta had made her 
a stolen visit, and helped to complicate matters, 
if that was possible. When she had gone, Nma 
went into her bed-mom, opened her writing- 
desk and jewel-caskets, to seek for every line he 
had Overwritten, every gift he had ever bestowed. 
They were all there—lettere and presents—all 
except the priceless bit of lace ; that was not to 
be found. She hunted everywhere \ she thought 
she must go crazy; she tried to think. Once, 
only, since coming to Nice, had she taken out 
the lace; at Augusta’s request, to show it to a 
couple of their young lady friends. 

The lace was gene I These three were beyond 
suspicion. The bit of point must have been 
stolen by somO 1 person in the house, who had 
learned that the treasure was in her possession. 
She could not tell her mother. She waited till 
the next day. She went to Lady Douglas’s hotel. 


The old lady refused to see her. She would not 
send for Hugh. She waited and watched for 
Lady Douglas; followed her to the eld chateau 
hill, and told her story. Lady Douglas listened 
to the end, looked her full in the face, and said, 

44 The lace has been worn over the breast of 
many a Douglas’s wife; never one dishonored it. 
Keep it; your hands have touched it. Keep it-, 
it may be fit now for a thief to own, but not to 
come-back to us:” 

And she was gone. When the next day came, 
the mother and son had left Nice, accompanied 
by their two relatives. Nina Coventry learned 
that nothing can kill. She hod lived not only 
to' have her heart broken, but to suffer the low¬ 
est degradation which can befal the commonest 
creature—to be considered a thief. 

A year and a half went by. She was in Swit¬ 
zerland with her mother. They had just arrived 
at Interlachen. She had heard that Sir Hugh 
was engaged to be married to Augusta Mclvor. 
The news Was true, but she had not learned how 
the matter came about. 

The facts were these. Augusta had despaired 
; of success; a fortunate tumble from ber horse, 
when he was riding with her, gave her a pre- 
; text to talk like a deranged person. She told 
the whole story of her lore to him, seeming to 
: think she was alone. A few weeks after, he 
; asked her to be his wife. He was a heart-broken 
man, and if he could make any human creature 
happy, he should feel that his blighted life was 
: of a little use. 

That evening, when she reached the hotel, 
Nina heard groans and cries from the room next 
her’s. She was Informed that an English girl 
had that day arrived, and was very- ill—alone, 
except for her servant, because the lady who ac- 
: companied her had stopped at Thun, Nina went 
at once to the chamber, and found herself face to 
flice with Augusta. There had been no trouble 
between them; Augusta had believed in her to 
the last. She must not/ behave like a fiend be¬ 
cause Hugh Douglas had chosen her for his wife. 

Augusta knew her, and was too ill and suffer¬ 
ing to thimk of anything or anybody but hettaelf. 
Sho told Nina she had left Mrs. Hertford at Thun, 
and came on to InteTlaehen, expecting to find 
that Sir Hugh and his mother had reached there. 
They might'come al any' moment; but in the 
meantime she itus alone, for the doctor had pro¬ 
nounced her illness aii infectious fever, and her 
maid had run away, and the servants of the 
hotel had not come near her, and the nurse the 
doctor had promised to send had : not arrived. 

August a was already a little wandering, but 
: : she managed to talk oonhectedly. Nina sent 
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again foe the doctor. He came at pnee^ The nurse 
could not arrive that night*. He left medicines, 
and Nina sat dawn to watch over her. She 
would not let her, mother shore the vigil, for Mrs. 
Coventry was still far from strong. The last in¬ 
telligible words Augusta spoke were to ask her 
to take .soipe keys she would find in a satchel, 
open a dressing-case, and send a letter to Eugr 
land, which lay in it—a business-letter, that 
ought to go the next day. Before she had fairly 
concluded her explanation, she went into a sort 
of spasm, and Nina was too busy to remember j 
the letter. 

She was left alone with the sick woman till 
toward midnight. 

Augusta had fallen into a troubled sleep. The 
doctor had been back twice in the course of the 
evening, and said there was nothing more to be 
done for the present; if she could sleep, so much 
the better. 

The door opened softly* and Nina saw Lady 
Douglas and Sir Hugh. Often, in a crisis where 
we should expect to feel most, we are too stun¬ 
ned to feel at all. That was the way with Nina 
now. She put up her hand to impose silence, 
and whispered— 

*• No noise 1 Don’t speak. The doctor says 
this sleep is of vital importance.” 

A few inaudible words were exchanged be¬ 
tween Sir Hugh and his mother; then he crept 
out of the room. Lady DouglaB approached the 
bed ; she had aged greatly. She did not look at 
Nina, but somehow the girl knew that she was 
about to tell her that her services were no longer 
required. With her disengaged hand she pointed 
toward the one Augusta still grasped in her 
sleep. 

“ I can’t go yet,” she said.; “ I am afraid to 
awaken her.” 

The old woman turned her bock. Nina knew 
that she was weeping, but thought it was from 
fright and anxiety for Augusta, but Lady Doug¬ 
las was weeping at sight of her broken idol. 

The two sat in the sleeper’s chamber for full 
on hour, without uttering a word. Once, in the 
meantime, Augusta roused up enough to swallow 
some medicine; then slept again. Nina’s hand 
was free, now. She suddenly remembered the 
letter. She went to the table where the satchel 
lay, and took the beys, glided up to Lady Doug¬ 
las’s chair, and whispered, 

“ There is a letter in , the dressing-case^-a 
business letjeiy-that Augusta wished me to send. 
Will you take it out?” (1 

. The old woman hardened her heart. She was 
ashamed of her own emotion at meeting this girl, 
and answered, 


“T 

OLD LACE. 


■. “ If she bade you do 4,1 have no concern in 
the .matter.” 

; Nina looked her full in the face, with a cold 
pride, that was harder than her insolent haughti¬ 
ness, and.Baid, 

“ You are right. I should no more have hesi¬ 
tated to obey her wishes than I did to help her 
when I found her here deserted and alone.” 

She crossed the room. Two boxes were on the 
table. She opened the nearest, so agitated, 
though she tried to be calm, that she hardly 
knew what she was doing. She had opened the 
wrong one. It was a dressing-case. As she was 
closiug it, she touched the spring of on inner lid. 
It fell open. A little packet, folded in sheer 
muslin, dropped out. Nina was holding the 
famous bit of old point in her hands. 

She could not stir. She uttered a faint cry, 
but did not know it. She thought she heard a 
step behind her. Her reason came back. She 
turned, but Lady Douglas was seated in her 
chair. Nina put the lace in her pocket, locked 
the desk, opened the dreasing-case, found the 
letter, and was leaving the room, when Augusta 
roused up and called her name. 

All night these two women watched by the 
sick girl’s bed. At daylight the nurse and Mrs. 
Hertford arrived from Thun. As Nina was 
crossing the corridor, to go to her room, she met 
Sir Hugh. 

“ I wish to speak to you,” said she, before he 
could make a sign. “ Please to go into that 
room.” She saw an open door. “I will come 
to you in a moment.” 

He bowed; she passed on. She went to her 
chamber, waited long enough,, so that it should 
seem she had gone to search for something, and 
returned. He was waiting in the little salon. The 
curtains were half drawn; the gray dawn strug¬ 
gled through, making a faint light in the roou. 
She walked up to him, held out a tiny packet, 
and said, 

“ I have found the lace that Lady Douglas ac¬ 
cused me of stealing. Take it, and take my best 
wishes with it*” 

She was turning to go, when out from the 
darkness rushed Lady Douglas, and fell at her 
feet. 

** Forgive me !” she cried, 14 or I think I shall 
die! Hugh, she found the lace in Augustas 
dressing-case. I eaw her when she found.it. 

Before Hugh oould stir; .before Nina could raise 
the old woman, in rushed Mrs* Hertford. 

<* Quick!’ ’ she-dried. “ -Come quick! Augusta 
is dying 1” 

The three followed her into the room without 
knowing how they got there. The sick girl wns 
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not dying, but raving in a wild delirium. Mrs. 
Hertford bad borne all she could, and so fainted 
away; the best thing she could do, for so she 
escaped-the confession of heraiAer’fc shami. 

Augusta recognized Nina, and believed herself 
alone with her. ' 1 

44 I don’t want to tell I” she cried. 44 1 must, 
I must! I am dying I I wrote the letted? I 
fitet the Pfince! I stole the hush 1 1/ have it 
somewhere. I wanted H so; > A^erwwd, I was 
mltfayB trying to get it baoh to J«otf. f I knew'you 
would «md it homei ; Don’t tot) Bughl 1 loved 
hint I did it ail' for hi& sttke^ Ohy fbrgivei 
Oh—” , , 

Her trice died in a gasp; shefell baok os the 
pillow. They thought her dohdiat first; btibehe 
did not die; she recovered. Thp threat Stayed 
till she was beyond danger, then left without 


a word. When she wits able to rise, her sister 
said, 

44 Lady Douglas left a message for you—such 
an odd-oil**—to look ifc your dressing-case. , She 
must have put some present there for you. I 
hopeit 1 #afe tnonPy.*” 

Augusta sent her out of the room; managed 
to r^ach the table; opened the box; touched 
the spring of the Um&r.li'd. She understood the 
whole. • G’.' i,(i v - . , 

To-day Nhiaifl*Sir Hugh’s happy wifVnod the 
Dowager Lady (Douglas the happiest : old woman 
in Englandi - Augusta has i bederns a Plymouth 
Sitter. Human nature likes exteewaa*,;, And at 
a London hall; last May,. I eaw our .beautiful 
Nian- with Aune of Austria’ a. bit- of: point fast¬ 
ened to the frapt of .bar .dress by a star of 
diamonds* 


:__ 

TH8! MORNING OF JOT. 

BT THBO. D. 


Do yoti long for tbo brightness 
Of sunshine at mem, 

Wh<m thograj streaks of daylight 
The fair sky adorn ? 

You must keep the heart loving, 

And never destroy,’ 

By the dark night of weeping, 

The morning of joy. 

Keep your heart, In its sunshine, 

Ah .pure (and os bright ! 

As the diamond, whose sparkle 
Gives Hiss to the light I 
Let yrar roses bloom ever, 

And naught ean alloy, 

But the dork night of weepihg, . r ■ 

Your morning of joy, . 


C. MILIEU, M.D. 

You may take all the bldeslngs 
That come in your way, 

And your life will grow better 
And brighter each day. . 
Then, with bl 4 as all around you, 
No gloom will annoy. 

With no dark night of weeping^ 
Your morning of joy. 

Tt will come to ycmt waiting. 
That City so bright, 

With its Jasper walls shining 
In God’s holy light. 

Th^ri the bliss of the happy 
It ill ever destroy 
All the drfrk nighta of weeping, 
With mornings of jyy. f 


THE EVENING’S HUSH. 


BY BOSE ORftANItfM* 


' ' ‘ ■ .-T,C 

Ths Wofld is so foil of blessings, 
Life in so sweet; 

And I bend ray so ill In rapture, 
Low at his feet. 

* - • I 

For His love is the best love, 
Fervent and wise, 

Sending us all things bleased 
Under the skies. 

Heart, let us waif together— 
Patiently trusty 
Bardens of btoeaohilngfMsefa':. 
Spring from the dust. 


Spring from the dufct and daiknttiv 
Each in its .hour; 

LiTe hath its timo for shadow, 
Bud^tilne and flower. 

, f i . ■ . , 

^omewhere, abovo Us by-ways, 

If it be best, 

Love shall bear perfect fruitage, 

’ Bringing *na test. 


Yet his love is the best love, 
iforrent hnd wise; 
Sending ns all things bleesed- 
Under the skies 1 
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BY riNI| 1 E H0DQ80N BURNETT. 

” f > , 

oontincxd rao* paqjb263, 


CH APTER. VII* - 

Emulating the example of the Misses Tregar* 
thyn, PeB’yllau bod put on its best driers to grace 
the occasion of; the artiml of the Visitors. As 
they drove from the little railway-station, Lisbeth 
was of th^opfaiWi that she bad merer Iseen the 
sea so blutt, and oool, sparkling, the sands 
so silver White, or the village so picturesque. 
The truth was, the sight-of it tpiite subdued her, 
and invested her with one of her softeet and 
most charitable moods. 

“ I did not know it was so pretty,” she said. 
“ I believe we shall enjoy ourselves, Georgy.” 

Georgy was enraptured. Everything pleased 
her. The sea, the beach, the sky, the quaint, 
white cottages, the bare-legged children, the old 
Welsh women in their steeple hats and woolen 
petticoats. The up-hiU streets of the village 
were delightful; the little band-box of a railway 
station was incomparable. She had been rather 
pale and tired during the journey, but as soon 
as she set her feet upon the platform at Pen’yllan, 
her pallor and fatigue disappeared. The fresh 
breeze from the sea tinged her cheeks, and made 
her eyes sparkle, and ahe was in the best of good 
spirits. 

“ I never saw such a dear little place in my 
life,” she said, delightedly. “ Enjoy ourselves, 
Lisbeth? Why, as you know, I feel just as I 
used to when we were all children, and went to 
the sea-side with mamma and the nurses, and 
dug caves in the sand with wooden spades, and 
built forts, and looked for shells. I am going to 
make friends with those little urchins on the 
beach to-morrow, and ask them to play with me.” 

Behold the Tregarthyn household, arrayed in 
all its modest splendor, when the carriage drove 
up to the garden-gate. Behold the neatest of~ 
yjung handmaidens, brisk, and blue-eyed, and 
the smallest of pages standing ready to assist 
with the boxes, and admire the young ladies with 
an exceeding admiration. Behold, also, the three 
Misses Tregarthyn, in the trimmest of “com¬ 
pany” dresses, and in such a state of affectionate 
tremor and excitement, that they kissed their 
dear Lisbeth on the tip of the nose by one con¬ 
sent, instead of bestowing their delighted ca¬ 
resses upon her lips. 

338 


1 1 “ Sofviery happy to see you, my love,”- said 
Miss Clarissa* isqueeeing Georgy’s hand, as she 
led, the .way into the pOrior. ; “ Our dear Lisbeth ’• 
friend, I hopehyta anre< not tired, and that yon 
left your mamma, and papa quite well. Oiir dear 
Lisbeth is so tenderly attached to your mamma 
and papa, that if such a thing were possible, we 
should be quite jialehs.”. 
i “ They are quite as much attached to her, I 
can assure ybu,” answered.Georgy, in her pretty, 
earnest way. “ Indeed, we all are, Miss Clarissa. 
Everybody is fond of Lisbeth.” And thereby 
rendered her position as favorite secure at once. 

Indeed, she found her way to the heart of the 
spinster household in an incredibly short space 
of time. Miss Millicent, and MiBs Hetty, and 
Miss Clarissa, were charmed with her. Iler pretty 
face and figure, her girlish gayety, her readiness 
to admire and enjoy everything, were attractions 
enough to enchant any Bpinster trio, even if she 
had not possessed that still greater charm of be¬ 
ing Lisbeth’s dearest friend. 

The two girls shared Lisbeth’s old room to¬ 
gether; a cool nest of a place, with white drape¬ 
ries, and quaint ornaments, and all the child 
Lisbeth’s treasures, of land and sea, still kept in 
their original places. 11 

“ It looks exactly as it did when I went away 
with Mrs. Despard,” said Lisbeth, glancing 
round, with a half sigh, which meant she scarce 
knew what. “ I gathered that sea-weed when I 
was fourteen, and I was always engaged in diffi¬ 
culties with the cooks, because I would bring in 
more shells than I wanted, and leave piles of 
them, in the kitchen. Aunt Clarissa sent one 
woman away because we had a row, and she said 
I was 1 a imperent young minx, alius litterin’ 
the place with my rubbidge.’ How the dear old 
souls did spoil me. If I had brought a whale 
into the drawing-room^ they would have regretted, 
but never resented it. I.had my own way often 
enough when I ought to have had my ears 
boxed.” 

“You must have been very happy in their 
loving you so,” said Georgy, who had drawn a 
low, rude wicker chair to the open window, and 
was enjoying the moonlight and the sea. 

“You would have been,” returned Lisbeth, 
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drawing up chair number two. “ And you would 
have behaved yourself better than I did. I was 
an ill-cotidltioned young person, even in those 
days." 

They were both silent for awhile after this. 
There was a lovely view from the window, and 
all was So still that neither cared to stir for a 
few moments. Then the thoughtfulness on 
Georgy’s face attracted Lisbeth’s attention. 

“ I should like to know,” she said, “ what you 
are thinking about ?” 

The girl drew a positively ecstatic little sigh. 

“ I was thinking how sweet and quiet every¬ 
thing looked t ” she said* innocently; “and how 
much happier I am.” 

“ Happier?” exclaimed Lisbeth. “ When were 
you unhappy, Georgy?” 

The surprise in her tone brought Georgy to a 
recognition of what her words had unconsciously 
implied. She found herself blushing, and won¬ 
dering at her own simplicity. She had not meant 
to say so much. She could not comprehend why 
she should have said anything of that kind at all. 

“ It is strange enough to hear that you can be 
made happier than you always seem to be/’ said 

Lisbeth. “ You speak as if-” And then her 

quick eye taking in the girl’s trepidation, she 
stopped short. “ You never had a trouble, 
GeoTgy ?” she added, in a voice very few of her 
friends would have known; it was so soft a one. 

“No,” said Georgy. “ Oh, no, Lisbeth ! Not a 
trouble, exactly; not a trouble at all, indeed; 

only-” And suddenly she turned her bright, 

appealing eyes to Lisbeth’s face. “ I don’t know 
why I said it,” she said. “ It was nothing real, 
Lisbeth, or else I am sure you would have 

known. But it- 'Well, I might have had a 

trouble, and I was saved from it, and I am glad, 
and—thankfol.” And, to Miss Crespigny’s sur¬ 
prise, she bent forward, and kissed her softly on 
the check. 

Lisbeth asked her no questions. She was not 
fond of asking questions, and she was a young 
person of delicacy and tact, when she was in an 
affectionate mood. She was too partial to Georgy 
to wish to force her into telling her little secrets. 
But a certain thought flashed through her mind, 
as she sat With bet* eyes resting on the Sea. 

“She is the sort of girl,” she said, sharply, 
to herself, “who Would be likely to have no 
trouble but a love trouble. Who has been mak¬ 
ing love to her, or rather, who, among all her 
admirers, would be likely to touch her heart?” 

But this mental problem was by no means easy 
to solve. There were so many men who admired 
Georgy Esmond, and such a large proportion of 
them were men whom any girf might have loved. 


| , It was one of Lisbeth’s chi^f wonders, that 
Georgy, who J was so soft of heart, and ready* 

I 1 with affection, should have held her own so long 
against so agreeable k multitude of adorers. 
Certainly, if she had lived through any little ro¬ 
mance, she Had kept her secret well. She did 
not look like a love-lorn young lady when she 
came down, the next morning, fresh and rosy, 
and prepared to explore Pen’yllan in all its fast¬ 
nesses. It waa positively exhllaMtmg to see her; 
and the Misses Tregarthyn Were delighted bey¬ 
ond bounds. She mdde a pilgrimage through 
i hklf the Up-and-down-hill little streets in the 
village, and, before dinner, had managed to driig 
lisbeth a mile along the shore, against a : stiff 
breeze, which blew their long, loose hair about, 
and tinted their cheeks brilliantly. Lisbeth fol¬ 
lowed her, with a sort of amused wonder at her 
enthusiasm, mingled with acertain discontent at 
her own indifference: It was she who ought to 
have been in raptures, and she was not in rap¬ 
tures at all. Had she no natural feeling what¬ 
ever ? Any other woman ^vould have felt a sen¬ 
timental tenderness for the place, which had 
been her earliest home. 

They had found a comfortable nook behind a 
cluster of sheltering rocks, and were sitting on 
the sand, when Lisbeth arrived at this stage of 
thought. ' The place wak an old haunt of hers, 
and Hector Anstruthers had often followed her 
there in their boy and girl days; and the sight 
of the familiar stretch of sea and sand irritated 
her somehow. She picked up a shell, and sent 
it skimming away toward the Water, with an im¬ 
patient gesture. 

“Georgy,” Bhe said, “I should like to know 
what you see in Pen’yllan to please you so.” 

“ Everything,” said Georgy. “ And then, some¬ 
how, I seem to know it. I think its chief attrac¬ 
tion is, that you lived here so long.” 

Lisbeth picked up another shell, and sent it 
skimming after the other. 

“What a girl you are I” she said. “It is 
always your love and your heart that are touched: 
You are all heart. You love people, and you 
love everything that belongs to them; ihpir 
homes, their belongings, their relations. It is 
not so with me; it never was. You are like 
what Hector Anstruthers was, when I first knew 
him. Bah!” with a shrug of her shoulders. 
“ How fond the foolish fellow was of Aunt Hetty, 
and Aunt Millicent, and Aunt Clarissa.” 

Her tongue had slipped, just as Georgy’s had 
done the night before. For the moment she for¬ 
got herself entirely, ^nd only remembered that 
j old sentimental affection of her boyish lovers ; 
S that affection for her spinster relatives, which, 
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in the past, had impressed her as being half 
troublesome and half absurd. 

Georgy turned to her, taking sudden courage. 

“Lisbeth,” she said, “you never told me 
much about your acquaintance with Hector An- 
struthers. I wonder how it was. You knew 
him very well, it seems.” 

“I wish,” broke out Lisbeth, almost angrily, 
“ that I had never Itnown him at all.” 

The faithful heart, beating in the breast of the 
girl at her side, leaped nervously. 

“It was Lisbeth,” said she to herself. “It 
was Lisbeth.” 

“I wish,” repeated Lisbeth, frowning at the 
sea, “ that I had never seen him.” 

“Why?” was Georgy’s quiet question. 

“ Because—because it was a bad thing for us 
both,” in greater impatience than ever. 

Georgy looked up at her, a trifle sadly. 

“ Why, again ?” she ventured, in her soft voice. 
She could not help it. 

But for a moment Lisbeth did not answer. 
She had risen, and stood leaning against the 
rock, a queer look on her face, a queer darken¬ 
ing in her eyes. At length she broke into a 
little, hard laugh, as if she meant to defy herself 
to be emotional. 

“ How horror-stricken you would be, if I were 
to tell you why,” she said. 

“Does that mean,” Georgy put it to her, 
“ that you were unkind, to him ?” 

“ It means,” was her strange reply—** it means 
that it was I who ruined his life forever,” 

She made the confession fairly, in spite of her¬ 
self. And she was emotional—vehement. She 
could not stand that innocent Georgy, and her 
beliefs, anjf longer. She had been Blowly ap¬ 
proaching this mood for ninths, and now every 
inner and outer influence seemed to combine 
against her natural stubborn secretivenqss. Per¬ 
haps Pen’ytlan, the sea, the shore, the sky, 
helped hep on to the end. At any rate, she must 
tell the truth this once, and hear what that inno¬ 
cent Georgy would say to it. 

“ I ruined his life/for him,” she repeated. 
“ I broke his faith. I believe X am to blame 
for every evil change the last few years have 
wrought in him. I, myself—lasbeth. Do you 
hear, Georgy ?” 

The face under Georgy’s straw hat was rather 
pale, but it was,not horror-stricken. 

“You were too youngj” she faltered, “to 
understand.” 

“ Too young ?” echoed Lisbeth. “ X never was 
young in my life. 1 was born old. I was bprn 
a woman, and I was born cold and hard, Xhat 
was it. If I had been like other girls, he would 


have touched my heart, after he had touched my 
vanity, or he might even have touched my heart 
first. You would have loved him with all your 
soul. Are you williug to hoar the whole histo^p, 
Georgy?” 

“ Quite willing. Only,” and she raised her 
face with a bright, resolute, affectionate look, 
“ you cannot make me think harshly of you. So, 
don’t try, Lisbeth.” 

lasbeth regarded her with an entirely new 
expression, which had, nevertheless, a shade of 
her old wonder in it. 

“I really do not believe I could,” she said. 
“ You are very hard to deal with y At least, I find 
it hard to deal with you. You are a new expe¬ 
rience. If there was just a little flavor Of insin¬ 
cerity or uncharitableness in you, if you would 
be false to your beliefs now and then, I should 
know what to do; but, as it is, you are perplex¬ 
ing. Notwithstanding, here comes the story.” 

She put her hands behind , her, and bracing 
herself against the rock, told it from beginning 
to end, in her coolest, most daring way, even 
with a half-defiant air. If she had been telling 
some one else’s story, she could not have been 
more caustic and unsparing, more determined to 
Boflen no harsh outline, or smooth over anything. 
She set the girl Lisbeth before her listener, just 
as Lisbeth Crespigny at seventeen had been. 
Selfish, callous, shallow, and deep, at once; rest¬ 
less, ungrateful, a half-ripe coquette, who, liot- 
withstand ing her ^rudeness, was yet far too ripe for 
her age. She pictured the honest, boyish young 
fellow, wbo had fallen victim to heV immature 
fascinations, simply because he was too guileless 
and romantic to see in any woman anything but 
a goddess. She described his sincerity, his un¬ 
selfish willingness to bear her oaprices, and see 
po wrong in them; his lavish affection for every¬ 
thing and every one who shared his love for her; 
his rpadfness to believe, his. tardiness to doubt, 
and see her as Bhe really was; the open-hearted 
faith which hod made the awakening so much 
harder to bear, when it foroed itself upon him at 
last. She left out the recital of no petty wrong 
she had done him, and no small tyranny or indig¬ 
nity she had made him fe*el. She told the whole 
story, in fact, os she saw it now; not as she had 
seen it in that shallow, self-ruled girlhood ; and 
when she had torched upon everything, and 
ended with that last scene in. the garden, among 
Aunt Clarissa’s roses, she stopped. 

And there was a silenoe. 

Georgy’s eye-lashes were wet, and so were her 
cheeks. A tear or po stained her pink cravat. 
It was so sorrowful, Poor licctor a^ain 1 And 
then, of course, poor Lisbeth! By ter own 
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showing, Lisbeth deserved no pitybut the warm 
young heart gave her pity enough, and to spare r 
Something had been wrong somewhere. Indeed, 
it seemed as if everything had been wrong, 
but- Poor Lisbeth 1, She tfas so fond of Lis¬ 

beth herself, and mamma was so fond of her, and 
the Misses Tregarthyn. So many people were 
fond of Lisbeth. 

And then Lisbeth’s voice startled her.. A new 
voice, tremulous and odd, as if her mood was a 
sore and restive one. 

“ You are crying, of course, Georgy? I knew 
you would.!* 

“ I have been crying.” 

Pause enough to allow of a struggle, and then— 

“ Well, since you are crying, I suppose I may 
cry, too. It is queer enough, that I should cry, 
but-” And to Georgy’s amazement and trou¬ 

ble, Lisbeth put her hand up on the rough rock, 
and laid her face against it. 

44 Lisbeth 1” cried the girL 

41 Wait a moment,” said Lisbeth. 44 I don’t 
know what has come over me. It is a new thing 
for me. I—I——” 

It’was a now thing, indeed, and it did not last 
very long. When she raised her head, and turned 
again, her eye-lashes were wet, too, and she was 
even pale. 

“Ah, Lisbeth !” said Georgy, pitying her, 
“you are sorry.” 

Lisbeth smiled, faintly. 

“ I never was sorry before for anything I had 
done; never, in my life,” she answered. “I 
have had a theory that people should take care 

of themselves, as I did. But now- Well, I 

suppose I am sorry—for Hector Anstruthers ; 
and perhaps a little for myself. No one will offer 
me such an unreasoning love again. Very few 
women are offered such a love once; but I al¬ 
ways got more than my share of everything. It 
is my way. I suppose I was born under a lucky 
star. Georgy, what do you think of me now ?” 

Georgy got up, and kissed her, in a most 
earnest fashion. , 

“ What ?” cried Lisbeth, with a dubious smile. 
“You can’t be moral, and improving, and sanc¬ 
timonious, even now. Think what an eloquent 
lecture you might read me 1 I have sometimes 
thought I was merely created to point a moral, 
or adorn a tale! Bee how reckless I am, after 
alL You ought to be down on me, Georgy. It 
is your duty, as a well-trained young woman of 
the period.” 

“•Then,” said Georgy, I can’t do my duty. 
You are so different fron^ othe* people. How 
can I pretend to understand what has made ypu 
do the things that other people are not tempted 


to do ? And then you know how fond I am of 
you, Lisbeth.” 

“ You are a good, pure little soull” cried 
Lisbeth, her pale face flushing excitedly. 14 And 
the world is a thousand times better for your 
being in it. I am better, myself, and Heaven 
knows I need something to make me better. 
Here, let me take hold of your hand, and let us 
go home.” 

And as th^ey turned homeward, on the ’beach, 
hand-in-hand, like a coupld of children, Georgy 
8aw that there were tears in the inconsistent crea¬ 
ture’s eyes again. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

They did not say much upon the subject after 
this. That wise young woman, Miss Esmond, 
fek that it was a subject of far too delicate a na¬ 
ture to be lightly touched upon. It had been 
Lisbeth’s secret so long, that, even after this con¬ 
fidence, she could not help regarding it as Lis¬ 
beth’ s secret still. Perhaps ehe felt in private 
that there were certain little confidences of her 
own, which she would scarcely be willing even 
for Lisbeth to refer to, as if they were her own 
property, For instanoe, that accidental confes¬ 
sion, made in the. bed-room, on the first night 
they had speut in it together. How glad she 
had been that lisbeth: bad let it pass, as if Bhe 
had not noticed it very particularly. But though 
the subject was not discussed, is it to be sup¬ 
posed that it was not brought to mind at all, but 
was buried iu oblivion ? Certainly not. While 
that terse young woman, Miss Esmond, said 
little, she thought much, and deeply. She had 
constantly before her a problem, which she was 
very anxious to work out, by even her beloved 
Lisbeth, and that princely individual, Mr. Hec¬ 
tor Anstruthers, who had been unfortunate in 
«their affairs of the heart. Was it not possible 
that these two interesting beings might be 
brought to, might be induced to—well* not to 
put too fine a point upon it—to think better of 
each other, and the unfortunate past, and the 
world generally ? Would it not be dreadful to 
think that so much poetic material had been lost? 
That these two, who might have been so happy, 
should drift entirely apart, and leave their ro¬ 
mance incomplete, as the most unsatisfactory of 
novels ? Probably,, having sensibly,, even if with 
a little pang, given up that bud of a romance of 
her ,owm the girl f«lt the need of some loving 
plot to occupy her mind; -and if so, it was quite 
natural; and very charming, that she phoqld turn 
to her friend. Hector would make his appeq^ 

auce one of these fine days, and then, perb* 
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Pen*yllan, and its old familiar scenes, would 
soften his heart, as She had an idea they had 
softened Lisbeth’s. Surely, old metnories wt>uld 
touch him tenderly, and make him more Veady 
to forgive hi9 injuries. In fact, Miss Georgy 
painted for herself some Very pretty mental pic¬ 
tures, In whiclj. the figures of Lisbeth and her 
ex-lover vtere always the' promibent features! 
Lisbcth in the trysting-place, ‘ the pea-breeze 
blowing her beautiful hair about, and coloring 
her pale fa<je, that queer mist of teats in her 
mysterious eyes. Lisbefh,' in one of her soft 
moods, making those strange, restive, unexpected 
speeches, which were so fascinating, because so 
unlooked-for, and Hector Anstruthers standing 
by, and listening. Such interesting little scenes 
as these she imagined, and, having imagined 
them, positively drew Pome Bort' of consolation 
from their phantom existence. 

In the meantime, however, she made herself 
very agreeable and attractive to her hostesses, 
and enjoyed Pen’yllan very much, in a girlish 
way. She explored the tiny village, and the 
rude shore. She made friends with fishernien, 
and their wives, and sturdy children. She won 
admiration on every side by her pretty interest 
in everything appertaining to the Pen’yllanites. 
She took long walks on the sands, and brought 
home shells, and sea-weed, and pebbles, with 
such honosrt delight in ‘ariy trifling rarity aS 
made Lisbcth look on ' and ffeel restless, and the 
Misses Tregarthyn grow'young again, unitedly. 

44 I wish, my dear,’* said Miss Clarissa to Lis. 
bethj 44 that you enjoyed yourself as much; but— 
but l am afraid you do not. I am afraid you 
find Pcn’ytlaii rather dull.’' 

44 I never found Pen’yllan so pleasant in my 
life before, but you know I am not like Georgy, 1 *♦ 
said Lisbcth. 44 Befn ; yllan is all right, Aunt 
Clarissa, and I enjoy myself here more than I 
should anywhere else/* 

44 1 am glad to hear you say that, my love,**| 
Miss Clarissa faltered. 44 Sometimes, do yOn 
know, I have really fancied that you were not 
quite—quite happy?” 

Lisbeth got up from her chair, and came to 
the window, her incomprehensible eyes reaching 
far ont to sea. 

44 Happy !” she echoed, absently. 44 Is any¬ 
body happy ? What a conundrum tb ttnswdr ! As 
fOr mo, I give it up.” 

She gave up a good many things during these 
weeks at Pen’yllan. She was wont to be fbnd of 
a certain cool class of metaphysics of her own, 
but somehow things of that order seemed to slip 
from her grasp. She was not so Pure of herself 
as she had been—not so obstinately complacent'. 


Indeed, she had never been so ill satisfied and 
out of patience "With Lisbeth Crespigny in her 
life. 

In the course of a week or so, Hector Anstruth- 
ers came, as he promised he would. One quiet 
afternoon, Miss Millicent', who was sitting at the 
window, looked out into the garden, with a sud¬ 
den'expression of surprise.*' 

41 Sister Clarissa!” she exclaimed, 41 Miss Es¬ 
mond, there is a gentleman coming up the walk|; 
a young gentleman, and really a very handsome 
one. ( J)o either of you kuow him ? Dear me, 
his face seems very familiar. H can’t be-” 

Georgy ran to the window, and the next 
minute was waving her kind little band to the 
individual in question, and smiling, and nodding 
her head. 

41 You ought to know him, Miss Tregarthyn,” 
she said. 44 It is Mr. Hector Anstruthers.” 

44 Oh P' broke forth Miss Clarissa, in some 
distress. 

44 And Lisbeth is here ! I do hope, Sister Mil¬ 
licent--”’ 

44 He saw Lisbeth very often when she was at 
home,” explained Georgy, feeling very guilty, 
and extremely fearful of committing herself. “I 
know Lisbeth did not like him very well at first, 
but he was one of Mrs. Despard’s favorites, and— 
he is a sort of cousin of mine.” 

It was a great relief to the Misses Tregarthyn, 
this piece of news. They remembered various 
unpleasant little episodes of the past too well, to 
have confronted serenely the responsibility of 
bringing their dear Lisbcth face to face with this 
young man again. Indeed, Miss Millicent had 
turned pale, and Miss Clarissa had lost her 
breath, at the mere thought of it. They had 
hardly Recovered themselves, when the visitor 
was handed into tho room. But, of course, what 
Miss Esmbnd said must be correct, and, under 
such circumstances, how delightful it would be 
to welcome this genius and hero to Pen’yllan 
once more. 

They had heard wondrous reports of his ca¬ 
reer from chance visitors, even though the be¬ 
loved Lisbeth had teen so reticent. They had 
heard 1 of his good fortune, his good looks, his 
talent, his popularity, and remembering the fair¬ 
haired, blue-eyed young fellow, whom Lisbeth 
had shubbed so persistently, they had wondered 
among themselves if all they heard could possi¬ 
bly be true. But here was the admirable Crich¬ 
ton to speak for himself, afid so changed was 
his appearance, so imposing his air, so amiable 
his condescension, that each gentle spinster 
owned in secret that really, after all, it seemed 
prdbable that rumor, for once, had not exagge- 
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rated. And it is not to be denied that Mr, Hector 
Anstruthers was phown to. an advantage upon 
this occasion. On bis way from the small band¬ 
box of a station, be bad been reminded of 
many a little incident in that far distant past, 
which had somehow or otber warmed bis heart 
toward these good* simple souls. They bad been 
true and kind, at least. They bad never failed 
him from first to last; they had pitied and tiled 
to comfort him when his fool’s.paradise shad been 
so rudely broken into. He remembered how 
Miss Clarissa had stolen dawn into the garden, 
that last, bitter night# and finding him lying full 
length, face downward, upon,the. dewy grass, 
among the roses, had bent oyej him, and put her 
timid hand upon his shoulder, and cried silently, 
as she tried to find words with which she could 
console him, and still be loyal to her faithful af¬ 
fection for that wretched gir}j . He remembered, 
too, how fiercely he had answered her, like a 
passionate young cub as he was; telling her to 
leave him alone, and. lei him fight it out./with 
himself and the devil, for. he had. had enough of 
women. She had not been offended, good, little 
Miss Clarissa, though, she. had. been dreadfully 
shocked apd troubled. SM; had, qx?qd jpore ihan 
ever, and patted his sleeye, and begged him to 
think of his dear mother, and forgive—-forgive; 
ending by sobbing into her dainty handkerchief. 

So, when he entered the pretty parlor, and 
saw this kind friend standing near Georgy,.a 
trifle tremulous apd agitated at the sudden sight 
of him, everything but his. memory of what,a 
true, generous little squl she wps* slipped out of 
his mind, and he actually blushed, with pleasure. 

“ My doar Miss Clarissa!’’ he sajd,; and# with 
a sudden frank boyishness, such as Gy orgy ha^l 
never seen him give way to befpiry, he.put one 
strong young arm about her, and kissed her with¬ 
ered cheek twice. 

“ My dpap boy 1” said Misp Clarissa. A. mo¬ 
ment before she had. been on the verge of making 
him .her best bow, and. calling him “ Mr. An- 
struthers.” IIow pleasant it is to Bee you 1 
How pleasant it is 1” . 

The brightest of sweet Bmiles dimpled Miss 
Georgy*3 mouth. How. good, and honest, and 
unaffected he was, ailqr all! How kind at heart I 
How she wished that Xisbeth could have seen 
him just then. Indeed, she found it necessary 
to hold herself vpry bravely in oheck for a mo¬ 
ment or so, for fear phe should be tempted to 
giye way to any weak impulse of feeling; he 
seemed so worthy to be admired and loved. 

But Llsbeth Was pot in the house. No one 
knew where she was, exactly. Lately she had in¬ 
dulged in the habit of taking even longer walks 


than Georgy’s, and often lonely ones. Sometimes, 
in the morning, or afternoon, they would miss 
her for an hour or so, and she \yould come back 
rather fagged, and well blown about, and at such 
times it always appeared that she had been for a 
walk. 

“ For the goqd of my health,” she once said 
to Georgy. “ I find it benefits me, physically and 
morally. * Pen’yllan is a queer place, and is pro¬ 
ductive of queer effects upon people.” 

Among other things, Georgy discovered that 
she, too, sometimes talked to the children who 
played upon the sands, and that she had her 
favorites,'to whom she had once orttwiqe even 
condescended to tell certain tales of fairies and 
.mermaids. When Georgy .mentioned this 4w»“ 
very, she laqghed and colored, as if half-ashamed 
of herself, and explained the matter in her usual 
style. 

i “ The fhct is,” she said, “ I do it as a sort of 
! penance. When I wap a girl, and lived here, 
the children were afraid of me, and it was no 
wonder., I used, to concoct horrible eerie tales 
about| the devil-fish, to frighten them, and I 
rather, enjoyed my reputation , as a sort of hob¬ 
goblin-creature, who had an (uncaring knowledge 
of the terrors of the sea- Some of them used 
to delight tpe fry ^creaming, and running away, 
when they caught sight of me; and. now I have 
arrived at years of discretion* l feel as if I ought 
to do something to retrieve myself with this second 
generation. Poor little impel Thqir lives are 
not too easy,” 

She was away, indulging in one of these walks 
this afternoon* 

“ We could find her somewhere on the shore, 
I know,” sai4 Georgy, ip. answep ip Miss Tre- 
garthyn’s inquiry.. “ She is fond of, the shore, 
and always goes, there, for. her strolls. If Hector 
is equal to a sea-breeze, and a .mile or so of sand, 
after his journey, he might eyen gq in search of 
her.” . ' 

And it having been prov€|d satisfactorily that 
Hector was not only equal- to# such exiertion* but 
anxious to enjoy it, after an hour’s chat with 
Miss Millicent, and Miss Clarissa, and Miss Hetty, 
Georgy ran up stairs for her hat, and return¬ 
ing to the parlor, took charge of the expedition. 

It really seemed to be one of the peculiarities 
of Pen’yllan to be on its good behaviour at op¬ 
portune times. 

“It is bluer than ever, to-day,” said Georgy, 
nodding at her friend, the sea, as they strolled 
toward it. “ And the crests of the little waves 

, - i 

are whiter, and the sea-gulls are. in a better tem¬ 
per than they usually are, and more satisfied 
with their lot.” 
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She had never looked brighter or more at¬ 
tractive herself, and this was her companion’s 
mental comment. The many resplendent young 
swains who admired Miss Georgy Esmond, as 
she appeared in London ball-rooms, would surely 
have become more hopelessly enamored than 
ever, had they seen her with the Pen’yllan robes 
on her cheeks, and the sparkle of the sunlit-sea 
in her eyes. 

“ Where is there another creature like her V 9 
said Hector Anstruthers to himself. “Where 
is there another creature as fresh, as good, as 
natural and unspotted?" 

He had thought of her very often of late, and 
indeed had been quite eager to make bis visit to 
Pcn’yllan, for no other reason, he told himself, 
than because he should see her there, and heat 
her sweet, young voice again. And now he had 
come, and she had welcomed hini, and they were 
walking over the sands, side by side. And yet— 

and yet-- Was it possible that he frit restless 

and dissatisfied with his own emotions ? Was it 
possible that the rapture he had tried to ima¬ 
gine, in London, was not bo rapturous here, in 
Pen’yllan ? Could it be that, after all, he was 
still only admiring her affectionately, in a broth¬ 
erly way, as he had always dohe—admiring and 
reverencing her, gently, as the dearest, prettiest, 
truest girl he had ever known ? Long ago, when, 
at Hie time of that old folly, he retnelnbered a 
certain tremulous bliss be had experienced when 
he had been permitted to spend an hour with 
the beloved object, lie remembered the absolute 
pangs of joy with which one glance from cer¬ 
tain great, cruel, dark eyes had filled him ; he 
remembered how the sound of a girlish voice 
had possessed the power to set every drop of 
blood in hii veins beating. He Was as Calm as 
ever he had been in bis life; as he strolled on 
with G^rgy Esmond ; he Could meet her bright 
eyes without even the poor tnockery of a tremor. 
He had ffeTt nothing but cruel pleasure even when 
he grasped her soft hand in greeting, Would it 
alwayB be thus T Was It best that it should be 
so? Perhaps! And yet, in the depths of his 
heart lay a strange yearning for just one touch 
of the old delirium-just one pang of the old, 
bitter-sweet pain. 

** The*®!" exclaimed Georgy, ending his reve¬ 
rie fbr hfii. “There she is, standing on the 
rocks. Don’t you see that dark-blue ribbon, 
fluttering?" 

It Was curious enough that his heart should 
give suoh a startled boitn$, when his eyes fell 
upon the place to which Georgy directed his 
attention. But then, again, perhaps, It was no 
wonder, considering how-familiar the scene be¬ 


fore him was. Years ago he had been wont to 
come to this very spot, and find a slight figure 
standing in that very nook of rocks; a e’igbfc 
girl’s figttre, clad in a close-fitting snit of sailor- 
blue, a cloud of blown-about hair falling to the 
waist, and dark-bine ribbons fluttering from a 
rough-and-ready little foilor-hat of straw. And 
there was the very figure, and the very accom¬ 
paniments ; the dress, the abundant tossed-aboat 
hair, the fluttering ribbon, the sea, the sky the 
shore. He was so silent, for a moment, that 
Georgy spoke to him again, after a quick glance 
at his changed expression. 

“Don’t you see that it is Lisbeth?" she said, 
laughing. “ She is very quiet, but she is alive, 
nevertheless. We shall reach her in a minute. 
She is watching the gulls, I think. I thought we 
should find her here. This is our favorite rest¬ 
ing-place.” 

Lisbeth was evidently either watching some¬ 
thing, or In a very thouglilftil mood. She did 
not move, or even appear to be conscious of any 
approaching presence, until Georgy called to her, 
** Lisbeth! lisbeth!" and then she looked round 
with h start. 

“WhatI" she riald. “Is it you two? How 
you Startled me! You came like ghosts I And 
Mr. Anstruthers," glancing at Hector, “ looks 
like one. Heissopal&I" 

“ I have seen a ghost," was his reply. 

“I am glad to hear it," said Lisbeth, coolly. 

| “Ghosts make a plnce interesting." 

She is so like herself, sO self-possessed, and 
wholly Lisbcth-like, that she wakens him com¬ 
pletely from the sort of stupor Into which he had 
for a moment fallen. She holds out her hand 
for him to shake, and she favors him with an 
unmoved, not too enthusiastic smile. She is 
polite, and reasonably hospitable, in her greet¬ 
ing, but she does Hot seem to be overwhelmed 
with the power of her emotions. 

“Sit down," she says, “and let us rest a 
while. We have plenty of time to reach home 
before dinner; and if wo bad’nt, it would not 
matter much. My aunts are used to being kept 
waiting, They ore too amiable to be iron-hearted 
about rules/* 

So they sit down, ( and then, despite the reality 
of her manner, Anstruthers finds himself in a 
dream again. As Lisbeth talks, her voice carries 
him back to the past. Unconsciously sbe has 
fallen into an attitude which is as familiar as all 
the rest; her hands folded on her knees» her 
faefe turned seaward. The scent of the sea is in 
the air; the sound of tts ^iqurmurs in hia ears. 
The color on the usually clei^r, pale cheek is the 
color he used to admire with auch lover-Uke ex- 
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travagance—a pure pink tint, bright and rare. 
She seems to have gone back to her seventeen 
years, and he has gone back with her. 

When at last they rise to return, he is wander¬ 
ing in this dream still, and he is very silent as 
they walk home. As they enter the garden-gate, 
they see Miss Clarissa standing at the window, 
watching out for them, just as she had used to 
do, to Lisbeth’s frequent irritation, in the olden 
days. And LiSbeth, pausing at the gate, gathers 
a large red h>se. 

11 The roses are in bloom,” shnsays, “just as 
they were when I went away with Mra. Despard. 
I conld almost persuade myself that I had never 
been 4way at alb” 

CHAPTER IIX, 

That velvet-leaved, red rose was placed care¬ 
lessly in her hair, when she came down Btairs, 
after dressing for dinner, arid lt& heavy fra¬ 
grance'floated about her. She wore one of her 
prettiest drOSsOs^ looked her best, and was in a 
good 'hriritbrY and accordingly the Misses Tre- 
garthyn were restored to perfect peace of mind, 
nnd reridri#fc<f happy. It was plain, they thought, 
that Miss Esmond had been right, and thero was 
no need frr foar. ' How the spinster trio erijoyed 
themselves that evening, to be sure I 

“ You used to sing some very pretty songs for 
ns, my love,’ ’ said Miss Clarissa. u I wonder if you 
remember the one Hector was ^o fond of? Some¬ 
thing wery sweet, about drinking to somebody 
with your eyes, and he would not ask for wine. 
I really forget the rest. 

Iisbeth, who was turning over a pilo of her 
old music,'looked up at Anstruthers with a civil, 
wicked smile! 

“ Did I sing, * Drink to me orilyf ** she said. 
" And was it a favorjtq t of . yours ? f ^yonder if 
it is hero ? How nice that Aunt should 

remind us of at !” 

She drew outtbe yellow old. sheet.from under 
the rest of the music in a minute more, her 
smile not without a touch of venomous amuse¬ 
ment. How fhe had loathed it a,few years ago t 

“ I wonder if I could,sing it>” sho aaid; and, 
prompted by some daring demon, she sat down 
at the piano, and sang it from beginning to end. 
But, by the time she had struck the last chord, 
her mood changed. She got up, wjth a little 
frown, and she did not look at Anstruthers at all. 

“ Bah!” she said. 11 What nonsense it is I” 
And she pushed the poor, old faded sheet impa¬ 
tiently aside. 

Anstruthers moved a step forward, and laid 
hie hand upon it. 


“Will you give it to me?” he asked, with a 
suppressed force in. his m anner » quite new. 

“Why?” she demanded, indifferently. 

“ For a whim's sake,” he answered. “ There 
is no acoounting.for tastes. Perhaps I may fancy 
that T should like to learn it.” 

She raised her eyebrows, and gave her shoul¬ 
ders a puzzled little shrug. 

“ You are welcome to it,’* she commented. 
“It is not an article of value.” 

“ Thanks,” rather sardonically; and he folded 
the sheet, and slipped it into his pocket. 

Their life at Pen’yllan was scarcely exciting; 
but notwithstanding this, they found it by no 
meanj un enjoy able, even now, when the first 
week or so .bad accustomed them to it. They 
took long stretches of walks; they sunned them¬ 
selves on the sands; they sailed, and rowed, and 
read, and studied each other in secret. Georgy, 
who studied Hisbeth and. Anstruthers by turns, 
found that she made more progress with the lat¬ 
ter than the former. Hdsbp.th, never easy to read, 
wps even more incomprehensible than usual. She 
shared all th.eir amusement^, and was prolific in 
plans to add to them, but her manner toward her 
ex-adorer was merely reaspnpbly civil and hos¬ 
pitable, and certainly did not encourage com- 
r ment. To her friend it. was a manner simply 
inscrutable. ,, 

“Can she pare at all?” wondered Georgy. 
“ She does not look as if she had ever been sorry 
in her life; and yet she cried that day.” 

With Anstruthers it was different. He could 
not pursue the. even tenor pf his way without 
feeling sometimes a stfng. At first he controlled 
himself pretty yell, f and, held his own against 
circumstances, even almost calmly. Then the 
stings camp only at rare intprvajs, but afterward 
‘be experienced tbejji pore frequently. He was 
not so callous, after all, and he found it moro 
difficult to conceal hjs restlessness, when some 
old mpmory pushed upon him with sudden force. 
Such memorieC began to brfug bitter, rebellious 
moods With them, and ( once or twice such moods 
revealed themselves in bitter speeches. Some¬ 
times he was silent, and half gloomy, sometimes 
recklessly gay. $ui at all times he held to 
Georgy as his safeguard. Whatever his mood 
might be, he drew comfqrt frpm her presence. 
She gave him a sense of security. That kind, 
little hand of her’s held him back from many an 
indiscretion. Surety, the day was,drawing near 
When he could opep his heart to her, and ask her 
to let the kind young h an( l be his safeguard for¬ 
ever. He was sorely tempted many a day, but 
somehow it always ended in “ Not yet 1 Not 
quite yet!” But his teijder admiration for her 
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showed itself so undisguisedly, in (every action, 
that the Misses Tregarthyn looked on delighted. 

“Iam sure that there is an understanding be¬ 
tween them,” observed Miss Millicent. 

Miss Hetty shook her head in a comfortable, 
approving fashion. 

“ Ah, yes, indeed !” she said. “ One can easily 
see that. What do you think, my dear?” This 
was to Lisbeth, who was sitting reading. 

Lisbeth shut her book suddenly, and, getting 
up, came to the window. 

“ What is it you are saying ?” she demanded, 
in the manner of one who had just awakened 
from a sleep, or a drowsy reverie. “I donjt 
think I heard you.” 

44 We were speaking,” said Miss Millicent, 

“ of our young friends in the garden. Sister 
Hetty thinks, with me, that Hector is very fond 
of Miss Esmond.” . 

Lisbeth looked out into the garden, where the 
two stood together, Georgy blushing and smiling, 
as fVesh and flow^r-like herself, as any of Miss 
Clarissa’s many blossoms, Hector talking to her 
eagerly, his eyes full of pleasure in her beauty ; 
and youth. 

“ Fond of her ?” she said, abstractedly. “ Who 
is not fond of her?” 

“ But,” suggested Miss Hetty, 44 we mean fond 
of her in—in a different way.” 

She had laid her hand on Lisbeth's shoulder, 
and, as she spoke, she thought she felt a slight 
start; but the girl’s voice was steady enough 
when she spoke the next minute. 

“ Oh !” she said, laughing a little, 41 you mean 
that he is in love with her, I have no doubt 
you are right, though—though I had scarcely 
thought of that. Men are always in love with 
somebody; and if he is in lovo with Georgy, it 
docs him great credit. I did not think he had 
the good taste.” 

But the fact was, that the idea was something 
like a new light dawning in upon her. Actually ; 
she had been so blind a 9 not to think of this. ; 
And it had been beforp her eyes day after day! 

“ You have been an idiot,” was her unceremo¬ 
nious, mental comment uppn her own stupidity. 

44 You have thought somuch of yourself, that you 
have seen nothing. It is Hector Anstruthers j 
who has touched her heart. She doubted either 
herself, or him, when, she was 4 not so happy.’ ; 
And this is the end of it—the end of it. Good 1” 

Fcrhaps she was relieved, and felt more com¬ 
fortable, for she had pever been more amusing, 
and full of sport, than she appeared when she 
joined the couple in the garden. 

The twilight had been falling when she left 
the house; and when the soft dusk came on, they 


still loitered in the garden. The air was warm, 
and balmy. Miss Clarissa’s flower-beds breathed 
forth perfume; the murmur of the waves upon 
the beach crept up to them; the moon rose in 
the sky, solemn, watphful, and silver-clear. 

44 Who would care to go back to earth, and 
parlors?” said Georgy. 44 This is Arcadia—silent, 
odorous, and sweet. Let us stay, Lisbeth.” 

, So they sauntered here and there until they 
were tired, and then they found a resting-place, 
under a laburnum-tree; and Anstruthers, flinging 
himself upon the grass, lay at full length, his 
hands clasped under his head, watching Lisbeth, 
in newly-stirred bitterness and discontent 

Discontent? Ah! what discontent it was! 
What bitterness ! To-night it reached its climax. 
Was he a man, indeed, or had he gone back to 
boyhood, and to. that; old folly'upon which his 
youth had been wrecked? Moonlight was very 
becoming to Lisbeth. It gave her colorless face 
the white of a lily 7 leaf, and her great eyes a new 
depth and shadow. She looked her best, just 
new, as she had a habit of looking, her best, at 
all inopportune and dangerous limes. . 

Georgy, leaning, in a luxury of quiet dream¬ 
ing, against the trunk of the laburpum, broke 
in upon his mental plaints, by spe&gking to her 
friend. 

“Sing, Lisbeth,” she said. 44 You look as if 
you were in a singing mood.” 

Lisbeth smiled, a faint smile, not unlike moon¬ 
light. She was in a singing mood, but she was 
in a fantastic, half-melancholy mood, too. Per¬ 
haps this was why she ehose a rather melancholy 
song. She folded her hands pppn her knees, in 
that favorite fashion of her’s* the fashion An- 
struthers remembered so weM, and began. 

• 4 ‘ All that I had to give J gave— 

Good-byo l 

Tet Love lfee silent In the grave,. 

And that I lose, which most 1 crave, 

Good-bye 1 Good-bye I Good-bye! 

44 Nay! trim your burning eyee away J 
Good-bye 1 

It comes to this—this bitter day, 

That you and I can only say 

Good-bye ! Good-bye! Good-bye! 

“The rest lies bailed with the past! 

Good-bye! 

The golden days, that sped so fast. 

The golden days, too bright to last; 

Good-bye! Good-byo! Good-bye l 

44 The fairest rose blooms but a day, 

Good-bye! 

The fhiroet Spring must end with May, 

And ybu and I can only say 

Good-bye ! Good-bye! Good-bye!” 

<4 Ah, Lisbeth!” cried Georgy, when she 
stopped. 44 What a sad thing I I never heard 


you sing it before.” 
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“ No,” answered Lisbeth. 44 I don’t think any¬ 
body ever heard me Bing it before. It is an imi¬ 
tation of a little German song I have heard, or 
read, somewhere. I can’t remember where, in¬ 
deed. I can remember nothing, but that the 
refrain of 4 Good-bye* haunted me; and the words 
I have just sung grew out of it.” 

Anstruthers said Qothing. He had watched 
her face, as she sung, and had almost lost control 
orer himself, as he was often on the verge of 
doing lately. What a consummate actress the 
girl was! The mournful little song had fallen 
from lips, as sweetly and sadly as if both words 
and music welled from a tender, tried, soft heart. 
An innocent girl of sixteen might have sung just 
such a song, in just such a voice, if she had lost 
her lover. Once he had positively been amazed 
by the fancy that the large, mellow, dark eyes 
were full of tears. 

He had been quiet enough before, but after the 
song was ended, he did not utter a word, but lay si¬ 
lent upon the grass until their return to the house. 

Georgy rose first, and then Lisbeth and him¬ 
self. But Georgy, going on before them, left 
them a moment together, and as they crossed the 
lawn, Lisbeth paused, and bending over a bed of 
lilies to gather a closed white bud, sang, in a low 
tone, as if half-unconsciously, the last verse. 

“ The ffcireet rose blooms but a day, 

Good-bye 1 

The fairest Spring must end with May, 

And you and I can only say, 

Good-bye! Good-bye! Good-bye!” 

When she stood upright, she found herself 
confronting a face, so pale and agitated, tliat she 
drew back a little. 

44 I wish to God,” he broke out, 44 1 wish to 
God that you were a better woman!” 

She looked up at him for a second, with a 
emile, cold, and strange, and bitter. 

44 1 wish to God I was!” she said, and, without 
another word, turned from him and walked away, 
flinging her closed lilies upon the dewy grass. 


CHAPTER X. 

When, the next day, at noon, they strolled out 
upon the lawn, the lilies were lying there, their 
waxen petals browning and withering in the hot 
•no; Georgy stooped, and picked one up. 

•* What a pity 1” she said. 44 They would have 
fceen so pretty to day. I wonder who gathered 
them.” 

Lisbeth regarded the poor little brown bud 
with a queer smile. 

44 1 gathered them,” she said. 44 It does seem 
at pity, too—almost cruel, doesn’t it? But that 
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is always the way With, people. They gather 
their buds first, and sympathize with them after¬ 
ward.” Then she held out her’hand. “Give 
it to me,” she said; and when Georgy handed 
the wilted thing to her, she took it, still half 
smiling in that queer way. 44 Yes,” she com¬ 
mented. 44 It might have been very sweet to-day. 
It was useless cruelty to kill it so early. It will 
never be a flower now. You see, Georgy, my 
dear,” drily, 44 how I pity my bud—afterward ! 
Draw a moral from me, and never gather your 
flowers too soon. They might be very sweet to¬ 
morrow.” 

She had not often talked in this light, satiric 
way of late, but Georgy observed that she began 
to fall into the habit again after this. She had 
odd moods, and was not quite so frank as her 
young admirer liked to see her. And something 
also struck Georgy as peculiar, too. She found 
herself left alone with Hector much oftencr. In 
their walks, and sails, and sauntering in the gar¬ 
den, Lisbeth’8 joining them became the excep¬ 
tion, instead of the rule, as it had been hereto¬ 
fore. It seemed always by chance that she failed 
to accompany them, but it came to the same 
thing in the end. 

Georgy pondered over the matter in private, 
with much anxiety. She really began to feel os 
if something strangeihad happened. Had there 
been a new quarrel? Hector was more fitful 
and moody than ever. Sometimes he looked so 
miserable and pale, that she was a little fright¬ 
ened. When he talked, he was bitter ; and when 
he was silent, his silence was tragical. But he 
was as fond of her as ever he had been. Nay, 
he even seemed fonder of her, and more anxious 
to be near her, at all times. 

44 1 am not a very amusing companion. Georgy, 
my dear,” he would say, “but you will bear 
with me, I know. You are my hope and safe¬ 
guard, Georgy. If you would not bear with me, 
who would?” 

She often wondered at his way of speaking of 
her, as his safeguard. Indeed, he not only called 
her his safeguard, but showed, by his manner, 
that he flew to her as a sort of refUge. Once, 
when they had been sitting together in silence, 
for some time, he suddenly seized her hand, and 
kissed it, passionately and desperately. 

44 Georgy,” he said, 44 if I were to come to you, 
some day, and ask you to save me from a great 
danger,, would you try to do as I asked you?” 

She did not draw her hand away, but let it 
rest in his, as she answered him, with a quiet, 
half-sad smile, 

44 1 would not refUse to try to help any one in 
the world, who was in danger—even a person 
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I was not fond of,” she said. "And yon know 
we hare been friends all onr lives, Hector.” 

11 But if I were to ask a great gift of you.” be 
persisted, “ a great gift, of which I was not wor¬ 
thy, but which was the only thing that eould 
save me from ruin ?” 

“ You must ask me tint,” she said, and then, 
though it was done very gently, she did take 
her hand away. 

Having coolly laid her plans fbr leaving the 
two to enjoy themselves, Lisbeth retired upon 
her laurels, with the intention of finding amuse¬ 
ments of her own. She had entertained herself 
before, easily enough, why not again? Natu¬ 
rally, os they had fhllen in love with each other, 
they would not want her; even Georgy would 
not want her. And it was quite natural that 
they should have fhllen in love. They were the 
sort of people to do it. And Georgy would make 
a charming wife, and, if her husband proved a 
tyrant, would still go down upon her knees and 
adore him, and thank Heaven for her prinoe’s 
affection, and his perfections, to the end of her 
innocent days. As for herself, it was no busi¬ 
ness of her’s, when she had done her duty toward 
her friend. The best thing she could do, would 
be to leave them alone, and she left them alone, 
and gave them every opportunity to be lover¬ 
like, if they had chosen. < 

But one day, Miss Clarissa, looking up from 
her sewing, started, quite nervously, at the sud¬ 
den impression made upon her of something new 
in her dear Lisbeth’s appearance. 

"My dear Lisbeth 1” she exclaimed, "how 
pale and ill you look !” 

" I am always pale,” said Lisbeth. 

" But, my love,” protested Miss Clarissa, "yon 
are pale, to-day, in a different way. You must 
be suffering. Dear 1 dear I How careless in us 
not to have remarked it before ! I almost be¬ 
lieve—nay, indeed, I am sur^-that you look 
thin, actually thin I” 

"lam always thin,” said Lisbeth, 

But Miss Clarissa was not to be consoled by 
any such coolness of manner. When she looked 
again more closely, she was quite sure that she 
was right, that her dear Lisbeth showed unmis- 
takeable signs of being in a dreadful state of 
health. She fell into a positive condition oi 
tremor and remorse. She had been neglected; 
they had been heartlessly careless, not to see be¬ 
fore that she was not strong. It must be attended 
to at once And really, if Lisbeth had not been 
very decided, it is not at all unlikely that she 
would have been put to bed, and dosed, and 
wept over by all three spinsters at once. 

" I hope it is not that Pen’yllan does not agree 


with you,” faltered Miss Hetty. “ We always 
thought the air very fresh and bracing, but you 
certainly do not look like yourself, Lisbeth.” 

And the truth was, that she did not look like 
herself. Much as she might protest against the 
assertion, she was thinner and paler than usual. 

" I am not ill,” she said, " whether I look 111 
or not. I never was better in my life. I have 
not slept very well^ of late; that is all. And 1 
must beg you to let me have my own way about 
it, Aunt Clarissa. It is all nonsense. Don't foes 
over me, 1 implore you.. You will spoil Georgy’s 
love-story for her, and make Mr. Anstruthers 
uncomfortable. Men hate fuss of any kind. 
Leave me alone, when they are in the house, and 
1 will take all the medicine you choose to give me 
in private, though it is all nonsense, I assure you.’ * 

But was it nonsense ? Alas! I must confess, 
though it is with extreme reluctance, that the 
time came when the invincible was beaten, and 
felt that she was. It was not nonsense. 

One afternoon, after sitting at her bed-room 
window for an hour, persuading herself that she 
was reading, while Georgy and Anstruthers en¬ 
joyed a tete-a-tete in the garden below, she sud¬ 
denly closed her book, and, rising from her chair, 
began to dress to go out. 

She was down stairs, and out upon the beach, 
in five minutes ; and, once away from the house, 
she began to walk furiously. She looked neither 
to right nor left, as she went. She was not in 
the humor to have her attentioti distracted from 
her thoughts by any beauty of sea, or sky, or 
shore. She saw the yellow sand before her, tnd 
that was all. She reached the old trysting-place, 
among the rocks, before she stopped. Once there, 
she gave herself time to breathe, and, standing 
still, looked bock at the ground over which she 
had come. There was a worn-out expression in 
her face, such as the three Misses Tregarthym 
had never yet seen, even when they thought her 
at her worst. And yet, in a minute more, she 
smiled with actual grim ness. 

"Iam being punished now,” she said, aloud. "I 
am being punished now for everything I have ever 
done in my life. Now I begin to understand.” 

There was humiliation enough in her soul then 
to have made her grovel in the sand at her feet, 
if she had been prone to heroics or drama. Yes, she 
was beginning to understand. It was her turn now. 
Oh, to have come to this! To have learned this! 

It was characteristic of her peculiar nature— 
an unfortunate nature at this time, passing 
through a new experienee, and battling fiercely 
against it—that when, immediately afterward, 
the tears began to fill her eyes, and roll down 
her cheeks, they were the bitter, bitter tears of 
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passionate mortification and anger. She could 
almost have killed herself, for very self-contempt 
aud shame. 

44 What reason is there in it ?” stye qaid. 
14 None. What Inis brought, me to it? Nothing. 
Is he as worthy now us he was then? No ! Isn't 
it sheer madness ? Yes, it is.” 

She spoke truly, tqo. Thevp was reason in it. 
It was madness* He had dqnp nothing tq touch 
her heart, had made no effort to reach it. And 
yet he had reached, and tpuched it. It would 
not have been like her, fo love a man because be 
was good, because he had lqve to her; in¬ 
deed, because of anything. Her actions were 
generally without any cause but her own peremp¬ 
tory fancies; and here some strange, sudden 
caprice of emotion had been too much for her. 
How she had suffered since she discovered her 
weakness, no one but herself would ever know. 
She had writhed up<ler it, burned under it, 
loathed it, and yet been conquered by it. Al¬ 
most every blade of Fen’yilan grass reminded 
her of some wrong she done to tbe kindly, 
impetuous young fellow, who had loved her in 
the past. Almost every grain of Pen’yllan sand 
taunted her with some canton selfishness, or 
cruelty, which must be remembered by the man 
w ho could have nothing but dislike for her in 
the present. 

44 1 should be gratefhl now,” she cried, bitterly. 

44 Yes! Grateful for a tithe of what I once had 
under foot. This is eating dirt with a ven¬ 
geance.” 

She might well frighten Miss Clarissa with her 


pallor and wretched looks. The intensity of hee 
misery and humiliation was wearing her out, and 
robbing her of sleep and appetite. She wanted 
to leave Peq’yljan, but hqw. could she suggest it? 
Georgy was so happy, she told herself, with a 
vindictive pleasure in her pain, that it would be 
a pity* to disturb her. 

She walked UR and down the beach lor half an 
hour before she returned home; and when she 
went her way, she was so tired as to be fairly ex¬ 
hausted* At the side-door, by .which she entered 
the bquse, she met Georgy, who held an open 
letter in her hand. 

44 Who front?” asked Lisbeth, for lack of some¬ 
thing to say. 

44 Mamma,” was the girl’s answer. 44 She won¬ 
ders when we are going home; but I am enjoy¬ 
ing Pen’yllan so much-” 

She paused, and blushed. Just lately it had 
occurred to her that it might be possible that 
Lisbeth misunderstood her relation to Hector, 
and something in Lisbeth’s face made her stop 
and blush in this opportune manner. 

“The weather is so lovely,” she ended, “ that 
I don’t think I want to go yet.” 

Lisbeth smiled, but her smile was a wan, ab¬ 
stracted sort of affair. 

“ No,” she said. 44 We won’t go yet. Pen’yllan 
is doing both of us good; and it is doing Mr. 
Anstruthers good, too. We won’t go yet. Tell 
Mrs. Esmond so, Georgy.” 

And then she carried her wan, absent smile 
up stairs. 

(to bk concluded.) 


HAND AND GLOVE. 

BT BEBBBTT'H. BELLMAN. 


A mmcT No! ’Tie not a faded flower, 

Or lock of some fair maiden’* flowing tresses, 

Which I now cherish with such fond remembrance, 
And sweet caresses. 

To mo ’tis fairer far than any flower, 

As here I bold it up before your view; 

Tis not a ribbon, miniature—oh, no! 

Nor billetnleux. 

Tie but a faded lavender kid glove, 

On# that was worn by Evelina Bay, 

When I flat met her at the fancy ball. 

At Cunningham’s, in May. 

She was my partner, and we danced quadrilles. 

And waltzes, to the strains of Strauss, entrancing, 
Until we, both of us, had grown fatigued, 

And tired of dancing. 

We walked Into the garden, ’mid the flowers, 

And heard the nightingale sing soft and sweet, 


And on a rustic bench we eat ns down, 

I at her feet. 

And then I suddenly became romantic; 

I clasped her beautifhl white hand in mine I 
Indeed, I think I must have grown quite frantic. 

Through love or wine. 

I made all kinds of solemn protestations, 

And madly vowed that, by the moon above her, 

If die had no objections, and would let me , 

How I would love her. 


I pleaded thus: that she should leave some pledge 
If, in the future, I might win her love 1 
How sby she looked, as from me then she fled. 

But left—her glove 1 


foroe iqonth* have passed since then. To-morrow night 
I’ll take ft to her, at her aunt’s, good Miss Blitait; 

Will tell her all, aud then request she’ll givo 
TJ*kamdthatJI*U> 
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I told Josiah I didn’t believe we should have 
a better time, in the hull year, to visit Elder 
Philander Simmons’es wife, she that was Serepta 
Smith. Her mother died when she was a infant 
babe, and she lived with mother and me quite a 
spell. We brought her up on a bottle. We 
thought a sight on her, and I hadn’t seen her 
sense the mornin’ she was married, a goin’ on 
seven yeers. 

Josiah kinder hung back about goin’, but 
finally he giv in. And we sot sail Tuesdy mornin’, 
a little before sunrise; and we arriv’ at the vil¬ 
lage where Elder Simmons preached, when the 
sun was about an hour and a half high. 

We enquired at the tavren, where Elder Sim¬ 
mons lived, and they told us it was down a new 
road jest laid out; their house was the only one 
in it. And purty soon we come in sight of the ] 
house ; it was smallish, but comfortable-lookin’. I 

But as we approached the dwellin’, we see a 
awful long string of men a prominadin’ down 
the street, towards the house ; there was a sight 
on ’em. And I says to Josiah, 

44 Is this a funerel precession of men, Josiah 
Allen, or is it war-times ?” 

Josiah said, 44 there had been a Convention to 
the villege that day, and he guessed these men 
was delegates, a goin’ to the minister’s, to stay 
all night.” 

And, come to look at ’em agin, they was peaci- 
ble-lookin’ critters, and most all of ’em had 
satchel-bags in their hands. But how all of ’em 
was a goin’ to stay in that house was a mystery 
to me, unless they had poles for ’em to roost on, 
or hung ’em up on nails in the wall. And I 
spoke up to Josiah, and says I, 

44 Our room will be better than our company 
here, Josiah. Less go back to the villege for to¬ 
night.” 

44 Wall,” says he, 44 bime-by. Less go in, and 
tell Serepta we’ve come.” 

Says I, 44 1 guess it won’t be much of a treat 
to her, to tell her anybody else has come, if she 
has got to take care of this hull drove of men.” 
Says I, “ Less go back to the tavren.” 

44 Wall,” says he, 44 bime-by. Less go in, and 
tell Serepta we’ve come.” 

I argued that it wouldn’t be no treat to Se¬ 
repta ; but howsumever we went in, and she was 
awful tickled to see us. She always did think j 
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a sight of her Aunt Samantha. I ’spoae one 
thing was, because 1 helped bring her up on & 
bottle. 

She was as purty as a doll when she was mar¬ 
ried, with a round, rosy face, and big blue eyes, 
that had a sort of a timid, scareful look to ’em. 
8he was a gentle, babyish sort of a girl, but a 
master hand to do jest what she thought was her 
duty; and though she knew enough, anybody 
could make her think the moon was made of 
green cheese, she was that yielding, and easy 
influenced, and innocent-hearted. 

I thought a sight on her, and I says so to Elder 
Simmons, the day they was married. It was when 
the apple-trees was all blowed out; the air was 
sweet with ’em. He was a good man, but deep- 
learnt, and dretfiil absent-minded. He says to 
me, says he, 

44 Serepta is jest as sweet as an apple-bloe- 
som.” 

His eyes was kinder set on the apple-trees out 
in the yard, as he spoke. 

44 Yes,” says I, 44 and jest as tender.” Says I, 

44 The sweetest posys are the easiest nipped by 
the frost; and nothin’ looks more pitiful than a 
apple-blow, after the frost has got holt of it.” 
Says I, 44 Keep the frost of unkindness, and 
neglect, and hard usage, from our little apple- 
blow, that you have picked to-day, and one 
wearin’ off on your heart ; and may God bless 
you, Brother Simmons,” says I. (Ho was of the 
Methodist perswasion.) 

There wasn’t hardly a dry eye in my head, 
as I said this, nor in his’en. I thought a sight 
on her, and so did he. He thought enough on 
her, I always said; but he was dretftil absent- 
minded, and deep-le&rnt. 

I hadn’t laid eyes on ’em sense, though I had 
heard from ’em a number of times. She had to 
work awfiil hard, I’d heard, and he was so ab¬ 
sent-minded, it took a sight of her time to get 
him headed right. He’d go down suller lots of 
times, and bring up aginst the pork-barell, when 
he thought he was a going up into his study; and 
get her stockin’8 and clothes on, thinkin’ they wag 
his’en, and so fourth. 

And then I’d he&rn that she had the care of 
the meetin’-house on her hands ; had to sort of 
carry them eetin’-house ; lived in a place where 
they thought the minister’s wife belonged to ’em. 
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Howsumevor, I didn't know nothin 1 only by hear¬ 
say, till 1 arriv at her dwelling; then I knew by 
sight, and not by ear. 

As I first looked on Serepta’ses face, I couldn't 
help thinkin' what I said to Elder Simmens the 
mornin' she was married. For never did an 
apple-blow show more signs of frost, after a un¬ 
timely storm, than did the face of Serepta Sim¬ 
mens, she that was Serepta Smith. Her cheeks 
was as white and thin as the apple-blow, blown 
down on the frosty ground; and her eyes had 
the old timid, scareful look ; and under that, hull 
loads of care, and anxiety, and weariness; and 
over all her face was the old look I remembered 
sp well, only a hundred times stronger, of wantin' 
to do jest right, and jest as everybody wanted 
her to. 

As I said, she was awftil tickled to see me; 
but she was , so full of care, and anxiety, and 
hard work, that she couldn’t hardly speak to us. 
She hadn’t no girl, and was tryin’ to get supper 
for that drove we see ahead of us. Her childern 
was a follerin’ her round; her husband needin' 
headin’ off every minnit or two. He was that 
ahsent-minded, I declare I never was sorryer 
for anybody than I was for Serepta. 

And then, right on top of her other sufferin's, 
every time she would come into the settin’-room, 
one tall minister, with long, yeller whiskers, 
would tackle her on the subject of religion; 
tryin’ to get her to relate her experience right 
there, and tellin’ of her hisen. That seemed to 
wear on her most of anything. Wantin’ to use 
him well, and knowin’ her supper was a spilin’, 
and her infant babe demandin’ her attention, and 
every minute or two heerin’ her husband fum¬ 
blin’ away in the suller-way, or buttery, needin’ 
to be sot right and headed off. 

Truly, in the words of the Sammist, there is a 
time and a place for all things; and it seems as 
if he might have known better, but he was one 
of the herd that will talk; and there he sat, a 
pullin' his old yeller whiskers, and holdin’ her 
tight by the reins of her good manners, urgin’ 
her to tell her experience, and exhortin’ her. 

1 declare I’d been glad to have had holt of his 
old yeller whiskers myself, and I’ll bet he’d a 
felt it if I had. I wa# that out of patience with 
him. 

Finally, I up and spoke, and says, 

“Sit right down, Serepta, and have a good 
talk. What is vittles, compared to instructive 
and edifyin’ conversation?” says I. “I wud- 
dent try to get a mite of supper to-night.” 

Knowin’ what I do know, divin’ deep into the 
hites and depths of men’s nature as I have done, 
I knew that broke Serepta’s chains. She wasn’t 


exhorted any more. She had time to get their 
supperses. And I laid to and helped her all I 
could ; and I got two of the infant babies asleep, 
and giv the two boys some candy, and headed 
the Deacon off once or twice, and closed her bor¬ 
ders all I could. 

But she was dretful worried where to put ’em 
to bed. How to get seventeen men into three 
beds, without layin’ ’em on top of each other, 
was a wearin’ oh her. And she was determined 
to have Josiah and me stay, too. She said she 
was used to havin' jest such a house-full, and 
she should get along. 

But I was firm with her, though mild; and I 
sajs to her, in tones that showed my mind was 
made up, and couldn’t be turned, says I, 

“ Serepta, I hain't a goin’ to sleep on the but¬ 
tery shelves, nor I don’t want you to.” Says I, 
“ Josiah and me will get a night's lodgin’ to the 
tavren, and to-morrow, when the crowd gets 
thinned out a little, we will come back and make 
out our visit.”-'' 

She told us not to go; she said there was a 
corner of the parlor floor that wasn't occupied, 
nnd she had blankets enough, and she could 
make ns comfortable. 

But says I, calmly, and kindly, 

“ Hang on to the corner for yourself, if you 
can ; Josiah and me has made up our minds we 
are going to the tavreu.” 

Says Josiah—for he seemed to think it would 
comfort her— 

“ We'll come back, Serepta; we’ll come back 
bimeby.” 

The next day we arrove again at Serepta’s 
dwelling. She had jest got the last man started 
off, and she was a tusslin’ with two colporters, 
and a agent for a Bible society, and a track ped¬ 
dler ; and two wimmen sat by, ready to grapple 
her as soon as she started ’em off. She hadn't 
had time to wash a dish, nor sweep a mite, and 
her childern wasn’t dressed, and I heard one of 
the wimmen pinch the other one, and say, “that 
for a minister’s wife, that ort to be a pattern to 
the church, such housokeepin’ was shameful.” 

“Yes,” says the other one. “When a man 
gits a hundred and 50 dollars a year and a dona¬ 
tion, jest for talkin’ a little while now and then, 
his wife ort to feel herself obleeged to have her 
house look as slick and fine every minute.” 

And jest at that minute the Bible agent says 
to her, 

“ Of course, as a minister’s wife, and a helper 
in Israel, you are willin’ to bear our burdens.” 

And she said she was, and she meant it, too. 

It was all I could do to keep my peace, but 
> I cum naturally close quartered, so kep still. 
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Serepta didn’t hear the wimmen, fbr eh© was a 
tryin’, with that anxious face of hern, to do jest 
right by all on ’em, and hear every word the 
colporters had to say, and to try to do jest right 
, by the agent and track-peddler. 

* So I carried the infant children out into Serep- 
ta’s room, and washed and dressed ’em—their 
feet Was like frogs^-and then I )ay holt and put 
on her dish-water, and biH a fire over it. 

When <1 went back agin into the settin’-room, 
the men was gone, and the women had tackled 
her. The Wontan with a mould on her nose, and 
specs on, was a talkin’. They wanted her to 
jine a new society they had got np—the Mar¬ 
thas. 

Serepta’s ffcce looked awful troubled, her mind 
soarin’ off, I know, out into the kitchen, amongst 
the dishes that wasn’t washed, and her infant 
babes, and I could see she was a listhin’ whether 
she could hear anything of her husband, whether 
he needed headin’ off, or anything. 

But she wanted to do jest right, and she told 
’em So. “’She would jine it,” she said, '“ if the 
Church thought it Was her duty, though, as she 
belonged to fourteep different societies now, she 
didn’t know really when she could get time—-—” 

“Time!” says the gloomy, woman, with hair 
a growm’ on her neck, sumthin’ like whiskers, 
and who seemed to be along for company. “ I 
guess there is time enough in the world to do 
duties,” anti she quoted a verse of poetry, in a 
deep, funerel voice, 

“ Go to the mint, thou Bluggerd, consider her 
ways, and be wise.” 

Serepta’s face tamed as red as blood, but she 
didn’t answer back. Serepta Simmons is a 
Christin; I believe it as much as I believe I am 
Josiah Allen’s wife. But I spoke right up, and 
says I, 

“ Been seek in’ 'after information as a private 
individual, and a woman that has got a urisbun, 
too, 1 ask, what are the Marthas expected 
to do?” 

Says the Woman with specs, “ They are ex¬ 
pected to be cumbered all the time with cares. 
They are expected to be ready any time, day or 
night, to do anything the public good demands 
of ’em. To give all their time, their treasure, 
if they have got any, and all the energies of 
their mind and body, to the publio good. They 
are expected to be Cumbered.” 

Then I spoke up agin, and says I, 

“ Agin I ask you, as a friend, hain’t it hard 
on ’em? Hain’t it pretty rough on the Mar¬ 
thas ?” 

She said ft Was, but she was proud to be one 
of ’em, she was proud to be cumbered, and she 


said, lookin’ at Serepta, awful searchin*, and 
sharp-Hkes 

* If a certain person that ort to be a patten 
to the ohurch, and a bright and shinin’ light, 
wouldn’t put their name down, there was weaker 
vessels that it would be apt to break into; it 
would be apt to make divisions and sizms.” 

Agin the gloomy-looking woman, with the 
whiskers, spoke out in that sepulkral voioe of 
hem, for poetry seemed to be her forte, 

“ Go to the aunt, thou shiggerd.” 

This hurt Serepta, I see, and she was just 
about to put her name down, when another wo¬ 
man opened the door and marched in. 

I noticed that none of ’em didn’t knock; they 
seemed to think the minister’s house belonged 
to ’em, as well as he and liis wife, and they had 
a perfect right to stream in any minute. It 
madded me, fbr I say that if home means any¬ 
thing, it means a place where one can find rest 
and repose; and I say, and i contend for it, that 
I had just as leves have anybody steal anything 
else from me as to steal all my time. There 
probably hain’t a woman standin’ on feet at the 
present time that is more hospitable, and gladder 
to see her friends, than Samantha Allen, late 
Smith. 

And I am a firm believer in visitin’ back and 
forth occasionally, and neighborin' considerable, 
merely to borrow and lend clothes-pins, tea, bluin'- 
bags, etc., and in times of trouble standin’ by 
’em like a rook, and so fourth. The bible says, 

“ Iren sharpeneth irenfso does a man the coun¬ 
tenance of his friend.” But what 1 am a be¬ 
warin’ folks of, is of sharpenin’ that iren so un¬ 
common sharp that it will cut friendship right 
into in the middle, or keep a sharpenin it; will 
even get such a awful sharp pint on it that be¬ 
fore you know it, it will break right off so blunt 
that you can't never get no ege on it agin. 

We art to respect and reverence each other’s 
individuality, (that is a awftil big word, but 1 
have got it all Tight, for I looked it out in Thomas 
Jefferson’8 big Dictionary, to see jest what it 
meant, and spelt it all out as I went along; it is 
all right, nobody need to be afraid to say it jest 
as I have got it down.) 

Because a man or woman gits overcome, they 
hadn’t ort to make a convenience of their friend, % 
and inflict themselves and their gossip onto a 
loving man or woman who don’t get lonesome. 
Good land ! If anybody lays bolt of life as they 
ort to, they ham’i no time to be lonesome. Now 
Serepta Simmons set the neighbors the pattern 
of stayin’ to home some of the time, and they 
know it would be a comfort to her soul to have 
’em foller her example. But they wouldn’t 
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they streamed in on her all the time without . 
knocking', at all hours of the day or night; be¬ 
fore breakfast, and after bedtime; inflictin’ their 
gossip on her, and collectin’ all they could to re¬ 
tail to other folk’s houses; watchuv every move ! 
she mode, and commentin’ on it in public, catcli- 
in* every little word She dropped in answer to 
their gossipin’ remarks, and addin’ and swellin’ 
out that little word till it wouldn* know itself, it 
was so different, and then repeatin’ k on the 
housetops, (as it wore). 

I declare it muddled me to see a likely woman 
so imposed on, and I told Josiah they ort to be 
learnt better, be they who they may, friend or 
foe, Jew or Gentile; for I says to him, says I, 

‘*1 had rather have folks steal pork right out 
the pork-barrel, than to steal my time so.” 

But as I was a sa-yin’, this woman come right 
in without knockin’, as independent as you 
please, and as she sot down, she looked all round 
the house, so’s to remember how everything look¬ 
ed, so’s to tell it agin, though Seropta w6rn’t no 
more to blame than a babe two or three hours 
old, for her work not bein’ done up. 

I see she sort o’ glared at *be woman with 
specs, and the woman with specs glared back 
at her, and I knew rn a minute she was gettm’ up 
a opposition society. And as it turned out, *he 
wanted Serepta to head the list of the Weeping 
Marys, a opposite party to the Cumbeirin’ 
Marthas. 

Serepta looked os if she would sink. But I 
spoke right up, and says I, 

“Mam, I am of a investigatin’ turn of mind, 
and am collectin' informations on a tower. And 
may I ask, os a private individual, what job hove 
the Weeping Marys got before ’em? What are 
they expected to tackle ?** says 1. 

Says she, “They are expected *to spend ’the 
hull of their time, day and night, in learnin’, 
pryin’ into doctorms, layin’ plans for educatin' 


the female Fellahs of Cairo, ameleratin’ the con¬ 
dition of heathen and African gorillas.” 

Says I, “In the case that Serepta finds ’em, 
what chance would Ebenezer run to get any¬ 
thing to eat, or Serepta, or the children ?” 

“ Eat?” says she, coldly. “ What is eat in’ 
compared to a knowledge of the doctorins, and 
the condition of the heathen ?’ ’ 

But says I, in reasonable tones, “ As folks are 
made now, they have got to eat in order to keep 
alive; and vittlos have got to be cooked, and it 
takes time to do it.” 

Before she could answer back a word, the 
gloomy-lookin’ woman with her whiskers spoke 
out again, for truly that tone of poetry seemed 
to be her strong point, 

“ Go to the aunt- 

But I interrupted of her, and says, I calmly, 
but pretty firmly, 

“ You have advised Serepta several times to 
go to her aunt and be wise—and I motion that 
she falls in with your advice. I am the aunt 
you probably have got on your mind, and I lay 
out to have her follow my advice, and be wise as 
you have urged her to in a handso ue way. New 
my advice is to go to drive up her work, and I 
advise you all to clear out and give her a clianee 
to wash her dishes,” for truly the dinner hour 
was approaching. 

They acted mad, and started up and went. 
Serepta’s faoe wfas white os a White sheet, she 
was that skairt; but I keep pretty cool and con¬ 
siderable firm, for I see that Serepta needed a 
friend. I laid to and helped her do up her work, 
and get her dinner. And she owned up to me 
that her work wouldn’t seem to be nothin’ if she 
oould have her time to herself some. I see plain 
: that she was a oaryin’ the hull meetin’-house on 
her baek, though she didn’t say so, I could see 
she darsent say her soul was her own for feer of 
offendin’ the Hook. 
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She came, and all the world was full 
Of sudden promise, as in Spring. 
When close upon some morning dnll, 
The birds oome north. on weary wing; 
And all at once the sun looks out 
Thro’ misty curtains, parted wide: 

The dreary fog is put to rout, 

The swelling buds on every vide 
Grow round and sweet; and all the air 
Jb full of life and light so (air. 


She came, and hopes that once we had. 
And one by one dropped with a sigh. 
As mourning mothers, pale and sad. 

Put little unworn garments by; 

Came back in robes of gold and rose. 

With oil their old bewitching grace, 
And half life’s cares, and all its woes. 
Were lost when looking on her face. 
We whispered, humbly, “ God’s to bless. 
But onrs to train for usefulneas." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

More than a year had passed before Rhoda 
Clyde could redeem her inconsiderate promise, 
and return to Philadelphia. Mr. Kingsford had 
found too many attractions in the grandeur and 
social life of New York, when in the hands of the 
British, for any wish to return to Philadelphia 
while that city was the seat of what he sneer- 
ingly called a Rebel Congress. 

put when, at last, the Congress had fled, and 
the streets of Philadelphia blazed with the 
scarlet of English soldiery ; when the Royal flag 
streamed over Independence Ilall, and our half- 
starved forces shivered the winter away at Val¬ 
ley Forge, Kingsford came triumphantly back to. 
his mansion on the Delaware, and at once threw 
it open to such hospitality as had marked his 
career in New York. 

With him, beautiful as ever, brightened in her 
marvelous wit and graceful assurance, came 
Rhoda Clyde, who was, in fact, the mistress of 
his household; for Mrs. Kingsford was still in 
delicate health, and Grace shrank from offering 
hospitality to the bitter foes of her country. 

So, Rhoda Clyde presided at the mansion on 
the Delaware, proudly and graciously as she had 
done in New York; and to this house Major 
Andre came a favored guest, quite unmindful 
that the girl’s heart was full of bitterness toward 
him, and that even then his destiny was vaguely 
included in her combinations. 

War has swift changes. Once more we find 
the Quaker City given up to the patriots, and 
Benedict Arnold was spoken of as its pos¬ 
sible military commander. This was the event 
Rhoda had hoped for, prayed for, and was ready 
to hail with secret exultation. Ail her old wild 
love for this man returned, with the jealousy, 
the bitterness, and tinge of hate, that forever 
made this grand passion of her life a feverish 
joy and a burning pain. 

“ I will yet he military commander of Philadel¬ 
phia,’ T ho had once said to her, proudly. And 
now the prophecy was to be fulfilled ! 

Nor was thi9 all. Thb danger that Arnold had 
run in order to sfee her in the very midst of his 
enemies, was a homage to her wounded vanity, 
aud from that time the one passion of her life 
354 


held full sway in her nature. With this sadden 
outburst of the old flame, came the quenching of 
her love for M%jor Andre. Having given her 
heart back to the will of that other strong man, 
was it likely that the graces of education, and 
all the gentle trials that spring out of high cul¬ 
ture, should have the power toe ontrol her long? 

Rhoda almost despised herself for the weak¬ 
ness that she had called love, and even her pre¬ 
sent dislike of the young man partook of a faint 
contempt. How could she, for one moment, 
have compared his elegant high breeding, and 
poetic temperament, with the power and strength 
of Arnold; a man who had never yet proved 
himself second to the bravest, or humble to the 
proudest. And this man had loved her I Nay, 
faithless as he Beemed, he loved her yet 1 

“ He could slay his enemies, and laugh as he 
trampled them under the hoofs of his war-horse,” 
she said, with exultation. “ lie once thrust 
me aside, from the path of his ambition, because 
of the demands of social distinction. But even 
his Btrong will lias failed to wrench the love 
that was mine from his heart. There, in the 
depths of his soul, he is faithful yet. Why 
should I care for this girl, this fair-faced tory ? 
She is but a stepping-stone to his greatness. I 
may not be his wife, but I will have such influ¬ 
ence over him as no wife ever hod—the influence 
of a brain and will that shall match his own ; of a 
love that shall satisfy itself by making him great.” 

Arnold' to become military commander of Phil¬ 
adelphia ! How improbable all this had seemed 
when it was first suggested. It was a year after 
that the battle of Saratoga was fought , and the field 
won by his fiery heroism. Up to that time his 
struggles against hi9 enemies, in and about Con¬ 
gress, were more harassing than battle strife had 
ever been, to his daring nature. In one year, 
notwithstanding his bravery, notwithstanding his 
wounds, and the wild dash of his actions, five 
major-generals had superseded Arnold, an act of 
injustice that he had protested against in vain. 
How like a boast, then, might this challenge for 
Rhoda Clyde to meet him when he was military 
governor of Philadelphia, have, seemed to any 
one who was not posessed of a supreme know¬ 
ledge of his indomitable energies! This know- 
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ledge had inspired the girl to believe in 
him. 

** He will accomplish this, as he has accomplished 
greater things,” she whispered to herself, proudly. 
“ Then I may share his triumphs, inspire them, 
perhaps; at any rate, be near him, and know, 
in my soul, that no one is nearer.’ 1 

Thus, burning with impatience, and keenly 
watching the progress of events, Rhoda Clyde 
spent many a restless month waiting for what 
would have seemed to every one else an impossi¬ 
bility, if her hopes had been breathed to another. 
But she gave no sign of the unwholesome ambi¬ 
tion that burned within her. With the British 
she was, to all seeming, more loyal than ever. 

If the invitation of Arnold had been wild and 
audacious, when made, how impossible did it 
seem, when Congress was frightened ignominious- 
ly out of Philadelphia, and Howe’s forces filled 
the city with blazing scarlet, triumphal banners, 
and victorious battalions. 

Then, and not till then, did Mr. Kingsford, as 
we have said, return to his home on the Delaware. 
Rhoda became the leader of social life there, as 
she had been in New York. No one dreamed of 
the underweb of ambition that she was weaving 
all the time. She alone saw how steadily Arnold 
was clearing his path toward the command that 
had seemed impossible. Already, by his daring 
at Saratoga and Danbury, he had forced Con¬ 
gress into awarding him a rank no one had earned 
more bravely. After conjuring justice from Con¬ 
gress, he was now sharing the bitter privations 
of the army at Valley Forge, inspiring the men 
by his own endurance and courage, keeping up 
military discipline, aiding the commander-in¬ 
chief with all his energies, and instilling hope 
wherever he went. Did Rhoda see anything of 
this man during the winter that was so bleak 
with him, so brilliant with her ? 

In those days old Nelse and his wife had gone 
back to their cabin, on the Wissahickon, for the 
love of independence grew strong within the old 
slave, when he once more found himself among 
familiar scenes, and he returned to his old, half¬ 
wandering life with a new stock of importance, 
which Sally shared to the utmost. 

During his life in New York, Nelse had been 
the recipient of many a half crown and golden 
guinea, which had beeh carefully hoarded out of his 
helpmate’s knowledge. And now, when the Wis¬ 
sahickon was frozen over, and the trees that shel¬ 
tered his cabin were ablaze with diamond icicles, 
he unconsciously imbibed a grand eommercial 
idea from some seemingly careless word the young 
mistress, Rhoda, had dropped. While the fish 
were ohained up, and beyond his reach, he 


opened a new avenue of trade which was well 
adapted to his shrewd cunning, and charac¬ 
ter for good-natured honesty ; a trade of which 
Nelse himself did not quite understand the 
danger. 

One scene in the cabin, on the river’s bank, at 
this season, will be enough to Explain the nature 
of that old darkey’s enterprise. It was deep ih 
the winter—a bitter, cold winter. Old Sally was sit¬ 
ting before the huge fire-place, in which a great 
heap Of pine-knots burned with a bright flame. 
Those pine-knots lighted up the cabin in all its 
corners; danced over the string of dried apples 
that hung overhead ; shot in and out of the links 
of dried pumpkin that wandered in a great golden 
chain from one great beam to another; aud gave 
a warm, golden glow to the old negress herself, 
as she sat, with a towel across her lap, spreading 
out dainty bits of lace before the blaze, clapping 
them softly between her dark palms, or smooth¬ 
ing the pattern with her fingers, to which a faint 
coating of starch clung with transparent white¬ 
ness. 

“ Golly, how der ice does rattle on der ruflf! 
Seems orful lonesome on der ole man out in de 
cole, widout no bussom friend ter tie on his com¬ 
forter. But he will do it; all 1 can say, he will 
do it. Purty time ob life for dat ole fool darkey 
to turn pedlar, and be trampin’ about, night an’ 
day, wid a pack on his shoulders; an’ what for, 

I want ter know, what am it all ’bout? Hush, 
now! Dat am some one slumpin’ through de 
snow-crust. ’Spect its him, I does.” 

Here Sally hung her laces on the back of a 
splint-bottomed chair, and, lifting the wooden 
latch, looked out upon the river, now a solid 
sheet of crystal, on which the sun was shining 
brightly. 

She saw this through the narrow opening of 
the door, and upon that winding sheet of ice a 
young girl, with skates on her feet, glidiug up¬ 
ward with noiseless swiftness, like a bird upon 
the wing, a splendid tropical bird, whose bright 
shadow gave a scarlet tinge to the ice over which 
it flew. 

“ Her’ agin,” muttered Sally, almost closing 
the door, as if seized by an impulse to shut that 
beautiful creature out. “ Sartin as you lives, dat 
ole darkey ’ll be here ’fore dat fire buns out. 
Dat young missis alien oomes jest afore or jest 
arter dat- ole man, and I’d like ter know der rea¬ 
son why. Thar!” 

Sally shut the door, pulled in the latch-string 
with a jerk, and, sitting down by the fire, began 
to even and pull her lace articles with unusual 
diligence. 

“ Let her knock,” she muttered, drowning the 
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faint noise at the door with a fierce clapping of 
the wet lace between her lianas. “ Let her knock. 
I isn’t a gwoin to know noffin 'hoot it. Didn't 
come to see me nohow.” 

Meantime Rlioda Clyde stood on the rude door¬ 
step, with her skates in one hand, looking out 
upon the scene, which was one blaze of silvery 
light. The pilreemow lay all around her, white 
as a carpet of swons-down. The great trees rose 
up the high banks, laden with myriads of ioe- 
gems, and shot through and through with sun¬ 
shine, till the woods seemed to hare been swept 
with a great storm of diamonds, that bent down 
their branches, and rolled like hail on the misted 
whiteness underneath. Here and there a giant 
pine or full-leaved hemlock dragged the rich 
greenness of its foliage into the snow, which 
sometimes lay in wreaths among the pine needles, 
and fell in showers when the wind shook them. 
Below her, like a vast mirror, Tan the Wise*- 
hick on, murmuring softly under its crystal ar¬ 
mor, here and there heaping into a fantastic 
filigree of ice, where the water found soft cush¬ 
ions of moss on its banks, and clustered over it 
in a network Wf diamonds. 

Rhoda was scaroely conscious that her knock 
was not yet attended to, so completely was she 
entranced by the beauty of this scene. Indeed, 
she made a splendid picture, standing there, up¬ 
lifted from the river, with her hood turned back, 
till its dusky velvet was half-concealed by the 
scarlet, silk of the lining, and a scarf of the same 
warm color fell loosely from her neck, fluttering 
in the wind, which swept her garments asshe stood 
the picturesque object, of that winter landscape. 

All nt once the girl started, nnd the warm color 
in her faoogrew brighter, for she heard footsteps 
approaching. 

“Now! shall hear, now I Bholl hear!” she 
thought, leaping from the door-stone with a swift¬ 
ness that sunk her boots deopinto the snow of a 
foot-path, over which'the fall form of Uncle ’Noise 
was seen toiling upward with a pock upon li» 
shoulders. 

M Oh, the good old soul! What a weary journey 
he has made 1 Ah, now he sees me ! How (lio 
old fellow brightens, and stands up erect under 
his pack 1 Taller,too! Ireally thinkbe has grown 
taller.” 

All at onCe Rhoda stood motionless in the 
path, her ‘face flushed, her eyes dilating; the 
breath scarcely parting her lips. 

The man with the pack came -close to her, and 
a smile, such as never beamed Over Uncle Ndlse’a 
fhco, made the heart leap in her'bosom. 

44 Rhoda!” 

The girl turned white as the snow around her. 


Then the color swept back to her face, and 
through her parted lips came a burst tf laughter. 

“ You ! You, and in that dress ! So like the 
old fellow, too. I should not have known you— 
indeed I should not—but for the voice/’ 

“ I took no pains to disguise myself from yoa,” 
said the dark-hued pedlar, seizing the girl*a 
hands, which she held out in the unconscious 
eagerness of welcome, 44 but others have been 
sufficiently deceived. I have passed so far with¬ 
out molestation.” 

“ But the danger, the awful danger!” 

44 I wished to see you, and I have come,” was 
the smiling reply. “ When a man takes his life 
in his hand, that he may feast his eye a on the 
face of one woman for a single half hour, she 
can scarcely doubt her power over him.” 

44 Was k only for that you came ?” questioned 
the girl, with wistfully doubtful eyes. 44 Oh, if I 
could believe it!” 

44 You never will believe that I have loved you, 
still love you, beyond all other women.” 

“ How oan I ? How can I ?” cried Rhoda, and 
her voice came forth in a plaintive cry. 

The man was about to throw one arm around 
her there, with the bright sunshine streaming all 
around them, but she stepped back, frightened, 
for, with a quids glanoe, she had seen Sally's 
dusky face at the little four-paned window, peer¬ 
ing out, suspiciously. 

Tliere was, indeed, some danger, for Sally was 
greatly aroused, and was muttering, 

44 Thor it am <agin. The young missis, which 
isn’t no missis of ourn, anyhow, cornin’ up here 
ebbery time that ’ere fool darkey gits hum, iu 
deceptin’ him right afore de face and eyes ob his 
coirauboral wife, jist os if sho warh’t nowhar. 
What fans white folks got ter do wid a ’spectable 
married colored pusson anyhow ?” 

As Sally muttcrod her discontent, after -this 
fashion, at the window, debating within herself 
whether she should put the latch-string out or 
not, «ho was astonished to sec that tall form settle 
the pack in its place yvith ft HR of the broad 
shoulders, and turn up a path which led around 
the book of the cabin, followed by the young 
lady, who seemed quite careless that she was 
wading (through the snow ankle-deep. 

There was asingle pane of .glass in the back 
of tine room, forming n tiny window, .to which 
Sally ran, holding her breath with astonishment. 
But when she got there, both the pedlar and 
the lady had disappeared, and some deep tracks 
in the snowialone rewarded her curiosity. 

44 What iam it all ’bout ? Lord a massy, what 
does Mias Rcderwaat?” cried the old woman. 

44 ’Tain t as df it was one ob dem topping yaller 
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down at the kou?e, case white folks am j 
’ bore 9 ich actions. But if a man bob secrets, who 
should ho unbufcsam hisself to, afbre his own 
lubbin wife, as nebber speaks on ’em, ’cept ter 
dem friends os am sure nebber tor dervalge no¬ 
thin* to nobody. Now, sure as yer like, sulking 
ns brings trouble to dis ole woman is a gwoin on, 
and I so bound ter find out de ’liomlars afore I 
sleeps. Thar!” 

Then Sally took down a dingy woolen shawl 
from its nail behind the door, threw it over her 
head, and went out fin search of her hus¬ 
band. 

Meantime, the seeming pedlar strode through 
the snow along the face of the hill, and Rhoda 
sprang lightly along the tracks he left, heedless 
of the cold, heedless of everything that might 
hare incommoded her at another limb. The 
coming of that man had secured her a half hour 
of exquisite happiness, and every drop of blood 
in her ycins kindled at the thought. 

At last Arnold paused behind a great hem- 
lock-tree, whose branches swooped down to the 
snow like a huge teat, and flung his heavy pack 
to the ground. 

“ Sit down, fair lady,” he said, reaching forth 
his hand with a smile, ns if he were about to 
lead her to a sent in some ball-room. 44 I have 
nothing better to offer you than this, as yet.” 

As yet! What did he mean ? 

The color flashed into Rhode’s face as she 
asked this question. 

Arnold placed himself by her side, took her 
hand in his, and held it firmly. 

“I may have bought thiB indulgence with my 
life,” ho Baid, in reckless haste. “ Still, letters 
are both dangerous and unsatisfactory. Yours, 
dear, as they are, unsettled me. They seem to 
have a double meaning, or withhold some hidden 
idea. I cannot read your heart through them.*’ 

44 How should you ? I cannot read it my¬ 
self.” 

“Yon urge me to action. Yon seem eager 
that I should -do battle against the very cause 
that goes with your own interest. With your 
whole life cast among the adherents of the king, 
yon glory in their defeat.” 

44 Because defeat for them brings power to 
you. Because-” 

44 Well, why do you hesitate?” 

44 No matter ; I am always talking at random. 
But to you power should be a natural Beqiienqe 
io the bravest acts this revolution has witnessed.” 

Arnol I’s ©ye kin llel, ani his faoe flushed. 

44 Yds,” he said. “ Suoh as they are, I have 
force 1 the American Congress to 'acknowledge 
them. My enemies were bittor and strong, but 


1 had them on their knees before the people. 
Another move, and they will be at my feet.” 

“flaring you with venomous envy still ?” 

44 Of course,” answered Arnold, with a scorn¬ 
ful laugh. 44 There is no kinship between things 
that creep and things that fly. They hate me, 
and some day I shall trample over them.” 

44 Not that I Not that! Power can be used 
for a better purpoee. Wait till yon hold the 
destiny of this country in your hand. The time 
will come.” 

Arnold gated eagerly into the girl’s fee*. It 
had grown Unusually pale. 

44 And then?” 

44 Ah, then, act as -the occasion demands. Be 
made the king of a nation yon have wrested 
from England’s king, or a coroneted and richly 
endowed earl among the great men to whom you 
have brought back a rebel colony. They could 
not conquer while your sword was in the way.” 

The man gased steadily into that pale, grave 
face,,first in wonder, then with a swift flash of 
admiration. 

44 Rhoda Clyde, I am as brave as most men; 
my enemies say, more unscrupulous than any, 
but your words make even me shrink away from 
you.” 

44 Because they strike yon for the first time; 
because I think of all the good that may befall 
you, and mb more dearly than another how the? 
greatness you thirst for can be made certain.” 

Arnold moved impatiently on his seat. 

44 One cannot resent such suggestions from n 
woman,” he said. But from that moment his brow 
clouded over with thoughts that never wholly 
left his brain until their evil work was accom¬ 
plished. 

Rhoda looked up, surprised. She had export¬ 
ed an outburst of proud scorn, reproaches—any¬ 
thing but that cloud of thought which proved 
how deeply, and, alas ! how fatally, the poison 
of her suggestion might work, if she had but 
understood it. 

44 These people, whom you have fought for, 
bled for, striven for, what have they done in ac¬ 
knowledgement of such devotion ?” she said. 
44 Given yoti * war-horse, in exchange,for many 
others shot down under yon; caviled over every 
attempt at promotion; derided the valor that 
saved them from destruction; followed it with 
whispers of suspicion.” 

44 Enough! Enough!” Arnold broke in. 44 Even 
so. I have wrested justice from them; bavo 
forced a recognition before the pedple. In that 
my strength lies. If you could go up to the 
oamp that I have just left, and hear the poor, 

! hungry, half-froien soldiers shout a welcome 
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when I Appear, this thought would seem hideous ; 
to you, as it does to me.” 

This was said earnestly, honestly. But when ' 
Arnold saw the color flash up to Rhoda’s face, 
he added, with a smile, 

“ But what should a woman know of a sol¬ 
dier’s honor?” 

Much more was said between those two, which 
served to deepen the impression Rhoda had al¬ 
ready made, but she was too lofty for any far¬ 
ther direct argument with that fierce nature, and 
the conversation drifted into a quieter channel. 

“ You are running a great risk.. Promise me 
that you will not attempt to come again without 
warning me,” said Rhoda, earnestly. 44 I can 
hardly tell whether I am most rejoiced or terri¬ 
fied ; but the danger is awful.” 

44 In that lies the*-charm of most adventure; 
otherwise I might not have been tempted to per¬ 
sonate our old go-botween, who, by the way, 
makes his trips across the lines wonderfully pro¬ 
fitable.” 

44 He is a shrewd old fellow,” said Rhoda, 
laughing. 44 But, where is he now?” 

44 Safe, in camp; trembling, I dare say, for 
the fate of his pack, while you are only troubled 
about the bearer. But never fear, both will be 
safe enough. The old man is too well known in 
both armies to meet with much hindrance, and 
my disguise is tolerably complete. In fact, I am 
half tempted to try its effect upon the old wo¬ 
man, whom Nelse seemed to hold in especial fear, 
having such 4 piercing eyes,’ he said.” 

44 There she comes now,” said Rhoda, starting 
up in dire alarm. 44 Great Heavens ! what are 
we to do ? She has the eyes of a hawk !” 

44 Do? Why, report in good order,” Answered 
Arnold, swinging the pack over his shoulders, 
from which the snow fell in showers, as he moved 
down to a hollow, choked up with young pino- 
trees. Under this shelter he disappeared, while 
Rhoda stood up, cold and pale, ready to receive 
the old woman. 

“Whar’ am he? Where am dat ole darkey 
now, I axes yer, Miss Rhoder? What has yer 
done wid him?” 

44 With Nelse? Oh, he has gone bock to the 
city. Just came up to make sure that every¬ 
thing was going right, and went off again.” 

44 Bin to his own hum, and nebher come in, 
when de wife ob his buzzum was a waitin’ for 
him,” exclaimed Sally, fluttering out her old 
gray shawl like the wings of a bat. 44 1’s ’ston- 
ished, I is T* 

Rhode laughed. 

44 When the wife of One’s bosom pulls m the 
latch-string, and refuses to answer a knock at 


her cabin-door, how is a poor, overloaded hus¬ 
band to get in?” She said. 

Sally dropped her extended arms, and the 
bat's wings shrunk into an old shawl again* 

44 Der latch-string? Dat am der trufe. Miss 
Rhoder. Dis ole woman did give it a jerk in¬ 
side ; but how was she ter know he was a comm* 
’sept he allers does ’bout de time I sees you fore¬ 
hand ?” 

Again Rhoda laughed outright, and her fine 
eyes flashed with fun. 

44 Well, well, Sally,” she said, at last. 44 That 
is all natural enough. I generally find some¬ 
thing in the old man’s pack that our servants like.” 

“Does yer? Dem yaller gals must chur lots 
o’ ’baccer, and drink more rum 'en is good for 
’em, if dey get anything out ob my ole man’s 
pack; for dat's ’bout all 1 ebber found in it 
when he goes or oomes. De only difference is, dat 
wooden table is allers chock full when he goesout, 
and empty as a last year’s bird’s-nest when he 
comes hum. I’s ’zamined inter his stock ebbcrj 
time, and dem's de articles.” 

Again Rhoda laughed, and colored a little. 
She had no other answer ready for the old wo¬ 
man just then. Sally grew impatient at thi% 
and folding her shawl tightly around her, said, 
severely, 

• 4 Perhaps, Miss Rhoder, yer can tell a pusson 
when dat ole fool darkey means ter give up trade, 
and settle down in his connuberal home agin.” 

44 1 don't know at all, Sally ; but so long as he 
is making money, what do you care ?” 

44 Alias Rhoder,” answered Sally, with great 
dignity, 44 was yer ebber a widder, wid de hus¬ 
band ob your buzzum runnin ’bout loose, and 
you left ter hum wid de snow tree feet deep all 
’bout yer, an' noffen* but de wind ob hebben to 
talk ter? ’Cause, if yer has, de heart in yer 
buzzum is stun, when yer ’courage my cle man 
ter trapse off on his tradin’—'scursions, as Le 
calls ’em.” 

“Encourage him, Sally? How should I, only 
for your sake ? If Nelse has taken a fancy to 
build a new cabin, of nicely hewn logs, with two 
rooms and a brick chimney, for his wife, am I 
to discourage him when the dear old woman was 
almost a nurse to me.” 

“Oh, Miss Rhoder!” 

44 If he wants to match that shawl with a red 
And green gown, such as no servant in our house 
ever had, am I to scold him out of the idea?” 

44 Oh, Miss Rhoda, I nebber will pull in da 
latch-string agin’ when I sees yer comin.” 

44 And you will not torment Nelse with ques¬ 
tions about his business?” 

“Nebber! Nebber!” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Anotheb year passed, in which Rboda Clyde 
increased her influence over Mrs. Kingsford, and 
more completely established her position as a 
brilliant leader of society in the circles' she had 
embellished so graceftilly in New York. While 
Mrs. Kingsford and Grace retired from all gay 
scenes, with a shrinking sensitiveness which she 
encouraged in them, but complained of, feelingly, 
to the master of the house, the girl became there, 
as she had been, in New York, the actual mis* 
tress of the mansion. This determined seclu¬ 
sion, in which both mother and child sympa¬ 
thized, was very distasteful to Kingsford, whose 
wish to match his daughter and her wealth 
with some English nobleman, was the proudest 
ambition of his life. 

Grace understood all this, and recoiled from it 
in absolute horror. In the loyalty of her lore 
for Barringford, she persistently withdrew her¬ 
self from the gay world, and in the same degree 
from her father's approval. 

As I have said, this seclusion made Rhoda 
Clyde the mistress of the establishment, while 
Grace gave herself up to patient waiting, and the 
gentle mother still indulged her invalid habits. 
Notwithstanding this arrangement, Rhoda felt 
that her position was a precarious one. She 
would gladly have brought the lovers together, 
and, by one grand act of disobedience, secured 
one eternal alienation of father and child by a 
stolen marriage; but with all her pretended sym¬ 
pathy and supreme craft, she found it impossible 
to force the idea upon the girl, whose sense of 
honor was strong, and unconquerable as her love. 

Thus, as I have said, another year drifted into 
the war, and this orphan girl, the waif and pro- 
teg6 of the household in which she had received 
the most generous charity, became the dispenser 
of its grand hospitality, and the centre of one of 
the most aristocratic circles outside of a throne. 
With her social blandishments, the fair Clyde 
mingled a certain influence in the ardent politics 
of the times. With feminine tact she had in¬ 
gratiated herself into the confidence of the 
Howes on her first appearance in New York. 
That influence had spread to Sir Henry Clinton, 
whose quick intelligence detected something more ; 
promising in the girl than a mere leader of 
fashion. By degrees this astute general learned, 
he scarcely knew how, the idea that had fired 
her brain, though he could but guess at the 
motives that prompted it. 

With crafty people the best means of conceal¬ 
ment is perfect candor. Following the evil-in ; 
themselves, they cannot be induced to believe an j 
honest truth. With wise and good men it is i 


always the road to success. This the shrewd 
intellect of Rhoda Clyde understood ; therefore, 
she was frank with those persons in so far as 
she understood herself. At any rate, these men 
saw in her a means of communication with the 
opposing army which might become of great im¬ 
portance. Thus it happened that old Nelse was 
allowed to pass the British lines unmolested, with 
his small supply of rum and tobacco, while he 
was received into the American camp through the 
equally complacent interest of Arnold. For the 
first time in her life, Rhoda had hinted at the 
thoughts that possessed her, when this man, with 
a rash love of adventure, came in disguise to the 
Wissahickon cabin. But she could scarcely de¬ 
termine with what spirit he hod received the 
evil hint she had thrown out, and in her letters 
had not dared to allude to the subject, but with 
her it grew and throve into a settled purpose. 
It came at last—the power that Rhoda Clyde had 
thirsted for. The British were swept from Phi¬ 
ladelphia. The new flag, with its thirteen stars 
and stripes, floated over Independence Hall, 
where Congress was once more assembled. 

Soon after this, as if to curse the girl and the 
man she loved, with their own wishes, Arnold 
was made Military Governor of Philadelphia, 
and took np his honors with a spirit and dash 
that, better than anything else, bespoke the ar¬ 
rogant meanness of a character in which the 
great bravery of a hero sought no better result 
than an imitation of the aristocratic habits he hod 
pretended to seprn. Was Rhoda Clyde satisfied 
with this, or had she over-estimated her strength 
when she so ardently longed for an accession of 
power, that she could only share imperfectly and 
in secret ? Was it possible that a nature like 
hers should content itself with such husks as 
these? What, after all, was a consciousness of 
secret influence, when the woman she hated with 
terrible loathing, received all the actual glory 
and homage of the lofty position Arnold had ob¬ 
tained T 

Certainly the bitter curse of her own wishes 
was upon Rhoda Clyde. 

There is a noble house, still imposing as a resi¬ 
dence, on the banks of the Schuylkill, which, in 
the days of the Revolution, must have been pala¬ 
tial in its position and appointments. The view 
from its windows is unsurpassed in the neigh¬ 
borhood of any city. Broad lawns slope to the 
river's bank, and sweep from the front entrance 
down to a fine wooded level, with a rich green¬ 
ness that bespeaks great taste and care. In the 
Park, a few splendid forest trees, saplings, per¬ 
haps, when the house was erected, grace its de¬ 
cay with tender shadows. Out-houses for domes- 
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tics, and all the appurtenances of a noble house¬ 
hold, still speak of former grandeur far superior 
to the house at Mount Vernon, where George 
Washington Kved and died. 

In this house Benedict Arnold set up his little 
court, and established himself with a degree of 
splendor which was looked upon with secret 
scorn by the proud tory families that still kept 
their homes in sullen silence, and with regret by 
his friends, while the gibes and sneers of his 
foes were frequent and terribly bitter, for the 
popularity his great heroism had won with the 
army was more than outbalanced by the hate 
and envy that his supreme arrogance engen¬ 
dered. 

In those days the most prominent lories of the 
country were to be found in the Quaker City 
During the British occupation they had reigned 
triumphant there. It was like having the bright¬ 
est part of King George’s court in their midst 
but now, when Congress had come back, and the 
city was under Federal rule, these people became 
haughtily quiescept, and adapted themselves to 
the new order of things all the more readily, be¬ 
cause the Military Governor, from his ostenta¬ 
tious pride and former associations, was naturally 
thrown into their midst. Wedded to the daugh¬ 
ter of a prominent tory, herself a royalist to the 
bottom of her heart, claiming intimate friend¬ 
ship with one of the brightest and most beautiful 
leaders in this wide aristocratic circle, how was 
it to be otherwise? 

To some degree, Arnold had kept his promise 
with Rhoda Clyde, and mode her his chosen 
friend and counsellor in all his ambitious pro¬ 
jects. Her keen wit, her cool, plotting fore¬ 
sight, the passionate devotion with which Bhe 
threw herself into his cause, to say nothing of 
the old lore, which, for a time, seemed to merge 
itself into ambition, was even more powerful 
with him than the ties which in most cases 
would have antagonized these two persons with 
permanent enemies. On the contrary, the first 
act of Arnold’s official life was to renew his old 
associations with the Kingsford family, and thus 
secure unquestioned access to the lady who, for 
the time at least, presided there. Thus, at his 
own hearthstone, and with the woman whose in¬ 
tellectual power over him was supreme, Arnold 
commenced his carter, under worse than tory 
influences. Is it wonderful, then, that this house 
on the banks of the Schuylkill should have been 
thronged with the Adherents of King George, or 
that the very atmosphere this man breathed and 
loved should have demoralizing contagion in it ? 
Was it strange, either, that the duties of this 
man should clash with the interests of Izls bosom 


friends, and tfana sting them into secret enmity f 
Ur that his own party, seeing him thus *ur- 
MHinded, should become distrustful and indig¬ 


nant? 


This man waa brave beyond question, even 
blindly raah at times; but never, in bis most 
reckless charge on fortress or battle-field, bad lie 
so blindly rushed upon danger as be was doing 
when he established his government in the very 
heart of an arch enemy's camp. If he had lowed 
the breath of bottle, more keenly still did ho final 
the homage, the flattery and seeming devotion 
with which these dangerous friends surround¬ 
ed him, from the very first. His vanity, 
coarse and strong as his tialor, was kept at fever 
heat by their adulation and enticements. The 
cold looks of bis friends in Congress, the snltaa 
ilence of the populace, as he dashed .by them in 
his gorgeously illuminated carriage, drawn by 
six blood horses, and followed by mounted out¬ 
riders in conspicuous livery, only brought a de¬ 
fiant smile to his lips, or a careless nod, if some 
partisan hailed bis approach with a shout. 

There was double danger in all this display, 
bidden danger, that the haughty man never gave 
himself the trouble to anticipate. That danger 
lay with Rhoda Clyde, who soon became dissatis¬ 
fied with the barren role of confidential friend to 
a man who had become so completely engrossed 
with his own greatness, that she seemed no longer 
necessary to that or him. 


Thus, while Arnold’s popularity was waning 
with the people, the passionate interest this girl 
had felt in him became slowly embittered; to 
this was added a burning jeAlousy of the woman 
who shared his greatness; and out of that sprung 
a vague idea, so terrible that it took place but 
slowly, even in her heated brain. But each new 
pang of envy, each sting of jealous wrath, aeted 
upon this idea as heat gives venom to vipers. 

If min came to this man, the woman he had 
married should share it. If supreme power, 
such as she had foreshadowed, fell upon him, 
that young creature would no longer exist. In 
either case, her own vengeance or ambition 
would be secured. 

The first dawn of this awfbl thought came to 
Rhoda during a three-day's festival at Mount 
Pleasant, the stately mansion which Arnold hod 
chosen as most nearly approaching the magnifi¬ 
cence of a European palace, and where he had 
made preparations for receiving the French Min¬ 
ister, Monsieur Girard, With the splendor thzt 
European kings Award to the representatives of 
brother monarohs. 

These preparations were almost regal in their 
sumptuouaneto The bouse, with all its display 
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of French furniture and oriental draperies, was 
thrown open, from basem ent to roof, garlanded 
with flowers. It reverberated with music that 
swept up from the ground*—brood, noble grounds, 
that sloped down to the Schuylkill in one direction, 
and stretched away to th9 deep, green woods in 
front. The rich grass of the lawns was mowed 
to velvety softness, and where the elms and ma¬ 
ples cast their coolest shadows, garden-chairs 
were grouped, and bouqueting-tables spread, 
snow-white, among the greenness. Between the 
houses and the river stood a great drooping wil¬ 
low, and under it a fountain rose from a thick 
carpet ef blooming violets, itself a temple of 
woven wild-flowers, from base to apex, that 
seemed to imbibe an exquisite freshness from a 
storm of water-drops that shot up from it, and 
fell back, in a bell-like tinkle, soft as the per¬ 
fume they mingled with. 

As the gorgeously-draped boats that came and 
went up and down the river, gave up their groups 
of men in uniform, with epaulettes on their shoul¬ 
ders, and delicately-laoed ruffles on their bosoms; 
of ladies, gleaming with satin, fluttering with 
lace, and all aglow with pleasure, they always 
turned away to this fountain, and saw, beaming 
with surprise, that the drops were ruby-tinted 
and amber-hued wine, that rained there from 
morning to night, and many a brave officer seized 
one of the crystal cups from among the violets, 
and held the ruddy drink to the lips that smiled 
on him as they grew redder from the bright 
draught. 

For three days this revel went on, and each 
day the broad lawns were scattered with brilliant 
groups, some dancing on the crisp turf to strains 
of hidden music; some conversing in the garden- 
chairs, and others roaming about and Ailing the 
air with that sweetest of all sounds, a high-bred 
woman’s laughter. 

Among these groups, going from one to an¬ 
other, now finding partners for the dancers, 
now sweeping across the lawn, and dealing out 
wine from the fountain, went two ladies, the 
fairest of all that gay crowd. In another direc¬ 
tion, walking proudly by the guest this display 
was intended to honor, strode the stately host, 
wearing upon the shoulder of his blue and buff 
uniform one of three golden epaulettes, sent to 
Washington from France, that he might give 
them to the honest officers of his army. Wash¬ 
ington had awarded the first to Benedict Arnold, 
who wore this bodge of his prowess, in the pre¬ 
sence of the Ambassador, with more just pride 
than most monarchs can feel for an inherited 
crown. 

The two ladies, so lovely, yet so unlike, were 


Arnold’s wife, and the girl who had become her 
bosom friend, Khoda Clyde ; the once graceful, 
gay, full of fresh, beautiful life, flitting from 
group to group, as birds fly from one blossoming 
thicket to another, beaming with hospitality; the 
other wildly brilliant, carrying a form of gnyety 
wherever she went, or sitting alone under some 
embowering tree, and watching the fair mis¬ 
tress of the mansion with sinister and gloomy 
eyes, like a serpent hiding its venom nnder 
flowers. 

On the last of these three nights the mansion 
and the river broke out in ablaze of light. Every 
boat was illuminated upon the water, every tree 
bent under a fruitage of colored lights. The 
wine fountain shot a whirlwind of broken gems 
into the air; each tree seemed to conceal its own 
military band. The farewell donee was a miracle 
of abounding joyousness. Then the moon went 
down, the lamps disappeared like a host of 
crushed jewels, and a fleet of shadowy boats 
swept down the Schuylkill, bearing tlie gay 
crowd homeward. 

Among the last thAt left the house that night 
was Rhoda Clyde, who came down from the 
house leaning upon the arm of her host, who 
was so elated by the success of his entertain¬ 
ment, that he did not remark how silent she 
seemed, and hew darkly her brow was clouded. 

“ Good-night,” he said, helping her into the 
boat. 

She did not answer him, but drew her cold 
hand from his clasp and sat (town, breathing 
hard through her shut teeth. Then it was that 
the terrible thought I have hinted at took growth 
in her soul. 

In bitter contrast with all this was a scene 
that took place at an old mansion in Morristown, 
so soon after this, that it seemed marvelous that 
even hate and the most cruel injustice, could 
follow in so short a time. Charges had been 
made against him before Congress; trivial charges, 
unworthy of inyestigation, unjustly reported, and 
that should be remembered by just men when 
the treason of this man is mentioned; a decision 
that placed Washington in a position almost as 
cruel os the humiliation heaped upon a man he 
held in generous favor so long as human friend¬ 
ship was possible. 

In that fine old mansion at Morristown, one 
day, all the principal generals of the army were 
assembled to witney the terrible humiliation im¬ 
posed by Congress on the hero of Quebec and 
Saratoga. 

In a large, wainecoCted room, flooded with the 
crimson of a wood-fire, half burned out between 
two ponderous brass andirons, stood circle of 
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American officers in full uniform, each man with 
a sword, more or less used, by his side. Stand¬ 
ing within the red light of the fire, stood an offioer 
in the prime of life, a broad-chested, tall man, 
on whose strong, stern features the fire-light 
quivered fitfully. In front of him, with a look 
of pain in his eyes, os if his grand heart rejected 
the duty that enforced his speech, stood the oom- 
mander-in-chief. He hesitated, and a faint 
quiver of sympathy stirred his features, as Ar¬ 
nold drew the sword that had won the battle of 
Saratoga, and leaned upon it, as if to relieve the 
pain of a wound Congress seemed to have for¬ 
gotten. 

Then Washington spoke, and, in words of gene¬ 
rous eulogy, of all that was grand in the man, 
rebuked him with absolute tenderness, that was, 
in fact, a reproach to those of liis arch-enemies, 
who stood by to feast upon the proud man’s shame. 

That night Rhoda Clyde stood in the win¬ 
dow of a little summer parlor in Mrs. Kings- 
ford's dwelling, which overlooked the highway. 
8he knew of the disgrace that was that day to be 
heaped upon Arnold, and her soul was fhll of 
passionate sympathy, for well she understood 
that the shame of this cruel reprimand would he 
worse than death to him. 

“ He will come,” she thought, searching the 
road with her burning eyes. 44 His triumphs are 
for her, but now, when his soul is writhing in 
his bosom, it will turn to me. 'Ah, I thought so P* 

Rhoda had scarcely time to reach the steps, 
for she was too deeply excited for restraint of 
any kind, when Arnold dashed up to the door, 
and, leaping from his horse, had the ponderous 
knocker in his hand, when Rhoda stood before 


him, pale, eager, and trembling under the stormy 
agitation that shook her from head to foot. 

Her small hand was almost crushed in his, as 
he led her into the nearest room. Once there, 
he turned his burning eyes on hers, and a bitter 
laugh broke from him. 

“ You know—you know!” 

“ Yes, I know. But did he—did Washington 
join in with -the rest?” 

“No! a thousand times no! I wish he had, 
for then there would be nothing but gall in my 
heart; as it is, I could almost cry with gratitude 
for his tenderness.” 

“Still, he did it,” said Rhoda. fiercely, “and 
expects you to fight side by side with your das¬ 
tardly accusers, after flinging you at their feet.” 

“Does he?” hissed Arnold,through his shut teeth. 

Rhoda caught her breath. This was the spirit 
of rebellion she had hoped for. 

“ It is not in human nature to forgive them, 
or him,” Bhe said, more gently. 

“ If I could! There is worse yet, I tell you, 
Rhoda Clyde. The very rabble I have given my 
blood for, join in with my foes. They pelted me 
with stones as I rode through the city, not an 
hour ago.” 

“With stones? You?” 

44 And followed me with rile hooting.” 

Rhoda held his burning hand, close, half a 
minute, before sho spoke. 

44 Wait,” she said. 44 Revenge is best eaten 
cold. Washington is still your friend.” 

“ Well, well I” 

44 Ask him to give you the oommand of West 
Point,” she whispered. 

(TO B* CONCLUDED.) 


PLEADING. 

BT JENNIE WREN. 


Ob, my darling, listen to me t 
Do not tarn your free away I 
I will clasp your hand ■> tightly, 
Though you treat my pleading lightly, 
Ton must hear me, you must stay. 
Hear me, oh, my darling, heal me t 
For the great love you have ipnrned 
Will not silent be, but slowly 
It will tell yon feelings holy, 

It has by your teaching learned. 

Yon have seemed to me, yonr lover, 
Sitting at yonr feet the while, 

Pure and lovely as the dawning, 

As it ripens into morning, 

Welcomed by earth’s smile; 

And your tears, so few and holy, 

You have wept in silence sweet, 
Seemed to me like dew, delicious, 


Diamond-like, and clear and precious, 
For the purest rainbow meet. 

Tighter let me clasp your fingers; 

One more word, and you may go: 
This great love that I still cherish, 
WiH not weaken, cannot perish, 

But shall grow, and grow, and grow. 
Till the end comes, sweetly, calmly, 
Death will come, or soon, or late, 

It will be my greatest pleasure, 

Ever bright to keep my treasure, 
Never tarnish It by hate. 

God in Heaven, look upon ns, 

Us two, standing here to-night 
Hear Thou my heart's great petition: 
Work in her a deep contrition. 

Darling, yon may go; good-night 
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only two and three-quarter yards in width, and 
rather more than to touch. It is trimmed with 
two side-plaited flounces, six inches deep; plain 
polanaise, with three rows of stitching on the 
edge, and a large pocket on the left side. There 
is a wide silk sash cut from the piece, (and not a 
ribbon,) which commences at the sides, in the 
style now fashionable for children's costumes, 
and which loops up the draperies of the polo¬ 
naise at the back. The pocket is ornamented 
with two rows of ribbon, coat-shaped sleeves, 
withrevers, two small silk buttons on the outside 
of the cuff. The entire front of the Polonaise 
is trimmed with three rows of these small, silk 
You LXX.—25 


each side with a plaiting of the material, or silk, 
having a quilting of embroidered or plain mus¬ 
lin iu the centre; it is fastened down the front, 
with rows of ribbon to match. The sleeves, 
which are slightly open and rounded, are trim¬ 
med to match the front. There is a pocket at 
the left side, also ornamented with plaiting, and 
rows to match. There are three tucks ornament¬ 
ing the back breadths, which are piped with silk, 
to match the rows; this is entirely optional. Ten 
to twelve yards of flannel, or seven yards of oaah- 
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mere will be required; eight yards of ribbon for 
bows. An old evening silk skirt might bo utilized 
for plaitings, bows, etc.; purchasing the flannel 
or cashmere to correspond. 

Next is a costume for a miss of ten to twelve 
years. The dress is suitable to be made in any 



wool material. This model is of pale-gray cash¬ 
mere, with kiltings of blue silk, with bows of j 
blue ribbon, but it would look equally well in I 
serge, bege, mohair, or any of the pretty, solid- 
colored woolen fabrics. The under-skirt has first 
a gathered flounce of the material, five inches 
wide, then a kilted plaiting four inches, another 
gathered flounce three inches, the fourth inch 
forming the heading. The polonaise is trimmed 
with the plaiting; it is cut in square tabs in 
front, and the back has one full breadth, cut 
long enough to loop into a pretty puff. The coat- 
sleeves have a cuff, with a double plaiting at the J 
wrist, and a gathered ruffle to head the cuff. 
The Polonaise buttons down tht front, to within 
about a quarter of a yard of the edge, where it is 
cut off, as may be seen, and the plaited trimming 
begins Bows of ribbon ornament the skirt of 
polonaise, pocket, cuffs, and one is added at the 
back of the waist. The plaiting may be either 
of the same kind of material, only dark-blue, 
garnet, olive-green, or any pretty contrasting 
solid color, or, as was suggested in the costume 
above, an old silk skirt makes beautiful kilt plait¬ 
ings for trimming. 


trimmed with braid and embroidery. The fleecy 
piqud is quite warm enough for winter use, but 
if preferred, the dress can be made of serge, or 
merino, at a trifling cost. A broad sash is tied 
at the back. If made of white piqul, wear over 
a scarlet or dark-blue merino petticoat, allowing 
the depth of hem of petticoat to show. Sash, 
of course, to match the under-skirt. 

Next is a paletot, for a boy of four to six 
years, of tartan plaid cheviot cloth. It is double- 



breasted, and the edge bound with black velvet, 
or black mohair braid; pockets also bound to 
match. Collar of velvet; buttons of velvet, or 
bombasine. 
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rough, thick cloth, buttons at the side, and has 


We next, a warm winter over-coat for a 

“V if an Ulster coat. It is made of 


innumerable pockets, stitched on with the sew¬ 
ing-machine. It may be trimmed with real fur 
of any description, or with the imitation Astra- 
chan. The coat is loose at the back, and con¬ 
fined at the waist by the belt. This is a boy's 
ceaU But it is now quite fashionable for little 
girls to wear water-proof and other coats of this 
precise cut, only with fewer pockets. These 
coats are considered very stylish, either for boys 
or girls, for oold weather. 

We also give two designs for chemise, and one 
for night-dress for little girls, made of long-cloth 
and Hamburg edging. These are in the front of 
the number. 

Also, in the front of the number, a baby’s 
cloak, made of white serge, cloth, cashmere, or 
merino, and either braided or unbraided with 
silk or wool. The oloak fastens with a double row 
of buttons, and has a cape, with a gypsy hood 
above. The edge round the cape is done in but¬ 
tonhole stitch. We give the back and front view. 
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We give, this month, as particularly appro¬ 
priate, a pattern, with diagram, of a Paletot for 
a Miss of from eight to ten years of age. This 
pretty affair can be made of poplin, or cashmere. 


The diagram, by which to cut it out, is given 
below. Cut a paper pattern of the right size, 
(the sizes are marked in inches on each piece,) 
and try it on, before cutting into the stuff. 



No. 1. Half or rftOKT, 

No. 2. Half or back. 

No. 8 . Half of bide baojC 


No. 4 . Half or stirr*. 

No. 5. Half of collar. 
This is a very pretty paletot. 
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Materials for a pair: 5 oz single Berlin wool 
of any dark color; four steel pins, No. 14. 

Cast on 120 stitclies on three pins, forty on 
each pin. 

1st Round : Knit two, purl two. 

Repeat this round fifty-nine times more. 

61st to 70th Rounds: Plain knitting. 

71st to 80th Rounds: Knit two, purl two al¬ 
ternately. 

81st to 90th Rounds: Plain knitting. 

91st to 100th Rounds : Knit two, purl two al¬ 
ternately. 

101st to 226th Rounds: Plain knitting, with 
the exception of the seam for back of sleeve, 
which is made in every third round by knitting 
a stitch at the back instead of the front, as usual, 
and the decrease, which is made by knitting two 
together (that is, after working two stitches from 
the seam, you knit the third and fourth stitches 
together, and knit the third and fourth stitches 



together before the seam at the finish of the 
round). 

The decrease is made in the 107th, 115th, 123d, 
131st, 139th, 147th, 155th, 163d, and 171st 
rounds. Eight plain rounds between. 

In 179th Round : After decreasing two on each 
side of seam, knit two together three times more 
at equal distances in the round. 

180th to 188th Rounds: Plain knitting. 

189th Round: The same as 179th round. 

190th to 200th Rounds: Plain knitting. 

201st Round The same as 179th round. 

202d to 209th Rounds: Plain knitting. 

210th Round: The same as 179th round. 

211th to 219th Rounds : Plain knitting. 

220th to 244th Rounds: Knit two, purl two. 
Cast off. 

Knit the other sleeve to correspond. Sew on 
a strap on the top of both sleeves. This strap is 
worn across the back, as shown in No. 1. 




KNITTED SHAWL. 
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We have had so many inquiries in our work¬ 
table columns for knitted shawls of a simple pat¬ 
tern in wools, that we think this will be accept¬ 
able to many of our subscribers. It is knitted in 
stripes of two colors, in fine wool. There are two 
or three qualities of the Scotch yarn, and the 
coars&r kinds are not so suitable for the shawl; 
the Slfperfine should be selected. There are 
thirteen stripes in the shawl, each five inches 
wide; seven stripes are plain knitted, six of 
368 


them are vandyked. For these use No. 8 needles, 
and cast on 40 stitches. 

1st Row—Knit 12, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
draw the slipped stitch over the knitted; knit 12. 
make a stitch by knitting one on the wool before 
the next stitch ; knit the next stitch, and make 
one between it and the following; knit 12. 

2d Row—Plain knitting, repeat these two 
rows throughout. The fringe is made #f balls, in 
two shades, to match the shawl. 
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White flannel, ornamented with rows of ma- j the rows there is a diamond pattern worked in 
chine stitching, in either silk or ivool. Between j the same stitch. 


KNITTED UNDER-CAP FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 

BT MRS. J AN R WSATXR. 



Materials, etc. —Brown single Berlin wool 
and fine steel pins. Cast on 8 stitches, close 
into a circle, and knit as follows:—1st round: 
Plain. 2nd round : Alternately cotton forward 
and knit 1. 3rd round: Knitted. Every round 
with an uneven Humber is knitted plain. 4th 
round: Cotton forward, knit 2. The 6, 8, 10, 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20. 22, 24, and 26 rounds, like 
the 4th, increasing by 1 stitch in every round. 


From the 27th to the 42nd rounds, inclusive, knit 
without increase or decrease; then leave 30 
stitches for the back of the cap, and knit to and 
fro along the remaining 82 stitches, 36 rows to 
appear knitted on the right side. Then take up 
the side stitches and knit 6 rounds in a ribbed 
pattern (knit 2, purl 2) for the outside edge of 
the cap. Cast off and fasten the wool. 
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CH K ST-WAR MEB. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



Materials— A quarter of a pound of single \ 
scarlet Berlin wool; three pins, No. 10 (bell-! 
gaiige). | 

Cast on twenty-three stitches. The entire work J 
consists of plain knitting, worked in rows back- j 
wards and forwards. For the increase, knit the j 
first and last stitch of each alternate row at the 
back and front, until you have worked thirty- 
two rows. 

Now work twenty-eight rows without increase. 
Now work eight rows, decreasing on each side 
in each alternate row, by knitting two stiches to- 
cther. 

Work fourteen rows without decrease. 

You have^tiow reached as far as the throat; 
knit off the sides separately. This is done by 
knit.ing twelve stitches on one side, then leaving 
the remaining stitches on the left pin, and knit¬ 
ting off the twelve stitches with the third pin; 
upon these twelve stitches knit ten rows, de¬ 
creasing at the throat by knitting two together in 
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eaeh alternate row. The outer edge is kept 
straight; cast off. 

Work all the stitches on the second pin, and, 
in the next, knit twelve stitches, and knit them 
off with the third pin, as described for first side. 
When the second side is finished, cast off. Pick 
up the stitches on the top, and knit them off 
with those of the middle. 

At the corner of the button-hole side, pick 
up three stitches in one (see design). Knit four 
plain rows across the top. 

5th Row: Knit two, make one, knit two to¬ 
gether. Repeat. 

6th and 7th Rows : Plain knitting; cast off. A 
string is run through the row of holes atthe top. 

For the side straps, pick up the stitches of the 
sides of the twenty-eight plain rows. Knit in 
rows, backwards and forwards, decreasing in 
every alternate row by knitting two together at 
! the beginning and end of the row. Sew on 
' strings to the end of the strap. 
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EDITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. I 

■ Peterson” fob 1877.—We call attention to onr Pros¬ 
pectus for 1877, to be found on the last page of the cover. 
We claim, there, that this Magazine is both better and cheaper 
than any periodical of its kind. Our enormous edition, ex¬ 
ceeding that of any lady’s book in the world, enables us to 
offer “ Peterson” at these unprecodently low rates; for we 
find, by experience, that a small profit on a large circula¬ 
tion is more remunerative than a large profit on a small 
owe. 

It will be seen that the prices for the large clubs are reduced 
te meet the times. As a rule, one subscriber lees, at the same 
price, socures the same premiums as this year; and one more 
subscriber, at the lower price. Thus, for seven subscribers, 
at $1.57 each, ($11.00 in all,) we send an extra copy and a 
“Cornwallis,” as premiums: heretofore it has taken eight, 
at $1.57, ($12.50 In all.) Or for $1.60 each, ($9.60 in all,) we 
send six copies, with both an extra copy and an engraving, 
as premiums: heretofore It required $1.70 each, ($8.50) for 
five subscribers. We send eight copies at $1.50 each, ($12.00,) 
and an extra copy for premium: heretofore it took ten 
copies, at $1.50, ($15.00 in all,) to earn the same premium. 
We make these reductions in order to stimulate the getting 
up of large clubs. 

In the meantime, the magazine tm7Z be greatly improved 
in 1877, as announced in the Prospectus: more reading 
given, more embellishments, ets., etc., so as to make it bet¬ 
ter worthy of patronage than ever. The novels and stories 
for next year will be particularly fine. As for our colored 
fashion-plates, they will be unrivaled. 

Now is the time to OBT up CLUBS. Everybody will sub¬ 
scribe for “Petorson,” if its merits are fairly presented. 
The best way to present these merits is to exhibit a number. ] 
We invito comparison. Be tJte first iu the field, A specimen | 
will be sent, gratis, if written for. 

Ladie8, In The Morning, at home, now wear the hair in 
a large net made of silk braid, and omamonted with two 
bows, one at the top of the head, the other toward the 
bottom of the net, so os to confine the hair as a Louis XV. 
eatogan; henco the name “ Catogan nets.” This stylo of 
hair-<lressing obviates the necessity of wearing any false 
hair, and rests that of natural growth. 

Two Enoba vinos For a Club.—I t will be seen, from 
our now Prospectus, that when persons get up clubs, and 
become entitled to an extra copy of tho Magazine, they ean 
have, instead of it, if they prefer, two of our premium en¬ 
gravings for 1877, or the “ Cornwallis,” and any former one, 
or two of any of our former ones. 

Worth Thrice Its Price. —A lady writes, M I can’t do 
without * Peterson.’ It is worth thrice Its price. Its stories 
are the best, its fashions the most beautiful, and its steel 
engravings unrivaled. I enclose two dollars, to renew my 
subscription.” 
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Our Reductions to Clubs. —We offer, for 18V., it wai t>e 
seen, five copies for $8.00, with an extra copy of the maga¬ 
zine for a premium, to the person who gets up the dab 
We do this to oblige those who do not want an engraving. 
We will still send, however, if desired, both an extra copy 
and our engraving, (as we did for 1876,) for a club of five 
and $8.50. Also, for $12.50, we will send eight copies and 
both an extra copy and the premium engraving. But, if 
both these premiums are desired, the best plan will he to 
get six at $1.60, ($9.60 in all,) or seven at $1.57, ($11.00 in 
all,) or nine at $1.50, ($13.A0 in all.) Either of these clubs 
is much cheaper than those of 1876. For instance, we offer, 
for 1877, both an extra copy and the “ Cornwallis,” for a 
club of six, ($9.60.) For this year, it took $10.20, (six at $1.70 
each) to earn the same premiums. So of the other and the 
larger clubs. 

Geraniums nr Winter.— A subscriber asks us, “ What Is 
the best way to keep geraniums during winter, withont a 
green-house ?” We answer, to take them up at the end of 
October, and cut most of the branches off, and to trim the 
long roots. Have ready a common brown earthen pan, with 
plenty of broken flower-pot at the bottom, to make a tho¬ 
rough drainage. Fill this with a mixture of mould and 
sand, and plant the geraniums in it as close together as 
possible. After well watering, place tho pan in a partially 
dark place. The geraniums will only require watering about 
twice during the winter. In the spring, about the begin¬ 
ning of April, (depending something on how far north or 
south you live,) they must be taken up and potted sepa¬ 
rately, and kept in a pit, or in a warm room. The shoots 
which they make during the winter will form nice cuttings 
if raised under a hand-glass. 

Oat-meal Is the almost universal food for children in 
England, and is considered one reason why they are ** 
healthy. It is good, also, for nervous people, especially for 
delicate women, and for dyspeptics. It is exceedingly 
nourishing. The Scotch peasantry, who live chiefly on i% 
are the strongest in the world. It can be eaten with syrup 
and butter, as hasty-pudding, or with cream and sugar, like 
rice. It is especially good for young mothers, upon who*e 
nervous forces too great a demand has been made. Oat¬ 
meal requires to be cooked slowly, and the water sboui be 
boiling hot when it is stirred in. 

“ It Interests All.”—A lady sends a club, already, for 
1877, and says: “ I have doubled my list, as you see, since 
lost year. The truth is, that everybody says it combines 
more merits than any other: iashtons, stories, steel en¬ 
gravings, work-table patterns, flower-garden, etc., etc. Other 
magazines interest only one kind of persons: Peterson’s 
Interests all; it is, in fact, a family friend.” 

The Indian Slipper, onr colored pattern for this num¬ 
ber, is after an East Indian design, and hence its name. 
No other magazine gives these costly and elegant patterns. 
We publish this one, in the present number. In order that 

1 ladies may have time to work it before Christmas, as the 
dipper will make a charming present for that occasion. 

Our Colored 8teel Fashion Plates cost ten thousand 
dollars, every year, more than if they were lithographed, 
as in other magazines. But our motto is to give the best, 
no matter what it costs. 
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Our Peemium Engraving foe 1877.—It It our custom, 
m our old subscribers know, to engrave, every year, a large- 
*^ed steel plate, for framing, at a cost of from one to two 
ftiuusand dollars, as a premium for getting up certain of our 
dubs. Many persons, we find, prefer such a premium, 
even to an extra copy of the magaaine; while others wish 
L earn both an extra copy and an engraving for framing. 
The plate for next year will be the most costly, and we 
think, also, the best we have ever engraved. The subject 
is the 44 Surrender of Cornwallis.” The engraving is of the 
same sixe as “ Washington's Adieu to His Generals,” (27 
inches by 20J and is a match-picture to that, the most popular 
we have hitherto published. “The Surrender of Corn¬ 
wallis” contains portraits of Washington, Itochambeau, 
Lincoln, O'Hara, Lauzun, Knox, etc., etc. As a work of 
art, it is unrivaled. Historical pictures are the highest in 
tank, and this is one of the best ever painted. It won the 
medal in the Paris Salon of 1875. No household in America 
tkoeld be without it. The easiest way to secure it is to get up 
a dub for “ Peterson” for 1877. 

The Most 8ttlesh Shoes for evening wear are made of 
pale-blue or pearl-gray kid; they are cut open in front, 
and the kid heel Is covered with either gold or silver, very 
finely worked. The stockings always match the shoes. 
Pale-blue and pink shoes can be worn with white dresses, 
but, in our opinion, the best of all shoes are the black satin 
ones, made with bam across the instep, and worn with 
black open-worked silk stockings. Buckles are often worn 
on evening shoes, particularly those made of Rhine crystal, 
off coral, and of turquoises, the buckles being of fancy 
shape, and the shoes either light-colored faille or black 
satin. ' 

Measures, etc., in toe Bible.—A day’s Journey was 
thirty-three and one-flfth miles. A Sabbath-day's journey 
was about an English mile. A cubit is twenty-two inches, 
nearly. A shekel of silver was about fifty cents. A shekel 
of gold was $8.09. A talent of silver was $638.32. A talent 
of gold was $13,809. A piece of silver, ora penny, was thir¬ 
teen cents. A mite was less than a quarter of a cent. 

Waistbands and Sashes, made of gros-grain, again are 
coming into favor, and they are always faatoned with a 
buckle; the bands, which are very narrow, are worn above 
the ba>que bodice, and fastened with a Louis XV. buckle In 
Rhine crystal. 

No Other Ladt’s Bod* has such contributors as Mrs. 
Ann 9. Stephens, Prank Lee Benedict, Mrs. F. Hodgson 
Burnett, Marietta Holley, the author of ** Josiah Allen's 
Wife,” etc., etc. The stories in "Peterson'* are conceded to 
be the beet. 

How to Dress Well, is what everybody should know. 
No lady can know how to dress well, unless she takes 
" Peterson,” now universally acknowledged to be the su¬ 
preme authority in matters of fashion and taste. 

8tockinos are very varied. But in every case they 
should match the toilet worn at the time. Stripes going 
across the leg are again in fkror, the perpendicular lines 
being considered ungraceful. 

8a vs a Dollae by subscribing to “ Peterson.” Other 
lady's books charge three, or four dollars, for what, on the 
whole, is greatly inferior. 

Old-F AsmoNed Ar eons, with braces, are becoming popu¬ 
lar. They give quit* a piquant air to the wearer, if she is 
young, and especially if sho is pretty. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Darnel Deronda. By George Eliot. 2 sola, 12mo. Neve York: 
Harper 4b Broe. —On the whole, this novel is unsatisfactory. 
Such, at least, is the opinion of the best English critics. 
An enthusiastic reviower, in New York, has, indeed, com¬ 
pared George Eliot to Bhakspeare, placing her above all 
other English writers, since his time, whether in prose or 
in poetry. He even defends the unsatisfactory character 
of the present story, by saying that Shakspeare's dramas, 
as a role, end unsatisfactorily, also. We would be the last 
to deny the genius of George Eliot. But extravagant praise 
does more harm than good. The critics, who make these 
wild assertions, are generally little better than mere book¬ 
worms, with small knowledge of human nature, and hardly 
any at all of life: they live in a purely literary set, till their 
taste becomes meretricious: and they are the very lust people 
to be able to predict what will live, because they are the 
last to recognize the broad humanity without which no 
book can survive. They are the critics, for example, who 
put Hawthorne before Scott. In spite of its many high 
qualities, 44 Daniel Doronda," we fear, will be one of the 
least permanently successful of George Eliot's novels. 

The Lord of Rochefort. By Mre. C. A. Warfield. 1 voL, 
12 mo. Philada : T. B. Peierton 4b Brother a.— This is a new 
novel, from the pen of the authoress of u The Household of 
Bouverie,” a work which, when it first appeared, made a very 
great sensation, and which, since then, has passed through 
several editions. Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, the veteran 
critic, pronounces the present story one of the best pro¬ 
duced during the last twenty years. “Originality of de¬ 
sign,’* he says, “ perfectness of execution, accurate chnracter- 
drawing, clever construction of plot and good local coloring, 
are its leading features." We quote this opinion, and gi w 
its authority, because we have not yet had time to read the 
; book for ourselves. The story includes some powerful 
I scenes in Paris, during the Reign of Terror, and virtually 
closes with the flail of Robespierre. Among the characters 
is the celebrated Count of Cagliostro. The volume is hand¬ 
somely printed, on thick paper, with clear type, and is 
bound with taste. 

Phebe Junior. By Mre. OliphauL 1 vol., 8ro. New York: 
American Newe Company. —We have here some of our old 
friends again, whom we knew first in "Salem Chapel,” 
etc., etc. Mrs. Oliphant, like Anthony Trollope, has this 
peculiarity of Introducing and re-introducing, in successive 
novels, her more favorite characters; and it is a practice 
which, if not carried too far, has much to recommend it. 
The present novel is hardly one of this writer's best; but it 
is very much better than most recent fictions. 

Zeriah Throop't Experiment By Mre. A. T. Whitney. 1 rof. 
16 mo. Boeton: Loring.— There is no American writer, who, 
in her peculiar line, excels, or even rivals, Mrs. Whitney. 
Nor does even English literature tarnish anything, in its 
way, better than “ The Gayworttays,” or “ Hitherto." The 
present story, though not so good as the two novels just 
named, is very charmingly told. The edition is a cheap 
one, in harmony with the times. 

California Note ». By Charlee B. TerriU. 1 vol, 24 mo. San 
fYandeco: Edward Boequi Co. —This is the first of a series 
of volumes on California, and will be found useful alike to 
the tourist and the resident. San Francisco, the gold mines, 
the Yosemfto, etc., are among the subjects discussed. 

Snowed Up. By Harry Cattleman. 1 vol., 16 mo. Philo do.: 
Porter 4b Coatee. —A book for young people, ono of tho 
“ Frank Nelson 8eries.” It is well written, and freely illus¬ 
trated. The author is already favorably known for his 
“ Gunboat Series,” and “ Rocky Mountain Series." 

The Counteee of Rudoletodt By George Sand. 1 rof., 8 ro. 
PhUada.: T. B. Petereon <4 Brothere. —This is the conclusion 
of “ Consuelo." Together, the two books make one of tho 
sst stories ever written, End quite the best of George Sand. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

What the Newspapers Say.— If you aro canvassing for 
a club, it will be as well to show your friends what is said 
of “ Peterson,” especially by tho newspapers. Editors, as a 
rule, see all the magazines, and therefore, when they dis¬ 
criminate in favor of one, it Is real praise. Says the War¬ 
saw (N. Y.) Democrat, in noticing our last number, “It 
combines more, and for a less price, than any other, and 
is therefore tho magazine /or the time*." Says the Dover 
(N. H.) Enquirer: “Good as the stories have always been 
in * Peterson,’ they seem to us, this year, better than ever.” 
The Monroe (La) Intelligencer says: “ Its fashions alone 
are worth the subscription price.” Says the Foreston (Ill.) 
Herald, “ We do not see how any lady can do without this 
magazine.” Says the Lynn (Mass.) Reporter, “ No maga¬ 
zine of its class sustains its high reputation better.” Says 
the Lawroncevillc (III.) Herald: “ The colored steel fashion- 
plates are especially beautiful.” Tho Edgerton (Wis.) In¬ 
dependent says: “ Natal for its fine steel engravings, them¬ 
selves worth the price of subscription.” Says tho Valley 
(Pa.) Record: “The fashion plates are superb; ‘Peterson’ 
get* better and better: and it always keep* Us promise*." The 
Lapeer (Mich.) Democrat says, “ The best ladies’ journal of 
the day: it is foolish for others to attempt to compete with 
it.” The Lake Mills (Iowa» Herald says, “ The best a* well 
a* cheapest ladies’ magazine.” We receive scores of simi¬ 
lar notices, every month, but these are sufficient to show 
what is said of “ Peterson.” Now get up your clubs. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson”’ has had, for twenty yours, au average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and croas-roads, 
and is therefore tho best advertising medium in the Uuited 
States. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 

Back Numbers or this Magazine can always be supplied 
by tho publisher. If news-dealers say they cannot get them, 
it is because they will not taks the trouble to order them. 
In such cases, write to us, and wo will furnish them, post¬ 
age free. 

Ali. Ladies indorse the use of Laird's “ Bloom of Youth” 
as the best Tsilet preparation fur preserving the skin and 
beautify ing the complexion. Bold at all Druggists. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. XI.— Accidents, etc.—Continued. 

In concluding my remarks in reference to injuries re¬ 
ceived in the fleshy part of the thumb, or hand especially, 
from splints or other substances, which aro followed by in¬ 
tense swelling and inflammation of an erysipelatous charac¬ 
ter, arising, perhaps, from the wounding of the lymphatics 
of the part, as manifestod'by red or inflamed lines or streaks 
extending up the fore-.irm, and even involving the glands 
in the arm-pit, I deem it advisable to say to the mother, 
or family physician, that such cases are most successfully 
treated by a cooling physio of Rochelle or Epsom salts, 
painting tho entire inflamed part with tincturo of iodine, 
then covering it with a poultice of elm and flaxseed, and 
encircling the arm with a strip of blistering plaster, two 
inches wido, immediately abovo the active inflammation. 
Tho iodine most be repoated at least ouce in twenty-four 
hours, and the poultico kept moist. The further progress 
of the disease is invariably arrested. 

Foreign Bodies in the Nasal Cavities.— Children some¬ 
times arc prone to a foolish habit of pushing up the note such 
substances as peas, grains of conn, cherry-stones, pellets of 


pepper, etc. Inflammation and swelling sooner or later fol¬ 
low such introduction, which unrests the mother's attention. 
Prompt measures must be resorted to by her, which, if not 
successful, a physician, with a suitable instrument—the 
“ ear-pick” is the best—must be called. 

A pinch of snuff, or any substance that will cause sneezing, 
may first be resorted to, and will often cause the expulsion 
of the foreign body, especially if the opposite nostril is com* 
pressed during the act of sneezing, so as to cause the main 
expulsive force to pass through the closed nostril. If this 
fails, let the mother close the opposite nostril by pressure of 
her Angers, and then applying her mouth to that of the 
child’s, blow with force, And tho current of air thus pro¬ 
duced, and confined to the one nostril, will often dislodge 
the body. 

Any grain or seed will soon swell, excite inflammation, 
and become impacted. Hence the importance of prompt 
removal. Mothers should not attempt their remedy by any 
instrument, as a large observation only shows that the sub¬ 
stance Is almost invariably pushed further back, giving the 
surgeon increased trouble. 

Foreign Bodies in the Ear.— Similar substances to thorn 
placed In the nostrils, are often inserted into the ear, 
by children at play, or in solitary habit. And it is astonish¬ 
ing how perverse children addicted to the habit ofttime be¬ 
come. Persuasion and the rod alike foil, at least for a time, 
and the child abandons the habit, at length, voluntarily. 

Beans, peas, grains of com, cherry-stones, and the like, 
can generally be washed out by the mother, if she possess 
a good four or six-ounce syringe, with a long nozzle—the 
ear being gently pulled upward, backward, and sligh’y for¬ 
ward, in order to straighten the tube, by u third person, be¬ 
fore the contents of the syringe is discharged Intb tho ear. 
Tepid water may be used for the removal of small bodies, 
and those not affected by water. It is apparent, however, 
that any prolonged effort to remove grains or seeds by tbs 
use of the syringe and warm water, would be highly inju¬ 
dicious, as they would, by absorbing moisture, soon swell, 
and render abstraction still more difficult when tho physi¬ 
cian or surgeon was called. He alone can remove them, 
with a little Instrument known as the “ear-pick.” Insects,, 
however, tho mother can generally very readily dislodge 
from the ear, with the aid of tho syringe, used os above 
recommended, or destroy them by filling the external ear 
with tepid olive or sweet oil, or warm water, into which a 
little spirits of camphor has been poured. Slight deafnese 
frequently occurs in children, from accumulations ol 
wax; and whonever the child complains of its can* being . 
“ stopped,” the mother should examine tho ear, pulling it 
outwards, and backwards, and upwards in a strong light, 
and syringe the ear with warm water, to which soap and 
a little ether have been added, or simply a little baking* 
soda, which will assist in dissolving and removing the wax. 
Often, however, the little instrument above mentioned is 
tho better and more prompt means of relief. If the ear- 
tube is tender to the touch, a little warm water, laudanum, 
and sugar-of-lead, may be used to soothe the irritation. 


ETIQUETTE, MANNERS, Etc. 


Good manners acre the unspoken language of good na¬ 
ture and kindly feeling. Every nation has a few little con¬ 
ventionalities, peculiar to Itself, and which all well-bred 
people should follow; but in the abstract, good manners are 
only the flowering-out of tttose benevolent affections, which 
have their roots deep in the human heart. Love, sympathy 
and tenderness are intrinsically graceful, gentle and cour¬ 
teous, and, did they always reign within us,we should have no 
need to study rule# of politeness. It is the selfishness which, 
In some form or other, clings so closely to most of us. that 
makes as rude, uncourteous and ill-mannered. The more 
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deeply it is engraven on the heart, the more palpably will 
it be written in the demeanor. The little sacrifices con¬ 
tinually made, from kind feeling and good-will, have quite 
a different flavor from those dictated by policy or fashion. 
The former are natural, easy, genial and spontaneous; they 
claim no merit, and expect no reward. Tho latter are 
forced, mechanical and artificial, aiming not to gratify 
others, but to be recognized and applauded themselves. 

The best method, then, of cultivating good manners, is to 
cherish kindly sympathies. The foundations once laid, the 
structure will soon arise. The root planted and nurtured, 
the flowers will blossom of themselves. How to lay this 
foundation, and to plant this root, is a problem which de¬ 
serves careful study. Selfishness cannot be eradicated by 
a mere effort of the will, nor benevolent impulses be im¬ 
planted by a single determination. Slowly and gradually, 
if at all, must the work progress. Perhaps the best practi¬ 
cal means to employ, is the constant practice of self- 
denial in little things. To give up a comfortable seat, or an 
hour’s pleasure; to answer a bitter remark with a pleasant 
and cheeiy word; to extend a hearty welcome or an en¬ 
couraging sympathy to those who need them; to pay respect 
to the aged, to help the feeble, to take a cordial interest in 
others, even when burdened with oar own cares, are all 
little things, and each may, at times, require moye effort 
than the result seems to warrant; but they constitute much of 
the happiness of life, and, if persevered in, they will con¬ 
quer selfish indulgence, and gradually the effort will 
merge into an impulse, which It will be our delight to 
follow. 

Children, especially, should be trained to make small 
sacrifices for the comfort of others, continually and cheer¬ 
fully. This may be done by carcftil and Judicious parents, 
without any harsh or compulsory measures, especially if 
they themselves set the example. A habit thus acquired in 
early life is invaluable, and tho good manners which flow 
naturally and gracefully from such a source, are bo attrac¬ 
tive and winning, that none can resist their genial influ- 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

BY EBEN K.. REXPOBD. 

Protecting Roses and Tender Shrubs.— When settled 
rlnter begins to make its appearance, all the tender roses 
'.ml fhnibs should be 1 iid down and covered with sods. I 
find sods much better than anything else I ever tried. They 
do not. bruise tho wood, and mice will not work among 
them. Covered in this way, I have wintered tender noi¬ 
sette China roses. Flowering almonds, wistarias, and many 
kinds of shrubs and vines, which stand our winters quite 
well without any covering, do so much better for a little 
protection, that it is well worth while to take the trouble 
to give It to them. 

Geraniums, that have been used as bedding plants, can be 
wintered over if taken up before hard frosts, and the most 
of the top cut off. Hang them up in the cellar, or stow 
away the roots in an old box, filling in between them with 
earth, which is quite dry. Pansies should have a good 
covering of dead leaves or straw. Japan lilies, and dicentra, 
or bleeding heart, should have a lot of manure thrown around 
their roots. This is not absolutely necessary, but it answers 
the two-fold purpose of protection and food. 

Hocsb-Plants. —Persons having plants to winter in the 
house should take care to see that there is no chance for 
froet to get in. There are apt to be little cracks about the 
window-frame, and between the sashes, and It requires but 
% small place for the cold to creep in at, on a keen winter 
night, to kill all your plants, or at least to spoil them for 
the season. A good, tliiok coat or two of paint over the 


window-casings will stop many little crevices; and a strip 
of paper pasted over tho sashes, and all cracks too large to 
be stopped with paint, will be effectual. Of course your 
sash must be glazed well, and the putty must not be allowed 
to become loose, and fall off In patches here and there. If 
your plants are on a stand, or table with castors, it is an 
easy matter to wheel them out a little way from the win¬ 
dow. A thick paper curtain, which can be let down at 
night, affords a great deal of protection against frost, if 
you can have a close wooden shutter, which will fit the 
outside of the window snugly, and the doors are tolerably 
close and snug in their frames. I think most plants can be 
wintered well without any extra precautions of keeping 
fire. But it would be better to put in a big chunk of wood 
on going to bed, or some extra coal, than to run any risk. 
Most houses are made so dose that but little cold can get 
in around tho doors and windows. In houses not built 
after this pattern, newspapers thrown over the plants, and 
pinned about them, will keep off frost very well. 


DINNER-PARTIES. 

Dinner tor Eight Persons. —A lady asks us for a bill of 
fare, where thore is company at dinner; and something nice, 
yet not too expensive, is desired. Wo give one, accord¬ 
ingly : 

Vermicelli 8oup. 

( Boiled Cod, with Oyster Sauoe. 

\ Boiled Potatoes, 
f Roast Loin of Beef. 

1 Broiled Sweet Potatoes. 

Chicken Stewed a la Creole , 

Lobster Salad. 

Pancakes with Peaches. 

Chicken a la Creole .—Cut up two large chickens; put the 
pieces in a sauce-pan with butter; fry them. When brown, 
take most of tho butter off; add two chopped onions ; fry 
again to cook the onions. Take the skin and seeds out of 
eight tomatoes: cut and put them with the chicken, to¬ 
gether, with half a green pepper chopped fine, a teacupful 
of thick, brown gravy, and tho sarao quantity of beef broth. 
Season well. Let the whole boll slowly for half an hour, 
and serve with plain boiled rico in a separate dish. 

For Pancakes with Peaches .—Make a batter with four 
ounces of flour, two ounces of sugar, two ounces of melted 
butter, three eggs and their yolks. Mix well. Put some butter 
in a frying-pan, and fry them on both sides, of a light^brown 
color. Put them on the table, spread some stewed peaches 
on them, then roll them. Put some fine sugar over them, and 
glaze them with a red-hot “ salamander,” which is simply a 
; round, flat piece of iron fixed to an iron handle. With the 
round piece, heatod red-hot, you glaze the surface of any 
; dish, after dredging it with sugar or bread-crumbs. If no 
! “ salamander” is at hand, a kitchen-shovel may be used, the 
broad end being made red-hot. 

This bill of fare Is one prepared by Monsieur Delice, one 
of the most flunons of our French cooks. It is simple, 
i yet perfect. 

HOUSEKEEPING DEPARTMENT. 

Yotjr Carpets, etc.— The affinity of carpets for dirt, Is 
really remarkable. It may be safely assumed that every 
carpet which has lain upon a floor during the summer 
months Is dangerously dirty, and that without reference to 
the question whether or not the room In which it lies has 
been used. Every carpet in the house should be taken up 
and beaten, once a year, until no dust remains in it. Tho 
: task is a sore one for unaided women’s hands, bnt civiliza- 
I tion has come to their aid with carpet-beating machinery, 
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which does the work better than any hand-applied switches 
can do it; and the beginning of wise house-cleaning now, is 
the delivery of all the carpets to the messengers of the ma¬ 
chine owners, where such can be had. 

Blankets, and bed-quilts hhd bed-comforters, (where per¬ 
sons are still unwise enough to use the quilts and eomfert- 
ers, instead of the more healthful blankets,) should be sent 
to the wash-tubs at once, whether they seem to be soiled or 
not If they have been used, they have taken upon them¬ 
selves the exhalations of the human bodies that have slept 
under them, and they need the purification of soap, water, 
and sunlight 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

fj* Every Receipt in this Cook-Book ho* been letted by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Boast Pigeons .—They should be quite fresh, as the flavor 
passes off in a day or two. When cleaned ready for roast¬ 
ing, prepare some stuffing of bread-crumbs, and about three 
oysters to each bird, a spoonful of butter, and a Uttle salt 
and nutmeg. Mix these well together, and fill the belly of 
the bird. They must be well basted with melted butter, 
and require thirty minutes’ careful cooking. When full- 
grown, and in the autumn, they are best. For a sauce, take 
the gravy that runs from them, thicken with a very little 
flour and chopped pursloy. Serve hot. The bird is in per¬ 
fection when it has just done growing. 

Spiced Beef .—Make a brine with half a pound of salt, 
half an ounce of saltpetre, half a pound of sugar, thirty 
cloves, as many allspice and black pepper-corns. Crack the 
spice, and put it on to boil fora few minutes in a pint of water. 
When cold, pour it over a piece of beef of about ten pounds. 
Turn it every day for a fortnight. When wanted for use, 
put the beef into a deep pan with the brine, a little water, 
and about one pound of suet. Bake it till tender. Let it 
got cold in the brine. 

Sheep's-Head .—Clean the head well, boil it two hours, re¬ 
move the bones; egg and bread-crumb the meat. Boll the 
brains in a piece of muslin a quarter of an hour; chop with 
a little parsley and onion. 8erve round the head. The tongue 
may be boiled and served in the dish or separately; or the 
tongue and brains may be sent in one dish, and the meat 
served with gravy. 

VEGETABLES. 

Red Cabbage. —1. Wash, trim, and cut up a large cabbage 
into five or six slices. Put them into boiling water for a 
quarter of an hour, then stew them gently in broth till 
quite tender. Drain, and servo with reduced brown gravy, 
flavored with a dash of lemon-juice or vinegar. If very 
small, they may be dressed whole in the same manner. 

2. A Flemish Recipe .—Wash and trim a cabbage; put it into 
a sauce-pan, with sufficient cold water to cover it; let it 
come gradually to the boil, then add lour or five apples, 
peeled, cored, and quartered; a small piece of butter, pepper 
and salt Stew gently till quite tender; strain; add to the 
liquor a thickening of butter and flour, a teaspoonful of 
vinegar, and one of currant or gooseberry-jelly 1 Dish the 
cabbage with the applos round it, and the same sauce over. 

Onion Sauce .—Parboil some onions a few minutes, mince 
them roughly, and put them into a saucepan, with plenty of 
butter, a pinch of sugar, and pepper and salt to taste. Let 
them cook slowly, so that they do not take color, and add a 
tablespoonful of flonr. When they are quite tender, pass 
them through a hair-sieve. Dilute the onion pulp with 
sufficient milk to make the sauce of the desired consis¬ 
tency ; add a tablespoonfal of grated cheese. Stir well, and 
••sake it ho% and serve. 


Cold Brisket of Beef. —Put the brisket in salt for a few 
days; bind it up with tape into a round; lay it in a steWr- 
pan with plenty of wrater, and stew gently for six or seven 
hours, with some fried vegetables, and a little spice. While 
still hot, put It to press under heavy weights. It can be gar¬ 
nished with tufts of scraped horse-radish, and small heaps 
of red pickled cabbage. 

DESSERTS. 

Bread and Butter Pudding. —Buttsr your pie-dish well, sad 
strew the bottom with currants and candied peel; then 
place alternate layers of bread and butter in rather thin 
slices, and the peel and currants, until the dish is nearly 
fhll, observing to have currants at the top; then ponr over, 
slowly and equally, a custard of sweetened milk and two 
or three eggs, flavored to taste, and bake in a moderate 
oven lbr about twenty minutes. 

Soujjle Pudding. —Put six ounces of corn-flour into a stew- 
pan, with eight onnees of pounded loaf-sugar. Mix these 
smoothly together; add four ounces of fresh butter, and a 
few drops of essence of vanilla. Stir briskly over the fire 
until it bolls, and then work in vigorously six yolks of eggs, 
and the six whites, whisked into a firm froth. They are to 
be slightly Incorporated with the butter, which must be 
poured Into & buttered dish. 

Balia* Cream. —Put a gill of good fresh cream, two 
eggs, three spoonful* of powdered sugar, and a little 
orange-flower wrater, into a pan, and whip them up together. 
When the cream is sufficiently thick, put it into a deep dish 
with plenty of powdered sugar; set it on hot ashes, cover 
It, and lay hot ashes on the top, which must be renewed 
until the cream is done enough, then let it oool and serve it 

Indian Chuppatee*. —Two pounds of flour, on© ounce of 
butter, a pinch of salt. Rub together, and mix writh a little 
cold water. Do not make it moist. Dip a cloth in hot water, 
and wrrap it up for ten minutes; then knead It, and let it 
lie ten minutes more. Make It into balls the sire of a wal¬ 
nut, roll it very thin, and bake in a hot oven. Prick them 
with a fork before putting them in. 

CAKES. 

To Make French Bread and Rolls. —Take a pint and a half 
of milk; make It quite wrarm; half a pint of small-beer 
yeast; add sufficient flour to make it as thick as butter; put 
it Into a pan, cover it over, and keep it warm. When it has 
risen as high as it will, add a quarter of a pint of warm 
wrater and half an onnee of salt; mix them well together. 
Rub into it a little flour and two ounces of butter. Then 
make your dough, not quite so stiff as for your bread. Let it 
stand for three-quarters of an hour, and it will be ready to 
make into rolls, etc. Let them stand till they have risen, 
and bake them in a quick oven. 

Tea-Cakes. —Rub a quarter of a pound of butter into a 
quart of dried flour; then beat up two eggs with two tea¬ 
spoonfuls of sifted sugar, and two teaspoonfuls of yeast. 
Pour this mixture into the middle of the flour, adding a 
pint of warm milk as you mix it. Beat it up with the 
hand until it comes off without sticking, and set it to riss^ 
before the Are, covered writh a cloth. Alter an hour, make 
it up into cakes about an inch thick. Set them on tin 
plates to rise, before the fire, for ten minutes, and then 
bake in a slow oven. 

CAVITARY. 

Barley Water. —Wash and pick one ounce of pearl barley; 
ponr over It one teactlpfnl of water, and let it boll for ten 
minutes. Drain it, and ponr over it three teacupfals of 
boiling wrater. Set It ever the fire, and boll it down one- 
half. Strain it through a hair-sieve or piece of muslin. 
Qnm-arabio is sometimes dissolved In It. The liquid, sweet¬ 
ened to the taste, forms a very agreeable drink. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fio. i.—E vexing Dress of Light-Blur Silk, trimmed with 
plaitings of the silk, and a puffing of the same; the train is 
quite plain. There ia a sash-bow, with wide enda at the 
back, which, like the front, are trimmed with a deep, rich 
fringe, of various colors. The waist of the dross ia of a 
Pompadour striped silk, and ia made in a coat-shape; the 
sleeves are half-long, with cripe liase ruffles; cr6pe liase 
fichu inside of the waist in front. 

Fio. n.— Carriaoe-Drkss of Black Silk.— Large dolman 
mantle of heavy mitrailleuase silk, trimmed with fringe and 
ribbon. Black velvet bonnet, ornamented with oats. 

Fio. iii.—Morning Dress, Marik Louise Blue Cash¬ 
mere. —The under-akirt ia of blue Bilk, with a knife-plaiting 
around the bottom; the cashmere over-dress is trimmed 
with a bias band of plaid silk, gold-colored braid; the over- 
drees ia of the polonaiae-ehape, and slightly caught up in 
the back. 

Fig. iv.—Walking-Dress of Stowe-colored Camel’s- 
Hair. —The petticoat is of silk, of the same color, and has a 
deep, side-plaited ruffle; the camel's hair over-skirt buttons | 
down the front, and is slightly caught up at the back; the < 
jacket is heavily wadded, double-breasted, has two rows of i 
buttons down the front, and has the collar and trimming of 
the cuffs of velvet, of a darker shade. Velvet hat, of the 
color of the collar, trimmed with a blue ostrich plume. 

F,o. v.—D inner-Dress of Blue Silk, worn over a plain- 
blue velvet train under-akirt. The over-dress la arranged 
In plaits in front, and edged with blue fringe; cuirass waist, 
open In front, with a blue crtpe-de-chine fichu; high ruff of 
cr$pe liase 

Fio. vi.—Water-proof Cloak, or Ulster Coat, (it can 
Vo made of any heavy material that is preferred,) trim¬ 
med with broad braid, to match the coat in color, if it is 
tight, or with black braid, if ths water-proof Is dark-blue, 
black, &c. 

Fio. vii.—Winter Coat of Dark-Grat Cloth, trimmed 
with a band of brown fur, and having a trimming of brown 
down the whole length, on tho left side. The pocket is of 
brown silk, with a band of frir on the top. This coat is half¬ 
fitting at the back; it is very stylish made of heavy, black, 
corded silk. 

General Remarks. —We also give a great assortment ef 
various articles needed for general use. The morning bon¬ 
net is of cr£pe, and the trimming Is also of cr6pe; it is ar¬ 
ranged loosely around the front of the bonnet, and termi¬ 
nates in a cluster of loops. The strings correspond. The 
black velvet bonnet has the brim turned up in front, and Is 
bordered with gold braid. Upon tho top there Is a gather¬ 
ing of the new 6cru lace, which is mixed with a torsade of 
silk. Tips of black ostrich-feathers and a gold buckle. 

The double mantilla Is made of heavy chestnut-brown 
cloth, cut in deep scallops, headed by a narrow braid of a 
darker brown, and pointed by a dark-brown fringe. The 
fall sacque is of dark-green cloth, with wide sleeves, which 
have an ornamentation in black braid. It is finished with 
black Astrechan frir and ornamental gimp trimming. 

The head-dresses are of the most popular styles of arrang¬ 
ing the hair; though, whatever is the most .becoming way 
should always be adopted. 

We also give a gr$at variety of styles for boys’ clothing. 
The first is a Scotch suit of tweed; the skirt is kilt-plaited, 
and attached to the waistcoat (of which we give an illustra¬ 
tion) at the back; the Jacket Is trimmed with braid, either 
black or to match the tweed; horn buttons. The next suit 
is of gray cloth; the trowsers are short, and ornamented at 
the knee with braid and three buttons; the Jacket has revere, 
and the waistcoat is slightly open at the neck. The next 
suit is of dark-blue cloth, trimmed with black braid; the 
jacket is round in front, and has a round cellar; trewsers 
loose at the knee; the waistcoat has two pockota. 


No decided change has taken place in the make of dresses. 
Skirts are still ridiculously close-clinging; the ultra-fash¬ 
ionable people wear only one petticoat, buttoned on to a 
tight-fitting yoke. Uuder-ekirts are still a good deal trim¬ 
med ; cuirass waists are very much worn, and the whole 
appearance of the figure is to be made as slender as possi¬ 
ble. The very newest styles have but little looping or dra¬ 
pery, though, for more dressy occasions, the drapery is more 
used. The Polonaise, or Princess dress, divides the favor 
with the upper-skirt and cuirass waist. Long waists are 
universal, and for the house, trains, or at least demi-tmias, 
are worn. The principal changes are in the trimmings; all 
kinds of braids are used, as well as juniper laces, fringes, 
pipings of silk, side plai tings, buttons, or whatever may suit 
the purse or taste. Cardinal-red will be much used with 
almost any color, but It looks particularly well with dark- 
blue or black. 

In Mantles, Dolmans, Jackets, etc., there is the greatest 
variety. For winter, the long, half-fitting, or even loose 
cloak or palotot, will be popular, though closer-fitting and 
shorter paletots or jackets will bo just as much worn by 
those who fancy them. Braid, buttons and fringe will trim 
them, and bands of feathers and black Juniper lace will be 
used on the most elegant. 

Bonnets are all close-fitting, the aureole, or round- 
spreading brim being still worn by those to whom it is tbs 
most becoming; but it Is not so new as the closer-fitting 
bonnet. The bfbl, or lady-bonnet, which is very close-fit¬ 
ting, is also very fashionable, but is really beet suited for 
round, youthful faces. This has a soft cap-crown. No space 
is left under the brim of these bonnets for trimming. A plain 
facing and a cap ruche is all that can be put in, but many 
flowers or feathers are used for the outside. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Costume for a Girl.—T he paletot is of heavy 
brown cloth; it is half-fitting at the back, has large square 
pockets, and three large, brown horn-buttons on the back 
■earn. 

Fio. ii.—Front View of the Costume Fio. i—T he front 
Is straight, and has two rows of brown horn buttons. 

Fio. m.—C ostume ot Blue Indian Cashmere.— The 
pockets and culfo are of dark-blue velvet; the front Is of the 
Princess shape, Is double-breasted, and fastened with a dou- 
ble row of pearl buttons; the sash is of cream-colored fou¬ 
lard. 


NOTICES. 

4®- In Remitting, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-offleo, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
! gister your letter. Be particular to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

fjj- persons ordering the Magarine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4G^ When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to In ftiture. 

Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. Wc do not undertffyto return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

No subscription received, at clnb prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

jg - Back numbers for 1874,1875, and 1876, may bo had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



For Ladies, Gentlemen and Misses. 

This new and very popular garment is being adopted 
for storm wear, by hundreds of ladies und gentlemen In all 
parts of the United States. It is f und to be particularly 
useful in the summer ns well as winter, front the fact that 
it is not affected by heat or cold, is proof against 

WATER, MUD, WIND, SNOW AND SLEET. 

The garments, when rolled, can be easily carried in the 
dress or coat pocket; tints can be always at hand when 
protection is wanted. The material of which the GoNsnmer 
Cloth is made is a coated Scotch Gingham, making a cloak 
or coat weighing only from nine to sixteen ounces, and 
having the appearance of a rich Black Silk. Gents’Gossa¬ 
mer llats and Caps weigh hot two ounces, and are sold in a 
six-inch leather wallet. Also the Gossamer Umbrella. 
"the only real water-proof Umbrella" ever mode. Our goods 
are for sale by first-class Dry Goods and Rubber Houses 
throughout the United States aud Canada*. Gossamer 
Leggings for ladies, gentlemen, misses aud children, “the 
only legging made which is water-proof.** 

For the protection of onrselves aud the public wo stamp 
our trade mark, “Gossamer Wnter-prool,” on tho loop of 
every garment we make; also on our Leggings and Umbrel¬ 
la*. None are genuine if not so stamped. See for yourself 
thev have our trade mark. 

GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 

No. 2S9 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

N. B.—'To accommodate thoso living where our goods 
are not sold at retail, wo will send by mail, poet-paid, to 
any address. One 66 inch lady's Cape, $8.25; Gent's Sack, 
any size, $10.00; Gent’s Hat, $2.00; Gent's Cap, $1.25; Con¬ 
sumer Cloth, 36 inches wide, $1.25 per yard. 

Send postal card for illustrated circular. 


V ISITING CARDS. 50 fine white 

with name neatly printed sent free for 20 cents; 1«G 
for 35 ceuts. To introduce my cards will send 20 
“mixed,” including snowflake, damask, Ac., for 15 
cents. Samples for stamp. 

ERNEST IIART, Rochester, N. Y. 



The Autumn No. of Vick’s Vlornl €*ui(le* 

Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulip*, Lilies, and 
all bulbs and seeds for Fall Planting In tbe Garden, and for 
Winter Flowers in the House—just published and sent free 
to all. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


B. T. BABBITT’S BABY SOAP. 

Only the purest veg¬ 
etable oils used In Its 
muDiifucturv. No ar¬ 
tificial and deceptive 
odors to cover com¬ 
mon and deleterious 
ingredients. I’KRt- 

V A LI.KII FOIL THK TGI- 
LITT AND THF. UATII. 

Used lu buttling cbll- 
dr* n, will prevent 
crmdloi s, keep tba 
B.;ln soft and smooth, contribute to health, anu prevent disease. 
Doea away with all powders, chalk or other cmolknts. A cer¬ 
tain preventive of ehajlnp Itehlno , <t‘ r . In baldcs, the causes of 
half tbo crying and crossness of babyhood, worth ten Umts Its 
cost to every mother and family In Christendom; packed In boxes 
of 19 cakes, ol 6 oas. each, and sent free to any addressun receipt 
if $ 2 . 60 . Address 1*. T iJobhlt t. > r.W YoiUt ClTX. 

For Sale Uy all Drugyfetft. 





DVERTISEMENTS 


forth tuMAGAHNE. 


Are received by WM. J. CARLTON, 

ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York. 


k smm BEST WORK, “SEME,” D El TOE 

“Self-Wade; or, Out of the Depths,” is Complete in Two Volumes, 

Morocco Cloth, Brice $1.75 each, or $3.50 a set 9 

And la issued, in the two volumes, under the names of 

ISHMAELI AND 8ELF-RAISED. 

“TSIIMAEL,” and “SELF-RAISED,” will bo found for sale by all Booksellers, or copies of either one, or both, 
will be bent to nuy one, to auy place, at once, post-paid, on remitting price in a letter to the publishers, 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ISHMAEL; OR, IN THE DEPTHS. 

«“2srX2STTH EDITION NOW XfcHDJLXD 

With a Portrait of Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, engraved on steel, from a Photograph Just taken of her, being a 
periect life-like and speaking Portrait of Mrs. Southworth at the present time, with her autograph under it, 

AND ITS SEQUEL, 

SELF-RAISED; OR, FROM THE DEPTHS 

BDITIOIsr NOW BBADY.-a 

With a View of Prospect Cottage, the home of Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, and its snrmnndlngs, on the Potomac, 
the whole being engraved on steel in line and stipple, in tbe finest style of the art. 

Each are in one volume, in Moroooo Cloth, Gilt Back, Prioe 81.75 each* 

**♦ Above Books art for sale by all Booksellers. Copies of either one or both of the above books , by Mrs. South- 

werlhf will be sent, post-paid, at owes, to any one, to any place, on remitting price to the PiMiehers, 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


Vol. LXX. PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 1 876. No. 6. 


THE FLOWER-GIRL. 

BT IMMA GARRISON JONES. 


I. 

44 Please, buy some flowers, sir !” 

The person, thus addressed, was a gentleman 
about thirty, and evidently an English traveler. 

The speaker was a young girl of great beauty, 
though plainly, and even poorly dressed. She 
stood in a little nook, under one of the brown awn¬ 
ings of the quaint old market-place, in the antique 
French town. A basket of fresh blossoms hung 
upon her round, bare arms, and a bunch of lilies 
was in her hand. 

All about her clattered the thrifty old dames, 
intent upon selling their fruits and sweet herbs, 
each one eager to make the best bargain. Overhead 
towered the ancient arches of the old French 
town; and, beyond, all aglow with the glory of 
the summer morning, lay the green vales and 
purple hills of the sunny Burgundian vine country. 

The stranger turned and looked back. He had 
that rare thing, an artist soul, and it thrilled 
with keen delight at sight of the lithe, graceful 
figure, and the fair, innocent face. 

“ I’ll buy a bunch of flowers. Yes, all in your 
basket, if you say so,” he said, retracing his 
steps to the shaded corner. 

The flower-girl's delicate cheeks flushed, and 
her great brown eyes, soft and tender as a 
gazelle’8, looked at him foil of delighted wonder. 

44 All, sir ? Would you really buy all ? Oh I 
I should be so glad, for poor grandmere is very 
ill, and the road is long and dusty when the sun 
is high.” 

The pathetic words went straight to the hearer’s 
heart. 

14 1 will buy them, everyone,” he said, taking 
the bunch of lilies, and setting it in his button¬ 
hole. 14 Now give me the rest.” 

She gathered them up with eager hands; little 
knots of heart’s-ease, violets, and daisies, and 
now and then a cluster of moss rose-buds, and 
more lilies. 

Vol. LXX.—27 


The stranger received them with a smile, and 
then drew forth a handful of gold and silver 
pieces, and showered them into the empty basket. 

To-morrow I will buy yov out again,” he 
said. 14 Now tell me your name.' 

44 My name is Ninetta,” she answered. 44 But 
I cannot bike so much money. All the flowers in 
my garden are not worth it. Oh, here is gold!” 
and she gave a littie cry. 44 Pray, pray, sir, take 
it back I I did not ask you for charity.” 

44 Nay, my beautiful Ninetta, I shall not take 
it back; sweet blossoms are worth ten times as 
much. Bring me as many more again at this hour 
to-morrow.” And before she could utter another 
word, he was gone. 

Ninetta took up her basket, and poured the 
shining coins into her lap. 

44 1 did not ask him for charity,” she mur¬ 
mured, as she counted them over, a vivid red in 
her cheeks, a flash in her gazelle eyes. 44 I’ll 
only keep the worth of my flowers. He shall 
take the rest back to-morrow.” 

44 Hold your tongue, you little fooll” cried an 
old dame, shrilly, 44 and be thankful for what 
you get. It’s your pretty face that brings you in 
the extra coins.” 

Ninetta threw up her graceful head, and left 
the market-place in haughty silence. 

44 Only look at her 1” chuckled the dame, sort¬ 
ing over her fruits, 44 No grand lady could put 
on finer airs.” 

Meanwhile Ninetta made her way out of the 
quaint old town, and struck into the white, 
dusty highway, just as the noon-bells were ring¬ 
ing. On and away she hurried, her eyes kindling 
with the thought of her late adventure, her 
pretty cheeks all pink with excitement. 

Summer in, and summer out, through all the 
brief years of her young life, she had trudged 
along this dusty road, carrying the produce of 
her little garden to market; all for a mere pit- 
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tance, barely enough to keep the old grand¬ 
mother's hearth warm, and her pot boiling. 

She toiled on, until the white highway merged 
into a green foot-path, and down in a little ; 
ravine, at the foot of the vine-hills, a tiny thatched ; 
cottage could be seen. This was Ninetta’s home. 

The door of the hut was open, and an old 
woman came out, shading her eyes with her 
hand. Seeing the girl approaching, she cried 
out, shrilly, 

11 Run, Ninetta! Run, child! The grandmere 
is dying!” 

Ninetta flew like a bird. In one comer of the 
8mall cottage, in a rush-bottomed chair, sat an 
old woman, her yellow, wrinkled face distorted 
with the agony of death. 

Ninetta fell at her feet, with a sobbing cry. 
This aged creature was all the mother the girl 
could recollect. She was old, and ugly, and 
cross. She had made Ninetta's young life a ser¬ 
vitude of toil, without the reward of love or 
praise; but despite all this, the girl loved her, 
partly because it was her nature to love, and 
partly because of that clinging tenacity begotten 
by long association. Seeing her drifting away 
from her now, across the chill rirer of death, she 
cried, wildly, 

“ Oh, grandmere, I am hero 1 I am rich. I 
have sold all my flowers. You must not die.” 

The glazing eyes opened, faintly. Something 
almost akin to tenderness looked out of their 
solemn depths. 

“ Too late!” she gasped. 44 My hour has come. 
But you have bee l a good child, Ninetta, and you 
shall have your reward. I won't carry the secret 
to the grave with me, child. You are no kith or 
kin of mine. I am not your grandmother. I’ve 
no time to tell the story now; but you'll find it 
in the little box there, where I keep my crueifix 
and rosary. I confessed it all to the good pastor, 
and he had it written down an hour ago.’* 

The hoarse voice sunk to a feeble whisper; a 
convulsive throb heaved the panting breast. 

“Ah, I was wicked, Ninetta! Forgive me.” 

Ninetta caught the drooping head to her bosom, 
and covered the withered face with tears and 
kisses. 

“ Oh, grandmere, there is nothing to forgive!” 
she cried. “I love you. Don’t, don't leave me!” 

Bnt death is stronger even than love. Before 
the sun sank behind the vine-hills, grandmere 
was dead, and Ninetta was desolate. 

n. 

It was two months later, and breakfast was 
just over at Pevcnsey Grange, one of those noble : 
old mansions which abound in the west of Eng- i 


land. The autumn morning was frosty, and a 
cheerftil fire burned in the grate. Lady Peven- 
sey sat before it, and a handsome young man 
lounged against the mantel-piece. 

44 Another letter from Gwendoline,” she said, 
running her eyes over a dainty sheet; “ and she 
asks for you, Arthur. My dear boy, you are 
treating her shamefully. Pm sure she expects 
you to propose, after all the hints I've thrown 
out. And why don’t you, sir? You can’t do 
better. I thought you was sure to do it, till you 
made that trip to France two months ago. 
Gwendoline’s a beauty, and an heiress, and she’s 
fond of you. What more can you ask ?’’ 

Lord Aylesford tossed aside his newspaper. 

44 Nothing more. Lady Gwendoline is perfec¬ 
tion. The only trouble is, I don’t love her.” 

Lady Pevcnsey laughed. The young peer was 
a distant kinsman of hers, and more, a dear, 
adopted son, and, woman-like, she was all anxiety 
in regard to his matrimonial prospects. 

“ Don’t love her? Well, you’re an odd boy, 
Arthur. I should like to know whom you do 
love?” 

44 I’ll tell you, then. A myth, a dream; a crea¬ 
ture I saw two months ago, and cannot for my 
life forget.” 

Lady Pevensey laughed outright. 

44 Nonsense! Who was she? I didn’t dream 
you were so silly, Arthur. Is it her face you 
paint so incessantly?” 

The young man flushed, and strode out of the 
room in silence. He made his. way up to his 
studio, in the north turret of the old baronial 
mansion, for he was an amateur artist, and one 
of no inconsiderable merit. His studio was a 
large apartment, and it was literally strewn with 
paintings, but in almost every recent piece the 
same face was shadowed forth. A lovely face; 
sweet, fresh, innocent; with eyes as soft and 
brown as the eyes of a gazelle. 

44 1 can’t forget her,” he said, removing the 
cover from a life-size portrait. 44 1 never shall 
forget her while I live. It is incomprehensible.” 

The portrait was Ninetta’s, just as she ap¬ 
peared that late summer morn, standing under 
the awning of the market-place, with her flower- 
basket on her arm. Lord Aylesford looked at the 
lovely vision, his eyes growing misty and tender. 

44 It is unprecedented, I know, in this selfish, 
calculating nineteenth century, to fall in love 
with a woman’s face at first sight,” he muttered ; 
44 but I can’t forget her, and never shall, I fear.” 

He sat down, with the canvas before him, his 
eyes still fixed upon it. 

“She did not wish to take what she thought 
too much for her flowers, which is not like a 
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mere French peasant. The more I think about 
it, the more I am convinced some mystery at¬ 
taches to her. Her disappeuranee was so singu¬ 
lar. When she did not return, the next day, as 
she had promised, and I sought to learn some* 
thing about her, ail I could ascertain was, that 
she lived at a remote village, with her grand¬ 
mother ; and when I went down to the village, I 
found that the grandmother was dead, and that 
the girl had disappeared, no one knew where. 
The village pastor, who, it was said, knew the 
most about them, had left also, on a long vaca¬ 
tion. Poor child ! I wonder where she is.” 

He rose, put away the canvas, lit a cigar, and 
walked to the door. 

“ Pshaw !” he said. “ I am a sentimental fool. 

I will shake off this glamour by a walk in the 
Park; and to-morrow go up to London, and pro¬ 
pose for Lady Gwendoline.” 

in. 

The next evening, as Lady Pevensey sat dozing, 
after her solitary dinner, for Lord Aylesford had 
gone up to London, she was roused by the sound 
of carriage-wheels, on the drive, before the great 1 
hall-door. 

“ Please, my lady,” said the footman, enter¬ 
ing, “ there is a gentleman and girl outside, who 
ask to see you.” 

“ A gentleman and girl? What can they want 
with me ?” said Lady Pevensey. “ But show them 
in, James.” 

A venerable clergyman, unmistakably French, 
with a shrinking girl, veiled closely, leaning on 
liis arm, entered, the drawing-room a moment 
after. 

“ Have I the honor of addressing Lady Peven¬ 
sey,” asked the clergyman, with a low bow, 
and in excellent English. 

“I am Lady Pevensey,” was the reply. “ But 
I live so much out of the world, that I transact 
no business. I leave it all to my steward. Per¬ 
haps you really wish to see him. A great sor¬ 
row, many years ago-” 

“Ah! it is so, then,” interrupted the stran¬ 
ger. “ And that great Borrow! Ninetta, my 
child, come forward.” 

Lady Pevensey rose to her feet. Something in 
the child’s figure, some inscrutable instinct, 
made her breath come quick, her limbs tremble. 
She rose, but she had to catch at her chair to 
avoid falling, and she sat down again, her heart 
throbbing violently. 

“Remove your veil, child.” continued the old 
man, “ and go kneel, and ask your mother’s 
blessing. 

“My lady, you recognize the face? The 


I daughter, stolen so many years ago, and thought 
to be in her grave, is before you. I bring ihe 
proofs. The good God be thanked ! She that was 
was lost, is found; she that wa& dead, is alive 
again.” 

As he spoke, Ninetta advanced, and fell on 
her knees before Lady Pevensey, who, leaning 
forward, pushed back the hair from the girl’s 
face, and gazed earnestly into it, 

“ It is, it is !” she cried. “They are his eyes, 
his smile. Oh, merciful Father! After all these 
years, after all these years !” And she clasped 
Ninetta to her heart. 

The old pastor’8 eyes were wet also. He 
turned aside for a moment, till the emotion of 
mother and daughter had partly subsided, and 
then came forward again. 

“ It was almost in the last extremity, and un¬ 
der the seal of confession,” he said, “that the 
old peasant woman, with whom this dear child 
lived, and who called herself Ninetta’s grand¬ 
mother, revealed to me that she had stolen the 
little one, more than sixteen years ago, when 
her daughter was with a gipsey lover in Eng¬ 
land, and that Lady Pevensey, of Pevensey 
Grange, was her mother. The object, at first, 
was to get a reward, but the police was put on 
their track so hotly, that they fled to France, 
and afterwards, when the man returned, atil 
opened negotiations for a ransom, he was caught 
in an ambush, and resisting arrest, was killed. 
From that hour the woman vowed that Ninetta 
should never be given up; and when she died, a 
year or two after, she made her mother take an 
oath to the same effect. Here, my lady, is a 
locket, that was around the child’s neck when 
she was stolen.” 

“ It is the same!” cried Lady Pevensey. “ It 
opens by a secret spring, and inside should be a 
miniature of my late husband. See 1” 

She fumbled, with trembling fingers, for a 
moment, and then the lid flew back, revealing 
the handsome face of a man in the prime of life. 
What little of the dress was seen, represented 
the costume of about twenty years before. 

“ Great and merciful are Tby ways, 0 Lord 
God I” exclaimed the clergyman, reverently, 

“ and past finding out.” 

“ I always suspected there was some mystery 
about the child,” he said, after awhile. “When 
I first knew her, she was about three years old, 
lisped English as well as French ; and it was this, 
combined with her fifir skin and pretty manners, 
that made me think she was not the woman’s 
daughter. But this was always denied. I took 
great interest in her always, and, as she grew up, 
did what I could to educate her. I understand 
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English, as you see; for my mother was from 
England, and I kept the child’s knowledge of it 
fresh, by constant reading and conversation. 
But that was hll I could do for her; for we parish 
clergymen in France are poor, as you know. 
She had to earn her living, dear child, by hard 
work, as a common peasant. But I suggested 
that she should raise flowers, and Bell them, as 
less laborious than any other pursuit. But I 
have other proofs, beside the locket. I have 
been, for nearly two months, in London, with a 
great lawyer, getting them all together. I have, 
too, a dress which Ninetta wore when she was 
stolen, and the dying declaration, duly attested, 
of the old woman, whose conscience, at the last, 
made her disregard her wicked oath, and reveal 
the truth. I would not, you see, come to you 
till I was sure.” 

“ Oh, my darling, my long lost child !” cried 
Lady Pevensey, as he concluded. “ Little did I 
think, when I awoke this morning, that God 
had such a blessing in store for me, before night.” 

Just then the door opened, and, unannounced, 
Lord Aylesford entered. At first, he did not see, 
in the twilight, the strangers. 

“ I’ve changed my mind,” he said, gayly, 
“and am back again, like a bad penny. I did 
not even see the Lady Gwendoline. I went half¬ 
way to London, and then took the return train. 
I feel as if there was some mysterious power 
drawing me-” 


Here he stopped abruptly, for by this time 
he had come near the fire, which revealed the 
group at its side. He recognized Ninetta. 

He put his hand to his brow. 

“Am I dreaming?” he cried. “Is this, in¬ 
deed, Ninetta? What does it all mean ?” 

“ Mean !” exclaimed Lady Pevensey, bursting 
into hysterical tears. “ It means, Arthur, that 
this is my lost child.” 

As she spoke, she clasped Ninetta again to her 
heart, and looked up at Lord Aylesford in trium¬ 
phant joy. 

A month later, and Lord Aylesford and Lady 
Pevensey were again alone. The young man’s 
face was radiant, for he had just returned from 
a walk with Ninetta. 

“ My dear Lady Pevensey,” he said, mischie¬ 
vously, “I’m going to London in the noon train. 
Would it be well, do you think, to hunt up Lady 
Gwendoline, and make that long-deferred pro¬ 
posal?” 

Lady Pevensey gayly gave him a blow with 
her jeweled fan. 

“ Do it at your peril!” she said. “ I’ve other 
and better prospects for you now. P ve a daugh¬ 
ter of my own to dispose of; and you are the 
very best match I know.” 

And as Boon as the season came and went, and 
Ninetta had been duly presented to the London 
world, the happy marriage was celebrated, and 
Ninetta became Lord Aylesford’s bride. 


A MEMORY. 

BY ANNIE E. DOTY. 


Thb leafless tree®, in clear-cut chis’llngs fine, 

Of bough and twig, were limned against the air; 

Amidst them stood, in sombre, bold outline, 

A yew-tree here and there. 

And last year's wreaths on sculptured urns were hung, 
And leafless vines about the shafts did twine; 

And marbles whitely shone the hills among, 

And glittered iu sunshine. 

The skies were deep, and smiling overhead; 

In the far west a rosy cloud there lay. 

Beyond the silent 44 City of the Dead,” 

We saw the gleaming bay. 

And we had stood beside a grave new made, 

With saddened breath our yearning hearts had said, 

The while the clods were smoothed and flowers were laid, 
44 Peace, peace unto the dead I” 

We turned and went our way, past columns tall, 

And sculptured marble, mute as voiceless prayer. 

A dreamy silence brooded over all, 

And slept upon the air. 

And as the wind stirred in the trees around, 

And seemed a requiem chanted, evermore, 


It rose and fell in rhythmic pulse of sound, 

Like waves upon the shore. 

We lingered last before a stone where deeds 
Were not inscribed, nor praise of life well spent; 
The world is better that he lived; he needs 
No othor monument. 


He sleepeth well who broken-hearted died 1 
Earth well may tuke him to her breast again. 

And give to him the rest in life denied, 

That life so full of pain. 

We came out in the busy world again. 

Went on our way, took up our unknown fate; 

The tranquil hour, that held more joy than pain. 
We left behind the gate. 

Since then I know not what of peace or strife. 

Or what of happiness has come to thee; 

I know th« min has fallen In my life, 

And tears hare come to me. 

I know not what the coming years may hold. 

But whatsoe’er of bliss or woe betid*, 

So long as mem’ry can the scene enfold. 

That hour shall with me bide. 
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The Countess de Castro was dying. People— 
that is to say, her relatives and immediate heirs— 
were so hard-hearted as to say it was time ; for 
the Countess had passed her seventy-fifth birth¬ 
day by some months, and had been a hopeless 
paralytic for over ten years past. 

She was dying in the odor of sanctity. Her 
enemies, and even the Countess de Castro had a 
few, said that people who can stir neither hand 
nor foot, can very well earn a reputation, even for 
exemplary piety. Others said, more charitably, 
that there was no cause for anybody to grieve 
over her approaching demise, for that it was 
rare that any one was so well prepared to take 
her departure. They talked of the money she 
had given in charity' of her holy conversation, 
of her resignation, of her Christian example. 

The Countess inhabited an antique hotel in 
Paris. It was her own by right of inheritance, 
for she had been, in her youth, a great heiress— 
Madamoiselle de St. Yvon, of Keriodec, in Brit¬ 
tany. She had been celebrated for her intellect 
and strength of character, and in her youth she 
had refused to marry, with a persistency rare in 
a French damsel of rank. It was reported that 
Louis XVIII. had sued to her in person, on be¬ 
half of one of the greatest of the Legitimist no¬ 
bles of France, but in vain. She was over fifty 
years of age, when Parisian society was startled 
by the announcement of her marriage with the 
young Count de Castro, who numbered scarce 
half her own age, and who was notorious for his 
extravagance and his profligacy. But he was 
handsome as a picture, and possessed a winning 
tongue and a graceful address. And so the ill- 
matched pair were wedded, and took up their 
residence in the grand old hotel, in the Faubourg 
St. Germain. There the Countess gave stately 
balls, whereat all the gentlemen wore white 
lilies in their button-holes, and the ladies looped 
their tresses and their draperies with the same 
flower, and where a giddy young marquise was 
pitilessly snubbed by the hostess, because she 
came to the festival in question, wearing a dress 
trimmed with bouquets of the obnoxious Bona¬ 
parte violets. There were state dinner-parties 
given, also, whereat the guests were all old and 
dried up, and the ladies wore garments of an¬ 
tique fashion, scorning the mode that followed 
Hie lead of a parvenu Empress. But these for¬ 


mal festivities soon ceased, and it was whispered 
abroad that the Count de Castro was rapidly 
winning high favor at the Court of Napoleon 111. 

Of course, such a rumor meant that he had 
quarreled with his elderly wife; and that portion, 
at least, of the report, was true. They led but a 
eat-and-dog’s life of it, in that grand old hotel 
beyond the Seine. The Count was fast and frivo¬ 
lous, the Countess jealous and severe. He wanted 
money beyond the income secured to him by the 
terms of the marriage contract, and she refused 
to comply with his demands. Stories got abroad 
of fearful scenes between the pair. Their daily 
lives had long been as widely parted as possible, 
Madame going continually to church, while 
Monsieur frequented balls, and operas, and thea¬ 
tres. This kind of thing went on for some 
years. At last matters reached a crisis. The 
Count lost heavily at cards, at the Jockey Club, 
one evening, and confided to a friend that other 
claims were weighing upon him. There was a 
house at Burgival for which he owed, and the 
furniture, also, had never been paid for. And so 
the fashionable world was not much surprised 
when the Count de Castro disappeared, one fine 
morning, leaving all his debts, whether of honor 
or dishonor, unpaid behind him. 

Madame de Castro behaved remarkably well at 
this conjuncture, as everybody remarked. She 
paid the Count’s debts, to the uttermost farthing, 
and was seen in her usual places of resort a trifle 
paler, sterner, and stiffer-looking than before, 
but otherwise wearing an unchanged and placid 
aspect. One only circumstance revealed how 
deeply she mourned for her vanished spouse. 
She caused the suite of apartments wherein she 
had dwelt with the Count to be closed up, and 
transferred her abode to the other wing of the 
hotel. But the servants averred, that after night¬ 
fall their mistress would occasionally enter the 
locked-up rooms, and remain there for a space, 
as if to mourn for her husband’s absence in soli¬ 
tude and secrecy. Few who knew the grave, 
stern Countess, would have fancied her capable 
of any such romantic action; but the story got 
noised abroad, nevertheless, and spread a senti¬ 
mental halo about the deserted wife, prosaic and 
severe as her age and aspect might be. 

The Count never returned. Occasionally, 
vague rumors were current of his appearance in 
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far-distant lands. One story declared that he 
had gone to America with a certain celebrated 
4anccr, and that he had been seen driving out 
with her, on the Shell Road, New Orleans. An¬ 
other report averred that he was holding a high 
official position under the Governor of Java. 
Some said ho had gone to Algiers ; others, that 
he was in the employ of the French Legation at 
IIong-Kong. Some of these stories were traced 
to their source, and were found to be utterly 
groundless; others remained unquestioned and 
uncontradicted, till time proved their falsity. 
At all events, the Count never returned to 
Paris. 

As the years went on, the Countess dwelt more 
and more in solitude. She did not put on mourn¬ 
ing, neither did she assume any of the privileges 
of a widow. But she never spoke of her hus¬ 
band, nor would she permit his name to be men¬ 
tioned in her presence. It was ten years after 
his mysterious disappearance, that she was first 
stricken with paralysis. She then insistel upon 
again changing her quarters, and took up her 
abode anew in the rooms wherein the troubled 
years of her married life had been spent. At 
first she used to be drawn in a wheeled chair 
around the garden, or through the long corridors 
of the hotel; but years had passed since she had 
relinquished even that form of locomotion, and 
had refused to quit the room wherein she now 
lay. 

It was a vast and cheerless apartment; the 
wood-work, black with age, even to the waxed 
and polished floor, whose boards, warped and 
loosened by time, creaked noisily beneath the 
unwary tread. Some antique tapestry, saved 
from the sack of the Chateau de Keriodec by the 
Republican troops, during the first Revolution, 
clothed the walls, its tints of dull and faded 
green and sickly yellow adding an unnecessary 
touch of gloom to the aspect of the room. The 
ceiling overhead, with massive cross-beams, was 
of the same dark wood as the wainscoting and 
the floor. The chairs were mostly huge, carved 
arm-chairs, with cushions of faded needle-work, 
the only exception being a patent invalid-chair, 
lately used by the Countess, which stretched 
itself out in one dusky corner like some shape¬ 
less and huge antediluvian lizard. The fire¬ 
place, vast and cavernous, with a chimney-piece 
that towered to the ceiling, was filled with blaz¬ 
ing logs ; for the month was November, and the 
weather was chill, even for the season. At the 
extreme end of the room stood the bed, a large, old- 
fashioned structure, with curtains that matched 
the hangings on the walls. These were drawn 
aside, and the figure of the Countess could plainly 


be seen there, stretched out, Btark and straight 
as though life had already departed, and looking, 
with her white draperies and bandaged brows, 
like some monumental effigy on an ancient tomb. 
She still lived, however, if the faint pulsation 
at heart and wrist, and the feeble flutter of 
breath upon her lips, could really be called life. 
And but for one point about her pallid, wrinkled 
face, one might readily have supposed that she 
had passed already beyond the reach of mortal 
aid. That point was her eyes. Wide open, keen, 
and glittering, they were turned with a fixed and 
steady gaze, not forward or upward, but toward 
the vast dim-lighted room, Beeming to seek a 
particular point in the flooring, and to watch 
that with unwavering fixity. 

Around the wide fire-place were clustered a 
number of individuals, who talked together in 
subdued whispers, and only stirred with duo 
precaution and noiseless movements. These were 
the blood-relations and heirs of the aged Count¬ 
ess, summoned, by her direction, some days 
before, and now gathered together in the cham¬ 
ber of death, awaiting the event which the doc¬ 
tor, himself also present, declared to them might 
take place at any moment. 

Prominent among these persons was the Count 
de St. Yvon, an elderly gentleman, with gray 
hair and most polished manners. Then there 
was the Demoiselle de Savarre, a hard-featured 
old maid, with the bluest blood in all Brittany 
flowing in her withered veins; a devout Legiti¬ 
mist, who passed her time between saying her 
pray ere and embroidering fleura dc-lia upon ban¬ 
ners and mantles, to be used at the ftiture con¬ 
secration of Henri Cinq, when the glad day of 
the restoration of the ancient monarchy should 
dawn for Franco. Then there was the Chevalier 
de Keriodec, a little older and more wrinkled 
than his cousin, the Count; and his daughter, a 
peachy-cheeked demoiselle, Anne Marie Antoi¬ 
nette de Keriodec by name, to whom the eldest 
son of Count de St. Yvon was whispering soft 
nonsense in the embrasure of one of the win¬ 
dows. These were all, the Countess having an¬ 
nounced her intention of excluding from the suc¬ 
cession such of her relatives as should be tinged 
either with Bonapartism or Republicanism ; and 
as one or the other of these poisonous principles 
had crept even into Brittany, (hat sacred strong¬ 
hold of Legitimism, she had been forced to re¬ 
strict her bequests to a very few individuals. 
There was also present, as we have said before, 
her physician, Doctor Dumaresq, and her confi¬ 
dential maid. Thi3 last, a long, thin, stern-looking 
female, with a face like a German nut-cracker, 
was fast asleep in the large arm-chair, worn out 
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with protracted vigils and constant toil in her 
lady’s service. 

1 The silence in the room was very great, broken 
only by the subdued whispers of the waiting 
heirs, and by an occasional snore from Agathc, 
the maid. Outside, the wind went tearing down 

Pthe Rue de Yarennes, banging aristocratic shut¬ 
ters, and whistling around ducal chimney-pots, 
with no more reverence than it had shown to the 
shop-signs in the Marais, or the vanes on the 
Halles Centrales. Occasionally Doctor Dumaresq 
would rise and go to the bed to lay a finger on 
the pulse of the patient, and would then, with a 
sigh and a shake of the head, return to his seat. 
And so the night went on. The wind howled, and 
Agathe slept, and the heirs whispered together, 
and the Countess lay and watched the floor. Thus 
the hours wore away without change or incident. 

Suddenly the blast, that had been sweeping 
and shrieking along the street, took a sudden 
turn, and came careering down the great, wide 
chimney, sending a volley of sparks and smoke 
into the room. It could do but little more than 
that. The heavy logs, of which the fire was 
built, scoffed at the puny efforts of a puff of wind. 
One glowing coal, however, was dislodged, and 
flew into the room, alighting on the very plank 
on which the eyes of the Countess were so per¬ 
tinaciously fixed. Nobody noticed the coal. Tho 
Count was lost in thought; the Chevalier and 
Mademoiselle de Savorre were conferring to¬ 
gether respecting the possible amount of tho 
estate, in an undertone; the two young people 
were absorbed in each other; and the doctor was 
half asleep. And so it glowed, and scorched, 
and sparkled, gnawing its way into the dry oak 
of the ancient flooring, surrounded by an ever- 
widening ring of red and charring fire. 

Suddenly the dying Countess, she who had 
been paralyzed for years, arose from her bed, 
walked straight to the fire-place, picked up the 
tongs, took up the coal, and threw it back into 
the fire, and then returned to her bed. Stiff and 
Stark, and stretched out straight as before, she 
lay, only the wide-open eyes were closed, and 
her face was, if possible, a shade paler than 
before. 

This strange incident, this sudden revival of 
vitality in that seemingly lifeless frame, and the 
apparition in the midst of that listless group, of 
the white-shrouded, spectral form of the Count¬ 
ess, startled every one present. The heirs ceased 
musing or whispering, and gathered together, 
amazed and startled. The doctor, aroused from 
his doze, sprang to his feet. Only Agathe slept 
on in peaceful unconsciousness. 

Doctor Dumaresq approached the bed, and once 


more laid his finger on the patient’s wrist. Then 
he touched her breAst gently, and bent his ear 
to her parted lips. After a brief pause, he turned 
to the bystanders. 

Pray for the soul of your noble relative,” he 
said, solemnly. “The Countess is no more!” 

The fhneral took place two days later. It was a 
grand affair, with much display of nodding plumes 
and silver-spotted draperies, of mourning car¬ 
riages, and of mighty candles, and of all the other 
accessories of funereal pomp, as imagined by tho 
great Burial Company of Paris. It was a first-class 
affair in every respect. The cords of the hearse 
were held by two dukes, a marquis, and three 
counts, all of the bluest blood in the Faubourg 
St Germain. The funeral sermon was preached 
by a bishop, who was himself of princely ex¬ 
traction. Nobody shed any tears, it is true. The 
only sincere mourner that followed tho widowed 
and childless Countess to her grave, was probably 
her faithful old servant, Agathe. And she, 
serene in the knowledge of a snug little annuity, 
secured to her by the will of her late mistress, 
was far from feeling wholly broken-hearted. 

On the evening of the following day, a myste¬ 
rious meeting was held in the bed-room of the 
departed lady. The heavy tapestry curtains were 
closely drawn across the windows, so that no in¬ 
trusive outside gaze could penetrate the chamber 
wherein sat the three principal heirs of the de¬ 
ceased, the Count, the Chevalier, and Mademoi¬ 
selle de Savarre, in solemn conclave. Three 
flickering candles threw a pallid light upon the 
group, and vainly strove to dissipate the dark¬ 
ness that filled the farthest corners of the spa¬ 
cious room. 

The Count was the first to break silence. 

“We have decided, I believe,” he said, “ that 
it is our duty to examine that point in the floor¬ 
ing which our departed relative watched so con¬ 
stantly.” 

“And whose peril roused her to such strange 
and sudden exertions,” added the Chevalier. 

“Who knows what may not lie concealed be¬ 
neath the scorched plank?” said Mademoi«elle 
de Savarre. 

“ Family papers, political secrets,” suggested 
tho Chevalier. 

“Coin or jewels,” remarked the Count. 
“ Aged people are often like magpies, in their 
propensity for hiding things.” 

“Let us look at once!” cried the old maid, 
fired to activity by the suggestion. 

Each had brought a chisel, or some other tool, 
and they set to work with a will. The solid 
oaken plank was soon removed, revealing a 
cavity between the floor and the beams of the 
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ceiling beneath, large enough to have contained 
the crown-jewels of an empire, or the archives 
of a republic. Within there appeared something, 
neither papers/ nor jewels, nor gold, but a 
long, irregularly-shaped bundle, that rattled 
strangely when dragged forth to the light. A 
cry of horror broke from the lips of the three 
searchers, as the dim rays of their candles fell 
upon the thing that they had found—a human 
skeleton, clothed in remnants of what had once 
been superfine broadcloth and delicate linen; a 
jeweled pin, gleaming on the discolored shirt- 
front ; a massive seal-ring, hanging loose upon 
the long hand, and great stains and streaks of 
rusty-brown upon the linen, which was revealed 
by the rents in the decaying cloth, splotches 
that had once been of a ghastly red. 

As if turned to stone, the three seekers 
after wealth stood speechless, in the presence of 
Death and Crime. 

The Chevalier was the first to recover his pre¬ 
sence of mind. 

44 It is the Count de Castro !” she said, in a 


horror-stricken whisper. 44 See, these are his 
arms !” And he picked up the seal-ring, which 
had dropped from the fleshless finger and rolled 
upon the floor. 

•' 4 And who could have killed him? It must 
have been the Countess I” cried Mademoiselle de 
Savarre, trembling from head to foot. 

44 Hush—sh—sh!” whispered the Count, look¬ 
ing fearfully around. 44 No doubt it wts 
she.” 

44 We had better hush this matter up,” re¬ 
marked the Chevalier, with chattering teeth. 

And it was hushed up, accordingly. A roar¬ 
ing fire in the mighty chimney soon consumed 
every vestige of the poor, dried remains of what 
had once been the gay and gallant Count de 
Castro. 

And when, a few years later, a grand new 
street was run right over the site of the demol¬ 
ished hotel, the few who remembered anything 
at all about the deceased Countess, spoke of her 
with bated breath, and called her 44 a saiu*- upon 
earth.” 


FIRESIDE M USINGS. 

BY MILTON T. ADKINS. 


Drearily, drearily. 

The shadows fall, 
Through the easement. 
Into the hall; 

Wearily, wearily, 

Sad In the gloom, 

The voice of the past 
I hear from the tomb. 

Lovingly, lovingly. 

It tells to me, 

Joys that never 
Again shall be; 
Tenderly, tenderly, 

The wailing tone, 
Comes like the moaning 
Of a heart-broken one. 


Touchingly, touchingly, 
The echoes die, 

The murmurs hush, 

The shadows fly; 
Lovingly, lovingly, 

Sadly and slow, 

Back to the temple 
Of the past they go. 

Cheerily, cheerily; 

The firelight falls, 
Driving away 
The gloom from the walls 
Merrily, merrily, 

It dances and glows, 
Tinting the future 
With colon of lose. 


NO HEART? 


BT o. r. 

You tell me that I have no heart; you think, 

Because the world has taught me thus to sink 
Beneath a surfaco ever calm and cold, 

The words and thoughts that else were over bold— 

That in my soul no waves of passion swell— 

Finds place no love liko that the poets tell. 

Ah, if you knew of all the thoughts that burn 
For utterance, and of the conflicts stern, 


EARLE. 

Where, lost in shades of fear and coming doubt. 
Faint hope lies vanquished ’mid the fearful rout! 
But brighter, clearer after every storm. 

Bums still for thee the flame of love so warm. 

Like as a taper, fretted by the breath. 

Burns brighter when ’tis past. So, until death. 
Within my heart shall bum that love for thee;— 
Though Hope be dead, and Youth and Beau tgr flea. 
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“ABSTJRD FLIRTATION.” 

BT FANNIE HODGSON BUSNETT. 

OUNOLUDKD FROM PAOX 349. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Oeorqt stood still, and looked after her. She 
blushed more deeply than ever. A queer dis¬ 
tress and discomfort came upon her, and filled 
her mind. She had only wondered, before, if it 
was possible that Lisbeth did not know, did not 
wholly understand ; but now the truth revealed 
itself in an uncomfortable flash of recognition. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, under her breath. 
“ She does not see. She thinks—I am sure she 

thinks-” But she did not put the rest into 

words. 

Pen’yllan, and the lovely weather, quite lost 
their charm for the moment. As she walked 
slowly down the hall, toward the parlor, holding 
her mother's letter in her hand, she would al¬ 
most have been glad to run away. She remem¬ 
bered so many little peculiarities she had noticed 
in Lisbeth’s manner, of late. She had managed 
to leave her alone with Hector so often; she had 
taken so many of those long walks by herself; 
she had not looked well; she had sometimes been 
abstracted and restless. The girl’s heart quite 
fluttered at the thought, which all these things 
forced upon her. She was half afraid to indulge 
in such a fancy. That day, when her confession 
had been made upon the beach, Lisbeth had con¬ 
fessed that she was sorry for her past cruelty. 
Could it be that her remorse had developed into 
& stronger feeling ? Could it be that she was 
more than sorry now ? that she was beginning to 
value the love she had thrown away, even to 
long for it ? As I have said, the thought fright¬ 
ened Georgy a little. She had seen so much to 
admire in Hector Anstrutbers, that she had often 
wondered, innocently, how it was possible that 
Lisbeth could have resisted his numerous charms 
and perfections. How, indeed, could any wo¬ 
man whom he loved be so hard to please as not 
to appreciate him ? She, herself, had appreciated 
him, she told herself, blushing, even though he 
had not loved her at all as he had loved Lisbeth. 
And yet she felt, now, as if it would be almost 
dreadful to think that Lisbeth, cool, self-con- 
trolled Lisbeth, had given way, in spite of her 
coolness and self-control. And then, if this was 
the true state of affairs, how much more dread- 
fill it became to fieel that she was misunderstood; 


that Lisbeth saw in her a rival. Something must 
be done, it was plain, but it was a difficult mat¬ 
ter to decide what the something should be. Ah! 
if it had only been a matter she could have 
talked over with mamma, who knew everything, 
and could always advise her. But it was Lis- 
heth’s secret—Lisbeth’s and Hector’s ; and so she 
must be loyal to her trust. 

She was quite sad, in the midst of her labyrinth, 
all the afternoon ; so sad, that when Anstruthers 
came in from the village, to partake cf Miss Cla¬ 
rissa’s tea, he marked the change in her at once. 
But he was in a gloomy mood himself; so it is 
not to be wondered at that the smnll party around 
the table was not nearly so gay a one as usual. 
Lisbeth had a headache. Her eyes were heavy, 
and she said but little, and disappeared as soon 
as the meal was at an end. 

Georgy would have followed her at once, but 
in the hall Hector stopped her. 

“ Come into the garden, Georgy,” he said; “ I 
have something to say to you.” 

“ Very well,” said Georgy; “ as soon as I have 
asked Lisbeth to come, too.” 

14 But,” he returned, “ I do not want Lisbeth, 
What I have to say I must say to you, not Lis¬ 
beth.” 

Georgy had been standing with one foot on the 
lowest stair, and her hand on the balustrades, 
but a certain tone in her voice made her turn 
round, and look up questioningly. He was pale 
and haggard. She saw, in an instant, that he 
was not quite himself. A little pain shot through 
her tender heart. How unhappy he looked ! 

“You are‘very pale, Hector,” she said, pity¬ 
ingly. 

He tried to smile, but it was a constrained 
effort. 

“ I suppose I am nervous,” he answered. 
“ Be good to me, Georgy, my dear ” And he 
held out his hand to her. “Come,” he said, 
“ Lisbeth does not care for our society much. 
She always avoids us when she can.” 

Georgy’s face fell. Had he seen it, too ? 

Then surely it must be true that Lisbeth did 
avoid them. 

She was so full of her trouble about Lisbeth, 
that it actually scarcely occurred to her w* 
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that he had made a very simple request, in an 
unusual way. She did not even ask herself 
what he could be going to say, that he would 
not say before Lisbetli. 

But she became more conscious of the strange¬ 
ness of his mood every moment. He hardly 
spoke half-a-dozen more words, until they 
reached their usual seat, under the laburnum. 
There, when she sat down, he flung himself upon 
the grass, at her side, in his favorite unceremo¬ 
nious fashion; but, for a minute or so, he did 
not even look at her. She had never thought 
him boyish before, but just then the thought en¬ 
tered her mind, that he was very boyish indeed, 
and she began to pity and wonder at him more 
and more. 

Suddenly he turned toward her and spoke. 

44 Georgy, my dear,” he said, his voice quite 
trembling, 44 I am going to ask you for that great 
gift, of which I am so unworthy.” 

What need that he should say another word ? 
She knew quite well, then, wliat ho meant, and 
why it was that he had not wanted Lisbeth. 
And, ready as she usually was with her blushes, 
she did not blush at all. She even lost all her 
bright color at once, and confronted him with ; 
a face quite pale and altered. 

44 You may go on, Hector,” she said ; 44 I will 
listen.” 

So he broke out hurriedly and desperately, 
and poured forth his appeal. 

44 1 don’t know how I dare ask so much,” he 
said. 44 1 don’t know how I dare speak at"all. 
You do not understand wliat my life has been. 
God forbid that you should! But what is left of; 
it is not worthy of you, Georgy—the sweetest, 
purest woman that God ever made. And yet I 
think it is because I honor you so much, that I 
dare to throw myself on your mercy. I want to 
be a better man, my dear, and—and—will you 
help me? You see what I am asking you for, 
Georgy?” And he bent his pale face over her 
hand, kissing it as some sad penitent might kiss 
a saint’s. 

A strange love-making, indeed! The girl 
gave a little sob. Yes, actually a little sob. But 
she let him hold her hand, just as she had let 
him hold it, that day before. She had put her 
budding love aside, and outlived it bravely ; but 
there was a pang in this, nevertheless, and she 
could not help but feel it. It would be over in 
a moment, but it stung sharply, for the instant 

44 Yes, Hector, I see,” she answered, almost 
directly. 44 You are asking me if I will marry 
you. ’ 

44 Yes, my dear.” And he kissed her hand 
again. 


Then there was silence, for a little while; and 
he waited, wondering and feeling, God knows 
what strange hope, or fear, at heart. At length, 
however, another fair, small hand was laid softly 
on his, causing him to glance up, question 
ingly. 

44 Is that the answer?” he ventured, with a 
new throb of the heart. 

But she shook her head, smiling a sweet, half- 
sad smile. 

44 It is not that answer,” she said, 44 but it is 
an answer in its way. It means that I am going 
to speak to you, from my heart.” 

44 1 think you always do that,” he said, un¬ 
steadily. 

44 Yes, always; but now, more than ever, I 
must be very true to you; indeed, to-day, be¬ 
cause—because you have made a mistake, Hec¬ 
tor.” 

44 A mistake ! Then it is not the first.” 

But what a craven he felt at soul! How hard 
it was to meet her clear, bright eyes! 

44 You have made a mistake,” she went on. 
44 Oh, if I was not true to you, and to myself, as 
well, your whole life might be a mistake from 
this hour, and everything might go wrong. You 
fancy that, because you can admire and trust 
me, that you could learn to love me, too, in that 
best w'ay, as you do not now, when I was your 
wife. But you could not, however hard you 
might try, and however hard I might try, too; 
you could not. You could only teach yourself a 
poor imitation of that best way, and you would 
be unsatisfied at heart, Hector; and so should I. 
Husbands and wives ought to have that best kind 
of love, and nothing else, because nothing else 
will fill its place—tlie place in their hearts that 
God made to be filled by it. Because you are 
honest and true to me,” with a warm grasp 
of the small hand, though w'arm tears were in 
her eyes, “you do not say that you have that 
kind of love to offer me, and I know you have 
not. I think that, perhaps, you could not give 
it to me, even if—don’t be angry, Hector, 
because I could not help seeing it—you had not 
given it, almost in spite of yourself, to some one 
else-” 

“ To some one else?” he exclaimed. 


“Yes,” she said, sorrowfully, “ to Lisbeth.” 

He drew his hands away, and oovered his face 
with them, with something like a groan of 
despair. 

44 1 am answered,” he said. 44 Don’t say any¬ 
thing more, Georgy. That is enough.” 

44 Don’t misunderstand me,” cried the girl. 
“ You could not help it. How could you ? The 
old love never died out, really. And now, when 
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you see her so much better, and more beautiful, 
how could it be otherwise than that it should 
spring into new life, and be stronger than ever? 
It is Lisbetli you love, Hector, and she is worthy 
of your love—of anybody’s love, if you would 
only understand her rightly. Is it pride 
that holds you back from showing your 
heart to her, or is it because, even though you 
love her, you have not forgiven her for your old 
misery? Tell me.” 

“ Ho I love her,” he asked, “ or hate her?” 

“ You love her,” answered Georgy. 

“And yet,” he said, gloomily, “I have asked 
you to marry me, and you have answered me, as 
gently as an angel might have done, and with as 
tender a pity for me.” 

“ It was only that you made a mistake,” said 
the girl. 

“A mistake!” he echoed. “Aye, it was a 
mistake! And, as I said, it is not the first I 
have made. My life has been ftill of blun¬ 
ders.” 

“ Oh J” said Georgy, “ how I wish I was wise 
enough to know how to set them right. If you 
would only trust me, and let me try.” 

Ho gave her a mournful smile. 

“ I thought there was a way,” he said, “ but 
you did not agree with me.” 

“ I knew better,” shaking her head, and color¬ 
ing. “ And perhaps I was too proud and jeal¬ 
ous. I am not so good as you think me. I am 
very fond of you, but not fond enough to take 
your half-loaf. Let us forget it altogether.” 

Surely so serious a question was never so dis¬ 
missed in so short a time. For these few busy 
moments, the matter was as completely disposed 
of, as if they had spent hours in arguing it. He 
scarcely knew how it was that he felt so sure 
that, he need say no more ; that the brave, simple, 
pretty Georgy had set his poor, weak plans aside 
so easily, and yet so tenderly. Much as he ad¬ 
mired and reverenced her, there was a depth in 
her girlish nature, which he had never sounded. 
It was all over for him with Georgy Esmond, 
though he need not fear that her friendship 
would ever waver. 

“ If I was only wise enough to help you,” she 
repeated; “if you would only trust me, and let 
me try.” 

“If anyone could help me, you could,” he 
said, “ but there is no help for me.” 

He had never once admitted to himself that 
this miserable passion could ever make him 
happy. ^ had never occurred to his mind that 
its termination would be anyihing but a wretohed 
and humiliating one. As Georgy had suggested, 
he loved, but had not forgiven, and ho told 


himself that his love was degraded infatuation. 
What was there to tie to in such a feeling ? Did 
he trust the woman to whom he was in secret a 
slave? No, he trusted her no more to-day than 
he had done before. But she had a queer hold 
; upon his heart-strings nevertheless. The old 
witchery was exercising its full power upon him. 
It had been so strong, at last, that he had been 
maddened into making this coward’s effort to 
free himself. If Georgy would stretch out her 
hand, she might save him a fatal weakness, and 
so, even while he despised himself for his selfish 
foHy, he had resolved to throw himself upon 
Georgy’s mercy. And here was the end of it! 
Georgy was wiser than himself, clearer of sight, 
truer of soul, stronger, with a brave simplicity ; 
and she had proved to him what a shameful folly 
it was. Georgy would have none of him ; and 
yet how sweet she was, God bless her! 

“ I shall leave Pen’yllan, in the morning,” he 
said. “There is nothing to keep mo here now, 
since you do not want mo. Say that you forgive 
me, Georgy, and we will bid each other good-by, 

I for the present.” 

“ You must not think that I have anything to 
forgive,” she answered ; “but I do not say that 
you will be wrong in going. I believe it will be 
best. You do not quite understand yourself yet. 
Go away, and give yourself time to find out, 
whether you can conquer your heart, or not. The 
time will come when you will know.” 

“And then?” somewhat bitterly. 

“ Something will happen, I think,” her simple 
faith in the kindness of Fortune asserting itself. 
“I cannot believe that you will always be as 
unhappy as you are now. One of you will bo 
sure to do, or say something, that will help the 
other.” 

A sudden color leaped to his face. Her words 
held a suggestion, of which he had never once 
thought, and which set his pulses beating hard 
; and fast. 

“ What?” ho exclaimed, his new feeling giving 
him no time to check himself. “ You do not 
think the time will ever come, when she—when 

: she might feel, too-” 

“ I think,” said the girl, in a grave, almost 
reverent voice, “ I think the time has come now.” 

When they returned to the house, Lisbeth, 
seeing them from the parlor window, made a 
mental comment. 

“ Judging from his face,” she observed, “ I 
should say that he had asked her to marry him, 
and had been accepted. Judging from hers, I 
should say her answer had been ‘ No.’ You 
are not easy to read for once, Georgy. What 
does it mean ?” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Georot came into the house, with a more com¬ 
posed look than her face had worn for several 
days. She laid her garden hat upon the hall 
table, and walked straight into the parlor to her 
dear Lisbeth. She had a veiy shrewd idea that 
her dear Lisbeth knew nothing of their guest’s 
intended departure, and she wanted to be the 
first to break the news to her. It would not 
matter if any little secrets were betrayed to her¬ 
self. So she went to the window, and laid her 
hand on Lisbeth’s shoulder. 

“ Did Hector tell you that he was going?” she 
asked, os if his having done so would have 
been the most natural thing in the world. 

“ That he was going?” repeated Lisbeth. 

Georgy gazed considerately out into the garden. 

44 Yes. Back to London, you know—to mor¬ 
row. I suppose he thinks he has been idle long 
enough.” 

Lisbeth shrugged her shoulders. 

44 Rather sudden, isn’t it?” she commented. 
44 1 think you have been the first to hear the 
news.” 

44 Gentlemen always do things suddenly,” re¬ 
marked Georgy, astutely. 

She had no need to have been so discreet. 
Lisbeth had been very cool under the informa¬ 
tion. An indifferent observer might have easily 
concluded that, she cared very little about it; 
that her interest in Hector Anstruther’s going 
and coming was an extremely well-controlled 
feeling. When he came into the room himself, 
a few minutes later, she was quite composed 
enough to touch upon the sutiject, with polite 
regrets. 

44 Aunt Clarissa will positively come,” she 
ended, with one of her incomprehensible smiles. 
44 She has been almost radiant during your 
visit.” And there her share in the matter seemed 
to terminate. She said nothing when the three old 
ladies, hearing the news, poured forth affectionate 
plaints, from the first course at dinner until the 
last. She listened composedly, without remark, 
though once or twice she looked at Georgy with 
rather an interested air. It was her turn to feel 
curious now, and she was curious enough. 
Georgy blushed, when she was looked at scru- 
tinizingly, but her manner was decidedly not 
that of a girl who had just accepted a lover. 

44 And,” said Lisbeth, examining her coolly, 
44 she would not refuse him. She must be fond 
of him ; and if she is fond of him, she is too 
sweet-natured and straightforward to coquet with 
him. And yet—well, it is decidedly puzzling.” 

She found the evening rather a bore, upon the 
whole. How was it that it dragged so, in spite 


I of her efforts? She thought it would never 
come to an end. When, with long-suffering 
good nature. Hector drew out the chess-table, 
and challenged the delighted Miss Clarissa to a 
game, her patience fairly gave way. She turned 
i to the piano for refuge, and sang song after song, 
until she could sing no more. Then, when 
Georgy took her place, she made a furtive exit, 

I and slipped out through the hall and a side-door, 
into the garden. What made her turn her steps 
toward Miss Clarissa’s rose-thicket? She did 
not know. But she went there. There she had 
bidden her boy-lover good-by, and broken his 
heart; there she had sung her little song to 
Georgy and Hector. On both occasions it had 
been warm, and balmy, and moonlight; and now 
it was warm, and balmy, and moonlight again. 
She stood and looked through the trees, catching 
silvery glimpses of the sea. In a minute or so 
; she moved her hand, in an impatient gesture. 

44 I am sick of it all,” she cried, breaking the 
silence. 44 1 am sick of the whole world, and of 
myself more than the rest. How I wish I waa 
like Aunt Clarissa.” 

She began to wander about restlessly, pulling 
: at the roses with no particular object, but be¬ 
cause she could not keep still. Buds and blos- 
l soms, red, and cream, and white, were torn from 
their stems ruthlessly, until her hands were full, 
and then she stopped again, half wondering at 
herself. 

44 What am I thinking of?” she said. 44 What 
do I want them for ? Poor things!” remembering 
her parable bitterly. 44 They might have been very 
sweet to-morrow.” 

She held the cool, fresh things close up to her 
: face, breathing in their fragrance eagerly; and 
when she took them away, their blossoms were 
bright here and there—perhaps with dew ; cer¬ 
tainly with dew, if it was dew that wet her fe¬ 
vered cheeks, and softened her eyes so strangely. 

Scarcely three minutes later she turned with 
a start, and then stood listening. Some one had 
left the house, and was coming across the lawn 
toward her. She waited a few seconds, to make 
sure that she was not mistaken, and then she 
bent down over a bush, and began leisurely to 
gather more roses, though she was overloaded 
already. 

44 Where is Georgy?” she asked, calmly, of 
the intruder, when he reached her side. 

44 Georgy,” returned a rather constrained Toice, 
44 is talking to Miss Hetty. Miss Clarissa sent 
me here to remind you that the dew is falling, 
and that you are not strong enough to bear the 
night air.” 

44 Miss Clarissa is very good,” Lisbeth answered; 
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“ And so are you. But dear Miss Clarissa has 
been threatening me with an untimely grave, as 
the result of night air, ever since I was six 
months old; so, perhaps, I am not so grateful as 
I ought to be. I love darkness rather than light, 
upon the whole, and don’t find that it disagrees 
with me ; perhaps because my deeds are evil.” 

“ Perhaps,” dryly. 

For fully two minutes, she gathered her flow¬ 
ers in silence, while Anstruthers waited, and 
looked at her; but at last she stood upright, and 
their eyes met. 

“ It is a beautiful night,” she remarked, sen- 
tentiously. 

“Yes.” 

“We have had a great number of lovely nights, 
lately.” 

“ Yes.” 

She busied herself with her roses for a littlo 
while, to the exclusion of everything else, and 
then she gave it up. 

“ Well, she said, “ suppose we go into the 
house. I can do nothing with them here. The 
fact is, I don’t know why I gathered them, un¬ 
less it was from an impulse of destructiveness. 
Let us go.” 

“ Stop a moment,” he said; nay, almost com¬ 
manded her. 

She paused, not seeming in the least disturbed, 
however. She would have cut off her right hand, 
almost, before she would have exhibited an emo¬ 
tion. 

“ I had a reason of my own for coming here,” 
he went on, “apart from Miss Clarissa’s com¬ 
mands. I want to bid you good-by.” 

“ You must be going,” she commented, “very 
early in the morning.” And yet her heart was 
beating like a trip-hammer.” 

“ It is not that,” was his reply, “though I am 
going early. I had a whim—you remember my 
whim about the song—a fancy that I should like 
to say my good-by here, where I said a good-by 
once before.” 

“ It is easily said,” answered Lisbeth, and held 
out one of her hands. “ Good-by.” 

He took it, with a pretence at a coolness as 
masterly as her own, but he could not keep it 
up. He gave way to Borne swift, passionate, in¬ 
explicable prompting, and in an instant had 
covered it with kisses, had even fiercely kissed 
her slender wrist. 

She snatched it from his grasp, breathless with 
anger, forgetting her resolve to control herself. 

“ What do yon meant” she cried. “ Yon are 
mad. How dare you?” 

He drew back a step, confronting her defi¬ 
antly, with a sneer as bitter as the grave. 


“ I do not know what I mean,” he answered, 
“ unless, as you say, I am mad. I think I am 
mad ; so, being a madman; I will not ask you to 
pardon me. It was a farewell. It is over now, 
however. Will you let me take your roses, and 
carry them to the house ?” 

She vouchsafed him no answer, but turned 
away, and left him to follow, if he chose. Her 
helplessness against him drove her fairly wild. 
Nothing she could say, or do, would ever wipe 
out the memory of those mad kisses. He either 
loved or despised her utterly; and remembering 
his manner toward Georgy, she could only con¬ 
clude that he despised her, and had offered her 
a deadly insult. The blood shot into her cheeks, 
like a rush of fire, and her eyes blazed omi¬ 
nously. 

“ My dear Lisbeth,” bleated good, little Miss 
Clarissa, the moment she saw her, “ you have 
caught fresh cold, I am convinced. You are in 
a high fever.” 

Fever, indeed I Qhe had never been in such 
a fever in her life ; but it was a fever of anger 
and humiliation. 

“ I think it probable,” she said, a trifle seri¬ 
ously, “ that I am going to have measles, of 
scarlatina, Aunt Clarissa. Which would you 
prefer?” 

Georgy came up stairs, long after she had shut 
herself in her room, to find her sitting by the 
open window, looking worn out and wrelched. 

“ Lisbeth,” she ventured, “ is it possible that 
you are going to be ill ?” 

Probably Georgy Esmond had never been so 
spoken to in her life, as she was when her dear 
Lisbeth turned upon her at this simple remark. 

“ Georgy, my dear,” she said, “ if you ask me 
such a question again, I believe I shall turn you 
out of the room, and lock the door.” 

Georgy regarded her for a moment in mute 
amazement; but after that she managed to re¬ 
cover herself. 

“ I—I beg pardon, Lisbeth,” she faltered, and 
then discreetly turned her attention to the per¬ 
formance of her nightly toilet, peparatory to 
going to bed. 

But in / the morning, it was Lisbeth to whose 
share the meekness fell. Her mood had changed 
altogether, and she was so astoundingly humble, 
that Georgy was alarmed. 

“You have more patience with me than I have 
with myself, Georgy,” she said, “ or I should 
know it was not worth my while to say a word 
to yon. Do have pity on me. I—well, I was 
out of sorts, or something. And I have such a 
horrible temper.” 

Beally, her demon might have departed from 
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her that night. She showed no more temper ; 
she became almost as amiable as a more common¬ 
place young woman. She made so few caustic 
speeches, that the Misses Tregarthyn began to 
fear that her delicate health had affected her 
usual flow of spirits; and accordingly mourned 
over her in secret, not feeling it discreet to do so 
openly. 

“ She used to be so spirited," sighed Miss 
Hetty, over her sewing, to Georgy. “ Don’t you 
observe an alteration in her, my love? Sisters 
Clarissa, and sister Mellicent, and myself, really 
do not know what to think. It would be 
such a comfort to us, if she could only be per¬ 
suaded to see Dr. Puddifoot. He is such a 
dear man, and so extremely talented.” 

“ Because l have been trying to behave my- \ 
self decently, they think I am ill," said Lisbeth, 
smiling a little mournfully. “ Just think how I j 
must have treated them, Georgy. They are so j 
used to my humors, that, if I am not making ! 
myself actively unpleasant, they fancy it is be- j 
cause I have not the strength to do it. If I were 
to snub Aunt Hetty, and snap at Aunt Clarissa, < 
I believe they would shed tears of joy." 

A week or so after Anstruthers’ departure, 
Georgy decided that her visit must come to an 
end. Mamma was not so very well, and poor 
papa had a touch of his old enemy, the gout; $ 
and, really, she had been away from home a long < 
time. Did not Lisbeth think that they had bet- \ 
ter return to London, even though Pen’yllan was j 
still as delightful as ever ? 

Then they had a surprise, indeed. 

Lisbeth, who had been listening, In a rather 
absent manner, aroused herself to astonish 
them. 

“I think," she said, “that if you do not 
mind making the journey alone, Georgy, I should ; 
like to stay in Pen’yllan this winter." 

“ In Pen'yllan?" cried Georgy. “All winter, 
Lisbeth?" 

“At Pen’yllan? Here? With ns?" cried 
Miss Mellicent, and Miss Hetty, and Miss Cla¬ 
rissa, in chorus. 

“ Yes," answered Lisbeth, in her most non¬ 
committal fashion. “At Pen’yllan, Aunt Hetty, j 
Here, Aunt Mellicent. With you, Aunt Cla- \ 
rissa." j 

The Misses Tregarthyn became quite pale, j 
They glanced at each other, and shook their 
heads, ominously. This portended something j 
dreadful, indeed. j 

“ My love," faltered Miss Clarissa. 

“What?" interposed Lisbeth. “Won’t you 
let me stay ? Are you tired of me ? I told you j 
that you would be, you know, before I came." ! 


“Oh, my dear 1" protested Miss Clarissa* 
“ How can you? Tired of you? Sister Hetty, 
Sister Mellicent 1 Tired of her?" 

“We only thought, my love, that it would be 
so dull to one used to—to the brilliant vortex of 
London society," ended Miss Mellicent, rather 
grandly. 

“ But if I think that it will not,” said Lisbeth. 
“Iam tired of the ‘ brilliant vortex of London 
society.’" 

She got up from her chair, and went and stood 
by Georgy, at the window, looking out. 

“ Yes,’’ she said, almost as if speaking to her¬ 
self, “ I think I should like to stay." 

The end of it was, that she did stay. She 
wrote to Mrs. Despard, that very day. an¬ 
nouncing her intention of remaining. Georgy, 
in packing her trunks, actually shed a few 
silent tears among her niffs and ribbons. To 
her mind, this was a sad termination to her 
happy visit. She knew that it must mean 
something serious, that there must be some 
powerful motive at the bottom of such a reso¬ 
lution. If Lisbeth would only not be so re¬ 
served. If it was only a little easier to under¬ 
stand her. 

“ We shall miss you very much, Lisbeth," 
she ventured, mournfully. 

“ Not more than I shall miss you," an¬ 
swered Lisbeth, who at the time stood near, 
watching her as she knelt before the box she 
was packing. 

Georgy paused in her task, to look up, 
doubtfully. 

“Then why will you do it?" she said. 
“ You—you must have a reason. 

“Yes," Baid Lisbeth, “I have a reason.’’ 

The girl’s eyes still appealed to her; so she 
went on, with a rather melancholy smile. 

“ I have two reasons—perhaps more. Pen’yl¬ 
lan agrees with me, and I do not want to go 
back to town yet. I am going to take a rest. 
I must need one, or Aunt Clarissa would not 
And so much fault with my appearance. I 
don’t want to 4 go off on my looks,’ before my 
time, and you know they are always telling 
me I am pale and thin. Am I pale and thin, 
Georgy?" 

“Yes," confessed Georgy, “you are," and 
she gave her a troubled look. 

‘‘Then," returned Lisbeth, “there is all the 
more reason thoTl should rusticate. Perhaps, 
by the spring, I shall be red and fat, like 
Miss Rosamond Puddifoot," with a little laugh. 
“And I shall have taken to tracts, and soup- 
kitchens, and given up the world, and wear 
a yellow bonnet, and call London a ‘vortex 
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of sinful pleasure,’ as she does. Why, my dear 
Georgy, what is the matter?” 

The fact was, that a certain incongruity in her 
beloved Lisbeth’s look and tone, had so fright¬ 
ened Georgy, and touched her susceptible heart, 
that the tears had rushed to her eyes, and she 
was filled with a dolorous pity. 

“ You are not—you are not happy,** she 
cried all at once. “ You are not, or you would 
not speak in that queer, satirical way. I wish 
you would be a little—a little more—kind, Lis- 
beth.” 

Lisbeth’s look was a positively guilty one. 

“ Kind!” she exclaimed. *' Kind, Georgy?” 

Having gone so far, Georgy could not easily 
draw back, and was fain to go on, though she 
became conscious that she had placed herself 
in a very trying position. 

“ It is not kind to keep everything to your¬ 
self so closely,” she said, tremulously. “ As 
if we did not care for you, or could not com¬ 
prehend-” 

She stopped, because Lisbeth frightened her 
again. She became so pale, that it was im¬ 
possible to say anything more. Her great, dark 
eyes dilated, as if with a kind of horror, at 
something. 

“ You—you think I have a secret,” she in¬ 
terrupted her, with a hollow-sounding laugh. 
“ And you are determined to make a heroine 
out of me, instead of allowing me to enjoy my 
‘nerves’ in peace. You don’t comprehend 
* nerves’, that is clear. You are running at a 
red rag, Georgy, my dear. It is astonishing 
how prone you good, tender-hearted people are 
to run at red rags, and toss, and worry them.” 

It was plain that she would never betray 
herself. She would hold at arm’s-length even 
the creature who loved her best, and was most 
worthy of her confidence. It was useless to 
try to win her to any revelation of her feel* 
ings. 

Georgy fell to at her packing again, with a 
very melancholy consciousness of the fact, that 
she had done no good by losing control over 
her innocent emotions, and might have done 
harm. It had pained her inexpressibly to see 
that quick dread of self-betrayal, which had 
announced itself in the sudden loss of color, 
and the odd expression in her friend’s eyes. 

“ She does not love me as I love her,” was 
her pathetic, mental conclusion. “ If she did, 
she would not be so afraid of me.” 

When Lisbeth bade her good-by, at the little 
rail way-station, the girl’s heart quite failed her, 

“ What shall I say to mamma and papa?” 
she asked. 


“ Tell them that Pen’yllan agrees with me 
so well, that I don’t like to leave it for the 
present,” was Lisbeth’s answer. “And tell 
Mrs. Esmond that I will write to her myself.” 

“And—” in timid desperation—“and Hector, 
Lisbeth ?” 

“Hector?” rather sharply. “Why Hector? 
What has he to do with the matter? But stay!” 
shrugging her shoulders. “ I suppose it would 
be only civil. Tell him—tell him—that Aunt 
Clarissa sends her love, and hopes he will take 
care of his lungs.” 

And yet, though this irreverent speech was 
her last, and she made it in her most malicious 
manner, the delicate, dark face, and light, small 
figure, had a strangely desolate look to Georgy, 
as, when the train boro her away, she caught he* 
last farewell glimpse of them on the platform of 
the small station. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Lisbeth stood before her mirror, that night, 
slowly brushing up her hair, and feeling the 
silence of the small chamber acutely. 

“ It would never have done,” she said to her¬ 
self. “It would never have done at all. This 
is the better way—better, by far.” 

But it was hard enough to face, and it was 
fantastic enough to think that she had really de¬ 
termined to face it. In a minute or so she sat 
down, with her brush in her hand, and her hair 
loose upon her shoulders, to confront the facts 
once more. She was going to spend her winter 
at Pen’yllan. She had given up the flesh-pots 
of Egypt. Qhe was going to breakfast at eight, 
dine at two when there was no company, take 
five o’clock tea, and spend the evening with the 
Misses Tregarthyn. She would stroll in the 
garden, walk on the beach, and take Miss Cla¬ 
rissa’s medicines meekly. At this point a new 
view of the case presented itself to her, and she 
began to laugh. Mustard-baths, and Dr. Puddi- 
foot’s prescriptions, in incongruous connection 
with her own personal knowledge of things, ap¬ 
peared all at once so ludicrous, that they got the 
better of her, and she laughed until she found 
herself crying; and then, angry as she was at 
her own weakness, the tears got the better of 
her, too, for a short time. If she had never been 
emotional before, she was emotional enough in 
these days. She could not pride herself upon 
her immovability now. She felt, constantly, 
either passionate anger against herself, or pas¬ 
sionate contempt, or a passionate eagerness to 
retrieve her lost self-respect. What could she 
do ? How could she rescue herself? This would 
not do! This would not do! Sh^uuAmake 
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some new struggle! These sort of things she was 
saying feverishly from morning until night. 

Secretly she had almost learned to detest 
Pen’yllan. Pen’yllan, she told herself, had been 
the cause of all her follies; but it was safer at 
present than London. If she stayed at Pen’yllan 
long enough, surely she could wear herself out, 
or rather wear out her fancies. A less resolute 
young woman would, in all likelihood, have 
trifled weakly with her danger; but it was not 
so with Lisbeth. She had not trifled with it from 
the first; she had held herself stubbornly aloof 
from any little self-indulgenoe; and now she was 
harder upon herself than ever. She would have 
died cheerfully, rather than have betrayed her¬ 
self, and if she could die, surely she could endure 
a dull winter. ] 

IIer moral condition was so far improved, how¬ 
ever, that she did not visit her small miseries 
upon her aunts, as she would have done in the 
olden days. Her behaviour was really creditable, 
under the circumstances. She played chess with 
Miss Clarissa in the evening, or read aloud, or 
sung for them, and began to take a whimsical 
pleasure in their delight at her condescension. 
They were so easily delighted, that she felt many 
a sting of shame at her former delinquencies. 
She had an almost morbid longing 44 to be good,” 
like Georgy, and she practised this being 44 good” 
upon the three spinsters, with a persistence at 
which she herself both laughed and cried when 
she was alone. Her first letter to Georgy puz¬ 
zled the girl indescribably, and yet touched her 
somehow. She, who believed her beloved Lis¬ 
beth to be perfect among women, qpuld not quite 
understand the physiological crisis through 
which she was passing, and yet could not fail 
to feel that something unusual was happening. 

44 1 take Aunt Clarissa’s medicine with a mild 
regularity which alarms her,” the latter an¬ 
nounced. 44 She thinks I must be going into a 
consumption, and tearfully consults Dr. Puddi- 
foot in private. The cook is ordered to prepare 
particularly nourishing soups for dinner, and if 
my appetite is not something startling, every¬ 
body turns pale. And yet all this does not seem 
to me as good a joke as it would have done years 
ago. I see another side to it. I wonder how it 
is that they can be so fond of me. For my part, 
I am sure I could never have been fond of Lis¬ 
beth Crespigny.” 

The roses fell, one by one, in Miss Clarissa’s 
flower-beds, and so at last did the palest autumn 
bloom; the leaves dropped from the trees, and 
the winds from the sea began to blow across the 
sands, in chilly gusts. But Lisbeth stayed bravely 
on. Rainy days dragged by wearily enough, and 


cold ones made their appearance, but she did not 
give up even when Mrs. Despard wondered, and 
Georgy implored in weekly epistles. The winter 
routine of the Tregarthyn household was not 
exciting, but it was a sort of safeguard. Better 
dullness than something worse 1 Perhaps, in 
time, by spring, it might be different. And yet 
she could not say that she found her state of 
mind improving. And as to her body—well, 
Miss Clarissa might well sigh over her in secret. 
If she had been pale and thin before, she had 
not gained flesh and color. She persisted in her 
long walks in desperation, and came home after 
them, looking haggard and hollow-eyed. She 
wandered about the garden, in self-defence, and 
was no less tired. She followed Dr. Puddifoot’s 
directions to the letter, and, to the Misses Tre- 
garthyns’ dismay, was not improved. In fact, as 
that great man, Dr. Puddifoot, observed, “Some¬ 
thing was radically wrong.” 

It was an unequal, miserable enough struggle, 
but it had its termination ; and, like all such ter¬ 
minations, it was an abrupt, unexpected, almost 
fantastio one. Lisbeth had never thought of such 
an end to her self-inflicted penanco. No such 
possibility had presented itself to her mind. It 
was not her way to romance, and she had con¬ 
fined herself to realities. 

Sitting at her bed-room window, one chill, un¬ 
comfortable December day, she arrived at a fanci¬ 
ful caprice. It was as raw and miserable a day 
as one would, or rather would not, wish to see. 
The wind blew over the sea in gusts, the gulls 
flew languidly under the gray sky, a few dead 
leaves swirled about in eddies in the road, and 
yet this caprice took possession of Lisbeth, as 
she looked out, and appreciated the perfection of 
desolateness. Since Georgy had left Pen’yllan, 
she had never once been near the old trysting- 
place. Her walks had always been in an oppo¬ 
site direction, and now it suddenly occurred to 
her, that she would like to go and see how things 
would look in her present mood. In five minutes 
from the time the fancy seized her, Miss Clarissa 
caught a glimpse of something through the par¬ 
lor window, which made her utter an exclama¬ 
tion : 

44 Lisbeth 1” she said. 44 Out again, and on 
such a day 1 Dear me I I do trust she is well 
wrapped up.” 

Lisbeth made her way, against the damp, chill 
wind, with a touch of positively savage pleasure 
in her own discomfort. The sands were wet, and 
unpleasant to walk on ; and she was not sorry. 
What did it matter ? She was in the frame of 
mind to experience a sort of malicious enjoy¬ 
ment of outward miseries. The tryst looked 
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melancholy enough, when she reached it. She 
made her way to the nook, behind the shelter¬ 
ing rocks, and stood there, looking out to sea, 
stricken with a sort of chill. She had not ex¬ 
pected to find the place wearing its summer 
aspect, but she was scarcely prepared to face such 
desolateness. Everything was gray—gray toss¬ 
ing sea, gray screaming gulls, gray lowering sky. 

44 It would have been bettor to have stayed at 
home,” she said. 

StiH she could not make up her mind to turn 
back at once, and lingered a little, leaning against 
a rock, shivering, and feeling dreary ; and so it 
was, that the man who was approaching first 
caught sight of her figure. 

Lisbeth did not see this roan. She did not 
care to see either man or woman, at present. 
The gulls suited her better than human beiugs, 
and she believed herself to be utterly alone, until 
footsteps upon the sand, quite near, made her 
turn with an impatient start. 

The man—he was not a yard from her side— 
raised his hat and stood still. The man was 
Hector Anstruthers. 

For a moment neither uttered a word. Lis¬ 
beth thought her heart must have stopped beat¬ 
ing. She had turned cold as marble. When she 
could control herself sufficiently to think at all, 
she thought of Georgy. 

44 What is the matter?” she exclaimed. “ Is 
somebodyill? Georgy?” 

“ Georgy is quite well,” he answered. 

Then he came close, and held out his hand, 
with a strange, melancholy smile. 

44 1 ask pardon for alarming you,” he said. 
44 1 ask pardon for coming without an excuse ; 
but I have no excuse. Won’t you shake hands 
with me, Lisbeth?” 

She got through the ceremony as quickly as 
possible, and then drew back, folding her shawl 
about her. She was shivering with something, 
also, besides cold. If she had only been safe 
at home. If nobody was in danger, what on 
earth had he come for? 

44 1 was a little startled,” she said. 44 Pen’yllan 
is not very attractive to people, as a rule, in 
winter, and it seemed the most natural thing 
that Georgy was ill, and had sent you to me.” 
Then, after a little pause, and a sidelong glance 
at him, 44 You look as if you had been ill your¬ 
self.” 

He certainly did. He was thin, and haggard, 
and care-worn. His eyes were dangerously 
bright, and he had a restless air. He was not 
so sublime a dandy, either, as he had been; 
there was even a kind of negligence about him. 

44 Aunt Clarissa must have been very much 


alarmed when she saw you,” Lisbeth pro¬ 
ceeded, trying to get up a creditable smile. 

“I have not seen Miss Clarissa,” he an¬ 
swered. “I came here first.” 

This was so ominou", that Lisbeth succumbed. 
She knew, when he said this, that he did not 
intend to keep up appearances. But she made 
one more poor effort. 

“Then, perhaps, wo had better go home,” 
she remarked. 

44 No,” he returned, quickly. 44 1 have some¬ 
thing to say.” 

She felt herself losing strength. But what 
did it matter, let him say what lie would ? 
Perhaps it was something about Georgy. She 
had a dreary feeling that she was ready for 
anything. 

“ Go on !” she said. 

44 Oh!” he cried, in bitter, impatient resigna¬ 
tion of her stoicism. “Arm yourself against 
me; I know you will do that. Sneer at my 
folly ; I am prepared for that, too. But I shall 
speak. It is Fate. I am a fool, but I must 
speak.” 

“Was it to say this that you came here?” 
interposed Lisbeth. 

“ I came because I could not stay away. 
You are my Fate, I tell you,” almost angrily. 
“You will not let me rest. When I kissed 
your hands, that last night, I gave myself up 
to my madness. I had tried to persuade my¬ 
self that I had no love for you; but that cured 
me, and showed me how I had deceived my¬ 
self. I have never ceased to love you, from 
the first; and you-” 

His words died upon his lips. She looked 
as he had never seen her look before. She 
leaned against the r*ck, as if she needed sup- 
| port. Suddenly her eyes and lashes were wet, 

| and she began to tremble slightly. He checked 
himself, full of swift remorse. What a rough 
brute he was! 

“Don’t!” he said. 44 1 did not mean to 
frighten you.” 

She lifted her eyes, piteously; her lips parted, 
as if she was going to speak; but she did not 
speak. She was even weaker than she had 
thought. She had never been so helpless and 

! ‘ shaken before. She shrank from him, and 
drooping her face upon the rock, burst into 
hysterical tears. 

He did not pause to ask himself what it meant. 
He did not understand women’s nerves. He 
only comprehended that she had given way, 
that everything was changed, that she was un¬ 
strung and weeping. In a moment he had her 
| in his arms, exclaiming, passionately, 
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14 Lisbeth ! Lisbeth !” And then the little straw 
hat, with its blue ribbon, slipping away from the 
small, pale face, that lay upon his breast, he 
bent and covered this small, pale, tear-wet face 
with reckless kisses. 

For the moment he did not care what came 
next, nor what doom he brought upon himself, 
he was so mad with long pent-up love and 
misery. He found the little hand under the 
shawl, too, and fell to kissing that, also, and 
would not let it go. 

44 Don’t be cruel to me, Lisbeth,” he pleaded, 
when she tried to draw it away; and shQ was 
forced to let it remain. 44 Don’t be cruel to me,” 
he said, and still held this hand, when she re¬ 
leased herself at last, and stood up, miserable 
and shame-faced, yet far less miserable than she 
had been. 

44 It—it is you who are cruel!” she faltered. 

“ What am I to say to you ? You have left mo 
nothing to say.” 

She hung back, half afraid of his vehemence. 
He had begun with bitter ravings, and in five 
minutes had ended by crushing her in his arms. 

It was her punishment that she should be so 
humbled and brought down. 

44 Say nothing,” he cried. 44 Let me say all. 

I love you. It is Fate.” 

She could not help seeing the fantastic side of 
this, and she smiled, a little, daring smile, though 
she hung her head. 

44 Are you—proposing to me?” she ventured, 
hoping to retrieve herself. 

He could not stand that, but she would not let ] 
him burst out again, and leave her no chance to 
assert her privilege to struggle at retaining the ■ 
upper hand. 

44 You told me that you came in spite of your- ; 
self, because you could not stay away. Was it 5 
true ?” she asked. j 

44 Yes.” i 


She could not help feeling a glow of triumph, 
and it shone in her eyes. 

44 1 am glad of that,” she said. 44 I am glad. 
It saves me so much.” 

14 And I may stay?” he exclaimed, in his old, 
impetuous fashion. 41 Lisbeth- 

Though he held her hand fast, she managed to 
stoop down, under pretence of rescuing the blue¬ 
ribboned hat from the sand. 

44 You need not go,” she answered. 

And that was the end of it. 

The three Misses Tregarthyn looked at each 
other in blank dismay, when these two walked 
into the parlor, an hour after. But Hector 
grasped his nettle with a matter-of-fact boldness, 
for which Lisbeth intensely admired him in secret. 

44 1 went out on the beach to find Miss Cres- 
pigny, and I found her,” he announced. “Here 
sheis, Miss Clarissa, Miss Mellicent, Miss Hetty! 
She has promised to marry me. Oblige us with 
your blessing.” 

The trio fell upon their beloved Lisbeth, and 
embraced, as they had done on the previous occa¬ 
sion ; but this time she boro it better. 

That night Lisbeth sat up until one o’clock, 
writing a long letter to Georgy Esmond, and try¬ 
ing, in a strangely softened and penitent mood, 
to be open and straightforward for once. 

44 1 am going to marry Hector Anstruthers, 
and try to be better,” she wrote. 44 You know 
what I mean, when I say ‘better.* I mean that 
I want to make Lisbeth Anstruthers a far differ¬ 
ent creature from Lisbeth Crespigny. Do you 
think I ever can be a ‘good’ woman, Georgy— 
like you and your mother? If I ever am one, it 
will be von two whom I must thank.” And as she 
wrote this, she shed not unhappy tears over it. 

44 Perhaps,” she said, 44 Love will make me as 
tender as other women.” ' 

And this Love did. 

THE END. 


WATCHING FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

BY GEORGE WEATUERBY. 


Thk pawing bill, fbr the dying year, 

Rings through the silence far and near, 

With solemn dirge-notes, soft and low 
Tolling a requiem, sad and slow, 

For swiftly passing Time 1 
Dying 1 dying 1 dying I 
Ring out the belle in mournful rhyme I 
Flying! flying I flying! 

As we watch from the window the cold snow lying, 
As white as the locks of Old Time. 


n. 

Hark I far away in the old ehurch-tower, 

The clock is striking the midnight hour! 
Merrily now ring out the bells, 

Filling the air with Joyous swells, 

To greet the new-born Time 1 
Ringing! ringing! ringing! 

Thrilling the world with their mirth Ail chime, 
Merrily ringing, 

The birth of a New Year, so joyously singing, 
As we watch for the young, brave Timo 1 
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BY MARIET 

“ You shall never wear it while you live in 
my house—never ! You knew you were going 
against my express commands when you made 
this. While I was standing over the sick bed of 
your grandmother Dawson, you were spending 
your time in this worldly vanity. You know, if' 
I had been here, you would never have dared to 
spend your precious time, given you on proba¬ 
tion, to make puffs and ruffles to ornament your 
sinful body, and draw your soul down still deeper 
into the pit of perdition.” 

The young girl to whom these words were ad¬ 
dressed, made no reply, but a close observer 
could see a deep tinge of scarlet sweep up to the 
lovely face, and that the slender hands were 
clasped so tightly over the offending article in 
her lap, that the almond-shaped finger-nails w T ere 
pressed into the very palms. But her very si¬ 
lence seemed to displease her mother; for as she 
cast her cold, gray eyes on her a moment, she 
said, 

“ Well, can’t you answer your mother, when 
she is talking to you? Where did you get the 
materials for that dress ? Who helped you make 
it?” 

“ I took the money Uncle Joe sent me for a 
New-Year’s present. All the girls have got 
them. Kate Mcrriman helped me cut it. She is 
going to have a party next week, and-” 

“ Yes. I have no doubt that you had the 
house full of girls while I was gone, though you 
well knew my wishes on the subject.” 

“ I have never disobeyed you yet,” answered 
the girl, proudly. “ Charley, and Bridget, and 
I, have been here alone all the time. I took my 
muslin over one afternoon, and Kate helped me 
cut it.” 

“ Perhaps she thought I might let you attend 
her party. But you shall not go. Worldly, un¬ 
godly places, where they sing and dance! I 
want you to understand, once for all, that you 
shall not go; and you shall never wear that 
dress. I am responsible for your soul’s welfare, 
and I shall do my duty by you, whether it is 
pleasing to you, or displeasing.” 

The young girl made no reply, but silently rose 
and left the room. As soon as she had gone, a 
bluff, good-natured looking old gentleman, her mo¬ 
ther’s brother, who had witnessed this scone with 
a great deal of pity and indignation, but who pos- 


rA HOLLEY. 

sessed too much principle to interfere in his sis¬ 
ter’s domestic management, and so weaken her 
influence by taking sides with her daughter, 
spoke. 

“ How can you go on so, Sister Ann ?” he said. 

Mrs. Wilmer, in reply, bent upon him a severe 
look, but made no answer in words. 

Nothing daunted, however, he went on. 

** The idee of there bein’ any wickedness in 
this !” he said, taking up from the table the dainty 
white waist, with its muslin and lace ruffles, and 
balancing it on the end of his thumb, admiringly. 
“ Wicked! Why, it is white as chalk, clear 
through. Who said, * consider the lilies’ ? If 
there had been anything wicked in them lilies, 
crinkled all round the edges, gathered up in the 
middle with little gold-colored orniments to set 
’em off, it stands to reason the Lord wouldn't 
have sot us to considerin’ of ’em. And look at 
the hollyhocks once, and roses. No end to the 
ruffles and puckers on ’em; fixed off enough 
sight gayer than this.” And he deposited the 
little waist reverently upon the table again. 

“ I have wanted to talk with you,” he went 
on to say, “ ever sense I have been here, and 
seen your goin’s on with your children. I tell 
you, Sister Ann, you are on the wrong track, 
and you will see it some day, and repent it, if you 
don’t turn in time. You are too harsh with ’em.” 

By this time Mrs. Wilmer’s thin cheek began 
to flush, and her cold, gray eyes to sparkle. 

“ I do not ask you, Ephrum,” she said, sharp¬ 
ly, “ nor any one else, to tench me my duty to 
my children. I learn it. from a higher source, 
f know what is right better than you.” 

• 4 ‘ You are as self-righteous as ever,” answered 
her brother. “ When you and Will had your 
fight-” 

“I never fight with any one, Ephrum, and 
you know it.” 

“ No! but you set up your will like a rock, 
and let weaker, or ratheY more tender and loving 
natures, break themselves to pieces on it. I 
know all about Will. A better, more generous- 
hearted fellow never lived.” 

Mrs. Wilmer’s thin lips quivered, in spite of 
her self-control; and she prided herself greatly 
on her self-control. 

“ Will chose his own way, and walked in it. 
I am entirely guiltless in the matter.” 
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“ Yes, that is your way. I never kuew you, $ are so hard on him, make home such a place of 
in your whole life, to own up you was in the ; torment to him, that he won’t stay here any 
wrong. Everybody around has got to knuckle \ more than he can help; and that he is out in 
to you. 1 never did, thank fortiu’ ! I was the j the street nights, with bad company, a gamblin’ 
only one in father’s family that wasn’t afraid to j and drinkin’.” 

cross you. And I am the best friend you had “ He can’t blame me for his wickedness, if he 
amongst ’em, and you know it; for I can’t see j dies a gambler. I never allowed him to play a 
you a plungin’ right into ruination, without j game of any kind at home. I burned up his 
warnin’ you. You know I warned you about chess-men, and his dominoes, and his checker- 
YYillie before your quarrel. I told you he was j board, as fast as he would bring them home, and 
high-spirited, and he wouldn’t stand it, to be I would do it again.” 

treated as you was a treatin’ him. You tried to “ Yes,” said Uncle Ephraim, “ that is jest 
get him completely under your thumb, jest as your way. And there’s your girl. Why, if I 
you do everybody else. Wouldn’t let him have should treat my Nett as you treat her, I should 
a friend here to see him. Made home a perfect expect she would run away and disgrace me. I 
place of torment to him. Wouldn’t even let him shouldn't expect nothin’ else. I've watched you 
read his books in peace.” He paused, out of breath, pretty close these two days, and I tell you plain, 
“ Was it my duty,” quietly replied Mrs. Wil- the disposition you show to that girl is jest what 
mer, “ to allow him to fill my house with his drove Will away. It is a devilish disposition; it 
worldly, ungodly companions, and wicked books, is sardonix. Yes,” he repeated, with greater 
and novels?*’ earnestness, “it is sardonix. You make your 

“To begin with, it wasn’t your house. It home a perfect prison-house. And if you’ll take 
was Will’s, your husband’s. And it was the my advice, you’ll turn round and let a little sun- 
unele that brought him up and started him in shine into it. If you don’t, you’ll be sorry. I 
life, that you objected to, that last goin’ on ; ami hain’t seen you give either of your children a 
it was jest about that time, that you burnt up a look that wasn’t reproachful and complaining, 
whole set of Dickens’s stories. I’ve always been I hain’t heerd you give them a bright, cheerful, 
glad that Will run away from you, always.” pleasant word, senco I’ve been here. You won’t 
“ Hush ! The children will hear you.” allow your girl to dress any different from an 

Uncle Ephraim lowered his voice a trifle; but old woman; won’t let her have any amusement 
went on with as much earnestness as ever. whatever; won’t let her have any young com- 

“ I stood by you, in that trouble, as well as I pany. Why, it is jest as nateral for young hearts 
knowed how to. Not that you needed any help, to want to flock together, as it is, in the spring of 
in the line of worldly affairs ; for he left you j the year, for robins, and blue-jays, and bobolinks, 
and the children a handsome property ; every to sing at onetime.” 

cent lie had, anyway. There wasn’t a mean “ Yes, you would advise me to let her go to 
hair in Will’s head. But I stood by you, and perdition; lose her soul, with the rest of the lost 
tried to check you up, though I knew you had souls around here.” 

brought your trouble right on your own head. “ Sister Ann, it hain’t for you, nor me, to say 
Nobody has ever heard a lisp from me, that Will whoso souls are lost, and whose ain’t.” 
wasn't drownded, as folks s’pose. And I never “ I never thought I should hear you uphold 
have mentioned a word of what he told me that ungodly pleasures, Ephraim.” 
night. He was going away, just as I happened “ I don’t uphold ’em, and you know I don’t, 
to come to your house on a visit, as you know. But I tell my little girl, that if I am an elder 
I met him at the gate, lookin’ like a ghost, and j in the church, that’s no reason she shouldn’t 
you in the house, lookin’ like another one. I j have innocent mirth and gayety, when it comes 
stood by you, and helped you bear your trouble, j properly in her way. She loves her old father, 
the best I could. But if you get yourself in an- bless her; and she loves the feller she is engaged 
other scrape, and are left alone in your old age, to, as likely a young minister as there is in the 
you won’t have me to bear you company.” State. And she’s none the worse for having gone 

“ You need not be afraid of my troubling you ! to a party now and then. She hain’t never been 
in any way!” haughtily answered his listener, j afraid to come to her pa with any of her little 
But he went on, without minding the wither- troubles and tribulations. I tell you agin, you 
ing tone in which she pronounced these last ) don’t do the right thing by your girl. You have 
words. j been so overbearin’ and tyranical with her, that 

“ There’s Charley. I hain’t hardly seen him j I can see she is as afraid of you as she is of the 
sence l come here. And folks tell me that you 1 old cat, and she would confide ia the furtherest 
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stranger before she would her own ina. And 
your boy, how can you expect to help him on in 
the right course, when you have got him so that 
he avoids you all he can, and would as soon con¬ 
fide in an Injin as in you? I tell you, it is a 
wrong state of things, and I am afraid you 11 
sup sorrow out of it if you don t turn your, 
course.” 

And where was the subject of Uncle Ephraim’s 
sermon all this while ? She had rushed away to 
the parlor, the farthest room in the house, and 
there she stood by the western window, looking 
out. It was a very clean room, a very orderly 
room. Yes, terribly, fearfully orderly ! but oh, 
so bare, so desolate! In striking contrast to its 
bareness, was the face of its present occupant. 
She stood by the open window, beneath the stiff, 
green curtain, looking out, out, toward the sea, : 
that bounded the horizon. It was a lovely face; 
a sweet, loving, tender face; but now there was 
a mutinous look in the large, troubled eyes. She 
clasped her hands, as she looked out on the waste 
of waters. 

“ Oh, if I could only sail away, out of this 
dreary, doleful life!” she cried. 

She turned her face instinctively to where, over j 
the low roofs of the houses about it, the new hotel \ 
for summer boarders rose up in staring white¬ 
ness. There were some of the boarders out now, j 
on the upper balcony, and she fancied she could j 
distinguish, even at that distance, one tall, dis- j 
tinguished figure, leaning in easy grace against j 
the railing. There was a way for her to leave j 
this bare, wretched, dreary life. It is not to the 
happy hearts, full of home-love and peace, that 
the tempter appeals most strongly. No, it is to 
the heart-hungry, the weary. There was One 
who fasted forty days and nights, and then after¬ 
ward, when He hungered, the tempter came to 
Him. 

Poor Cleo! She was heart-hungry, and the 
tempter that was assailing her soul, promised j 
that the stones should be made bread. She is 
too tired, too wretched to think of it. But if she 
could only think, only know this Divine truth ; 
if she would only resist the tempter, there were 
angels ready to minister to her. 

But she doesn’t think of that. She looks list¬ 
lessly out into the clean, bare yard. Mrs. Wil- 
mer will not allow any flowers in her garden. 
8he thinks it a sinful waste of time. But her 
next neighbor, Mrs. Merryman, thought differ¬ 
ently ; and her yard was crowded Bill of summer 
beauties, a wilderness of sweet-scented flowers; 
and birds and bees congregated therein; and her 
children, happy as the birds, filled it with their 
blitheful laughter. 


There was a great honeysuckle vine, that run 
up on a latticed frame, close by tho low paling 
that separated the two yards ; such a tangle of 
richness and gorgeous coloring, to be sure. It 
had overrun the lattice-frame, and climbed over 
into Mrs. Wilraer’s side of the wall, and blos¬ 
somed as brightly there, as if it were not an in¬ 


trusion and an offence. 

This vine was of no use at all. Apples would 
never hang from its branches. Its roots would 
never, by any possibility, produce potatoes. But 
how perfectly had beauty-loving nature adorned 
it! And Cleo wondered vaguely, as she looked 
at it, whether Nature felt guilty at all, as she 
fashioned the sweet, useless leaves and blossoms. 
And the gay humming-birds, joyous little idlers, 
who “toiled not, neither did they spin,” that 
were flitting about the fragrant hearts of the 
flowers. Cleo wondered if Nature thought she 
was doing a vain thing, a wicked thing, when she 
gilded those tiny and perfectly useless wings such 
an exquisite hue, more beautiful and changeful 
than any pains-taking mortal might hope to paint. 
But Cleo had not much time for her musings. The 
cold, complaining tones, which she had fled away 
to escape, were heard now in the hall, and the 
door opened, and the cold, rebuking eyes were 
bent upon her. 

“ Cleopatra, you have dropped a flower here, 
in the hall. I saw you wasting your time out 
there by that honeysuckle vine, this morning, 
when you should have been at work in the 
house.” 

“ I will come, mother, and pick it up,” said 
Geo, wearily. 

“ How many times a day am I obliged to re¬ 
buke your idle, disorderly ways? You trouble 
and annoy me more than I can tell.” 

“ I know I do; I am a trouble to you all the 
time.” Here the tears that had been so near 
the surface all the morning, overflowed the large 
eyes. “ I wish I were away from here. I wish 
father had lived. I don’t believe I should have 
annoyed him so,” she cried, passionately. 

“You arc exceedingly like your father, ex¬ 
ceedingly.” 

As she said this, Mrs. Wilmer left the room ; 
and in a minute Geo could hear the sharp, me¬ 
tallic tones in the kitchen, agonizing Bridget 
with rebukings for some fault, either real or fan¬ 
cied. 

But as she stands there, by the window, alone, 
she hears again the words that she heard last 
night, down by the lake. 

“ Geo, beauty, listen to me. Oh, my darling, 
| how lovely you are !” 

I These words sounded above the sharp voice out 
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in the kitchen. She knew she ought not to listen 
to that voicfe, to dream of it. But oh, home was 
so dreary—dreary 1 And Philip Evans would 
make her a home so bright, so luxurious, so love- 
glorified ; full of all the beauty and happiness 
she had been deprived of, that she had dreamed of. 
She knew it was all wrong, his wooing her in 
this clandestine manner, urging her to elope 
with him, and, above all things, to keep the mat¬ 
ter a secret from every one. It was all wrong, 
wrong. And then, in spite of his fascinations, 
his charm of manner, his passionate protesta¬ 
tions of love for her, some subtle intuition taught 
her to beware of hi i. But then, home was so 
dreary—dreary 1 Poor Cleo! She was very un¬ 
happy, very young, very guileless. Philip Evans 
thought her an easy prey. 

This Philip Evans—that was not his true 
name; he had left, his real name with a wife 
and three children in California; but this was 
the name he had passed by for a year or so— 
was a professional gambler. He had come down 
to Claythorpe, following a rich and rather ver¬ 
dant young Southerner, wdio, he thought, was 
spending his summer there. lie felt certain of 
a rich prize. But when he arrived there, he 
found tho prey had flown, having been called 
suddenly home by the death of his father. There 
was no other prize there rich enough to tempt 
him much, and having had unusually good luck 
in Chicago, he was not compelled to exert him¬ 
self at once; but ho certainly intended to return 
to some of the laige western cities soon. Yet 
after he had looked into Cleo Wilmer’s eyes, he 
resolved to stay awhile, to play a still darker 
game. 

Meantime, he passed at the hotel for a very 
exemplary young man. Indeed, a maiden sister 
of the innkeeper, who prided herself upon her 
power of reading characters in the features un¬ 
erringly, thought he was a city clergyman, re¬ 
cruiting the health he had lost in ministerial 
duties. A few of the wild ones of Claythorpe 
did not think so; among them, Ralph Bryan, 
nephew of the hotel-keeper. He was clerk in 
the great shipping-house of the wealthy firm of 
Lynn & Willis, in New York City, but was visit¬ 
ing his uncle during his summer vacation. 
Wickedness, as well as virtue, has a way of re¬ 
cognizing its true kindred, and it w r as not long 
before Ralph Bryan and Philip Evans were 
friends and allies. Their rooms at the hotel wit¬ 
nessed many a midnight orgie. 

Ralph had introduced Charley Wilmer to Philip 
Evans, and the latter soon could wind them both 
round his finger. 

It was one day, toward sunset, that he first 


met Cleo. She was walking on the beach with 
Charley. That was one of the few things that 
her mother did not object to. She was willing 
to let Cleo go and walk. She thought it was for 
her health. There Cleo met him almost daily ; 
first with Charley, afterward alone. 

It was in these dangerously beautiful hours that 
he brought all his varied and wonderful powers of 
fascination to bear upon Cleo’s loving and tender 
little heart. It was all so strange, so new, so 
sweet to her, the homage, the worship, and the 
new and delightful world he took her into, with 
his brilliant descriptions of beauty, and culture, 
and art. What poetry he repeated to her, with his 
dark glowing eyes bent upon her innocent, trust¬ 
ing, wild-rose of a face! What words of admira¬ 
tion and impassioned love he whispered in 
her ear, more dangerously sweet to her than the 
loveliest poem ! And the solemn ocean-waves 
rolling in at their feet, brought t6 her no voice of 
warning. 

It was then that poor Cleo needed a mother. 
But, as Uncle Ephraim told his sister, her chil¬ 
dren would sooner confide in any stranger than 
in her. 

On the evening of the day on which he had 
held his plain talk with his sister, Uncle Ephraim 
returned to his home, a pretty inland village, 
bright with anticipations of seeing his Nettie ; 
little dreaming that his prophecies, spoken to 
his sister, were so near fulfillment. 

That evening, Cleo and Philip Evans met by 
their old try sting-place, down on the beach. Is 
it not strange how some seeming trifle will change 
a person’s whole destiny? That pretty, white 
waist was not of much consequence, certainly ; 
but yet her mother’s tyranny concerning it, wlio 
may know how much influence it had over poor 
Geo ? At all events, it was that night that she 
yielded, for the first time, to her lover’s plead¬ 
ings, and gave her promise to fly with him, to 
leave home and country for his sake. There 
were reasons, he said, why he could not wed her 
openly. But oh! he would make her life beauti¬ 
ful : “ so beautiful,” he vowed, “ that she should 
never repent her choice; never be sorry that she 
gave up all for him.” And Geo, fascinated and 
enthralled by him, as she was, her first thought 
was, that she should escape the terrible dreariness 
and tyranny of her home. And Charley, her 
darling brother, the one being in the whole world 
nearest to her, Philip said, should come and 
live with them in their beautiful home. Charley 
was getting wild, was getting into bad company; 
but surely Philip’s influence, when he was his 
brother, would help to restrain him, help him to 
do better, and she would make such a warm, 
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bright, loving home for him, and surely she oould 
save him yet. PoorCleol 

And so the night came when she was to go. 

Ii was only ten o'clock, and she was not to start 
until midnight. In the harbor, three miles away, 
was a vessel outward bound, and they were to; 
sail in it. He had told her, and she believed, :> 
that a clergyman, a friend of his, was on board, 
who would marry them as soon as they embarked. j 
She had written a note to her mother, telling her 
all. It was a pitiful letter, showing how the 
heart-hunger of a life had caused her to grasp 
even the Sodom-apples, which she would too 
surely find contained only ashes. 

It still lacked two hours of the time when she ; 
was to meet him, yet she was all ready, with her 
hat and water-proof on. She sat by the open 
window of her room, feeling as if it were all a ; 
wild dream, when suddenly she heard her name ; 
breathed under the window. She leaned her 
head out. 

41 Charley 1 You here?" she cried, in astonish- : 
ment; for Charley had been called away for two 
days, pleading business; but called away, she ; 
supposed, by Philip, that he might not discover 
her intended flight. 

44 Hush, Cleo 1 Don’t wake mother," he re¬ 
plied, in a low tone. “ I have something terrible 
to tell you. Come out here." 

In a moment she stood beside him. 

44 Has anything happened?" she faltered. “ Is 
Philip-" 

Charley did not seem to notice what she said; 
did not appear to think of the strangeness of her 
being robed in hat and water-proof at that hour. 
His fair, boyish face was like death, and his 
voice hoarse with emotion. 

44 1 have come to bid you good-by, Geo," he 
cried; and the boy, for he was only a boy, hardly 
seventeen, threw his arm round his sister’s neck, 
and clung to her. 

44 You don’t know what I have done. Geo. But 
I will not live to be despised, shunned, impri¬ 
soned—to see my name in the papers as a forger. 
I will never live to see it. I was going to drown 
my life and my disgrace down there in the water 
to-night; but—but I wanted to see y*u, to tell 
you how it was. Mother would never forgive 
me; never show me any mercy or pity, I know; 
but I wanted you to know that I was not so 
guilty as I seem to be. He led me into it, got 
me in his debt. And then it was only for fifty 
dollars when I wrote it. He changed it him¬ 
self to five hundred." 

44 He? Who?" gasped his sister, her heart 
jinking. “Tell me all about it, Charley, and 
then I can see what can be done." 


44 There can be nothing done, only for me to die." 

“Hush, Charley!" and Cleo clung to his cold 
hands, as if the river of death was already wash¬ 
ing to bis feet, and her weak hands could hold 
him back from it. “Tell me the whole story, 
and then I will find a way to help you.” 

And at last, though his talk was broken often 
by wild words of terror, and remorse, and regret, 
Geo learned the truth. 

Charley had a wonderful gift of penmanship. 
He could copy any writing so as to puzzle an ex¬ 
pert. And it was in Ralph Bryan’s room, one 
day, a few days before his return to New York, 
that Charley, carelessly taking up Ralph’s pen, 
began to show off his wonderful talent in that 
direction. Ralph had just received a letter from 
his employers, asking him to return upon such 
a day, and the letter lay open on the table, signed 
by the business name of the firm, in the bold 
handwriting of the senior partner. In a few 
minutes Charley showed him a fao-simile ot the 
writing, so strikingly like the original, that Ralph 
was delighted. He said to Charley, “If that 
was signed now, to a check for five hundred dol¬ 
lars, it would be something worth while." And 
from that moment he gave Charley no peace. He 
was in debt to Bryan, and had no means to pay, 
and Bryan threatened to go to his mother, and 
tell her the whole story of his misdoings, and 
disgrace him forever in Clay thorpe. As for Bryan 
himself, he was in debt to everybody. And, 
finally, one day, when Charley was more than 
half intoxicated, and half-driven to desperation 
by Bryan’8 threats of exposure, he wrote the 
name of Mr. Willis, the elder of Ralph s em¬ 
ployers, upon a check for fifty dollars. No more 
than that, as he solemnly declared. But Bryan 
had changed it afterward to five hundred. They 
obtained the money without any difficulty. After¬ 
ward, Charley had a recollection of asking Bryan 
if the cashier at the bank didn’t give him more 
than fifty dollars. Bryan had replied that the 
cashier had made a mistake, and handed him 
more. 44 But we should bo fools indeed, if we 
rectified it," he said. 44 Banks never do, and 
why should we?" 

They paid their debts of honor, or rather dis¬ 
honor, and then made a night of it. The next 
day Ralph returned to New York. Two days 
after, the check, unexpectedly, was returned to 
New York, earlier than Ralph had supposed. 
The forgery was discovered, the guilty parties 
traced, and Ralph absconded. 

Charley, in consequence, had received a let¬ 
ter from Mr. Willis, telling him that his crime 
was known, and bidding him to come to New York 

at once. ^ - 
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“ I will defer all talk of justice and punish¬ 
ment,” the letter concluded, “ until I see you.” 

“ I can’t go, Cleo. I will not meet him. I can¬ 
not.” With these despairing words, Charley 
ended the wretched story. 

“But won’t it be best? When he sees how 
young you are-” 

“ Never! Cleo, I will never go!” 

“Then I must.” 

“You, Cleo?” 

“ Y’es!” 

Charley looked at her in amazement. 

“ How could you go, Cleo? You were never 
from home in your life. What could you do 
alone, in that great city ? No I I am not worth 
the trouble. Let me die, and end it all; then you 
will be rid of me.” 

“Oh, Charley, Charley ! Don’t talk so, or you 
will kill me! You will live, and be a good man. 
I shall be proud of my brother yet. I know you 
will never touch a card again, or a glass of 
wine.” 

“ Never, Cleo! As God is my judge, if I live 
a thousand years ! I have had a lesson; that is 
enough for one life.” 

“Why did he want you to come at once—im¬ 
mediately f* 

“ I don’t know ; and he may change his mind, 
and send an officer for me any minute. But he 
will only have my dead body to take to prison.” 

“ Hush! Is that the train coming for the 
city?” 

“ Yes. But-” 

“ Don’t talk.” And she took his arm, and 
hurried him down the walk, toward the gate. 
“ I have money enongli in my pocket to take me 
there and back.” 

“ But, Cleo, how can you go?” 

“ Charley, I must go. I must see him, if you 
will not. When I tell him how young you are, 
how good you are, only led away by evil com¬ 
panions, and how you repent what you have 
done, and will never—never do anything like it 
again, I know he will be merciful to us.” 

By walking fast, they had just time to reach 
the train, no more. To save Charley’s life, his 
honor, that was her first thought, her first duty. 
But during their hurried walk toward the depot, 
she thought, 

“ Shall I take Charley into my confidence, and 
leave word for Philip? Would he like it? 
Would he be willing for me to break the invalu¬ 
able secrecy he has pledged me to ?” 

But Charley put a stop to her doubts and 
anxious thoughts on this subject, by saying, that 
if she went to the city, he should go, too; not to 
see Mr. Willis ; but he should go to the city with 


her, and then, if she would, if she could, she 
could go, and try to save him. 

Cleo gave one thought to his wild threats to 
kill himself; and though he was not weak natu¬ 
rally, she knew his nerves were all unstrung by 
his terror, and his dissipated habits of late; and 
; so, she told him she should be glad to have 
him. 

And Philip I She could explain it to him 
afterward. When he knew that Charley’s life 
was in peril—her darling, her only brother, and 
| there was a chance for her to save him from 
; death and dishonor, Philip would think it but 
; right for her to go, and she should be home 
again to-morrow night; and then she could tell 
him all. 

The next morning, about ten o’clock, Cleo 
stood in front of the massive, imposing front of 
Messrs. Lynn & Willis’s office. She asked to 
see Mr. Willis, and a clerk led the way to the 
private office, and opening the door without 
glancing in, bowed to Cleo to enter. 

A gentleman was sitting before a desk, writing. 

; Hearing her step, he looked around. But he 
; was comparatively young. Cleo had imagined 
; Mr. Willis as being old, and gray-headed—a 
: great contrast to this handsome, brown-haired 
| young gentleman before her. But she did not 
give much thought to his looks. She was trem¬ 
bling with her agitation and suspense, and her 
face was white as death when she threw ba;k 
her thick veil, and looked up to him with fear, 

: and sorrow, and pleading, in her great, dark 
; eyes. 

“Can I assist you in anyway?” he began, 
and was bringing a chair forward for her. 

But she did not notice the chair. She clasped 
; her hands in anguished entreaty. 

“ Oh, sir, I have come to plead with you for 
: mercy I I am Charley Wilmer’s sister. It was 
an awful thing be did, I know, but then he is so 
young, so unused to the world, and he repents 
of it so bitterly. I know, if you should see him, 
you would think that he did.” 

There was a look of surprise on her audi- 
| tor’s face. But in her agitation she did not 
l notice this. She only thought of Charley— 
; Charley and his danger; and she went on, hur- 
; riedly, 

“ lie was about to kill himself with the shame, 
and disgrace, and remorse. Oh, how he repents 
of it 1 You know you wrote him to come to you 
at once. But he would not, dare not come, and 
so I told him I would. He is my only brother, 
and I love him so. How could I see him throw 
his life away, without making an effort to save 
\ him? I don’t ask you—I don’t want you to lose 
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your money. But if you will only give us time— 
Charley and me—we will work years and years 
to pay the debt. If you will only not put Charley 
in prison, he will never do anything of the 
kind again. He is good, good as he can be, only ; 
he was young and impulsive, and was led astray 
by others, older and more guilty than he.” 

“The debt?” said the young man, in bewil¬ 
derment. “ There must be some mistake. I 
don’t understand ’ ’ 

“ You are Mr. Willis?” 

“No! Iam Angus Lynn, the junior member 
of the firm. Please sit down, and I will call Mr. 
Willis. Ho is in the next room.” 

He made no noisy demonstrations of pity and <: 
sympathy, yet, years afterward, Cleo remembered 
just how pityingly and tenderly his blue eyes ' 
rested upon her. He left the room, and in a ■< 
few minutes another gentleman entered, a tall, ; 
noble-looking man, with iron-gray hair and mus- 
tache. Cleo felt, the moment she saw his kindly 
face, that he would be her friend; he would give 
Charley a chance to live to reform. 

“ So this is Geo Wilmer?” said he, advancing, ; 
and taking both her cold, trembling little hands ; 
in his own. 

“ Yes,” said Geo, simply, wondering why this 
perfect stranger had the power of taking her 
heart so by storm. 

“You have come to see about your brother? 
Brave girl I But you need have no fear, my 
child. I will take good care of Charley.” 

Every word he uttered thrilled her, and filled 
her with such strange emotions, memories and 
longings. Who was this stranger, who was yet 
not a stranger, at least to her soul ? Why, as he 
looked down upon her, still holding her hands 
close clasped in his, his lips were quivering with 
emotion, and—yes, there were tears in his eyes. 

“ Can you guess why I sent for Charley to 
come here ? Why I couldn’t send an officer for 
him ? Why I kept the matter a secret even from 
my partner ? Why, impatient of waiting any 
longer, I was just going to start for Claythorpe, 
on the next train ?” 

He did not wait for her to reply, but went on, 
still holding her hands closely, as if he almost 
feared she might vanish from his sight, and he ! 
might lose her again. Still, looking down into ; 
her pale face with tearful eyes, he said, 

“ Child ! Geo I Did any one ever speak to you : 
of your father ?” 

“ Yes. He died when I was a little child. lie 
was drowned, wasn’t he?” she cried, springing 
up with a wild thought, a wild hope in her 
heart. 

“ No, he did not die. He lived, always carry¬ 


ing in his heart the memory of his little girl and 
boy; always loving them, yearning, hungering 
for a sight of their faces, for the sound of their 
baby voices. Geo, my own child, my darling!” 

And in a moment she was in her father s arms, 
sobbing, sobbing as if her heart would break for 
very gladness. Charley was safe. In all the 
delight and wonderment of finding the father, 
whose memory she so loved and revered, this 
was her first thought. In these first moments 
she did not think, did not wonder, why her father 
had stayed away from his home so long; why he 
had let them all think of him as dead. 

But later, when she had somewhat regained 
her composure, and she was sitting by his side, 
with the tears not yet dried upon her cheeks, he 
told her all. 

It was a wretched drama. He tried to Boften 
her mother’s part in the story as much as possi¬ 
ble. But Geo understood it all, all of the wretch¬ 
edness of his life, the perfect martyrdom he had 
undergone at his wife’s hands. And how, finally, 
in one frenzied moment, he resolved to leave her 
for always. Abandoning all of his property to 
her and his children, he had embarked as a sailor 
in a vessel outward bound. But he longed so 
for the children he had left, that his love was 
stronger than his pride, and as soon as he ar¬ 
rived at port he wrote his wife a long letter, of¬ 
fering to return, asking her if, for the sake of 
the children, they could not both learn to bear 
and forbear. No answer came to this. He wrote 
again and again, but at last all of his letters 
came back to him, unopened, in one bulky pack¬ 
age. 

On the same vessel in which Wilmer embarked, 
was a wealthy Englishman, traveling for his 
health, with his little boy and his tutor. This 
little boy, Angus, a bright, venturesome lad, fell 
overboard one day, and Wilmer, seeing the boy 
fall, plunged in after him, and saved his life. 
The old gentleman worshipped his boy, and his 
gratitude was without bounds. When the ship 
reached Liverpool, he made proposals to Wilmer 
to enter his house, as confidential clerk. Wilmer, 
or Willis, as he called himself now, consented. 
This was the foundation of his new fortune. The 
old gentleman soon made him a partner; and, 
upon his death, left his son under his sole guar¬ 
dianship, with the wish that when he became 
old enough, he would become a member of the 
firm, so that the old name could be kept up— 
Lynn & Willis. And in time it all came about. 

Soon after Wilmer entered Mr. Lynn’s employ, 
he had lost all trace of his wife and children. 
They had disappeared from the village where he 


had left them, and every clue to their whereabouts 
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was lost. As the days and years rolled by, he 
longed for his children more and more. He 
loved Angus Lynn almost as a father; but as he 
saw the boy grow up before his eyes, his very 
nobility of soul made him think more and more 
of his own boy. “ What was time doing for him?” 
he asked. And Geo, his little beauty, into what 
joyful or sorrowful pathway had those great, 
dark eyes looked, since he had held her in his 
arms? How she needed a father’s love and care! 
How he yearned to watch over them both, love 
them, protect them! 

It was to help him in his search for them, that ; 
he had opened a branch office in New York ; 
and it was here, after so many years had flown, 
that he received his first news of them, through 
the discovery of the forged check. 

Charley did not go to prison, but to Germany, 
and to study. For the three following years, the 
kindly old professor, w'ho had him in his family, j 
wrote good accounts of him to his father. He ;j 
was studying well, making progress mentally, 
and was really an honor to the school, a model 
for the other young men tp follow. “ Not a drop 
of wine could he be tempted to touch, nor a card, 
which was the more noticeable,” the old profes¬ 
sor said, “ as some of his pupils were really, he 
was afraid, a little wild.” 

For two years Cleo was at an excellent board¬ 
ing-school for young ladies, and at the end of 
that time, she became mistreat her father’s 
splendid establishment, for her mother would 
not be reconciled to husband or children, and 
utterly refused to see them, or reply to their 
letters. But though in life implacable, when 
sickness came to her, she allowed Charley and 


j Geo, now Mrs. Angus Lynn, to come to her. 
They watched over her faithfully, as long as she 
required their care. The last day of her life she 
said to Cleo, 

“Tell Willis—tell your father, that if it were 
not too late, we would—I would begin a new 
life.” 

In a few hours she did, indeed, begin the new 
life, where, we trust, the mistakes of her mortal 
one, its losses, its errors, were viewed with a 
Divine pity and compassion. 

Long before this, as we have said. Geo had 
become a wife. Uncle Ephraim had attended 
the wedding, which was conducted on a grand 
scale, as became the social position and wealth of 
the parties. And who did Cleo choose to perform 
the marriage ceremony, but her Cousin Nettie's 
husband, to Uncle Ephraim’s unbounded de¬ 
light? 

But once, after they parted by the sea-shore 
at Claythorpe, did Cleo ever look upon the face 
of Philip Evans. It was on her bridal tour, 
which was a lengthy one, and which included a 
trip to Europe, after visiting most places of in¬ 
terest in her native land. 

It was on a Mississippi steamer. There had 
been a brawl among a party of gamblers on the 
vessel. One man was stabbed, they did not 
know but fatally ; and at the next stopping-place 
he was carried ashore, to be placed in a hospital, 
and his assailant, handcuffed and closely guarded, 
followed him. As the latter passed Cleo, she 
turned her face away, and clung to her husband’s 
arm ; for in the face of this man, shabby, bloated, 
dissipated, she recognized the once handsome 
features of Philip Evans. 


AN INVOCATION. 

BY J. HUNT. 


I. 

Dear, take my hand in yours, 
One moment only; 

All of the coming yean 
Will be so lonely. 

No one to comfort them, 

No one to shore them; 

God only knows, dear, 

How I shall bear them I 


XII. 

What I am giving, 

You are forsaking; 

Take her your strong heart, 

My heart is breaking. 

I am so weak, dear, 

God, up above mo, 

Must comfort and strengthen me— 
You could not lovo me. 


u. 

Unbind me my long hair, 
While the day lingers; 
Over my forehead fair, 
Press your fond fingers. 
Kiss me, just once, dear, 
If you can dare this; 
Surely, she cannot care— 
Help me to bear this i 


iv. 


See, I have ceased, dear, 
Every endeavor; 

Go to the new love, 

Farewell, forever. 

The grief of the old love— 

No one can share it; 

But see, I am calm— 

God will help me to bear It. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Since she had passed her sixteenth birthday, 
and that was nearly three mouths ago, Dorothea 
had flattered herself that she had grown too se¬ 
date and womanly to indulge in any of the Tom- 
boyish freaks for which she had been only too 
celebrated earlier in life; but that great mound 
of sand was really too tempting. The mischiev¬ 
ous imp who had formerly led her into so many 
scrapes, took possession of her soul. One glorious 
Blide down the steep, shining descent she must 
have, at any cost to the new dignity she had of 
late so laboriously struggled to acquire. 

Dorothea had come over to Shallow’s Farm 
with a message from her grandmother, to the 
man who worked the place, a dependency of the 
small estate Mrs. Fay had purchased in Lawton 
township some three years before, and where 
she had established herself with her pretty, wil¬ 
ful charge. Dor had done her errand, strayed 
out into the stable-yard to see some wonderful 
ducks, of whose beauty the farmer's wife had 
spoken in glowing terms, and from thence on to the 
orchard. Near the gate rose this delightful sand- 
mountain, heaped there for future building pur¬ 
poses, as Mrs. Fay and her coadjutor, Mr. Stick- 
ney, contemplated the erection of new stone 
granaries, with model cow-houses on the ground- 
floor. 

Some ill-natured person has said that the wo¬ 
man who hesitates is lost. If Dor had only obeyed 
the impulse which bade her flee when the imp 
first whispered to her soul, all would have gone 
well; but she paused to look, to think how she 
should once have enjoyed the dizzying rush from 
the top to the bottom of the white mass, and so 
was lured on ,facilis descensus Avemu 

She walked round to the other side of the 
mound. A ladder had been left leaning against 
it by some careless laborer, probably from that 
extreme dislike most people have to putting 
things in their proper places. 

The sight of the ladder caused Dorothea to 
forget her last scruple, her latest clutch upon 
dignity and decorum. She went up the rounds 
as swiftly as a sailor or a monkey could have 
done, and planted her feet—bewitching little 
feet they were, too—upon the top of the mound. 
The sand was packed so hard that she could 
move about with perfect ease. She glanced toward 
each of the four points of the compass in turn. 


There was not a human creature to be seen. Her 
frolic would remain a secret between her and 
her conscience, and indeed she deserved a little 
relaxation, as a reward for the strict watch she 
had for weeks kept over her evil inclinations. 

She gathered up her petticoats in her left 
hand, crouched down, gave herself an impetus 
with the disengaged right, counted “ one, two, 
three,” and away she slid, like lightning, unable 
to repress a ringing shout of exultation as she 
sped along, swifter, faster, till any ordinary head 
would have spun round like a top. 

But Dor's head was made of stouter stuff. In her 
childish days she had climbed too many trees, 
leaned boldly over too many precipices, and 
climbed fearlessly down too many dangerous 
heights, to be disturbed for a trifle. As she 
neared the bottom, naturally her speed increased; 
but Dor could not see distinctly an object which 
had escaped her attention, when she stood on the 
top of the hill and instituted her survey. A 
great hogshead lay at the foot of the mound, 
directly below the course she had taken, its 
open mouth yawning to catch her, like the jaws 
of some great monster. Turn aside she could 
not. On she swept, the sand flying about her 
head till it almost blinded her. On—on. She 
had just time to throw herself backward. Into 
the hogshead she flew with such force, that as 
her feet struck the bottom, she thought for an 
instant they must have been driven up through 
the summit of her cranium. She was nearly 
stunned for a moment, then she began to shriek 
with laughter. 

“ Well, I am glad you are not hurt 1 I really 
expected the hogshead would serve you for a 
coffin,” said a voice close beside her. 

Dor glanced over her shoulder, and saw a gen¬ 
tleman leaning toward her; a handsome one, too. 
Her first wild idea was to bury herself in the 
hogshead for good and all. Then a sudden spasm 
of wrath and desperation seized her, and she 
wriggled out of her prison with the agility of an 
eel, gave a shake to her dress, sprang to her 
feet, and stood before the intruder, a picture of 
such loveliness that, man of the world as he was, he 
could only stand and stare at her, open-mouthed. 

“ I think you were very impertinent to be 
here!” flashed Dor, before she well knew what 
she was saying. 
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11 So do I,” he replied, with a bow; “but I 
came up just as you had started on your race, 
and, as I was sure you had not noticed the hogs¬ 
head, I thought I would wait to see if you needed 
assistance.” 

“You are very good,” said Dor, stiffly. Then 
their eyes met. The fun in his, contrasted with 
the effort he made to keep his face grave, was 
too much for Dor. She burst into peals of laugh¬ 
ter, and he joined her. She laughed till she 
cried, and he was not much behind in his loss of 
self-control. 

By the time Dor recovered her composure suf¬ 
ficiently to begin to blush and feel ashamed, she 
recognized the gentleman. He was Walter Sey¬ 
mour, of Merecombe. Not that she had ever 
met him before. He had not visited his country- 
place since her arrival in the neighborhood, but 
she had seen his portrait, and photographs of 
him by the score, and his old aunt had told her 
grandmother, only the last time they visited her, 
that she was expecting Walter. 

“I am awfully ashamed,” cried she, in her 
heedless, impulsive fashion ; “ but it is not as if 
you were quite a stranger, though it is bad enough, 
in all conscience, to be caught at such a perform¬ 
ance.’* 

“ So you know me?” he said, inquiringly, re¬ 
garding her in a puzzled way, unable to decide 
whether she were a child or a young woman, 
but absolutely dazed by her excessive prettiness. 
Whoever she might be, a mischievous fairy was 
what she looked most like. 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied, shaking the sand out 
of her long, sunny-brown hair. “ That is, we 
know your aunt very well, and I have seen your 
portraits. That one, when you were a boy, is so 
awfully funny, and she told us you might be 
back any day.” 

“ I came last night.” 

“ Did you? Well, I wish you had waited till 
to-night. However, it can’t be helped now. But 
you’ll never tell, will you ?” 

“ Not a living soul, I swear solemnly !” 

“ All right. Then I’ll forgive you,” cried 
Dor, laughing till she showed two rows of white 
teeth like pearls. Then she sighed. “I don’t 
know what grandma would say, and I really 
have been trying so hard to be dignified.” 

“ I think I know who you are. My aunt was 
speaking last night of a charming old lady named 
Fay-” 

“That’s grandma.” 

“ And a bewitching young girl-” 

“ That’s me. I—no—I don’t mean bewitching. 
You know-” 

“But my aunt did,” interpolated Seymour. 


:i Anyway, I am Dorothea Fay, and just now I 
wish I was not,” she continued, somewhat rue¬ 
fully. “ I declare, I’ll never be bad again! Oh, 
if one could be like that young lady who has 
come to visit your aunt! We saw her. Isu’t she 
lovely?” 

“ Miss Standish ?” 

“ Yes. Why, isn’t she a relative of yours?” 

“ I believe a very distant one,” he answered, 
a little coldly. 

“And so lovely I Such a pretty name, too! 
Gertrude.” 

“ I like yours a thousand times better,” re¬ 
turned Seymour, deciding to treat her like a 
child, and be done with it. 

Suddenly she flashed an inquiring glance at 
him, which made her face look older. She ap¬ 
peared quite stately for a minute. He wondered if 
she had perceived his verdict in regard to her, 
and was offended, but thought it wise not to ask. 

“That sand-hill is very tempting,” he said. 

All trace of womanhood left her countenance. 
She turned into an impish elf again. Her great, 
brown eyes shone with fun, and a swarm of 
dimples played about her beautiful mouth. 

“ I like your aunt,” said she. “ Do you want 
me to like you?” 

“ I should think I did. We shall be the jol- 
liest friends imaginable.” 

“ Good ! Will you help me with the Odyssey?” 

“ Heavens ! You don’t mean to say you can 
read Greek ?” 

“Yes, and I like it; but don’t tell. Nobody 
knows but grandma and Mr. Remington. That's 
the Rector, you know.” 

“ Yes. Well ?” 


“ Oh ! Well, if you expect me to like you—” 
in her efforts to look grave, she puckered her 
arched, dark eyebrows into the most delicious 
frown—“you must follow my example.” 

“ Hey ?” 

“ Yes,” waving her hand toward the sand- 
heap. “ I’ll spare you the hogshead, but down 
the hill you slide, else we arc enemies for life.” 

She was perfectly in earnesf. He could see 
that, though she laughed. He was eiglit-and- 
twenty; had experience enough of the world 
to be sensible. Had a woman bidden him per¬ 
form such a feat, of course he would have laughed 
in her face; but this child’s insanity was infec¬ 
tious. 

“ How the dickens did you get to the top?” 
he asked. 

“ You will find a ladder on the other side,” 
returned she, austerely. “Come; I can’t wait 
hero all day! Will you, won’t you? Friends or 
foes ?” 
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44 Friends !” he shouted. 14 I’m off!” 

Away he dashed, and presently appeared on 
the summit. Dor retreated a little, and stood 
watching him critically. 

44 If you lean so much on your left leg, you’ll 
turn a somersault,” she cried. But the warning 
came too late. He had started, could not stop. 
On he flew, did turn a somersault, and landed 
just at the feet of a very lovely young woman, 
who had come out of the farm-house unseen by 
either, and this young lady was Gertrude Stan- 
dish. 

Dor was in convulsions of laughter. First Miss 
Standish laughed, then looked contemptuous. 
Seymour picked himself up, freed his hair of 
sand, and looked not in the least ashamed. 

44 It is very jolly,” said he. 44 Won’t yeu try 
it, Miss Standish ?” 

44 Good gracious !” cried Dor. 44 1 did not 

see you, Miss Standish ! I hope you did not-’ ’ 

A warning glance from Seymour checked her. 
44 Why, when did you come?” 

“Just this instant. I had been to the farm¬ 
house, to bargain for some fresh butter. I had 
no idea you could be so agile, Mr. Seymour.” 

44 One is always making discoveries in the 
character of one’s friends,” replied he, with a 
somewhat satirical smile. 

Dor glanced keenly from one to the other. She 
was born with a strange insight into people’s 
thoughts and motives. 

44 Good-by to both of you 1” she exclaimed, 
suddenly remembering how late it was, and that 
Mr. Remington would be waiting to give her her 
lesson, and off she dashed. 

“They may be relations, but he doesn’t like 
her,” she thought; 44 else he is vexed with her 
about something. 

The pair, of whom she was meditating, walked 
home together, taking a path through the fields 
which led into Seymour’s domain. 

When Walter was two-and-twenty, and Ger¬ 
trude Standish a couple of years younger, (she 
scarcely looked more than twenty now, though 
she had passed six years beyond that age,) he 
had loved her with a boy’s impetuous passion. 
She had trifled and coquetted. She hoped to 
marry a very, very rich man, who had just then 
loomed upon her horizon; but she lied to Sey¬ 
mour, and he found it out. She did not succeed 
in marrying the millionaire, and she lost Walter 
Seymour’s affection forever. They had met seve¬ 
ral times since. Each year she had grown more 
lovely and fascinating; but he knew her tho¬ 
roughly, and despised her, as vain, treacherous 
and cruel. She loved him, to the fullest extent 
of which her nature was capable, and she had 


' never given up the hope that his old infatuation 
would revive. 

She had the good luck to hear of his intention 
of returning north before he had written to his 
aunt, so she could invite herself to visit Mere- 
combe without any suspicion that she had come 
to meet him. She was already there when Mrs. 
Seymour received Walter’s letter; and in her an¬ 
swer, the old lady had told him that, 44 by a happy 
chance, Emily was staying with her, and promised 
to remain all the autumn.” 

Seymour owned a great plantation in Florida, 
and a vast tract of land in Texas, and for the 
last two years and more he had spent his time 
between the two States; but now he had come 
back with the intention of remaining, having dis¬ 
posed of his Southern property, at prices which 
had increased his moderate fortune to a very 
considerable amount. 

The trio walked on, chatting pleasantly. Miss 
Standish made no allusion whatever to the ab¬ 
surd predicament in which she had discovered 
Seymour; and after the first instant’s annoyance 
at being caught in such a boyish performance, 
he was too indifferent to her opinion upon all 
subjects to care what she might think. 

Presently he stopped to brush the last remains 
of sand out of his chestnut curls, and said, laugh¬ 
ingly, 

“ That bewitching child would make her own 
grandfather behave like a school-boy, if the ca¬ 
price seized her.” 

44 She is cLarming in many ways,” Miss Stan¬ 
dish replied, “but she has been wretchedly 
brought up. Mrs. Fay indulges her in every 
whim, and I fear may live to regret it.” 

44 Unless I am greatly mistaken, the child will 
grow into a woman of whom any parent might 
be proud,” he said, quietly, though somehow her 
slighting speech irritated him. 

44 Has she changed much since you went 
away?” Gertrude asked, knowing perfectly well 
that he had never set eyes on her till this morn¬ 
ing. 

44 We have only just formed acquaintance,” he 
answered, composedly. 

“Oh, I fancied you were old friends!” she 
said, and immediately changed the subject, be¬ 
ginning to speak of his journey. 

But Seymour had no intention of allowing her 
to put him down, or Dorothea rather, and to im¬ 
ply, by her manner, virtuous disapproval of the 
pretty creature’s conduct. 

44 1 think I never enjoyed a bit of nonsense so 
much in my life,” said he. 

44 1 do hope you will not add to the child’s 
spoiling,” Bhe observed, seriously. 
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rests me greatly. She is brimful of talent, and 
she will be, if not beautiful, exquisitely pretty. 
But, indeed, it is dreadfVil to see her behave as 
she does, when one remembers her age.” 

“ About fifteen, I fancy ?” 

“ Nearly seventeen,” Miss Standish replied. 

Seymour did not pause to ask himself why, 
but in his heart he was glad to hear this, and 
was so complimentary and agreeable, that, in 
her desire to be charming, she forgot Dorothea. 

Late that very afternoon Seymour strolled 
down through the pretty, old-fhshioned village, 
out toward Lowlands, which he had already dis¬ 
covered was Mrs. Fay's residence. He had the 
good fortune to meet that lady and Dorothea just 
setting out for a walk. Dor recognized him with 
a burning blush, though her eyes shone with 
mischief, in spite of her embarrassment. She 
introduced him to her grandmother, not an old 
woman, by any means, and with sufficient beauty 
left to show that in her girlhood she must have 
looked very much as Dorothea did now. She 
greeted him warmly, having taken a great fancy 
to his aunt, and being prepared to like him; in¬ 
deed, feeling almost that she knew him already, 
from having heard Mrs. Atwood talk so inces¬ 
santly of his goodness, and relate so many inci¬ 
dents of his boyhood and early youth. 

He asked permission to join them in their 
stroll, and they walked on together. 

44 I told grandma !” cried Dorothea, suddenly 
bursting into peals of laughter, after having 
vainly tried to listen, with due gravity, to the 
conversation between her companions. “She is 
horribly shocked.” 

“ No wonder,” returned Seymour. 44 She must 
regard me as an overgrown school-boy.” 

41 Oh, I know very well where the fault be¬ 
longs,” said Mrs. Fay, laughing, in spite of her¬ 
self. 41 1 thought Dor had given up such naughty 
tricks.” 

44 Now, grandma, to lecture me will only be 
talking at Mr. Seymour. Oh, if you had seen 
him standing on his head ! And what did Miss 
Standish say?” she continued, as intelligibly as 
laughter would allow her to speak—laughter in 
which the others joined. 

44 She was mercifully silent,” he replied, 44 but 
I suppose she only thought the more.” 

Mrs. Fay began to speak of other things. She 
was a highly cultivated woman, and her conver¬ 
sation delightful. Dorothea listened to their 
talk, which somehow grew grave and earnest, 
apropos to a discussion upon some new book, 
and Seymour saw her great eyes grow eager and 
lambent, her whole countenance alive with inte¬ 
rest and thought, till it looked so womanly and 


intellectual, that he could scarcely believe she 
was the childish creature he had that morning 
encountered. Gradually her grandmother drew 
her into the conversation. She was the least 
self-conscious girl in the world, and perfectly 
unaware that she talked in the most original, 
brilliant fashion, with an appreciation of every¬ 
thing poetical, which was only equalled by her 
sense of humor. 

When they again reached the gates of Low¬ 
lands, Mrs. Fay asked Seymour to go in. 

44 One need not stand on ceremony in the 
country,” she said, 44 and I must finish my argu¬ 
ment, woman-like.” 

44 Mr. Seymour will lose his dinner,” added 
Dor, giving him one of her impishly wicked 
glanoes, and looking like a mutinous child 
again. 

44 And we can only promise him a cup of tea,” 
observed Mrs. Fay, 44 for we dine early.” 

44 My dinnei^hour is not till seven,” said Sey¬ 
mour, 44 and it is hardly six yet. You cannot 
get rid of me in that way, Miss Dorothea.” 

44 Then I must be resigned,” quoth she. 

44 Dor!” expostulated her grandmother. 

44 Well,” said Dor, “if you will convince Miss 
Standish that I mean to mend my heathenish 
ways, turn up my back hair, and develop me 
into a young lady, I’ll forgive your having led 
me astray this morning.” 

“ 1 will tell her everything, except that you 
intend to disfigure that sunshiny mantle,” said 
he, laughing. 

44 My little Dor’s one beauty,” added Mrs Fay, 
stroking the masses of rich curls which hung far 
below the girl’s waist, a glorious dark-auburn in 
color, with tints of gold running through it, like 
rays of positive sunlight. 

I am grieved to say that Seymour was guilty of 
the rudeness of making his aunt wait dinner a 
full half-hour beyond its proper time, and might 
have forced her to wait longer, had not Dor re¬ 
morselessly told him that he had better go home if 
he ever expected to effect a peace with woman¬ 
kind. He gave no explanation of his tardi¬ 
ness, but Gertrude Standish knew where he had 
been; had seen him with Dor and her grand¬ 
mother. However, she said never a word, ex¬ 
ercised all her powers of fascination, talked 
amusingly, sang his favorite ballads; did every¬ 
thing in her power to help on her plan of regain¬ 
ing her lost empire, but went to bed, feeling that 
she had worked little good to her own cause. 

Walter Seymour passed two whole weeks before 
he rendered to himself an account of the sudden 
change which had come over him, the beautiful 
dream which had sprung up in his soul. He 
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loved Dorothea Fay. Say she was a child, he 
too near the close of his youth to place his affeo- 
tions upon a creature who could not yet know 
her own heart, understand her own nature. 
Nothing availed. He loved her, and the very 
experience of that boyish passion, which had 
burned so completely out, showed him that what¬ 
ever the future might hold, this was the real love 
of his life, and must last while life endured. 

He was too strictly honorable to let the child 
be troubled by the slightest knowledge of his 
secret. He treated her as an elder brother might 
have done, and she was as frank, and as much 
at ease with him, as if the relationship existed. 

The neighborhood was a rather gay one, and 
Seymour’s return proved the signal for all man¬ 
ner of festivities, and Mrs. Fay was occasionally 
persuaded, against her better judgment, into 
allowing Dor to join them. These entreaties did 
not come from the girl herself, except when danc¬ 
ing was concerned, though she cared little for 
grown-up people’s amusements. But Seymour 
was always pleading, and so did numerous other 
people. 

The weeks glided on into late autumn. Sey¬ 
mour and Dorothea s grandmother had grown 
dear friends, and to her alone he confided his 
secret. She was glad to think of her treasure 
having won the affection of a man such as he, 
but she begged him to leave the child unconscious 
of the truth for the present. 

“ I see a great change in her,” she said. “She 
has grown so much older, so much more wo¬ 
manly. I cannot tell if her dear little heart has 
wakened, but I tell you honestly, Walter, that 
I hope it may be in your favor. But she is 
young. A mere child! Ah! be patient, my 
friend I” 

And he promised, and meant to keep his word. 

Gertrude Standish was still at Merecombe. 
Mrs. Atwood adored her, and would not hear of 
her leaving, and begged Walter to add his entrea¬ 
ties, which, of course, he could not reftise to do. 

Gertrude appeared perfectly unconscious of 
Seymour’s state of mind. She petted Dor greatly, 
had her at the house whenever it was possible, 
and visited her daily. Walter Seymour made up 
his mind that his cousin had greatly improved 
during these later years. He believed that she 
had recognized her faults, and struggled con¬ 
scientiously to overcome them. Indeed, she told 
him so with an honesty, of which he knew for¬ 
merly she would not have been capable. 

Then gradually Walter became aware of a 
change in Dor’s manner toward him. It was so 
gradual, that, for a time, he tried to think it only 
his fancy, the fancy of a man rendered exacting 


by a love which he could not feel certain was 
returned. Positively, she seemed to avoid him ; 
sometimes was almost fractious and cross ; some¬ 
times cold and dignified as a woman might have 
been. At last he spoke of his troubles to Mrs. 
Fay. She only shook her head and laughed, 
though she sighed, too. 

“ you are ft thorough man—stone-blind I” said 
she. “ I have seen the change, and I think I 
know what it means; just the contrary of what 
you dread. Ah, Walter, Walter, I am afraid she 
is a child no longer I” 

But you do not blame me. You know I have 
tried to hide_” 

“ I know you are one of the truest men that 
ever lived,” she interrupted, laying her hand 
caressingly on his arm. “ Only be patient, my 
dear boy, and it will all end well.” 

Among the people spending the autumn in the 
neighborhood was Augustine Carr, a man con¬ 
cerning whom many evil reports were more than 
whispered, though his money and the influence 
of his family held him up. Some of his relations 
lived in the neighborhood, and Carr was well 
received. Almost the only house in which he 
did not gain admission was Mrs. Fay’s. Her 
delicate health gave her an excuse for not en- 
larging her circle of acquaintance, and Seymour 
was so delighted at this, that he compounded 
with his conscience, and received the man civilly 
in his own home when he discovered that Carr 
was an acquaintance of Gertrude’s. Miss Stand¬ 
ish tried to excuse the matter to her cousin, but 
he cared too little whom she ranked on her list 
of fViends, or left off, to pay much attention. 

One day his aunt came to him in a state of 
terrible agitation and distress, to ask counsel in 
regard to some affair, which she veiled in such 
mystery, that she talked for a long time before 
he had the least idea of what she was trying to 
say. It was only a joining of Dorothea Fay’s 
name with that of Augustine Carr, which caused 
him to listen even. Ho started up abruptly, ask¬ 
ing her how she dared mention the two together; 
then remembered himself, and begged her par¬ 
don. Mrs. Atwood wept and wailed. 

“ I could tell no one else, but I must tell you. 

I don't know what to do. I have been nearly out 
| of my senfles since yesterday.” 

Seymour felt confident that she would drive 
him out of his, but he tried his best to be pa¬ 
tient, and soothe her back to sanity. 

The story got itself told at last, poor Mrs. 
Atwood having no idea that Walter regarded 
Dor as more than an engaging child. 

And this was the story. The day before, Mrs. 
Atwood had been in the circulating library in 
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the village, and had seen Augustine Carr slip a j 
letter into Dorothea’s hand, undercover of hand¬ 
ing her a book. This was no hearsay. She had 
seen it with her own eyes—seen Dor grow red, 
then white, and hasten away. And the girl, not ; 
many days since, had made Walter believe that 
she had avoided even having the man introduced 
to her. Was there no truth in any woman—any 
child, even ? 

That was only his first harsh man’s thought. 
In an instant he grew ashamed and remorseful 
at having indulged it. The evidence of an angel 
from Heaven should not induce him to doubt Dor! 

“ And what to do I cannot tell,” sobbed poor 
Mrs. Atwood. “ Ought I to let her grandmother 
know ? Ought I to speak to Dor herself? Why, 
the man is not divorced yet from his wife, though 
they say the case is sure to go in his favor. 
Whatever she did, poor thing, I dare say he drove 
her to it.” 

“Tell nobody,” he said, sternly. “ Prom iso 
me that you will not.” 

“ Indeed, no. I just mentioned it to Gertrude, 
but she is one of the family. She advised mo to 
come to you. She said it was only a bit of child¬ 
ish nonsense on Dor’s part, but I know she was 
troubled all the same.” 

Seymour was furious with the old lady forj: 
having told Miss Standish, but it was useless to 
add to her distress by reproaches. Miss Standish 
spoke to him that evening of the matter, saying 
scarcely more than she had done to Mrs. Atwood, 
but her manner implied much beyond her words. 
She caused him to feel that their relative’s dis¬ 
covery had not surprised her. Two days elapsed, 
during which he took no action whatever. He 
had decided to speak to Dorothea herself, but 
she gave him no opportunity. Suspect her even 
of girlish folly and coquetry, he would not; 
he knew that she could clear up the apparent 
mystery t If he lost faith in this pure child, 
he should have none left. He must, he did be- 
lieve in her truth. 

It was toward the close of the second day. ; 
Walter was walking up and down the verandah, 
smokiug vigorously, and meditating upon the 
duty before him. Gertrude came out of the 
house, dressed for a walk, and asked him to ac¬ 
company her. It was easier to go than to find 
excuses; so he complied, with as much cheerful¬ 
ness as he could manage to summon. 

They passed through the shrubberies, mounted 
the hill at the back of the house, and descended 
toward the tiny lakelet which gave the place its 
name. Miss Standish was talking eagerly all 
the while, and seemed to pay no more attention 
than Walter to the direction they had taken; but 


he knew that this route was premeditated on her 
part; a suspicion which, from the first, had been 
roused in his mind, and grew stronger. 

They stopped on the brow of the hill to rest. 
Below them stretched the little lake, bright with 
the hues of sunset. To the right spread a grove 
of fine old oaks. Suddenly Miss Standish caught 
Walter’s arm, and whispered, 

“ Look, look!” 

He glanced at her, then followed the direction 
of her eyes. In the edge of the oak-grove two 
persons were standing: they were Dorothea and 
Augustine Carr. He was handing her a little 
package. She was weeping. Suddenly the sound 
of his reckless laugh rang up to the spot where 
the cousins stood. He stooped, as if about to 
kiss her. She retreated, uttered a cry, then 
dealt him a blow full in the face, and hurried 
away. She ran directly toward the cousins, 
with such a force, that, stumbling, she fell di¬ 
rectly into Walter’s arms. 

Miss Standish perceived that Carr had disap¬ 
peared. She folio wed Walter. Dorothea was 
lying, half-fainting, in his arms. 

“ You had better leave her with me,” she 
whispered. 

“I had better do no such thing!” he cried, 
fiercely, looking Bill in her face, with blazing 
eyes. She turned very white, but did not speak. 
“ Sit down,” he continued. “ Take her head on 
your lap, while I run for some water.” 

Miss Standish obeyed in silence. Walter laid 
Dorothea on the ground, and placed her head 
upon Gertrude’s knees, then rushed off. As soon 
as he was gone, Miss Standish bent over the girl. 

“ Can you hear, Dor?” she whispered. 

Dor answered by a faint movement of her 
hand. 

“ You will hold firm ? You will not tell ?” 

Dor’s white lips moved. Gertrude bent closer, 
to catch the words which came in gasping 
breaths. 

“ I promised. I never break my word.” 

Walter was back. He had wet his handker¬ 
chief in water; he wrung the drops over Dor’s 
forehead, and squeezed some into her parted 
lips. She came to herself suddenly, sat up, and 
looked about. 

“ I want to go home,” she said. 

“Wait a little, darling,”' Gertrude answered. 
“ You are not strong enough yet.” 

The girl shrank from her caressing arms. 
Seymour saw it. 

“ Dorothea,” he said, toldly, “ what am I to 
say to your grandmother?” 

She turned whiter than before, and put hep 
hand to her heart. 
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“ Walter, let her alone!” cried Miss Standish. 
“You will kill her! It is not your affair, or 
mine; all we have to do is to be kind.” 

“I mean to be kind,” he said; “and the 
one kindness I can show, is to insist on the 
truth.” 

Dorothea struggled to her feet; a vivid color 
rushed into her cheeks; a wild, feverish light ] 
into her eyes. j 

“I shall tell you nothing!” she exclaimed. 
“What right have you fce question me? Go 
away, and leave me with Gertrude.” 

“ Dor, Dor I” he said, gently. 

“ If you will not go, I shall I” she cried. 

He laid his hand gently, but firmly, on her 
arm. 

“ You never met that man for your own sake,” 
he said. “ Tell me what it was for, Doro¬ 
thea?” 

“ For shame, Walter ! No one but her grand¬ 
mother has a right to question her !” said Miss 
Standish. 

“ Let mo go ! Let me alone!” ordered Doro¬ 
thea, trying to push him away. “ You are rude, 
impertinent. I will tell you nothing I” 

He could see that she was nearly beside her¬ 
self with fear and excitement. He still held her 
arm. In her struggles to free herself, a letter 
fell from the pocket of her dress. Gertrude 
started up. Walter was before her; he looked 
at the address, and said, quietly, 

“There is nothing to tell! I understand the 
whole matter I This letter is for you, Miss 
Standish. Pray, take it.” 

“Oh, Gertrude, Gertrude!” sobbed Dor, 
wringing her hands. 

Gertrude stood, pale as death, her eyes turned 
on the girl with a look of deadly hate, which 
was something awful to see. 

“ The play is played out, Miss Standish,” 
said Walter Seymour’s icy voice. “ You per¬ 
suaded this child to meet that man. to serve 


ends of your own. Dor, she meant to ruin you. 
and I’ll tell you why. She knows that I love 
you with all my heart and soul, and she wanted 
to separate us. She has not deceived me for a 
moment. Go your way, Miss Standish ; you arc 
not fit to breathe the same air with her.” 

And Gertrude retreated without a word. 

She had made Dor believe that Carr had some 
letters which would compromise her; that she 
and Walter had quarreled; but he loved her once 
more ; and she asked Dor to save her. She had 
managed that Mrs. Atwood should witness the 
first interview, and Walter the second, knowing 
that she could trust Dor’s honor and obstinacy. 
As for Carr’s share in the matter, it did not go 
beyond the fact that he was wildly in love with 
Gertrude, and wanted to marry her as soon as 
the law should set him free ; and she had pre¬ 
tended that fear of her relatives forced her to 
secrecy. 

So Walter led Dor home, and astonished Mrs. 
Fay, by bursting into the room where she sat, 
half carrying the girl in his arms, and crying, 

“ I have broken my word. I have told her. 
I would be sorry, if I could! But only think— 
she says she has loved me all along.” 

They were married within the year, and Dor’s 
womanhood nobly redeems the promise of her 
girlish days. 

Gertrude did marry Augustine Carr, and, 
eighteen months after, crept back to beg shelter 
of Mrs. Atwood. Her husband had Bpent what 
little money she possessed, and after treating 
her with fiendish cruelty, deserted her and her 
child. 

Walter will never see her, but he has rendered 
her life comfortable, so far as physical wants are 
concerned, and he is too happy not to be able to 
find some pity for her sin and her misery, and 
to hope and believe that, as the years go on, she 
may, by patience and resignation, make amends 
I for the past. 


LINES, 

BY EDMUND N. OOSBE. 


I bring a garland for your head. 

Of blossoms fresh and fair; 

My own hands wound their white and red. 
To ring about your hair. 

Here is a lily, here a rose, 

A warm Narcissus, that scarce Mows, 

And fairer blossoms no man knows. 

Von. LXX.—29 


So crowned and chapleted with flowers, 
I pray you, bo not proud; 

For after brief and summer hours, 
Comes Autumn with a shroud. 
Though fragrant as a flower you lie, 
You and your garland, by-ond-bye, 

Will fade, and wither up, and die. 
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HOW THE MEETINGHOUSE 


LE’ GO OF SEREPTA, 


bt jobiah allen’s wife. 


It was the day after the Cumberin' Marthas 
and the Weepin’ Marys had been to see Serepta, 
(as I told you, Mr. Peterson, in your last num¬ 
ber,) that she happened to say to me—-it was while 
she was a washin’ up the dinner-dishes—how 
much she wanted a new dress. 

“ Why don’t you get one, then ?” says I. 

“Oh,” says she, “the church don’t like to 
have me get anything to wear, and they make 
so many speeches about my bein’ extravagant, 
and brakin’ down my husband’s influence, and 
settin’ a wicked and riotous example to the flock, 
ruinin’ the nation, that I can’t bear to get my¬ 
self a ray of clothes to wear.” 

“ Well,” says I, calmly wipin’ the butteivplate, 
“if you feel like that, I don’t see anything to 
hinder you from goin’ naked, and I don’t s’pose 
they would like that.” 

“ Oh, no I” says she, ready to bust out cryin’. 
“They don’t like it if I hain’t dressed off 
slick. They say it’s a stumblin’-block to ’em 
if I hain’t as dressy as the Baptist minister's 
wife.” 

“ Well,” says I, “Serepta, you are in a bad 
spot.” Says I, “You seem to be in the same 
place the old drunkard’s wife was. He said 
he’d whip Sally if supper was ready, and he’d 
whip Sally if it wuzzent.” 

“ Yes,” says she; “that is jest where I am. 
They say I’m a pattern for the church to follow, 
and so I have got to be away from home, a 
workin’ for the heathen and missionary socie¬ 
ties all the while; for a minister’s wife must be 
given to good works. And I must at the same 
time be to hum all the time, a workin’ and takin’ 
care of my family, for * Sarah kept the tent.’ I 
have got to be to hum holdin’ up my husband’s 
arms all the time, strenthenin’ his influence; and 
I have got to be abroad all the time, holdin’ up 
the ark. I have got to be hum all the time, en¬ 
largin’ my children’s clothes ; and I have got to 
be away all the time, enlargin’ the borders of 
Zion. I have got to take care of the heathen, 
and at the same time be a takin’ care of my own 
house, lest I should be worse than an infidel. 
And,” says she, “amongst it all, I get some¬ 
times so wore out and discouraged, that I don’t 
know what to do.” 


And Serepta’s tears drizzled down into the 
dish-water. (She was washin’, and I was a 
wipin’.) 

I rubbed away on a pie-plate, a musin’ in deep 
thought, and then segested this to her. 

“ Did you ever try mindin’ your own busi¬ 
ness, and makin’ other folks mind theirn?” 

“No,” says she, meekly, and she sithed as 
deep as I ever heard anybody sithe. Says she, 

“ I mind my business pretty well, but I never 
tried to make other folks mind theirn. I wasn’t 
strong enough.” 

“Wull,” says I, “before I leave this place, 1 
lay out to make a change.” Says I, “ Many a 
time have I filled the bottle you was brought 
up on, and I hain’t going to stand by and see 
you killed. Before I leave this place, the meetin’- 
liouse has got to get offen your back, or I’ll know 
the reason why.” 

She looked considerable skeert, but I could see 
it male her feel better to have somebody to lean 
on. But we didn’t have no time to multiply any 
more words, for, as we looked out of the buttery 
window, we see her husband a walkin’ slowly 
: backwards and forwards, with his hands under 
his coat-tail, a composin’ a sermon, I s’pose ; but 
as we looked, he forgot himself, and came up 
aginst the barn, and hit himself a awful blow in 
the forrid, and she started off on the run, to tend 
to him, and head him off. 

Wull, that very afternoon I had a chance to 
speak my mind, and break her chains. Serepta 
and I was a settin’ in the settin-room, as con¬ 
tented as you please, for Serepta was a master- 
hand to love her home, and would have given 
the best ear she had for the privilege of being 
let alone to do her work, and make a happy home 
for them she loved. She was a mendin’ the two 
biggest boys’ clothes, for they were as ragged 
as Jews, though truly, as the poet observes, 
“she was not to blame.” And I was a try in', 
in ray feeble way, to help her, and put in a seat 
into the biggest little boy’s pantaloons. We had 
got ’em into bed for that purpose, in the cham¬ 
ber above us. And as we worked, we could bea* 
’em throw the pillers at each other, and talk 
language that, for ministers’ children, was scan* 
j dalous; for she had to let ’em run loose, though. 
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to quote again the words of the poet, “ she was to convert, in a few yeers, if things go on as they 
not to blame,” havin' got it into her head that it are goin' now.” 

was her duty to carry the meetin'-house. With that Serepta bust right out a cryin’, and 

Wull, as I was a sayin’, we was a settin’ there, wept and cried, and cried and wept. It affected 
when all of a sudden, without no warnin’ of no ; me awfully. And I says, in almost tremblin’ 
kind, the door opened, and in come what I sup- tones, I was so agitated, 

posed at the time was the hull meetin’-kouse, ; “ Serepta is my own niece, on my mother’s 

and I was so wild at first, as I beheld ’em, that side; and I helped to bring her up on a bottle; 

1 almost expected to see ’em lay on the steeple. ; and,” says I, “ she didn’t get a cast-iron strength 
I w;is skeert. and a gutty-pcrchy constitution out of it, as 

But I found, by strict measerment, when my 6omc of you seem to think she did. 
senses come back, there wuzzn’t only 14 wimmen j S^ys I, “ If she got a timid, tender, loving 
and one old deacon. I hearn afterwards that ho ; nature, and one that is easy influenced, out of it, 
was the only man they could get to come with the more pity for her in that state where Provi- 
’cm to labor with her. (He was old as the hills, dcnce has called her to be in. But as it is, she 
and dretful childish; so they got round him.) is willin’ to be killed, and you, with probably 
Men has their faults. None can be more deeply religious intentions, are willin’ to kill her. But 
sensible of that great truth than I am, as I often I am goin’ to put a stop to it,” says I. “ She 
tell Josiah. But truly, as fur as gossip, and haint a goin’ to carry the mcetin’-house any 
meddlin’, and interferein’ with your neighbor’s more, not another step. Bein’ my own niece, 
bissness is concerned, wimmin is fur ahead of 1 and knowin’ she never had no mother, only that 
the more opposite sect. It is mysterus that it bottle, I am goin’ to take her part.” 
should be so, but so it is, factorum. Oh', how they glared at me. But I kep* om as 

Serepta looked ready to sink, for, from past firm ns Gibberalter. 
experience, she knew they had come to labor with ” Her husband is a good man, and thinks enough 

her. But I held firm as any rock you can bring on her ; but he is high-leernt and absent-minded, 
up—Plymouth, Bunker Hill, Gibberalter, or any and needs headin’ off. And when he is walkin’ 
of’em. And when they glared at me, thank by himself, through the shady lanes and crooked 
f jrtin’, I was enabled to do what my duty and pathways of the doctrines and creeds, and so on, 
inclination both called on me to do, and glare and so forth ; when he is tryin’ to stand up 
back at ’em, and do a good job in the line of straight, with one foot on Genesis, and the other * 
glarin’, too. They seemed to be as mad at me on Geoligy, tryin’ his best to go ahead and break 
as they was at Serepta, and madder. But, thank a path through the wilderness of beliefs, a road 
fort in’, I wasn’t afraid of a single one o’’em. And that shall lead his hearers straight to Heaven’s 
when they all commenced to talk to once, a com- gate—with all this on his hands, how can he be 
plainin’ of Serepta and her doins’, and her not expected to keep his eye every minute on the 
doins*, my principles enabled me to look at ’em little woman by his side ? When he is so absent- 
through my specks with a scornful mene, that minded, and needs headin’ off, how can he be 
would have spoke louder than words, if they expected to know whether the meetin’-house is 
had understood anything of the language of carryin’ her, or she is carryin’ the meetin’- 
menes. house?” 

Finally, they all got to talkin’ together, com- Says I, “ Serepta Semmens is a Christian wo- 
plaiiiin’ of her. “ Why don’t she jine the Weepin’ man, and if she has any time to spare, over and 
Marys? Why won’t she jine the Cumberin’ Mar- above takin’ care of her own family, and her 
tlias? Why don’t she show more enthooziasm own Self, she would be perfectly willin’ io do 
about convertin’ the heathen? Why don’t she what she could for others. It would be her duty 
take more interest in the Female Fellahs and ; and her privilege. But,” says I, ** because her 
the African Gorillas.” ; husband has hired out to you, you have no more 

Just then I herd the biggest little boy sware right to control her actions, nor her time. You 
like a pirate, and kick the other one out of bed ; have no more claim on her than you have on 
and I spoke coldly, very coldly, that old, stern female that keeps house by her- 

“ She’ll have a span of gorillas of her own to self, out in Egypt, by the pyramids. I can’t think 
convert, if she hain’t allowed no time to take care of her name, but, howsomever, it linin’t no matter, 
ou ’em ; she won’t have to go to Africa for ’em.” j I wish Serepta had some of her traits—a good, 

S iv 8 I, “SereptA will show you some male Fellahs firm, stern disposition, that couldn’t be imposed 
that will go ahead of your female ones bimeby. j upon. You wouldn’t catch old what’s-her-name 
She will give you a good job in the line of heathen > a carryin’ a meetin’-house.” 
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Oh, how that madded them, and the leader 
of the Cumberm* Marthas spoke up, and she 
says, says she, 

“ We have got a claim on her, and you* 11 find 
out that we have.’* 

Snys I, very coldly, “ How much sallery do 
you lay out to give her the cornin’ year?” 

That skeert ’em. I could see it did. And she 
says, says she, 

“ Not one cent.” 

Then says I, risin’ up on my feet, and movin’ 
my hand sternly, 


“ Clear out, the hull caboodle of you.” Says I, 
“ This meetin’-house has got to le’ go of Serepta, 
or I’ll make it le’ go.” 

I s’pose my mene was that commandin' and 
awful, that it filled ’em with awe. They started 
right off, almost on a run, two able-bodied wim- 
men takin’ the old deacon between ’em. 

And I had a letter from Serepta, sayin’ she is 
gettin’ along first-rate. Her time is her own, 
her children are gettin* more’n half-civiliied, 
and she has gained seven pounds—a pound a 
week and more. 


I 


PAR 

BY MEDO: 

From o’er th? beautlfal Mno soa. 

Your letters, darling, come to me, 

Their pages touched with odd perfumes, 

Of spicy winds and eastern blooms; 

The words, so full of tender thought. 

With loving counsel always fraught, 

Are dear to me. 

You tell me of the weary days 
And nights, that pass you iu a maze 
Of haunting thought and heart-fed pain. 

And dreams of love, so vain, so vain, 

And ask me, o’er the rhythmic sea, 

“ Do yon, love, sometimes think of me. 

And trust me still?” 

Like Dian's kiss, my thoughts of theo 
Come hither oft, unsought and free; 

When sighing winds around me blow. 

And Winter wraps the world in snow, 

Or Summer’s emerald meadow gleams 
A cobweb sea of dappled beams, 

I think of thee. 


rED. 

A CLARK. 

When “ Morning, mother of the dews,” 

All blushing comes, in countless hues; 

Or, when alone, beneath the stars, 

While northward gleam those silvery bars. 
And streaks of slumberous light, so chill. 
Shine upward, cold, and calm, and still. 

I think of thee. 

How strange our paths must never meet 
Through life, except by erring feet; 
Between us lies a hidden grave, 

Where tangled vines and grasses wave. 
And fragile morning-glories bring 
A pale, sweet offering to the Spring, 
Emblems of peace. 

Wo will not dream of love or hate, 

Nor frown at life's relentless fate, 

But learn contentment from the flowers, 
And live a surface life of hours. 

We’ll sift the months and fettered years. 
We'll glean the smiles and crush the tears, 
Life’s bitter-sweet. 


DRIFTING WITH THE TIDE. 

IT HOWARD H1LTUU. 


The sun was sinking In the west, 

A mist rose softly on the lea; 

And through the evening’s purple shades, 
We floated o'or the quiet sea. 

The oars lay idly in their rest; 

We leaned across tho low boat’s side, 
And watched the waters dancing there. 
As we went drifting with the tide. 


Hearts, though, are false—so often so; 

Her face was fair, her heart untrue; 
I thought she loved me, on the night 
We drifted in the shadows blue, 
Across the waters, still and bright. 
Beneath the tender Summer moon; 
Oh 1 such a dream i Oh 1 such delight I 
And it is faded—past—so soon! 


She touched the ripples with h*T hand, 
And when the rising moon shone bright. 
She seemed an angel sitting there, 

§o pure, beneath the silver light 
We floated onward in the ,dnsk 
She sang as sweet as mermaid sings; 
Across, through all the waste of years. 

The echo of that song still rings. 


Oh, woman’s face is sweet and fair, 

But woman’s heart we cannot know; 

I thought she loved me—she whom I 
Had worshipped in the long ago. 

Her path Is there, and mine is here; 

We each have gone our separate ways; 
And buried with the vanished past 
The hours of those sweet olden days. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

So Arnold asked of Washington the command 
of West Point, and it was granted immediately. 
And yet his enemies were persistent as ever, and 
more than ever resolved to trample him into the 
earth. Though the girl he trusted urged him on 
to treason with all the force of her wonderful 
powers, the man as yet only thought of the one 
black deed as a dark possibility. He would take 
the post assigned to him. and do its duties, if 
that seemed best. If not, why, then-, 

In giving this man time to cool his wrath, 
Rhoda had also given him an opportunity for re¬ 
flection, and all that was noble in his nature some¬ 
times rose up in opposition to her counsel. The 
strongest and most honorable impulse at work 
against the black deed, to which her influence 
tended, was a personal love of Washington, who 
had, in truth, been always hi3 friend. 

lthoda Clyde met Arnold, on the evening before 
his departure, in the Old Slate House, late stand¬ 
ing in the neighborhood of Second and Walnut 
streets, once the residence of William Tenn. 
Here Arnold took up his abode after Mount Plea¬ 
sant was abandoned. lthoda Clyde had become 
very intimate with Arnold’s wife after her re¬ 
moval to the city. Thus it happened, that the 
fair mistress of the house left her husband and 
guest alone in that darkly-paneled, sickly-lighted 
room, while she hushed her child to sleep in 
the chamber above. Arnold stood gloomily by 
the window, watching his young wife as she 
bore his child from the room, kissing it softly. 

The moment this, to her, hateful picture was 
lost in the outer shadows, Rhoda arose from the 
low chair in which she had been sitting, and ap¬ 
proached Arnold. 

“ Give me that letter now. I will see that it 
reaches Sir Henry at once, and in safety,” she 
said, in a low, eager voice. 44 Make haste, or 
she will return.” 

44 Not yet. I am not prepared to push things 
rashly. The peril-” 

“ This is the first time that I ever heard you 
speak of peril,” Rhoda answered. 

“ Well, what men call dishonor, is a thing the 
bravest man on earth might shrink from.” 


44 What men are you thinking of, Arnold ? 
The rabble that stoned you in the street, or those 
grander villains that stood by and smiled, while 
Washington reprimanded you, as if you, the 
bravest and the grandest General in his army, 
had been a school-boy, brought up for chastise¬ 
ment?” 

44 Washington ? No, no. He alone turned that 
scene of intended humiliation almost into a 
triumph. He neither bent himself to the injus¬ 
tice of Congress, nor the malice of my military 
enemies. The very reprimand that he could not 
refuse to give, was so gentle, so kind, even eulo¬ 
gistic, that I cannot think of it without grati¬ 
tude. No, Rhoda, if'I have not seized upon the 
method you urge, of acquitting myself with this 
ungrateful country, it is because George Wash¬ 
ington loves it better than his own soul, and, 
from first to last, he has been my friend.” 

44 Yet this man could not save you from the 
malice of your enemies,” answered the girl, with 
dangerous eagerness; for her time was brief, 
and his hesitation took away her breath. “ He 
could not keep the rabble of the street from 
pelting you with stones, soiling you with mud.” 

Arnold shrunk together, galled to the heart. 

44 1 know ! I know ! You need not fling the 
outrage in my teeth,” he said, hoarsely. 44 But 
Washington was not to blame for that, no even 
knows he has not been able to save himself from 
the sneers and insults of these Congressmen who 
fight so valiantly with their tongues.” 

“ Yet, for the sake of these ingrates, you hesi¬ 
tate ?” 

44 For these ingrates ? No. They have charged 
me with things that are meaner than treason 
already; but I will not sanction their dastardly 
slanders by making myself the thing they wish 
me.” 

44 What will their opinion be worth when your 
valor on the other side has swept them into nothing¬ 
ness ?” questioned Rhoda. “ Success makes you 
their dictator. Have you forgotten that ?” 

“But first the whole world will call ms a 
traitor.” 

“ No, no ! Success turns treason into hero¬ 
ism. If Washing: oa as he must, if his 
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right hand is gone—they will call him by the 
name you shrink from.” 

Arnold clenched his strong hand, fiercely. 

“ I would stamp that man into the earth who 
dared to so blister his lips!” 

Rhoda Clyde drew back, and held her breath. 

There was something grand, if chaotic, in this 
man'8 nature, that baffled her. At last all the 
beauty of her face lighted up. 

“ If the time should come, it might be in your 
power to prove yourself this brave man’s friend, 
as he has been yours,” she said. “ What favor 
could the King refuse one of the bravest Generals 
of the army, who had swept his valor and influ¬ 
ence into the royal cause. What Washington 
has done for you here, you can repay him, in 
time of need, a thousand times over with the 
King.” 

Arnold grasped the little hand, unconsciously 
uplifted in the earnestness of the girl’s persua¬ 
sion, aud kissed it, almost savagely. 

“Girl! girl! Are you a fiend, or an angel, 
whom I cannot cast out of my life either for 
good or evil?” 

“I am only a woman, who loves you ; who 
has no craving so intense as that of seeing you 
great.” 

“I do believe it!” 

“ Then give me the letter.” 

Arnold thrust one hand into his bosom, and 
drew forth a letter directed to Sir Henry Clin¬ 
ton, which Rhoda concealed in haste within the 
folds of her dress; for that moment the door 
opened, and Arnold’s wife came in, smiling and 
rosy, from the last embrace of her infant. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

In less than two weeks after Arnold took com¬ 
mand of West Point, Mr. Kingsford and his 
flwnily arrived at his mansion in New York. 

This was the programme Rhoda Clyde had laid 
out for herself. The moment Arnold’s letter was 
in her possession, she resolved that no hands but 
her own should bear it to Sir Henry Clinton, no 
intellect but her own should guide the progress 
of a conspiracy that was to wreck a struggling 
land, and make her all-powerful with the man 
she toiled to exalt. To this end Mr. Kingsford 
had been adroitly impressed with an idea that 
the arch rebel, Barringford, might find ready ac¬ 
cess to his daughter, if they remained in Philadel- 
delphia longer. Indeed, the suspicion that secret 
interviews had already taken place between the 
lovers, had, by some subtle insinuation, been in¬ 
stilled into his mind, and influenced him to 
p re nipt action. 


j Thus the old life began again. To all seem¬ 
ing, Rhoda Clyde plunged into the brilliant ex¬ 
travagance of the season with no idea but amuse¬ 
ment in her mind ; but it was observed by those 
who took the trouble to think of such mattei-s, 

[ that, more than formerly, those men who con- 
| trolled the army were constant guests at Mr. 
Kingsford’s house, and were among the foremost 
to pay homage to the beautiful, bright girl who 
presided there. 

If Major Andre no longer made Kingsford’s 
'mansion his home, he was a constant visitor 
there, and his interest in this strange girl be¬ 
came more and more enthralling. Sometimes 
Charley Raymond came with him, but all the 
careless gayety of the boy seemed changed into 
silent vigilance. Before, he had been passion¬ 
ately jealous of his far-away sister’s lover; now, 
his young face looked anxious, his blue eyes full 
of serious speculation. 

Thus the autumn drew on, and once more a 
keen frost had clothed the trees on the Battery 
Park, the Heights of Long Inland and Wehaw- 
ken, with such gorgeous tints as no other land 
on earth can open the gates of winter with. The 
first frost brought that bland, but exhuberant 
air, which fills the whole system with delight, 
such as old wine gives to the blood. 

Was it the atmosphere, or some inward fever, 
that kindled in Rhoda Clyde that brilliant com¬ 
plexion, and fired her eyes with such strange, 
exultant light, as she paced to and fro along the 
winding paths of the Battery woods, with the 
glory of its falling leaves rustling about her 
feet ? Or was she in anxious expectation of some 
lover, who had appointed to meet her there, and 
was, perhaps, too late for her passionate impa¬ 
tience ? 

Through the rustling leaves, treading lightly 
along the crisp turf, at last came a young man, 
eager-eyed and anxious as herself. 

Rhoda turned breathlessly, saying, 

“ Major Andre, I have been here some min¬ 
utes. Has anything gone wrong?” 

“ Nothing, fair lady. I was delayed by n:y 
friend Raymond, who would not be Bhaken off.” 

“ Oh I if he is anywhere near, we must bo 
brief. I detest that youth I But no matter about 
that. There is your letter.” 

Andre took the letter that Rhoda drew from 
her bosom, broke the seal with shaking hands, 
and read it with nervous eagerness. 

“ You sec that nil is arranged,” she said ; “ at 
least, I suppose your General will believe us iu 
earnest, though he did think the letter I brought 
him from Philadelphia wavering in purpose. 
This is positive enough.” 
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“Yes,” answered Andre, folding the letter, 
and thrusting both that and the hand that grasped 
it into his bosom, os if afraid of leaving it a mo¬ 
ment out of his hold. “ This is specific enough.” 

“ It must be acted upon at once. The least 
delay will be felt impatiently. Our friend up 
yonder is of an impetuous nature. The iron is 
at white heat, and ready for striking. Do not 
let it cool. The arrangements can be made at 
once.” 

44 Only this- 

“Well?” 

“ I—I have had no personal assurance from 
the commander-” 

Rhoda interrupted his rather hesitating speech. 
A flash of scorn shot like lightning across her 
face, and was gone. 

44 About your reward. Give the letter to Sir 
Henry; make all the arrangements suggested in 
it, then ask him to join me here. It will not be 
the first time your General and I have promen¬ 
aded these walks in company. Tell him I shall 
be found in the path nearest the water.” 

Andre obeyed the girl as if she had been his 
sovereign. He turned, at once, to go. 

During the best part of an hour Rhoda walked 
up and down. At last she saw, moving in the 
distance, the stout figure of a man, not without 
dignity, though it lacked elegance. She held 
out her hands. He stooped and kissed them. 

44 There, now, Sir Henry, we must not waste 
time in such nonsense as this,” she said, draw¬ 
ing away her hands, shaking them lightly, as if 
to dash his kisses away, and turning the bright 
mischief of her eyes upop him. 

44 Cruel girl! How you love to torment me !” 

“ Torment you ? When I am bringing about 
tie great wish of your heart?” 

“ Not the greatest wish. You know that.” 

Rhoda made a gesture of graceful impatience. 

“ Not now. We have more serious things to 
talk about, or I should not have sent for you. 
That letter. You have seen it?” 

“ Yes, and read it very carefully.” 

44 Of course 1 And you will send Major Andre 
on this mission?” 

44 I do not know. He seemed to hesitate.” 

“ Naturally, when a man risks his honor and 
his neck, he is likely to shrink a little. There 
is danger, certainly. Sir Henry, if this young 
officer escapes it, what is to be his reward? 
Major Andre himseit does not ask a reward, 
remember. It is I who demand it for him.” 

“ Then you, fair lady, shall fix it, as you have 
already settled that of your American General.” 

“ I will. A Brigadier-General’s commission.” 

4 Anything more ? There was a certain amount 


of gold in the other negotiation. And yet I 
don’t think Andre would take gold.” 

There was a thrill of scorn in these words, 
that stung the girl like a viper. She turned 
deadly pale, and her eyes filled with fiery shame. 
She answered, passionately, 

44 He was in debt; hunted down by credit¬ 
ors ; proud, brave, lavish ; a man that should 
have been the lord of millions, yet, owing to 
the ingratitude of his countrymen, was poor. 
But for that, what would have been your paltry 
gold to him ?” 

“You speak warmly, lady. I was not cavil¬ 
ing at the price to be paid for General Arnold’s 
tre—submission. You misunderstood me.” 

Sir Henry spoke coldly now. The girl before 
him had betrayed an interest in the traitor he 
was buying. That offended him. 

Rhoda subdued her passion at once. She re¬ 
plied, also coldly, 

“ I have already named the reward that Major 
Andre may or may not accept. Increased rank— 
nothing more. That, even, must be offered. He 
will not, I feel sure, think of demanding it.” 

“ I give my honor he shall have all, and more, 
than you have suggested,” said Sir Henry. 

Rhoda held out her hand. The deprecating 
softness in her eyes brought a smile to the round, 
full face of the Englishman. 

44 It was for your sake,” she said ; 44 and now 
you think me hard and unwomanly, because I 
will not throw two men into peril of their lives, 
without securing some recompense for success, 
which, after all, will be a doubtful good to them. 
Is this kind?” 

The beautiful eyes, so bright with fire a mo¬ 
ment before, were flooded with tears now. Sir 
Henry saw them, and his heart smote him. 

44 Always beautiful, always generous,” he said. 
“I should have remembered this unpleasant 
business was undertaken for my sake. I did not 
know, until to-day, how very distressing such 
negotiations must have been to a delicate and 
sensitive woman. Yet for you, there is no 
reward except a grateful man’s thanks.” 

44 Is that no reward ?” 

A change came over Sir Henry’s face, a quick 
lightning, which Rhoda saw from under the 
drooping lashes, still heavy with her tears. 

“ Or his love,” he said, with a sudden out¬ 
burst. 44 But that you might no more accept 
than Andre would gold.” 

One glance, then those dark lashes drooped 
more heavily, till they almost touched her burn¬ 
ing cheek. Then the girl stood before him, the 
very embodiment of modest confusion. At last 
she made a little gesture of dissent. 
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“ Not now. I cannot think of such things 
now, when so many interests are at stake. Let 
it be enough that I can serve you a little.” 

Khoda held out her hand. Sir Henry pressed 
his lips upon it, and they walked side by side 
out of the Park, the man wondering at his own 
infatuation, the girl burning with the triumph 
of a new conquest. 

That evening, before it was quite dark, Rhoda 
Clyde dashed off a hurried line to Andre. 

“ Go with confidence,” it said. “ Be cautious, 
and there is no danger, even though you cross 
the lines. R. C.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Major Andre was at his quarters when 
Rhoda’s note reached him. Since his interview 
with Sir Henry Clinton, he had, for the first 
time, began to realize the achievement expected 
of him: its difficulties, its perils, and the ques¬ 
tionable honor which would follow success. 

Young Raymond was with him. He had seen 
Major Andre in the Park that day, talking so 
earnestly with Miss Clyde, that, even from the 
distance, he could discover that the young offi¬ 
cer’s face was strangely white and troubled. 
Earlier in his career, the youth might have fan¬ 
cied this a love scene; but he knew better now; 
and vague suspicions of temptation and danger 
unknown, and therefore agonizing to the imagi¬ 
nation, took possession of him, as he sat watch¬ 
ing the troubled features of his friend. 

“ Tell me,” he almost cried out, at last, “ what 
is the meaning of this? Why is your forehead 
so clouded, your eyes so gloomy ? I am your 
friend, her brother, and have a right to share 
your trouble.” 

“ Trouble? I have no trouble. The twilight 
makes one thoughtful. It is often so with me.” 

Raymond took this answer impatiently. His 
eyes filled with passionate tears, of which he 
was ashamed , and so left the room suddenly. 
On his way out, he met Mr. Kingsford’s servant, 
and knew that he came from Miss Clyde. 

The youth went to his own room, and there 
chided himself for the impetuous way in which 
he had claimed his friend’s confidence. 

“I will return,” he thought, “and use gentle 
means. Dislike of that girl made me angry. 
No wonder he repulsed me.” 

Raymond went back to Andre’s room, but 
found it vacant. That officer had read the note 
sent him by Rhoda, and was now with Sir Henry 
Clinton, making prompt arrangements for his de¬ 
parture. Raymond was about to leave the room, 
filled with purplish dusk, in bitter disap- 


< pointment, when he saw a paper fluttering along 
the floor. Picking it up, he went to the window 
| and glanced over it. 

The youth turned white and cold as marble, as 
| he read the lines Rhoda Clyde had traced. All 
at once the terrible picture of Nathan Hale upon 
the gallows came over him, (a picture he too well 
remembered,) and he was seized with shivera of 
terror, that chilled him from head to foot. 

“Where has Andre gone? Where is he to 
be found?” he cried, im dismay. 

Raymond hurried into the street, wild as a 
wounded hawk. More than once some officer, 
loitering along the street, was surprised by the 
white-faced youth, who stopped him suddenly, 
and demanded, 

“ Where is Andre? Have you seen Andre?” 

W T hen the answer was no, the officer instantly 
found himself alone, for Raymond had rushed 
on, asking the same question of others, until some 
one said, after a moment’s wondering silence, 

“I saw him enter Gen. Clinton’s quarters not 
half an hour ago.” 

Before the sentence was finished, Raymond 
had turned a corner, and was gone. 

Andre had terminated his interview with Clin- 
i ton, who stood upon the steps, urging a few 
last words of caution on the young man, and 
saying, 

“ Keep well disguised. These Yankees must 
: see no gleam of scarlet about you : and, above 
all, do not venture beyond the lines. The Vul¬ 
ture will be placed in readiness. So far as we are 
concerned, you shall run no risks; but I charge 
you again, let nothing persuade you to go within 
the enemy’s lines. You have Arnold’s pass?” 

“ Here,” answered Andre, touching his breast. 

“ Then God speed you 1” 

Sir Henry’s voice shook as he uttered this 
farewell, and he wrung the hand he was never to 
touch again. 

That moment a young officer came swiftly up, 
panting for breath, and seized the bridle of 
Andre’s horse with both shaking hands. 

“ You will not go I You shall not! I tell you, 
it is riding to death—to dishonor!” 

Andre drew himself up, for the word dis¬ 
honor had fired him like a blow. Wheeling his 


horse fiercely around, he dashed his spurs into 
its side, and plunged up the dark street, leaving 
the youth, cold and paralyzed, in the hoof-tracks 
his horse had made. 

“Too late! Oh, Heaven help us—too late!” 

The orderly heard this despairing cry, and 
answered it with cheery good nature. 

“ Why, bless your honor, it’s only to leap on 
your horse and U^te a dash after him, up the 
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river a bit, where he and half a dozen of our 
young blades are bound for a supper. They’ll 
none of ’em be back before morning, I’ll be 
8 worn.” 

Raymond stood gazing upon the man with 
wild, questioning eyes, till he ceased speaking. 

“ Where? Where did you say ?” he questioned, 
hoarsely. •• How shall I find the place ?” 

“ Ride up the East River, to a cove they call 
Kipp’s Bay. There, in a low stone house, some 
of our officers are quartered. The Major, who is 
off on special duty, I think will be there. He 
told me so!” 

“ Thank you. My good fellow, I thank you!” 

Raymond started at once, but he did not know 
the way, and soon lost himself in the thick woods, 
so that it was long after midnight when, reeling 
in his saddle from fatigue, he came upon the stono 
house, a blaze of light streaming through the 
small windows. 

lie dsshed into the room at once. 

One swift glance around the table drove the 
color, that hope had made vivid for a moment, 
bock from his face. 

“ Major Andrei I wish to speak with Major 
Andre!” he cried, looking around vainly for his 
friend. 

“ The Major ? Oh, he has been gone a full 
hour,” said one of the revellers. 

“Gone? Where?” 

“ Up the river road. That is all we know. 
Up the river road.” 

These words died on lips that were white as 
death. Tho youth staggered blindly. 

“ What, ho, gentlemen I Fill a glass with wine! 
It is young Raymond, so pale-faced, that we did 
not know him. Wine, man ! More wine !” 

They forced the youth into a chair, and held 
wine to his lips, which he drank, eagerly . Then 
his arms fell prone on the table, his face sunk 
upon them, and a cold stupor crept over him. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

All night long those two men sat in that lone 
house, face to face, yet never once looking into 
each other’s eyes—Arnold and Andre—the last 
betrayed, spite of his caution, within the Ameri¬ 
can lines, thus laying himself open to the death 
of a spy. But he was brave, sometimes reck¬ 
less, and made no complaint. So the eager busi¬ 
ness of treason went on, in whispers, though 
these two men were alone, and beyond ear-shot 
of any human being. Papers passed between 
them, promises and pledges were given, and 
when they parted, in the dull, gray light of 
morning, it was with downcast faces, as robbers 
slink away from each other after a first crime. 


Grand, beautiful scenery lay around them that 
morning; bright, gorgeous scenery, touched by 
the glowing death-hues of a sudden frost earlier 
than usual that year, and wonderful in its rare 
beauty. 

But on none of these things did either of these 
two men look. Still there was one object that ar¬ 
rested their attention, and created some alarm. A 
ship, bearing the British flag, was moving down 
the river. 

‘* What can be the matter ?’ ’ Andre said. “ The 
Vulture has deserted me.” 

“You must go on horseback, then,” said Ar¬ 
nold. “ But that will make no difference, for 
you have my pass.” 

It was with some misgivings, however, that 
Andre set out on his journey, for there was a 
vague fear at his heart, which all Arnold’s assu¬ 
rances could not remove. 

Have I not told you that the scenery was 
beautiful through which this young officer passed ? 
Soft and balmy as the days of our Indian sum¬ 
mer was the atwostphere he rode through. The 
gorgeously-leaved branches waved and rustled 
like banners over his head. But of all this he 
took no heed. There was gloom in his eyes, a 
shiver of dread at his heart, if a rabbit shook 
the bushes, or a bird flew up suddenly. 

As he passed beneath the great branches of a 
tulip poplar that spread its shadow over the 
road, three men, seated among the frost-bitten 
ferns on the wayside, threw down tho cards they 
were playing, and followed his movements with 
curious eyes. His horse shied as he passed them. 

“ Hallo !” cried one of the men. 

Andre checked his horse, and rode back. The 
rest is matter of history, known to every one. 

Despite bis protest, his promise of gold, his 
pathetic pleading, those three men led him away 
from the woods, a prisoner. 

Some hours after this, a swift rider was sen 
from Col. Jamison, commander of the nearest 
military station at New Castle, bearing a letter 
to Gen. Arnold, informing him of the arrest, 
and of the passport, which was deemed a forgery. 
The papers found on the prisoner, Jamison wrote, 
had been forwarded to Washington. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

In a dwelling, known as Robinson’s house, 
standing on the heights of the Hudson, opposite 
the cliffs of West Point, Arnold’s household was 
assembled at breakfast. 

Seated at the table, with one white hand on 
the richly-carved coffee-urns, of heavy silver, 
that graced her end of the board, and holding a 
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cup of delicate china, half-filled with hot, fra¬ 
grant coffee, was the young mistress of the 
mansion. Opposite, contrasting the snow-white 
cloth with his blue coat, glittering with epau¬ 
lettes and buttons of gold, Gen. Arnold had 
taken his place. Whatever his state of mind may 
have been, there was no appearance of preoccu¬ 
pation in his dress or bearing. His features 
were calm, his manners quietly dignified. He 
was conversing with two of his aids-de-camp, 
when one came in a little late, and, in a pause of 
the conversation, informed his General that 
Washington, with a brilliant staff, had just ar¬ 
rived from Hartford, and was then examining 
some redoubts down the river. No one seemed 
to observe it ; but Arnold’s hand trembled so 
violently that he was obliged to set down the cup 
that he had just taken from his wife, and, though 
his face did not change, a dull, sullen gloom 
gathered in his eyes. 

All at once the sound of hoofs, coming at a 
gallop, startled the party. Mrs. Arnold arose, 
and looked out of the window, flushed and eager; 
for she thought it was Washington approaching, 
with his train of military heroes. 

Arnold kept his seat. With all his strength, 
he could not, for one moment, find power to 
move. 

Washington ? No 1 A mounted trooper rode 
to the door, left his horse to breathe, and directly 
appeared in the breakfast-room. He was tho 
bearer of Col. Jamison’s letter. 

Arnold tore the missive open, and read it 
through. Not a muscle of his proud, stern face 
moved. The first words had warned him of 
danger, and his self-command was marvelous. 
He turned, indifferently, to one of his aids. 

“ I am called to West Point,” he said. “Tell 
Gen. Washington that I shall be home again very 
soon.” 

There was something in the measured strain 
of her husband’s voice that struck the sensitive 
ear of the wile. When he passed from the room, 
and went up stairs, she followed him. 

Arnold turned at her approach, threw his 
arms around her, and for one moment held her 
to his breast with a clasp of iron. Then ho al¬ 
most flung her aside, strode down stairs, and 
was gone. 

The wife followed him with wild, frightened 
eyes, strove to call out, but flung up her arms, 
and sunk to the floor. Directly she started to her 
knees. The fierce sound of hoofs going from the 
house aroused her into strength. She rushed to 
the window, in time to see her husband, upon his 
own horse, dashing toward the river. Then she 
remembered, with a terrible pang of dread, that 


this horse had stood, saddled, beneath a great 
elm that shaded the house, since daylight, and 
her soul foreshadowed the truth. 

Still the woman stood by the window. Sho 
knew that a British vessel lay farther down the 
river, and had wondered that it dared to ap¬ 
proach so near. As she looked, a barge appeared 
upon the water, in which a man, whose form her 
heart recognized with terror, stood up in the 
bow, bearing a white flag in his hand. The boat 
neared the vessel, was lost to her sight one dreary 
minute, then the man her soul went after ap¬ 
peared upon the deck, and seemed to fling up 
his arms, as if to signalize her of his safety. 
Then a sob shook the woman’s bosom, without 
stirring her white lips. She tottered tow T ard the 
great, high-posted bed, where her babe lay, 
snatched it from the pillow, on which she foil, 
face downward, moaning with agony. 

It might have been hours, or a day, for aught 
this poor lady know, that she was prostrated 
there, in her lonely shame. But at last she 
started up, with a wild cry, and onco more crept, 
weak, and trembling like a culprit, to the 
window. 

Before the door, just dismounting from their 
horses, she saw Gen. Washington and his staff, 
bright and cheerful, from a swift morning ride, 
eager for the breakfast their message had doubt¬ 
less delayed. The loud tramp of their horses, as 
they were led from the door, seemed to strike 
upon her heart. She crept back to her child, 
and lay there trembling. 

A knock ! 

“ Lady, Gen. Washington has come, and is 
waiting.” 

The door opened a little, and tho servant saw 
a pale, haggard face, that he hardly recognized, 
looking through. 

“ I am ill. Say that I am ill,” whispered a 
voice so strained and hoarse, that it seemed un¬ 
natural as the face. 

For a time the sound of cheerful conversation, 
joined with the faint tinkle of silver and china, 
handled with military carelessness, rose to that 
stately bed-chamber. Then came the ring of 
spurs on the door-step, the gathering of horses, 
and at last a confused clatter of hoofs. 

Washington and his followers had departed 
for West Point. The woman who knelt trem¬ 
bling by the window, knew in her heart all that 
would meet him there. 

Again Washington and his cavalcade came 
up from the river, slowly, and in dead silence. 
The very tramp of their horses had grown he¬ 
roic. Every face was grave, or scornfully indig¬ 
nant. Washington rode a little in advance, hia 
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brow clouded, his mouth firmly set, grief and 
anger in his eyes. 

The woman, listening breathlessly above, heard 
him dismount, heard his slow, heavy step on the 
stairs, and, like a wild bird seeking some outlet 
to its cage, looked to the right and left, with an 
impulse of escape; then, in desperation, rushed 
to the door, and flung it open. 

“ I know—I know why you break in upon 
me like this,” she cried. “But spare me! 
Gen. Arnold is my husband.” 

“Spare you?” said Washington, compassion¬ 
ately, struck by the agony of her face. “ Of all the 
innocent persons who must suffer from this rash 
act, you are most to be pitied.” 

The woman who had flown, like a wounded 
hawk, at the man she feared, covered her face 
with both hands, and shrunk away from him. 

At that moment, Washington, looking toward 
the bed, saw her pretty baby-boy just aroused 
from sleep, playing with a rosy little foot, which 
he was making desperate efforts to pull up to his 
mouth. Now and then the foot would break from 
him, when he would seize it, with a cooing laugh, 
and commence the contest again. The contrast 
between that pale, suffering mother, and the care¬ 
less glees of her child, smote upon the brave man’s 
heart. 

“ What can I do ? How can I help you or the 
little one?” he questioned. 

“ Send me to my husband. Send my boy to 
his father,” she answered. “ He will have need 
of us now.” 

“Be it so. An escort shall be ready. God 
help you.” Then, with a burst of emotion, he 
cried, “ I could have believed it of any one sooner 
than of Arnold,” and hurried from the room. 


CHAPTER XXXV . 

“ Woman ! Girl! Fiend ! It was your wiles 
that led him on! But for you, neither shame nor 
danger would have reached John Andre. Your 
evil power has driven both these unhappy men 
to dishonor. One into peril of his life. Undo 
your fearful work, or such curses will fall upon 
you as wither a woman’s life up !” 

Rhoda Clyde drew herself up haughtily, not¬ 
withstanding the shock of surprise, not to say 
terror, which this sudden change had brought 
upon her. But young Raymond gave no time for 
her answer. 

“ Do not deny! Do not dare to prevaricate ! 
From beginning to end you have been the spirit 
and soul of this treason. If one hair of John 
Andre’s head comes to harm, you, and you alone, 
are his murderer. Already you have made one 


brave man a traitor, the blackest on record. Even 
now men shrink from Benedict Arnold in the 
street, and hate the scarlet uniform because he 
wears it. And now you must have Andre’s 
life.” 

“His life?” she repeated. “What have I to 
do with him ? Major Andre was the emissary of 
Sir Henry Clinton, not mine. If he has fallen in t o 
peril, the cause lies in his grasping ambition Put 
for that, no influence on earth could have sent 
him where he is.” 

“ Where he is? Do you know that they hold 
him as a spy, threaten to execute him as a spy, 
unless this man Arnold can be won to redeem 
him ?” 

“ With his own submission ?” said Rhodu, 
scornfully laughing. “ That is likely. Why not 
go to him with this modest request? There your 
threatened curses may avail. Here they are in¬ 
sulting. What have I to do with Arnold or with 
Andre?” 

“ Woman, ask your own heart!” 

“ My poor boy, you are insane !” 

“Insane? Yes, I almost think so,” answered 
the youth, moving to and fro in the room, with 
one hand on his forehead. 

All at once he paused before Rhoda, and held 
out his clasped hands to her, pleadingly, 

“You loved Andre once.” 

“What?” 

Rhoda lifted her eyelids wide, and a look of 
haughty scorn swept her face as these words 
escaped her. Still the youth persisted, moving 
close to her; and speaking almost in a whisper, 
he said, 

“ I had the proof. I saw you here in this very 
room, with your head drooping to his shoulders, 
your lips tempting his. For very shame you can¬ 
not plead that this was without love.” 

Rhoda turned, and looked sternly into the face 
now bent down to her. Then a laugh broke from 
her. 

“ By my honor, I would almost think you a 
girl, and miserably jealous,” she said. 

Raymond stood before^tho mocking creature, 
trembling from head to foot. His eyes kindled 
with a sudden resolve; his lips parted. Rhoda 
bent eagerly forward, curious even in her cruelty, 
but Raymond turned from her. 

“ Not here. Never to you !’* he exclaimed. 
“ I was indeed mad to expect magnanimity from 
a woman scorned.” 

Scarcely had the youth disappeared, when a 
loud knock sounded through the house. A step, 
that made her heart leap, came ringing through 
> the hall, and Benedict Arnold stood before her, 
\ in the scarlet livery of his shame. 
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Rhoda came forward, holding out her hand in 
eager, almost passionate welcome. 

“ At last! At last!” she said. 

Arnold thrust the hand she reached for into 
his bosom, tearing the delicately-laced ruffles 
with the violent movement, and said, sternly, 

“ At last, girl? Yes. At last I have come to 
thank you for the thing I am. Look upon mo. 
Smile on the traitor you have made.” 

“ Thank me, Arnold ? And with that thunder- 
gust on your forehead, when my heart hoped to 
welcome you ? This is bitter!” 

“ Not so bitter as the ignominy which your 
machinations have cast upon me.” 

“ Oh, Arnold, is it my fault that a great enter¬ 
prise was so fatally mismanaged? Have you 
only come here to reproach me?” 

“ Reproach ? No ! ^That is a mild word I I 
came to speak the curses that have been burning 
in my heart ever since I was compelled to steal, 
like a thief, from the approach of Washington— 
the one man who was my friend!” 

“ And for this you blame me? Give me curses, 
instead of thanks ? Reviling in place of love ?” 

“Love? Love? Does love bring forth such 
fruit ? No, no! Call the tie that has led to this 
by some other name. When my wife came to me, 
by the grace of that one friend I had betrayed, 
m:!‘. foully—came with our child in her arms, 
and forgiveness in her eyes—I knew how unsel¬ 
fish, how beautiful a thing love was.” 

‘ Your wife I And has she followed you?” 

“ Yes ; into the depths of my disgrace 1 And 
I have to thank the magnanimity of Washington— 
the man I would have betrayed—for it. Oh, my 
God!” 

“ And you tell me this? You receive her ?” 

“ Receive her ? Does the man in torment re¬ 
pulse the angel that gives him a cool draught of 
water?” 

“ And you love her?” 

Arnold turned full upon the woman who had 
tempted him. His cheeks flushed hotly. 

“ Love her? Aye, even as I loathe-” 

“ Forbear, forbear ! Do not say it!” 

Rhoda sprang forward, throwing out her arms, 
wildly ; but Arnold retreated, leaving her pant¬ 
ing in the middle of the floor. 

“ What is this ? I heard angry voices. What 
does this mean ?” 

It was Mr. Kingsford who spoke, and who had 
entered the room unheard. 

Pale as death, shaking with rage, Rhoda 
pointed to Arnold. 

“ The traitor, Arnold I” cried Kingsford. Then 
he drew himself up haughtily, and said, “ Sir, it 
is not always that his majesty’s uniform gives the 


wearer the right to enter a gentleman’s house,” 
and he pointed to the door significantly. 

“ Those words shall cost a life—yours op 
mine,” said Arnold, in a hoarse whisper, touch¬ 
ing the hilt of his sword. 

The stately old man bowed low, and held the 
door open with his hand, while Rhoda stood para¬ 
lyzed, gazing wildly after the man she had 
loved and ruined. 

That night an officer called on Mr. Kingsford, 
who received him in the library with more than 
usual courtesy. But no one heeded this, such 
visitors being frequent at the mansion. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A whit* flag had passed over the Hudson, 
and the man who bore it stood in the outer room 
of Sir Henry Clinton’s quarters, waiting for an 
interview. Young Raymond was with the General, 
and had been pleading with him to save Andre. 

“ Alas!” the General had replied, “ my poor 
boy, cannot you understand that I suffer, too ? 
That every impulse of my heart goes with you? 
If it were possible to save the poor fellow, I 
should need no persuasion.”* 

They were interrupted by an aid, who said, 

“ General, a flag of truce from the Rebel 
camp. The officer waits below.” 

“ Tell him to enter,” said Clinton. 

An officer in blue and buff came into the room, 
bowed profoundly, and placed a letter in Clin¬ 
ton’s hand. The General glanced over it, and 
his heavy face brightened. 

“ Gen. Barringford, you are welcome. Your 
commander tells me here that you have some¬ 
thing to propose.” 

“ The General’s proposition is brief and mer¬ 
ciful. Give up Benedict Arnold, and he will 
release John Andre.” 

Clinton’s countenance fell. He felt young 
Raymond’s eager eyes upon him, and turned 
away his head, sighing heavily. 

“ It cannot be. The honor of England is mi 
stake. Were Major Andre my own son, I could 
not save his life by giving up the man who has 
trusted us.” 

Sir Henry’s voice shook; drops of moisture 
gathered on his forehead. When Barringford 
attempted to speak again, he lifted up his hand. 

“If this is all that your commander has U> 
offer, we had better not pursue the subject. It 
is terribly painful,” he said. 

Barringford recognized the uselessness of far¬ 
ther appeal, and was retiring, when Raymond 
followed him to the ante-room. 

“Wait,” he said. “I served you once; b* 
mercil j 1 to me now. Wait a little.” 
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Barringford recognized the youth. 

“ My time is limited. I must return at once. 
This is our last appeal. They only await Sir 
Henry’s answer,” he said. 

Raymond stared blankly into his face a mo¬ 
ment, then staggered back against the wall, hold¬ 
ing out his hands as if to ward off a blow. 

14 You mean-Oh, God help us ! You 

mean-” 

Bartingford turned away. 

44 Are men made of granite ? Are their hearts 
iron ? But there is one—an angel! Wait till I go 
for her. There is not a man on earth who can 
be cruel, if Grace Kingsford pleads.” 

44 Grace Kingsford? Grace?” cried Barringford. 
44 Ah, I remember. You know her. Tell me, 
now, if any one can resist when she pleads for 
a life ? I am going for her. Wait here. She 
will plead—she will kneel to him. Oh, yes, I 
tell you he will yield!” 

While he was speaking, the youth left the 
room, sped into the street, and only paused to 
draw breath, as he lifted the brazen knocker at 
Kingsford’s door. Passing the astonished ser¬ 
vant, he flew up stairs, and burst into the room, 
where Mrs. Kingsford was sitting with her 
daughter. He broke out, passionately t 

44 Come with me, lady I Come with me at 
once, if you would save John Andre s life ! A 
messenger is here from Washington! Sir Henry’s 
heart is touched I He wavers! Come I 

The youth was on his knees at Grace Kings¬ 
ford’ s feet, weeping, pleading, holding her 
hands in his. 

Grace looked at her mother, who arose. 

44 If your father were at home, we would ask 
him. As it is, no chance of Baving our friend’s 
life must be lost. Do not hesitate, my child. I, 
too, will go.” 

44 Oh, mother, God will bless you for this!” 
cried Grace, hurrying from the room. She came 
back almost instantly, with her bonnet on, and 
a shawl wrapped around her. Mrs. Kingsford 
was ready. 

As they went through the front door, the lady 
paused a moment, to question her servant. 

44 When did Mr. Kingsford go out ?” she 
asked. 

44 Long ago, lady.” 

44 Alone ?” 

14 ‘Spect not. Dar was a gemman wid him, j 
what carried a ’hoggony box under his arm. 
Beemed like dey was a goin’ somewhar, private 
like.” 

44 If he comes back before we do, say that we 
have gone to Sir Henry Clinton’s head-quarters.” 

44 Yes, missus.” 


i The little group hurried down the street, and 
entered Sir Henry’s residence. There they found 
Barringford waiting. Grace started with joy. But 
one clasp of hands, and they parted again. Fol¬ 
lowing her mother, Grace went at once to the com¬ 
mander’s presence. Barringford and Ilaymord 
remained below, silent, and terribly anxious. 

What passed in Sir Henry’s room during that 
interview, was only told to them afterward. But 
after awhile, Grace and her mother came forth 
with a stain of tears on their pale faces and lips, 
trembling with suppressed anguish. 

Not a word was spoken. But Raymond dashed 
by them, and rashed into the commander’s pre¬ 
sence, wild and desperate. 

Sir Henry was sitting at the table, shading the 
tears that had been rising from him with one 
hand, before he could wipe them away. Raymond 
fell at his feet, and crying, clasped his knees. 

44 You were the friend of my dead father. You 
have loved us both a little for his sake. For his 
sake, spare me ! Let me live a little longer. I am 
so young, and have not had much happiness. 
Oh, have mercy on me, and spare this one man. 
Do you know how dear he is to me ? That I have 
followed him here into the wars ? Taken a sword 
into my weak hands, only that I might look into 
his face ? Think what it is for a poor girl to 
take up a life like that, only for a friendly word 
and glance now and then, and be ready to die 
for him at any minute. Think of all this, and 
have pity on me, the wretched daughter of your 
old friend.” 

“The daughter of my old friend ?” You, 
Raymond?” cried Sir Henry, amazed. 

44 You cannot believe it yet. Even he was 
deceived. Charles and I being twins, he delicate, 
and I healthy, we were so much alike, we had 
cheated people before, by changing clothes, many 
a time. So I came in his place, only that I 
might be near the man you are giving up to 
death. But ^ou will not? You cannot?” 

44 Mad, wild girl! How did you do this?” 

44 1 have no time to tell you. They think me 
in a convent-school in France ; that my brother 
was fighting with you, when he was all the time 
at a university in Germany. I think it was 
because you loved my mother once, that you 
were willing to take her son on your staff. Look 
at me. People say that I am like her. Could 
she have asked you on her knees for her life, 
and you remain silent? Could she?” 

Sir Henry looked on that young face till the 
tears blinded him; then he dropped his face be¬ 
tween both hands. 

44 1 cannot. I cannot, though she had looked 
into my eyes as you have, my poor child! Though 
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she had pleaded as you are pleading, I could not 
have ransomed Andre at the cost of English honor. 
Do try and comprehend the pain of my position.” 

Raymond arose slowly from his knees and turned 
a look of piteous reproach on Clinton, then slowly 
descended the stairs 

Barringford and the ladies still waited in the 
lower room, hopeless and sad. Hope died out 
the moment they looked on that weird face. The 
hand which grasped Barringford’s made the sol¬ 
dier start. The voice that addressed him was 
husky and strange. 

“All hope is over here! But Washington! Get 
me an order to pass the lines. He may be less 
cruel.” 

“ All that any human being can do, I will un¬ 
dertake,” he said, but with desponding mourn¬ 
fulness, shaking his head. 

“ And I am keeping you, when every moment 
is so precious. Go! Go!” j 

They all went out together, walking toward 
Mr. Kingsford’s house in painful Bilence. Some 
persons were lingering at the gate. The hall 
door was open, and there was an appearance of 
unusual commotion within, which was hushed 
into silence as the ladies appeared. Barringford 
hesitated at the door; but something that he saw 
in the hall drew him forward. In an instant ho 
hurried back, terribly agitated. 

“ Not yet! Do not go in yet 1” he said, laying 
a hand, that shook violently, on Mrs. Kingsford’s 
arm. “You must not.” 

“My husband! Is it my husband you will 
not meet ?” inquired the lady. “You forget, my 
friend, that Mr. Kingsford is a gentleman.” 

“ Oh, lady, it is not that.” 

“ What, then ?” 

The lady was alarmed now. She pushed away 
the hand that sought to retain her, and entered 
the hall. Then a cry broke from her, so shrill, so 
terribly piercing, that it haunted those who 
heard it to their dying day. 

At the sound, Raymond rushed in, and fainted 
on the door-step. For he saw Mr. Kingsford 
lying dead in his own hall, shot through the 
heart, in a duel with Benedict Arnold. 


Even there, when his old friend lay like mar* 
ble before him, while the widow and the fair 
young girl he loved clung to him in bitter an¬ 
guish, Barringford was compelled to leave them, 
in order to report the failure of his mission. 

All the next day Raymond waited, in painful 
impatience, for the pass which Barringford had 
promised him. In the afternoon, expectation 
became agony, and he went forth resolved to find 
some way of reaching the presence of Washington. 

A group of men were lingering about the en¬ 
trance to Sir Henry’8 quarters as the youth came 
up. He heard words that Btruck him down like 
bullets of fire. 

“ At twelve, did you say ?” 

“ Yes, at twelve this day, Major Andre was 
hung, while all Washington’s army looked on.” 

For months after, that brave, broken-hearted 
I girl lay in her misery, under the roof of Mrs. 
i Kingsford, to whom Sir Henry Clinton had told 
the touching history which, up to this time, had 
been confided only to himself. 

Those two gentle ladies kept the secret well. 
Not even to Barringford, when Grace became his 
wife, did she speak of this tragic romance. But 
after the War of Independence, when that officer 
was sent as a special emissary to Europe, he met, 
one evening, at a large party, a young man 
whom he recognized as Raymond, but who 
seemed to have forgotten him. 

“ Who is that young man ?” he questioned. 

“That? Oh, you recognize Raymond, I dare 
Bay. He was on Clinton’s staff at one time. A 
mere boy, though. The young lady sitting yon¬ 
der is his twin sister. One terrible event has 
changed her to the quiet, sad-eyed being you be¬ 
hold. I do not think any human being has ever 
seen Miss Raymond smile since the death of An¬ 
dre, to whom she was betrothed, when a child.” 

“ Andre?” 

“Yes. She had adored him. Her heart is 
breaking, but 1 brokenly lives on.’ For all this, 
your Washington is responsible.” 

“ Nathan Hale had a mother, a sister, and a 
betrothed wife,” said Barringford, gravely. “ Do 
Englishmen never think of them?” 


“IMPLOKA PACE.” 

BT ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


The goldon sunshine, thro’ the tree-tops sifting, 
Plays flick’ring on the grass. 

White clouds, like sails ea magic oeeans drifting, 
Across the blue sky pass. 

The drowsy noontide breeze; the insects droning; 
The leaves that lazy full; 


The slum’brous murmur of the sea, intoning 
Its litany, o’er all I 


Oh, weary heart, here lay aside yonr sorrow; 

* Here find repose and peace; 

And bless these glimpses of that glad to-morrow, 
When God shall give release. 
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BT MISS E. E. 0LM8TEAD. 


I looked out on the long avenue of snow¬ 
laden trees. At that moment I was weary of 
life, though I was eighteen and an heiress. For 
four whole days we three girls had been 44 snowed 
up” at Thornton Place. We had exhausted our 
gessip, and read all the new novels, and we were 
tired of ourselves and of each other. 

But the storm had now cleared off, and a house 
full of company, for the holidays, was expected 
by the afternoon train. It was Christinas Eve, 
and some of the neighbors, in addition, had been 
invited for a dance, and a supper was to be given. 
I ought to have been happy, but I was not; for 
I foresaw that I should receive innumerable com- 
pliments, all alike heartless, all intended for my 
fortune, rather than for myself. Then, too, was 
not Robert Nelson coming, and had not even 
Mrs. Thornton said, 44 It will be a good thing 
for you two to unite your wealth?” Oh, how I 
hated it all! 

Suddenly a new thought flashed across me. I 
turned from the window. 

“Oh, girls !” I cried, 41 1 have such a bright 
idea.” 

Maria Thornton, and my cousin, Minnie Devc- 
reux, both looked quickly up. So, also, did Mrs. 
Ihornton, though more leisurely. 

44 What is it?” cried both girls, in a breath. 
“ Do tell, and quick, Aileen 1” 

“ It is only this,” I said. 44 I want Minnie to 
play the heiress for the few next days. I’m 
tired of fortune-hunters. I wish for a little peace. 
But, then, think of the fun and frolic! Nobody 
that is coming knows which is the heiress and 
which is not; and how we shall take them in.” 

Maria and Minnie oiapped their hands, and 
said, 

44 It would be just like a story.’* 

Mrs. Thornton, at first, shook her head in dis¬ 
approval ; but was finally coaxed over; and we 
all hurried up stairs, to array Minnie in the 
splendor supposed to be necessary for an heiress. 

1 saw her and Maria descend to the dressing- 
room, three hours after, full of glee at the mas¬ 
querade ; and then I proceeded to don a plain, 
white muslin, with a pink rose in »y hair for 
my only ornament. 

My heart beat high with the novelty of being 


; some one else, and not myself at all, as I entered 
j the drawing-room. In my haste, 1 ran against 
an important-looking little man with eye-glasses, 
and almost knocked him down. He had scarcely 
recovered his balance, and began to stammer 
apologies, when Mrs. Thornton came up. 

44 Allow me, Mr. Nelson,” she said, “ to intro¬ 
duce my daughter’s friend, Miss Devereux. 
Miss Devereux, Mr. Nelson.” 

44 Ah, most happy I” he cried, with a beaming 
smile, ducking, instead of‘bowing. But suddenly 
his face fell, for he saw my cheap white muslin. 
44 Not Miss Devereaux, the heiress,” he was evi¬ 
dently saying to himself, as he coolly put up his 
eye-glasses. Then he cried, “Ah! I am going 
for Miss Thornton's fan. Excuse me.” And he 
vanished, as if shot from a bow. 

44 If that is your Mr. Nelson,” I said, scorn¬ 
fully, to Mr. Thornton, 44 1 willingly give up 
both him and his fortune,” and I swept on, half 
angry, half amused. 

But very soon I had another experience of my 
new condition. Usually, everybody made way 
for me. But now I had to elbow my progress 
| through the crowd the best way I could. At 
last I succeeded in reaching a quiet corner, where 
I sat down, a little ruffled in temper, I must con¬ 
fess, and began to look about me. 

In the very centre of the room, under the bril¬ 
liant chandelier, stood my cousin, Minnie. A 
score of admirers thronged about her, one hold¬ 
ing her fan, another her bouquet, and each try¬ 
ing to outstrip the other in devotion. 

“ How much is she worth ?” said a masculine 
voice at my elbow. 44 That is what I am trying 
to find out,” answered his companion. 44 That 
little fellow, hanging about here, is Robert Nel¬ 
son, who is said to be worth a million ; and isn’t 
satisfied, I suppose, but wants more. Let’s go 
and try our chances, too. She is not very pretty, 
but she is awftilly rich.” 

My cheeks grew crimson with indignation. 
The two speakers disappeared, and were, a mo¬ 
ment after, bowing to Minnie. The minutes 
passed. No one addressed me. My feet beat 
time impatiently to the merry polka and echot- 
tisch. 44 Oh, for a partner!” I said. 

At last my friend, Maria Thornton, os me to 
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look for me. “ I’m tired of sitting still,” I said. 
“ Do get me a partner.” 

14 Certainly, my dear,” she said, laughing, and 
presently brought forward an elderly gentleman, 
with a wig, who, after a most polite greeting, led 
me off to the dance. 

My spirits rose once more, and I chatted in a 
lively strain. 44 1 will fascinate somebody,” I 
said, 44 even though it be an old man with a wig.” 

The dance over, my companion led me to a 
seat, and devoted himself to my entertainment. 
At that moment, if he had asked me, I could al¬ 
most have rewarded him with my heart and 
hand, so grateful was I for his disinterested 
kindness. Directly my cousin passed me, on a 
gentleman’8 arm. 

44 Who is that lady ?” asked my new friend. 

44 That is Miss Devereux,” I replied, 44 a cousin 
of mine. She is exciting much attention, this 
evening, as the heiress of a large fortune.” 

At these remarks, my companion’s face became 
quite pale. 44 1—ah—beg your pardon, miss. 
I understood that you were Miss Devereux,” he 
stammered. 

“1 am,” I answered, a little bitterly. 44 But 
I am only a very poor, very unfortunate relative 
of the heiress. I do not really think I have a 
friend in the world.” 

44 1—ah—I beg you to excuse me,” said the 
old gentleman, abruptly. 44 1 see a lady there I 
must speak toand rising, he left me to my re¬ 
flections. 

I sat there, in my remote corner, a sadder and 
a wiser woman. 44 Dear, dear me 1” I sighed, as 
I leaned back, lonely, in my chair. 44 1 will never 
say that dancing is stupid again. I will never 
say that anything is dull, but sitting in a chair, 
with nobody to speak to you, and the chair grow¬ 
ing harder and harder, until-” 

“Have you no partner?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Thornton, breaking in on my reflections. 

44 No,” I replied, making a little mouth. 
44 Even the old gentleman has deserted mo.” 

She looked around, and beckoned to a gentle¬ 
man standing near the door, whom I had ob¬ 
served watching me. He approached at once. 

44 Mr. Hume,” said she, “let me introduce 
you to Miss Devereux. My dear, Mr. Hume, 
the tutor of Mr. Nelson.” 

44 You and I seem to be alone in the crowd, 
this evening,” he said, smiling, when Mrs. Thorn¬ 
ton had left us. 44 May I ask if you are a rela¬ 
tive of the great heiress ? You have the same 
name.” 

“ I am the poor cousin,” I answered, blushing 
behind my fan, for I was a novice in deception 
and masquerading. 


44 1 am so glad of it,” he retorted, quietly. 
44 1 hate heiresses. They are always conceited 
and arrogant.” 

44 Like rich young men,” I replied, glancing 
unconsciously at Mr. Nelson, 44 who are either 
fools or fops, and often both. I detest them. 
They are of no use in the world. They had better 
go drown themselves.” 

He laughed. 44 Well,” said he, 44 as we en¬ 
tirely agree, let us have a dance, for it is plain 
nobody cares for either of us.” 

We did dance together. We promenaded to¬ 
gether. We went out to supper together, where 
Mr. Hume heaped my plate with ices and choco¬ 
late cakes. Long before the evening was over, 
I began to be glad that Mr. Nelson and his tutor 
were to spend a whole week at Thornton Place. 

At last our country neighbors took their leave, 
and our visitors prepared to retire to rest. I 
bade Mr. Hume a warm good-night, and walked 
up stairs with a happy heart. Mrs. Thornton 
called me into her boudoir as I passed. Minnie 
and Maria were there, laughing merrily over the 
incidents of the evening. 

44 And you are not tired of this masquerad¬ 
ing ?” Mrs. Thornton asked, rather anxiously. 

44 No, not now,” I answered, gayly. 44 1 am 
very happy with the tutor. Pray, let Mr. Nel¬ 
son lavish himself on Minnie, if she can endure 
it.” 

44 Oh, I like my part of it,” said Minnie. 44 1 
will sustain it as long as you say.” 

It would take a long time to relate all the 
events of the following week. How, when we 
dined out, the tutor and I had always the lowest 
place at the table; how our modest jokes were 
stared out of countenance amid a dead silence ; 
how we two rode backwards in the carriages ; in 
fact, how the humble relative of the rich Miss 
Devereux, and the tutor of the wealthy Mr. 
Nelson, were overlooked and snubbed in the most 
irrepressible manner. There is a great deal 
in getting used to things, however. At the end 
of a week, I could laugh with Mr. Hume, at 
the novelty and variety of our adventures. The 
tutor and I, thus thrown constantly together, 
became firmer friends than ever, and I hardly 
owned to myself how much I should regret his 
departure. 

The evening before our guests were to leave, I 
sat in the library, by a brightly-glowing fire. 
“To-morrow I shall be myself again,” I was 
thinking: 44 1 hardly know whether I wish to be 
I it, or not.” 

| Suddenly I heard the sound of a footstep, and 
I turning, found Mr. Hume standing beside me- 

^ I do not remember ^rfcajt ire talked of, for the 
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first few minutes. I only know that I was star¬ 
tled, not astonished, when he asked me, by-and- 
bye, to be his wife. Nor did I withdraw my 
hand when he took it. 

“ But there is something I must tell you first,” 
I began, in. some embarrassment. “ Perhaps then 
you will not want me, Mr. Hume. I am not— 
indeed—I am not myself. At the risk of your 
thinking me conceited and arrogant, I must tell 
you, that / am the heiress.” 

“You?” he exclaimed, in blank amazement. 
“You? But wait. You shall explain all in a 
moment. At the risk of being ordered to drown 
myself, at the risk of being thought a fool and 
a fop, the thing you detest the most, I declare 
myself to be, not Walter Hume, but Robert R< y 
Nelson, at your service.” 

“And Mr. Nelson, with the eye-glasses?” I 
cried, starting from my seat. 

“ Is my tutor*” 

The night had grown dark, and the stars had 
looked in on us a long time, before we left the 


library, and I went to bed, to dream, oh! such 
happy dreams. 

Mrs. Thornton was delighted, the next day, 
when she heard of the engagement. I taxed 
her with her deception, but she only laughed. 

“ Two can play at masquerading, you see, my 
dear,” she said. “ Things have turned out just as I 
wished, and you’ve nobody to blame but yourself.” 

“ Blame myself!” I cried, blushing to the ears, 
for secretly I congratulated myself. 

Poor Mr. Nelson, who had lent himself to the 
trick, hoping to win an heiress, heartlessly de¬ 
serted Miss Minnie, as soon as he heard the 
truth, leaving before breakfast, and without 
taking leave. But Minnie did not play the part 
of a tearful Ariadne ; she only laughed, gleefully; 
for she had been engaged, for more than a year, 
to a student at the Harvard law-school, and was 
to be united to him as soon os he graduated. 

I have been married for several years now, but 
I have never regretted, not even for a moment, 
the results of my Christmas Masquerade. 


MY LOYE 

BY WILLIA 

My love is false, I thought so true, 

I ne’er shall see that love again ; 
lie leaves the old and seeks the new, 

Nor heeds the old or new-born pain; 

I tried my best to keep him fast, 

But now he’s lost and dead to me, 

The flowers are withered by the blast, 

The fruit has died upon the tree, 

My love is lost, O woe is me T 
My love is false, I thought so fair, 

We may not Join in love again, 

Oh! blue his eyes and light his hair 1 
But all his beauty caused mo pain; 

I served him well in sun and shine, 
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But he is lost, like ships at sea. 

The love is lost I thought was mine. 
And I, in life, from love am free, 

But ’tis like death, O woe is me! 

Dare not to talk of comfort now, 

Dare not to say, or hate, or praise, 
The dew is heavy on my brow, 

In mournfulness I’ll spend my days. 
The sun may shine, the birds may sing, 
And all about most lovely be, 

For mo there is no gladsome thing; 

A shadow rests on all I see, 

My love is false, Oh woe is me I 


FRIENDS. 

BY r . r. BEALS. 


«W» will be friends,” her lips replied, 

And then her head in silence bends, 

To hush the voice within that cried, 

“ We must be more than friends I” 

“ Tis well,” he said; ** then friends must part, 
Our paths from hence unjoined extend; 

I cannot walk besld6 thy heart, 

And still remain thy friend.” 

All dumb without the door she stands, 

Beneath the level light of morn, 

And sees again the harvest-hands 
Go down among the corn. 

Voi. LXX.—30 


He is not there, who jester e’en 
Seemed unto her so fair and tall; 

He is not there, who might have been 
The one among them all. 

She nods, she smiles, but knows not why, 

Though they were friends through all the yore; 

She hears within the woeful cry, 

* These are my friends no more!” 

There seem* a yearning void in life, 

A vague unrest before unknown, 

And weary yean of wasting strife, 

Where she must walk alone. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



We give first, this month, n Polonaise costume, 
suitable for either the house or street. It is 


made of striped camel’s-hair cloth, of two shades 
of gray, or two shades of brown. The under¬ 
skirt is scarcely three yards wide, and is cut 
with a demi-train, and furnished with buttons 
and loop9, to raise it for the street. The bottom 
is trimmed with a gathered flounce six inches 
deep, cut on the bias. This is headed by a pouff 


also six inches, including the frill top and bot¬ 
tom, likewise cut on the bias: the Polonaise but¬ 
tons up the back, as seen in the engraving. The 
<;dge is ornamented with a plaited frill four inches 
deep, of plain material, of the lighter shade. 
This is headed by a plaid braid of mohair. The 
looping of the skirt is quite low, and ornamented 
by long loops of ribbon or silk, to match. The 
coat-sleeves are trimmed up the outside of the 
arm with buttons, with simulated button-holes; 
cuffs to correspond. A standing collar finishes 
the neck. The front may or may not be orna¬ 
mented with three rows, at pleasure. These 
striped cloths can be bought at almost any price, 
from twenty-five cents for mohair ones, up to $1.50 
for good camel9-hair—sixteen to eighteen yards ; 
t hree dozen buttons for sleeves and back, two yds. 
of wide ribbon, two and a half yards of plain 
materials for the plaited frill. Fringe may be sub¬ 
stituted, if preferred; three and a half yards of 
plain mohair braid, which may be dispensed 
with, and a bias band of the material used in¬ 
stead. 

We give, in the front of the number, an illus¬ 
tration of the best way of making the under¬ 
skirts of dresses. The gathering-string at the 
back keeps the fullness all where it should be, 
now that all dresses are so very plain in front. 
This stylo of trimming, too, is well adapted for 
overy-day dresses, as it is simple and inexpen¬ 
sive, being of alapaca or mohair braid, and just 
laid on in rows, close together. 

We give, also, in the front of the number, a 
walking-dress, for a girl of twelve years; has a 
gathered flounce at the bottom of the skirt, 
headed by two rows of gathering, forming pouffs; 
a frill to stand up; the whole cut in one piece, 
and on the bias. The outside jacket has long 
fronts, ornamented, “a la militaire,” with braid 
and buttons, edged with a narrow guipure lace, 
or fringe. At the back it forms a short postil- 
lion, with sash-bow and ends falling underneath. 
Standing collar, close coat-sleeves, with cuff 
t rimmed almost to the elbew, done by placing 
t he braid as seen in the engraving. Six dozen 
buttons, twelve yards of braid, five yards of 
edging, fer the bottom of the jacket, will be 
required. The quantity of material for the dress 
must be determined by the width of the stuff, 
and size of child. 
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Watteau plait, which commences at the top 
of the back of the neck, is embroidered in a 
flowing Pompadour design; but this may be 
left perfectly plain, or, at intervals down the 
plait, ornamented with rows of blue ribbon; the 
sleeves and pockets trim to match, and edge 
with a fringe two to three inches deep. We 
have seen a Watteau wrapper in light blue flan¬ 
nel, trimmed with coarse, white Cluny lace, and 
the effect was charming. Such trimming is in¬ 
expensive. 

Next is a morning or house-dress for a young 
lady. It is made of mohair bege, trimmed with 
mohair braid. The plain skirt is mounted with 


: and disappears at the sides under the plaits. 

; Cuirass bodice, trimmed likewise with several 

rows of braid, sleeves finished with an open cuff, 
top and bottom separated by a narrow band and 
button ; standing collar. This is a very simple 
and pretty style for home, every-day wear. Fif¬ 
teen yards will make the dress. 

We give, also, in the front of the number, an 
engraving of a water-proof dress, to be made of 
brown tweed, trimmed with brown braid, of a 
darker shade. The skirt is bordered with a 
gathered flounce, headed with two puffings; a 
row of braid is added above the hem of the 
flounce. The Ulster coat fits the figure at the 
back, and is loose in front. It is double-b seas ted, 
and high to the throat. The pockets, cuffs* and 
;j edge of the Ulster are all trimmed with braid. 

We give, in the front of the number, a boy’s 
Ulster coat, intended for a boy of ten years. It 
is made of rough cloth, and trimmed with fur. 


Next is a Watteau Robe de Chambre, which is a wide triple plait at the back. The deep, round 
made of light blue or gray merino: and the wide tablier is trimmed with several rows of braid, 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


We give, also, in front of the number, an illus¬ 
tration of the new-fashioned net for the hair, 
now so popular. It is made of wide braid, in 
large meshes, and of any color which may be 
preferred, though that of the hair is most gene¬ 
rally adopted. The ribbon can either be of the 
color of the net, or. if desired, of some fancy 
^oior. 

Front and back view of a pretty dress for a 



little girl of three or four years. It is made of 
camel’s-hair, of very light gray, or ecru color, 
and trimmed with braid, or velvet ribbon. 




We give, also, in the front of the number, a 
a hood for a child, to be made of white cashmeres 
scalloped, and the scallops trimmed with white 
braid. 

We close with something new, in the way of 
plaiting material, for the bottom flounce of a 
dress. As may be seen, there are four folding, 
for a plait, and then the bottom is lifted, and 
tacked several inches to the left, forming a fan¬ 
shaped trimming. Very pretty. 



DESIGN FOR HAND-SCREEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The colored pattern, in this number, is a de¬ 
sign for a hand-screen. It can be made of cloth, 
silk or satin of any color preferred, but for the 
pattern selected black is preferable as the colors 
come out better on that ground. The original 
is done in embroidering silks in the long-stitch 
known as satin-stitch, though we have seen these 
screens dene with zephyr instead of silk; this 


zephyr embroidering is very effective and mor« 
rapidly and easily done than the silk is. We 
nmy add that this pattern alone cost us as much 
as a “ chromo” would. It is printed in precisely 
the same way. Yet we give several of these ex¬ 
pensive patterns every year, and never think 
of calling them “ premiums,” as “chromos” are 
called, and offering them as extra inducements. 
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We give, as suitable for the month, a new 
style Paletot, to be made of black cashmere, or 
cloth, and trimmed with feather trimming, fringe. 


or guipure lace. We give, on the next page, a 
diagram, by which to cut it out. This is, on the 
whole, the most stylish paletot out. 


No. 1. 

Half op Frost. 

No. 4. 

Half of Sleeve. 

No. 2. 

Half of Back. 

No. 6. 

Half of Collar. 

No. 3. 

Half of Side Back. 

\ It may be as well to say a word about enlarge 
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DIAGRAM OF PALETOT. 



ing these diagrams. To do this, take a piece of 
common brown paper, or a good stout newspa¬ 
per, and draw on it each piece, only making it 
the proper size. For instance, No. 4, in this 
pattern, is 28 inches long. Draw a line, that 
long, on your paper, and then follow the curved 


lines, noting there the she marked, viz., one 10 
inches, another 11 inches, and the last 21 inches. 
So with all the other pieces. A little practice 
will make you perfect. After the patterns are 
enlarged, fit them on, and alter whenever neces¬ 


sary. 
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EMBROIDERED BAG FOR TOBACCO 


BY MBS. JAN B WEAVER. 



The bag itself is made of plain brown satin, 
and the lower consists of six pieces of white lea¬ 
ther and brown leather. On the latter pieces 


trace alternately the designs given in illustra¬ 
tions. For No. 1, work the vandyked outline 
with green silk and gold cord ; inside that is a 
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EMBROIDERED BAG POE TOBACCO-CONTINUED. 



Cut out in cloth or velvet, and embroider with > the lines in the design. This design may be 
various colored silks and gold thread. Follow l used for many purposes. 


WORK-POCKET. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The pocket may be made to any required size. 
The circular ends are of gathered ribbon and 
card-board; these are sewn half-way to the 
straight piece; and the circles are made firm at 
the upper part. The pocket, which is also of 
ribbon, is lined ; it is ornamented with a simple 
embroidery pattern; elastic and a button are 
put round to fasten the pocket. 
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.BABY’S SOCK—CROCHET 


BT MBS. JANE WBAVEB. 



This sock is crocheted with white wool in Vic¬ 
toria crochet, which is embroidered, according to 
the illustration, with small patterns in blue and 
white filoselle. At the upper edge the sock has 
a border, partly open-worked and partly embroi¬ 
dered with raised spots. A fine silk cord is 
threaded through the border, and bows of narrow 
blue sarcenet are arranged on the foot. Begin 
the sock at the end of the toe with 12 stitches, 
and crochet 14 pattern rows of Victoria crochet; 
but in the 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th. and in the 10th, up 
to the 14th pattern rows, one stitch must be in¬ 
creased at the beginning and end of each row. 
To increase by one separate stitch, it is necessary 
to take up one stitch out of the horizontal be¬ 
tween two perpendicular stitches. To decrease, 
crochet each two stitches together instead of one; 
then crochet separately, for the heel, along the 
14 stitches on each side, 17 pattern rows, de¬ 
creasing by one stitch in the first 4 rows on the 
upper side. Then take up all the marginal 
stitches, and proceed os follows for the raised 


spots: Crcchet off one stitch as usual; 4 chain 
repeat. Then follow 15 pattern rounds in the 
ordinary Victoria stitch, increasing by 1 in 
the 9th, 11th, 13th, and 14th rounds, 2 stitches 
after the beginning and 2 stitches before the end. 
For the border, proceed as follows: 1st pattern 
row: Like the pattern row last described, with 
the raised spots. 2d pattern round: Take up the 
stitches as usual, and in the return round crochet 
off 2; 5 chain, repeat ; then 1 double in the cen-. 
tre of the 5 chain, 1 chain. 3d pattern row: 
Like the 1st pattern row of the border. 4th pat¬ 
tern row : Ordinary Victoria crochet. Then fol¬ 
low two rows of double crochet, the second being 
worked with blue filoselle. Then for the sole be¬ 
gin at the toe with 6 stitches and crochet 25 pat¬ 
tern rows, increasing 1 at each end of the 2d, 6th, 
17th and 19th rows, and decreasing 1 at each end 
of the 11th and 13th, and the 22d, 24th, and 25th 
rows. Then sew the sock together with overcast 
stitches, and work the forget-me-not pattern with 
blue silk, and centre knotted stitch of yellow silk. 
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NEEDLE-BOOK —CLOSED AND OPEN. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



No. 1 shows the outside, which is of tinted 
card-board, with a small painting in the centre. 
The edges are bound with rose-colored ribbon, 
and tied with ribbon of the same shade. No. 2 
shows the inside ; it is lined with silk, of the 



same color as the binding; one side quilted, and 
the other has two straps, to pass packets of 
needles through. The flannel leaves are button¬ 
holed at the edges with rose-colored silk. Would 
make a very nice Christmas gift. 


EMBROIDERED FOOT-STOOL. 


BT MBS. JANE WBAYBB. 



This is a square cushion, measuring fourteen 
inches each way, and standing four inches high. 
It has a cover of gray satin, on which the design 
is embroidered in chain and feather stitch, with 
shaded pink and green silks. The small buttons 
of gray satin are then sewn on, and the embroi¬ 
dery is edged with a box-pleated trill and fringed 
ruching of the satin. Strong silk cord and bows 
of satin fringe at each end are then introduced 
a^ shown in the illustration. 
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SQUARE-NETTED ANTIMACASSAR 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Materials:—Boar* s-head crochet cotton, No. 10, 
and knitting cotton, No. 4, bone meshes. 

The foundation of this antimacassar is in square 
netting, which is made, as many of our readers 
will remember, by beginning with one stitch 
only, and netting two in that one; then turning 
the work, and making one in the first stitch and 
two in the second. Again turn the work, and 
do two in every stitch except the last, in which 
two must be made. This last row must be re¬ 
peated until the extreme width is attained, which, 
n this case, is 113 stitches. The triangular 
piece now made is one-half the antimacassar. 
For the other half, instead of making two in one 
at the end of the row, yon will net the last two 
together as one. It would answer the Bame 
purpose, as far as the decreasing is concerned, 
to omit the last stitch at the end of the row; 
but the edges then do not correspond with those 
of the first part. 

When the square is finished, let it be washed, 
and rinsed in starch water; after which it is to 


be pinned neatly on a pillow to dry, and it will 
then be much easier to darn, the holes having 
taken the proper square form. 

The Border , which must now be done, is very 
simple. With the same mesh as you have used 
for the square, do two rounds. Then with the 
three-quarter inch mesh do one round thus— 
-f- 5 stitches in one, one stitch in the next, -f- 
all round. 

2nd. With the small mesh net a stitch on 
every stitch of 6. Miss the single one. 

3rd. Same mesh. 4 stitches over 5. 


the intervening. 

4th. Same mesh, 
the loop between. 
5th. Same mesh. 


Miss 


3 stitches over 4. Miss 


2 over 3. Miss the loop 


between. 

The darning is now to be done from the en¬ 
graving. The extreme coarseness of the cotton 
employed for this part fills it up rapidly, and 
makes it look very well. It is extremely suit- 
; able for those whose sight is not very good. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Pbtibson” for 1877.—We call attention to our Pros¬ 
pectus for 1877, to bo found on the last page of the cover. 
Wo claim, there, that this Magazine is both better and cheaper 
than any periodical of its kind. Our enormous edition, ex¬ 
ceeding that of any lady’s book in the world, enables us to 
offer “ Peterson” at these unprecedently low rates; for we 
find, by experience, that a small profit on a large circula¬ 
tion is more remunerative than a large profit on a smal^ 
one. 

It will be seen that the price* for the large dubs are reduced 
to meet the times. As a rule, one subscriber less, at the same 
price, secures the same premiums as this year; and one more 
subscriber, at the lower price. Thus, for seven subscribers, 
at $1.57 each, ($11.00 in all,) wo send an extra copy and a 
“Cornwallis,” as premiums: heretofore it bas taken eight, 
at $1.57, ($12.50 in all.) Or for $1.60 each, ($9.60 in all,) we 
send six copies, with both an extra copy and an engraving* 
as premiums: heretofore it required $1.70 each, ($8.50) for 
five subscribers. We send eight copies at $1.50 each, ($12.00,) 
and an extra copy for premium: heretofore it took ten 
copies, at $1.50, ($15.00 in all,) to earn the same premium. 
We make those reductions in order to stimulate the getting 
up of large clubs. 

In the meantime, the magazine mill 6s greatly improved 
in 1877, as announced in tho Prospectus: more reading 
given, more embellishments, etc., etc., so as to mako It bet¬ 
ter worthy of patronage than ever. Tho novels and stories 
for next year will lie particularly fine. As for our colored 
fashion-plates, they will be unrivaled. 

Now IS THE TIME to get vp clubs. Everybody will sub¬ 
scribe for “Peterson,” if its merits aro fairly presented- 
The beet wny to present thoso merits is to exhibit a number- 
Wo invite comparison. Be the first tu the field A specimen 
will be sent, gratis, if written for. 

Mother’s Department.— During the coming year, Dr. 
Livezy, who has for five years continuously contributed to 
this Department, will furnish a series of articles upon the 
“Principles of Nursing,” embracing the qualifications of 
nurses, their duties, responsibilities, etc.; how to conduct 
the sick room, and all matters of interest appertaining 
thereto. This subject is justly claiming merited attention- 
Not only are infants, in the early months of their existence 
often sacrificed by imprudent or knavish nurses, but not a 
few in adult life are so neglected or Illy nursed, as to ren¬ 
der unavailing tho best-directed efforts of the medical at¬ 
tendant. Some of these errors will be pointed out, as the 
subject Is proceeded with. 

“ Best and Cheapest.”—T he Household (N.H.) Messenger 
only echoes tho opinions of hundreds of other newspapers 
when it writes, “ Whatever may be said of other magazines, 
this only can be said of Peterson’s: that it is the best and 
cheapest Ladies’ Magazine in tho world.” 

Remit Early.— The January number will be ready by 
the 25th of Novemb?r, and will bo a miracle of beauty, even 
f jr “ Peterson.” TIiojo who send soonest will get tho earliest 
and best impressions of its superb engravings. 

Bettteii Than Never.—A lady write*Your book 
is better this year than it has ever been, since I have been 
reading it, which Ss for fourteen or fifteen years. I think 
it perfectly splendid.” 
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Premiums to Subscribers. —We do not, as eur old friends 
know, give premiums to subscribers to induce them to sub¬ 
scribe. But we do better. Let us explain. Wo put all we 
can afford into the Magazine at once, instead of wasting it 
in outside premiums. Thus the improvements for next 
year, including the Increased reading matter, will cost ns 
more than if wo gave every subscriber a chromo. Now, 
when a premium is given, the cost of it, of course, comes 
out of the periodical, which is either made poorer in cos* 
sequence, or else is offered at an advanced price more than 
sufficient to cover the cost of the premium. To come 
down to facts, no magazine, at the price of “Peter- 
son,” gives premiums: those that do givo pre mi ums, 
ask, some one dollar, some two dollars more. But, in order 
to oblige subscribers, who wish a premium, we offer to send 
the “ Cornwallis,” or any other of our unrivalled engrav¬ 
ings, for fifty cents extra, which is merely the cost of print¬ 
ing a single impression. By this plan, which leaves room 
for no deception, those who wish only a magazine do not 
have to pay for a picture In addition; while those who 
wish a picture as well as a magazine, get it for the mere 
cost of printing the impression. In other words, “ Peterson” 
and the “ Cornwallis’* can be had for two dollars and a half, 
while othor magazines, inferior in themselves, and offering 
inferior pictures, charge three dollars, and some of them 
four. Club subscribers for “Peterson,” by paying fifty 
cents extra, can also have the “ Cornwallis,” or any other 
premium. Whether with or without a premium, therefore, 
“ Peterson” is tho cheapest and best of Its kind, not only in 
America, but in tho world. 

Tnx Fashions in “ Peterson/V A subscriber asks ns 
why our fashions are so much better than those In other 
lady’s books. Wo answor that our principal fashion-plate 
ought to bo handsomer than others; for it costs us thou¬ 
sands of dollars a year more than If we lithographed it, as our 
rivals do. Then the designs are all from Worth, or other 
eminent Parisian modistes. In our “Every-Day” depart¬ 
ment, illustrated by wood-engravings, wo give more econo¬ 
mical costumes; but these are also late Paris designs; and 
they are described in such a way that they can be mode up 
at home. Tho cheaper dresses, given in other magazines, 
are generally from the designs of third-rate dress-makers in 
Philadelphia or New York. They are consequently without 
style. To copy them is a sheer waste of money. 

Two Engravings For a Club.—I t will be seen, from 
our new Prospectus, that when persons get up clubs, and 
become entitled to an extra copy of tho Magazine, they can 
have, instead of it, if they prefer, two of our premium en¬ 
gravings for 1877, or the “ Cornwallis,” and any former one, 
or two of any of our former ones. 

About Seventy-Five Thousand Dollars were spent, in 
1876, in tho steel engravings, colored steel fashion-plates, 
oolored Berlin patterns, and other illustrations in “ Peter¬ 
son.” This is more than any other lady’s book ever ex¬ 
pended, on embellishments, during a similar period. 

Twenty Pages More. —This magazine contains twenty 
pages more of reading matter, monthly, than any magazine 
offered at the same price. It contains also more embellish- 
. monts, and of a higher quality. Those aro the times to 
$ insist on tho full worth of your money. 
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Oua Premium Engraving for 1877.—It is our custom, 
as our old subscriber# know, to engrave, every year, a large- 
sized steel plate, for framing, at a cost of from one to two 

ousand dollars, as a premium for getting up certain of our 
clubs. Many persons, we find, prefer such a premium, 
even to an extra copy of the magazine; while others wiBh 
to earn both an extra copy and an engraving for framing. 

he plate for next year will be the most costly, and wo 

nk, also, the best we have evejp engraved. The subject 
is the “ Surrender of CornThe engraving is of the 
same size as “ Washing^ AdIeu to His Generals,” (27 
nches by 20,) amH^f^^tch-picturo to that, the most popular 
We published. “The Surrender of Corn¬ 

wallis” contains portraits of Washington, Rochambean, 
Lincoln, O'Hara, Lauzun, Knox, etc., etc. As a work of 
art, it is unrivaled. Historical pictures are tho highest in 
rank, and this is one of the best ever painted. It won the 
medal in the Paris Salon of 1875. No household in America 
should be without it. The easiest way to secure it is to get up 
a club for “ Peterson” for 1877. 

Our Reductions to Clubs.— We offer, for 1877, it will be 
seen, five copies for $8.00, with an extra copy of the maga¬ 
zine for a premium, to the person who gets up the club. 
We do this to oblige those who do not want an engraving. 
We will still send, however, if desired, both an extra copy 
and our engraving, (as we did for 1876,) for a club of five 
and $8.50. Also, for $12.50, we will send eight copies and 
both an extra copy and the premium engraving. But, if 
both those premiums are desired, the best plan will be to 
get six at $1.60, ($9.60 in all,) or seven at $1.57, ($11.00 in 
all,) or nine at $1.50, ($13.50 in all.) Either of these clubs 
is much chooper than those of 1876. Eor instance, we offer, 
for 1877, both an extra copy and the “ Cornwallis,” for a 
club of six, ($9.60.) For this year, it took $10.20, (six at $1.70 
each) to earn the same premiums. Bo of the other and the 
larger clubs. 

Novrlttes in Linqerie.—T he new collars are called 
44 bibsthey are made cf fine white organdy muslin, cut 
straight round the throat, the front arranged in plaits and 
edged with lace. The Pompadour fonchon is replacing the 
mob and Corday caps for indoor head-dresses; it is a fen- 
chon square of lace, with ends that are passed under the 
chin, and are fastened on the left side with a row of ribbon. 
The popular combination of blue and red is to be seen in 
these pretty head-dresses. The new Pompadour bows, for 
wearing on square-cut bodices, are sold in sets of three; 
they are large, and made of lace, and there is a flower in 
the centre of each. 

Late Hours, as a rule, are very unfavorable to good 
looks. Women who, from either necessity or choice, spend 
most of the day in bed, and the night in work or dissipa¬ 
tion, have always a pale, faded complexion and dark-rim- 
mod, wearied eyes. But too much sleep is almost as hurtftil 
m too little, and is sure to give the person unwholesome fet. 
Regular hours and fresh air, every day, are the panacea. 

Oua Patterns.— Says a lady, sending a club, “ Every one 
is delighted with 1 Peterson,’ especially with the patterns.” 
Now, these patterns oost us thousands of dollars every year, 
and this is the only magazine that gives them. 

Comes Promptly.— “ I am much pleased with the maga¬ 
zine,” writes a subscriber for 1876, u especially as it always 
comes so promptly.” 

“I Felt Lost.”— “A lady writes: 44 1 did without the 
magazine this year, and felt lost.” Very wisely, she sub¬ 
scribes for 1877. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Ecery-Day Topics. A Boole of Briefs. By J. G. Holland. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: Scribner , Armstrong A Co. —This is 
a collection of fugitive articles, mostly short ones, which 
appeared originally in the magazine of which Dr. Holland 
is one of the editors. They embrace a wide range of sub¬ 
jects, such as Culture, Criticism, Literature and Literary 
Men, Preachers and Preaching, Amusements, Christian 
Practice, the Church of the Future, etc., etc. Sound com¬ 
mon sense, expressed in clear, unaffected English, is their 
distinguishing characteristic. The paper on Literature 
and Literary Men is especially noteworthy. We advise all 
who think of becoming authors to read it. The volume is 
handsomely printed. 

Mercy Ph&brick's Choice. No Name Series. 1 vol, 12 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.— It is always a pleasure to review 
the publications of this firm, for they are invariably good as 
literary productions. Wo think we never knew an indifferent 
work with their imprint. The story before us is tho first 
of a new series they have begun, and they calf-it the “No 
Name Series,” because the novels are to appear anony¬ 
mously. The idea is a good one, for, apart from everything 
else, it stimulates curiosity. We may add, that, if the tales 
that are to follow 44 Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” prove to be 
as excellent as it, the series will have a great success. 

The Official Guide-Book to Philadelphia. By Thompson 
WestcoU. Illustrated with nearly One Hundred Engravings. 1 
v ol, 12 mo. Philada: Porter A Coates. —When the first edition 
of this work appeared, we spoke of it as tho boat of its kind 
we had*ever seen. Tho public verdict has fully sustained 
our opinion. There have been several editions, amounting 
in all to ten thousand, and tho demand goes on increasing. 
The rare qualifications of the editor for his task is the prin¬ 
cipal cause of this success, though the handsome manner in 
which the book is illustrated has had something to do with 
It also. 

Edina. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol, 8 vo. Philada: T. 
B. Peter son A Brothers. —This is a new and powerful story, 
from the pen of the author of “ East Lynne.” Mrs. Wood, 
in her own peculiar walk, is without a rival. She has the 
faculty of arresting and retaining tho attention of the reader 
in a remarkable degree: hence her novels are always ab¬ 
sorbing, and once begun, cannot be laid down till finished 

Self-Made. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth 1 vol, 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —We have here a new 
edition of one of the most popular novels ever published. 
It is a sequel to 44 Ishmael,” and the two hare hod a success 
almost unparaleled, even for Mn. Southworth’s fictions. 
The demand still continues unabated. The volume is hand¬ 
somely printed and bound. 

The Stranger's Illustrated Guide-Book to Philadelphia. 1 vol, 
16 mo. Philada: J. B. Lappincott A Co. —This cheap and 
handsome little volume contains, in a condensed form, a 
very good general description of Philadelphia, the Centen¬ 
nial Exhibition, and other things about this city interest¬ 
ing to a stranger. 

The Rival Beauties. By Miss Pardoe. 1 vol, 8 vo. Phi¬ 
lada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This is a good, old-fe- 
shioned love-story, such a one as our mothers delighted tn. 
In reading it, one forgets, for the time, the worries of life, 
and lives again, as in yonth, in the regions of romance. 

Thomas Wingfield, Curate. By George Macdonald, LL. D. 
1 vol, 12 mo. New York: G. Routledge A Sons. —Not nearly so 
meritorious as some of this author’s earlier novels. Like 
Black, the writer of 44 The Princess of Thule,” Macdonald 
seems to be falling off. 

Going 7b The Bad. By’Edmund Yates. 1 vol., 8 mo. Boston: 
W. T. GUI A Co.— A very inferior novel, hardly worthy even 
of Yates, though he is, at best, only second-rate. 
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Opinions or the Pum.—T he newspaper*, one and all, 
pronounce this magazine, “ the cheapest and the best," It 
i i as well to mention this, when canvassing for subscribers. 
Says the Williamstown (ivy.) Sentinel: “The most accept¬ 
able ladies* magazine in the land; the fashion-plates are 
superb.** Says the New London (Conn.) Record: “As a 
fashion- magazi ne, it is the cheapest printed in America; 
every lady should have it: it is overflowing with every¬ 
thing that could please.” Says the Mechanicsburg (Pa.) 
Journal; “It blooms with a freshness peculiar to itself; 
what the caroful housewife, or devotee to fashion, cannot 
find in It, is hardly worth having.” The Greenville (Ala.) 
Alabamian says: “ It is wonderful that a magazine so ex- | 
cellent, can be ftirnishod at such a low price.** Says the j 
Lewistown (Pa.) Democrat: “ Its fashions are exquisite, its ; 
embellishments superb, and its stories always the best to be 
had.” Finally, the Catasanqua (Pa.) Valley Record says: 
It get* better and better, and aluxtyt keep* it* promises.” Hun¬ 
dreds of similar notices have been received; but we can 
spare room only for these few. As the newspapers see all 
the other magazines, such praise is impartial. 

Advertisements Inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson*” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Addross Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia. 

Back Numbers or Tins MAQAEixEc&n always be supplied 
by the publisher. If news-dealers say they cannot got them, 
it is because they will not take the trouble to order them. 
In such cases, write to us, and wo will furnish them 

Clue Subscribers for 1877 may secure the premium en¬ 
graving, “Cornwallis,” if they wish it, by remitting fifty 
cents extra each. This is a nominal price, and hence the 
off r is confined strictly to subscribers to “ Peterson.” 

After using Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” the skin will 
liavo a fresh, clear, and beautiful appearance, entirely free 
from tan, freckles, and such blemishes. Sold at all drug¬ 
gists everywhere in the United 8tatea. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

BT ABRAM. LIVEZET, M. D. 

No. XII.-— Accidents, Poisoned Wound*, etc. — Concluded. 

Tho Juvenile disciples of “ Isaak Walton” eften return 
home from their piscatorial pursuits with a hook in some 
part of the hand. Let no attempts bo made to pull It out 
or backward through the opening made. But having snip¬ 
ped off the shank, push the barbed point on and outward 
through the skin, as near as possible to tho place of ingress. 
Tf the mother, or other person, hasn’t nerve enough to do 
this, then a physician, with a very delicate, sharp-pointed 
bistoury, must cut around the barb and extract it. 

Poisoned Wounds. —The most serious of all wounds of 
this class, are those caused by a rabid dog, resulting in what 
is technically called hydrophobia—a cure of which, after It 
has declared Itself, is not recognized by the regular ftumlty 
as ever haring been effected. 

We have some views on this point, which we may yet lay 
before the readers of “Peterson.” We have no room for 
them now. 

Next month we shall begin onr series of articles on tho 
“ Principles Of Nursing.** We give this short article, this 
month, only to remind our readers of our continued in¬ 
terest in their behalf. 


BT E. I. EBXFOBD. 

WOEK FOE DECEMBER. 

Frost-Bitten Plants.-^ house-plants get nipped with 
frost, before building a fire, remove them into a cool, dar 
room, and pour cold water over them. If anyt ng can 
save them, that will, ^eep them there all day, an o bo 
plaoe them in a very p l*c*» nor very * . 

for a day or two. ProbawPtPP* °* le * voa1 w ’ 

possibly a good deal of the top have to 0 

save them; but I have had 

severely with frost, and saved them by mon 

Hyacinths and Tulips in the House. —B 
tulips blossom well in the house in winter, and I would id- 
rise all who can to try a few of each. Take small pots, and 
All with good compost, planting tulips an inch under the 
soil, and only pressing hyacinths Into it. Then setswsy 
in a dark place, where it Is not very cold, for two or three 
weeks, for the roots to grow. When they have started well 
bring to the warmth and light, and in s very short time 
the leaves will break, and about as soon as you see them 
you will discover flower-buds. A dozen hyacinths, plaited 
in a pan, and covered with moss, are very ornamental when 
in bloom, and their dolightful fragrance will fill the room 
all through their season of flowering. It is a good plan to 
pot a few at different times, to keep up a succession of them 
during the winter. They are very easily flowered, and when 
done blooming can be set aside until spring, and planted 
out to raise others from. Hyacinths are often grows in 
glasses, with water for their roots to spread in, but I do not 
like them in that way as well as la pots. 

Snow-drops and croc! can be flowered in baskets with the 
greatest ease, and are delightful winter ornaments. 

Dicentra, or bleeding-heart, can also be brought intobk*- 
som in the house, in the winter, and its long, pink and 
white sprays of bloom are elegant enough for any parlor. 
It Is very easy to get along with as regards treatment, and 
adapts itself to tho housa with all tho grace imaginable. It 
needs a good deal of water, and quite a large pot for Its 
spreading, succulent roots. The greatest danger is In forcing 
it into a weak and spindling growth, but this can be avoided 
by keeping it in a cooler place. 

Among all spring flowers, not one is superior, for bouse- 
flowering, to the lily of the valley. Its rich green leaves 
and delicate, drooping bells of purest white, are unexcelled, 
for grace and simple loveliness. A cluster of fuchiaa, and s 
spray of Illy of the valley, with one of its own leaves in a 
little crystal vase, made one of the most beautiful bouquets 
I saw last winter. 


CHRISTMAS GAMES. 

Cross Questions and Crooked Answers.—A ll theplsyen 
must sit in a circle; one of them commences by whispering 
a question to her right-hand neighbor, who answers her; 
she then goes on to whisper to her right-hand neighbor In 
the same manner, only asking a different question; when 
it has gone all round the circle, the first one commences by 
stating aloud the question her left-hand neighbor asked* 
and the answer her right-hand neighbor gave her. I will 
give you an example: 

First Plater. —Are you fond of dancing 7 

Second Plater.—No, it makes me so hot. Are you food 
of eating ices? 

Third Plater.— Tee, particularly at parties. Are you 
fond of reading beoks ? 

First Plater.— Yea, I like a good one. 

When this has gone round. 

First Plater. —The question asked me was, " Are you 
fond of reading?” the answer was,** No, it makes me ee hot* 

Second Plater. —The question asked ma was, “ Are yx« 
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fond of dancing?” tho answer was, “Yes, particularly at 
bulls.” 

Third Plater. —The question asked was, “ Are yon fond 
of eating ices?” tho answer was, “ Yes, I like a good one.” 
From this example you will see what fun can be made out 
of this. 

The Bouquet. —In this game one little girl has to be a 
Flower Merchant; each player must choose the name of a 
flower for herself, which she must whisper to the flower 
morchant, who must write them down. One player must 
bo tho Flower Buyer. The flower merchant then asks the 
buyer to choose from the flowers. 

One to gather. 

One to pick to pieces. 

One to keep. 

To the ono gathered, tho merchant must say something 
pretty; to tho ono pulled to pieces something rery rude; 
and to the one kept must be given something—a kiss, a 
slap, a marble, an orange, an apple; in fact, anything that 
can be thought of. If tho buyor is clever, this gome can 
be made very amusing. 

Shadows ix Disguise. —A white sheet must be hung up 
at one end of tho room, and the Shadow-seeker must sit on 
the ground opposite. There must bo only one light in the 
room, and that must bo placed behind the shadow-seeker. 
The rest of the players must disguise themselves as much 
as they can; they must then throw their shadows on the 
sheet by passing between the shadow-seeker, who must 
guess who it is. If she looks behind, she must pay a for¬ 
feit. If she guesses whose shadow it Is, that one becomes 
shadow-seeker in place of the other player, and pays a forfeit 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4®* Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

KEATS. 

Boiled Turkey .—Wash the turkey in tepid water, and rub 
it all over with lemon-juice. Then put it into a sauce-pan 
fhll of boiling water, with a largo pieco of butter, a couplo 
of onions, a head of celery, some sliced carrots, a bundle of 
parsley and sweet herbs, wholo pepper, mace, cloves, and 
salt to taste. Let it boil slowly, and removo caroftilly any 
scum that may arise Serve with oyster sauco, or a puree of 
celery made as follows: Boil two or three heads of celery 
in salted wnter, with a bundlo of sweet herbs, and some 
whole pepper and salt to taste. When thoroughly done, 
pass them through a hair-sieve; melt a piece of butter in 
a sauce-pan. Mix a tablospoonful of flour with it, then odd 
the celery pulp; stir, and dilute to the proper consistency 
with milk or cream. 

Pigeon Pie .—Take six young pigeons. After they are 
drawn, trussed, and singed, stuff them with the chopped 
livers, mixed with parsley, salt, pepper, and a small piece 
of butter. Cover the bottom of the dish with rather small 
pieces of beef. On tho beef put a thin layer of chopped parsley 
and mushrooms. Season with pepper and salt. Over this 
place the pigeons. Between each put the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg. Add some brown sauce or gravy. Cover with 
puff paste, and bake the pie for an hour and a half. 

Pepper-Pot .—Take four pounds of lean pork; parboil, and 
cut it in rather small pieces; take half a pint of cassareep; 
mix it with the water in which the pork was boiled, so as 
to make gravy sufficient to cover tho meat; add fresh pepper 
and salt to taste; boil well together, but be careful it does 
not burn. Any kind of meat (except mutton) and poultry 
may be used to replenish the pepper-pot, and it must be 
warmed every day, or it will not keop. The meat must be 
well covered with gravy, and plenty of salt must be used, 


Gibelotte of Rabbits. —Cut two young rabbits into joints; 
cut also half a pound of streaked bacon into dice. Fry the 
bacon in butter, In a stew-pan, then put in the pieces of 
rabbits. When slightly browned, add a good spoonful of 
flour. Mi» well, and moisten with rather more than a 
pint of water. Season with salt and pepper. When be¬ 
ginning to boil, skim well; add fifty button onions, and 
a few button mushrooms. Let it simmer a quarter of an 
hour; take out the pieces of rabbit, which dress in pyra¬ 
mid upon a dish. Let the sauce boil, koeping it stirred 
until the onions are quite tender, and the sauce thick 
enough to adhere to the back of the spoon, when add a 
little coloring, pour over tho rabbit, and serve. 

DESSERTS. 

Christmas Pudding. —Three-quarters of a pound of flour 
three-quarters of a pound of bread-crumbs, ono pound and 
a half of suet finely chopped, two pounds of raisins stoned 
two pounds of currants, one pound of sugar, half a pound 
of mixed peel (candled), two ounces of chopped almonds, 
ono teaspoonful of mixed spice, four eggs, two toaspoonfols 
of baking powder, (which should bo mixed with the flour,) 
two tablespoonsfdl of molasses, mixed with a little warm 
wnter, one large wine-glassful of either rum or brandy. 
Mix all together, and add cold water to make it of the pro¬ 
per consistency. Boil In a cloth for twelve hours; or, if 
made into two puddings, boil them six to seven hours. 

Small Cold Puddings. —Grate the rind of a lemon into a 
pint of cream, or new milk. Let it Just boil and strain it. 
Whon cool, beat the yolks of six eggs, and add them to the 
above, with crushed lump-sugar to sweeten it Pour the 
mixturo into six cups, aad steam for half an hour. Next 
day turn out, and garnish with currant-jelly or other pre¬ 
serves. 

CAKES. 

A Most Excellent Recipe for Pound Cake. —Put two pounds 
of pounded sugar into a basin. Break sixteen eggs, put tho 
yolks to tho sugar, tho whiteB into a clean basin, two pounds 
of butter put into a stew-pan merely to melt. Prepare two 
pounds of flour, and two pounds of mixed truit. Proceed 
with a wooden spoon to work tho yolks and sugnr a quarto 
of an hour. Whip the whites to a stiff Doth, then gently 
stir them to the sugar; pour tho butter In, then tho fruit 
and flour, stirring gently all tno time. This cake requires 
to be bcaton quite half an hour. It must be put into a 
sharp oven. 

Christmas, or Yule-tide Cake. —Place ono pound of fresh 
batter in a pan. Keep it near the fire till melted; stir into 
it one pound of powdered loaf-sugar, a good tables poonfhl 
each of beaten all-spice and cinnamon. By degrees pat in 
the yolks of ton eggs and their whites, separately, whisked 
to a froth; add one pound candied citron-peel, sliced thin, 
two pounds currants, cleaned and dried, two ounces of 
blanched sweet almonds, one pound and a half of flonr, and 
four ounces of brandy. Mix all well togother, and bake it 
for three hours. 

French Pancakes. —Haifa pint of milk, two onnees of batter, 
two onnees of loaf-sugar, two ounces of flour, two eggs. 
Put milk, butter and sugar into a sauce-pan to dissolve (not 
boil;) beat eggs and flour together till quite smooth; then 
add the other ingredients, And mix well. Divide this quan¬ 
tity, and put it in four saucers to bake for twenty minutes. 
Lay two pan-cakes on a dish, and spread preserve over. 
Cover them with the other two pan-cakes. Serve very hot. 

Tunbridge Cakes. —Bub six ounces of butter, quite smooth 
into one pound of flour; then mix in six ounces of sugar. 
Beat and strain two eggs, and mobs the above into a paste. 
Boll it oat very thin, and cut It, with the top of a glass, Into 
cakes. Prick them with a fork, and cover with caraways, 
or glaze with the white of an egg, And dost a little white 
sugar over thorn. Bake them In a moderate oven. 
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FASHIONS FOE DECEMBER 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Cooking Egg*.—French » cay. Boil four eggs ten minutes, 
one egg five minutes. Take yolk of latter ; mix with salt, 
pepper, a tablespoonful of oil, and dessertspoonful of vino 
gar. Cut the hard eggs into slices, and serve hot, with 
above sauce poured over them. Some prefer melted butter, 
with pepper and salt as a sauce. Internet* Egg *.—Boil eggs 
hard, take off shells, make forcemeat, with parsley, thyme, 
bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, dripping, or butter, chopped 
anchovy, and a beat-up egg. Cover the hard eggs with 
this forcemeat, roll in flour, fry light-brown, and serve with 
gravy. 

Oat-Meal Porridge. —Set some water on the fire, and when 
it boils put in so mo salt; stir in very gradually some oat¬ 
meal ; let it boil about half an hour, stirring all the time. 
It should be quite smooth, and of the consistency of hasty 
pudding. Serve in soup plates with milk or cream. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fio. 1. — Walking-Dress or Yiolet-Colored Poplin, 
trimmed in front with several rows of narrow ruffles, and 
at the back with wider flounces. The cloak is of black cloth, 
heavily braided, and trimmed with fur. Black velvet bon¬ 
net, with black feather and violet ribbon trimmings. 

Fio. ii.—C arblaqe-Dress or Ghat and Black Striped 
Silk. —The flounce is composed of alternate plaitings of 
black silk, and of the gray and black striped silk; the over¬ 
skirt is trimmed with several bias bands of plain black silk, 
and the largo pockets nre also ornamented with it. Rather 
tight-fitting basque, of very dark-gray cloth, trimmed with 
fur; large loose sleeves. Bonnet of gray felt, trimmed with 
black velvet and red roses. 

Fio. iii.—Walkino-Dress or Myrtle-Green Camel'b- 
Hair, trimmed with several rows of black braid; the dol¬ 
man is also trimmed with braid and black fur. White felt 
bonnet, trimmed with myrtle-green feathers and velvet. 

Fio. iv.— Ball-Dress or Sulphur-Colored Silk. —The 
opera cloak is of rose-colored cashmere, lined with white 
quilted satin, trimmed with white and gold fringe, and or¬ 
namented with gold embroidery. Roses and white plume 
in the hair. 

Fio. v.—House-Drebs or Blue Cashmere, over a black 
silk skirt, trimmed with one scant ruffle, headed by a 1 ias 
band, edged on either side by narrow kniftnploitlng. The 
over-dress is of the princess shape, fastening on thd left side 
diagonally, and cut In sharp points, which fall open in 
front. The back is also ih sharp points, and the whole is 
trimmed with blue fringe, with a small quantity of block 
in it. Rosette bows of black silk fasten up the slight puf¬ 
fing at the back. 

Fio. n. The Front and Back tr a Black Velvet 
Paletot, trimmed with lace and pheasants 1 feathers. This 
paletot partially fits the figure, and is long and square in 
front, and short at the back, where it is trimmed with fea¬ 
thers and lace, stopping at the side with a bow of ribbon. 
Feather bordering encircles the throat, and the cuffs are 
ornamented with lace and bows. 

Fw. ni. The Front and Back op a Paletot op 
Myrtle-Green Cloth, trimmed with fur. It is almost 
tight-fitting, with a kind of basque at the back, and is 
trimmed with fur and wide myrtle-green ribbon. 

General Remarks.— We give, also, a fichu of black 
crepe-de-chene, which may be trimmed with fringe or lace, 
and is a protty addition to a house-dress of a cold winter 
day; it is very dressy made in lighter colors. The cuirass 
waist, which we also give, is made of rows of ribbon-velvet, 
and black guipure-lacet The bridal head-dress is composed 
of orango blossoms and white jessamine, with a long and \ 
wido tullo veil. The hat is of brown felt, with a puffing 


under the rim of brown silk, and is trimmed with bows < 
brown ribbon and a wing; and the bonnet is of black v.• 
vet, trimmed with ostrich-feathers and tea-roeefl, and tie 
loosely under the chin with black strings. 

Long Waists, as stated before, are universal, and lonj 
dresses, even for the street, are worn. We wish that w* 
could chronicle otherwise as to the latter, for nothing cai 
be more uutidy than these sweeping skirts, or more incon 
venient to handle, if the wearer is tco neat to let then 
trail. Cloaks, jackets and dolmans are also all lengthening 
and the newest bonnets are higher than ever. No one style 
is absolute, except that all dresses must be tight-fitting in 
front, long-waisted, and long in the skirt. We have, how¬ 
ever, Just seen some of the newest importations from Paris, 
and they all show quite different styles: some exceedingly 
plain, with but little drapery and little trimming; others 
not so very much draped, but properly trimmed with 
flounces, fringes, etc.; in other words, great license is al¬ 
lowed, the object being to suit the particular figure. The 
coat-basque, which is represented in the first figure of the 
November number, is one of the newest of Worth’s crea¬ 
tions ; it is very much worn in Paris for house-dresses, and 
has the advantage of looking well, made of almost any ma¬ 
terial. 

The Redinoote, which is made alter the model of a 
man's overcoat, is very popular, also. It does not fit the 
figure close, and it is slightly wadded. It is double-breasted, 
has two square tails at the back, pockets on the hips, 
aud velvet rovers. It is made in bottle-green cloth, 
or slate-gray cloth: the rovers are of velvet, to matoh. 
These redingotes are not made uniformly, for they fas¬ 
ten in three different ways. Sometimes they are but¬ 
toned high in the neck, and then they have a velvet 
collar; others open partially at the throat, with two large 
shawl-shaped revers, while a third style is to fasten them 
slantwise, with a wide velvet band crossing the figure. Tho 
basques which button down the back ore only worn by 
quite young people. 

The Under-Skirts are necessarily but little trimmed 
when the over-dresses are made so long, and the largo 
tounour or bustle is not at all worn. All kinds of woolen 
goods ore popular; in fact, they are moro worn than entire 
suits of silk. The silk and woolen goods, combined togothcr, 
are very fashionable. 

Fringes have increased in proportions; they are now bo 
deep and of such elaborate pattorns, that capes, fichus, and 
tabliers are made entirely of chenille fringe. The Moorish 
fringes, which are netted and have tassels introduced in 
the meshes, and are made entirely of sowing silk, are fre¬ 
quently six inches deep. 

Bonnets are usually close-fitting to the head, but this 
style is not becoming to all faces. Great latitude is allowed, 
therefore, and we see many of the new bonnets much more 
round and open. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIO NS. 

Fio. i. Boy's Dress or Navy-Blue Tweed, made with 
kilt plaits, and fastened around,tho waist with a broad rib¬ 
bon of navy-blue; large tweed jacket; navy-blue felt hat 

Fio. u. Boy’s Coat or Gray Ulster, gathered in at the 
back by a buttoned belt, rather close-fitting in front Gray 
felt hat. 

Fio. in. Girl’s Dress or Marik Louise Cabhmiek— 
It Is plain-fitting in front, and Dimmed with two rows of 
buttoqs the entire length. At the back tho skirt is gathered 
on to tire waist, which is plain, and rather close-fitting. 
The cuffs are trimmed only with braid. The pocket is or¬ 
namented with a full ribbon bow, and is attached by a rib¬ 
bon, which [Misses over the left shoulder and under the 
right arm. 
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